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The  Genesis  of  Political  Authority  and  of  a  Common- 
wealth Government  in  Oregon. 

f  Printed  by  the  author  for  private  distribution,  August,  ISJW.] 

At  the  present  time,  when  interest  is  becoming  more 
generally  centered  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  future 
which  seems  to  be  lying  before  it  during  tlie  next  cen- 
tury of  our  national  life,  any  contribution  to  a  knowledge 
of  its  history  can  hardly  be  out  of  place.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  from  now  on  through  the  future  it  must  more 
and  more  pass  out  from  the  spliere  of  purely  local  inter- 
est and  assume  a  larger  place  in  the  current  of  our  na- 
tional history.  Although  the  southern  half  of  the  coast 
may  bo  more  familiar  to  the  greater  number  of  people, 
yet  the  northern  half  has  a  history  which  is  fully  as 
rich  and  well  repays  most  careful  study.  Of  the  many 
interesting  phases  which  have  presented  themselves, 
none  has  had  so  great  an  attraction  for  the  writer  as  the 
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development  of  civil  institutions.  It  is  interesting  to 
review  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  locality  from  prim- 
itive conditions  of  wildness  to  that  perfect  form  of  social 
life  where  individuals  act  under  the  privileges  and  re- 
strictions of  a  civil  government,  voluntarily  imposed 
and  perfectly  integrated  with  the  larger  scheme  of  na- 
tional government.  It  is  a  stimulating  process  to  try 
to  make  any  correct  estimate  of  the  various  agencies 
which  have  taken  part  in  the  complex  process  of  growth, 
and  to  place  an  accurate  valuation  upon  the  services  of 
leading  personalities,  the  influence  of  aggregates  of  less 
prominent  individuals,  and  general  determining  influ- 
ences which  may  not  at  first  be  seen  at  all.  It  is  a  test 
of  judgment  to  put  oneself  at  the  diff'erent  points  of 
view,  so  often  conflicting,  to  be  fair  to  all  and  to  be  firm 
in  drawing  conclusions  where  the  weight  of  evidence 
seems  to  lie ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  slowness  of  this 
process  of  growth,  with  the  careful  thought  and  heroic 
action  by  which  it  has  come  about,  creates  a  respect  for 
government  and  prepares  for  a  wiser  use  of  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  under  its  beneficent  rule.  In  following 
out  the  theme  set  before  us  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
by  Oregon  is  meant  that  piece  of  territory  whose  boun- 
daries have  been  gradually  shrinking  to  their  present 
compass  from  an  area  extending  from  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions at  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude  to  the 
Russian  possessions  at  the  fifty-fifth  degree,  and  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  many  respects  this  history  resembles  that  of  the 
other  states  of  our  Union.  In  common  with  them  there 
has  been  a  gradual  growth  from  those  fragmentary  germs 
of  civic  life  out  of  which  civil  government  grows,  which 
fragmentary  forms  begin  to  operate  as  soon  as  individ- 
uals come  together  in  social  relation,  often  long  before 
localities  are  entitled  to  take  their  places  as  parts  of  a 
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nation.  As  in  the  case  of  other  states,  there  was  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  in  this  ca^e  preceded  by  a  partial 
acquisition.  Like  the  other  states,  it  has  passed  through 
the  various  steps  prescribed  by  congress  for  the  transi- 
tion from  newly  acquired  territory  to  perfect  statehood  ; 
but,  as  other  states  have  passed  through  this  common 
process  with  a  great  variety  of  interesting  and  unique 
experiences,  so  Oregon  has  had  its  own  history,  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  in  some  respects  different  from  that  of  any 
other  state.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set  forth 
briefly  the  leading  facts,  so  far  as  they  may  be  gained 
from  the  sources  at  present  available,  and  to  present 
them,  so  far  as  possible,  in  Iiistorical  perspective,  and  as 
a  part  of  the  growth  of  our  national  life. 

In  the  examination  of  a  subject  connected  with  local 
history  it  is  easy  to  be  carried  away  by  local  circum- 
stances,  and  to  fail  to  grasp  those  larger  features  which 
connect  it  with  the  history  of  the  nation  and  to  some 
extent  with  that  of  the  world*  Our  truest  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  however,  wili  come  from  tliis  broader 
approach  and  a  search  first  for  those  general  condi- 
tiona  which  underlay  the  more  detailed  history  and  were 
instrumental  in  determining  its  drift. 

In  order  that  we  may  see  the  wider  scope  of  our  sub- 
ject we  need  only  to  remember  that  during  the  early 
centuries  of  exploration  the  territory  wimse  civil  life  we 
are  to  study  was  at  stake  in  the  great  struggle  between 
those  countries  which  were  striving  for  the  mastery  of 
the  world,  and  many  a  stroke  of  policy  that  seemed  to 
affect  these  remote  regions  had  its  only  significance  as  it 
bore  upon  the  conflict  of  England  and  Spain.  And  then, 
when  the  Russian  Empire,  through  the  impetus  received 
from  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  II,  continued  its  pro- 
cess of  expansion  eastward,  its  outer  wave  reached  the 
western  shores  of  America  and  they  became  an  import- 
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ant  factor  in  the  larger  stream  of  world  history.  And 
finally  when  the  thirteen  colonies  separated  from  Eng- 
land, this  new  and  vigorous  nation  found  an  interest  in 
those  regions,  and  they  became  an  important  factor  in 
the  relations  of  England  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  study  of  the  development  of  civil  government 
in  Oregon,  since  the  region  has  had  any  interest  to  our 
nation,  we  need  first  to  note  those  general  conditions 
which  have  to  a  large  extent  been  responsible  for  the 
detailed  history.  The  one  which  is  perhaps  most  ap- 
parent and  whose  effect  has  been  greatest,  is  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  the  territory  as  compared  ^vith  the 
rest  of  the  United  States.  Separated  from  the  older  sec- 
tions of  the  country  by  long  stretches  of  prairie,  and  by 
two  large  mountain  systems,  accessible  by  water  only 
after  a  long  and  tedious  journey  around  Cape  Horn,  its 
position  was  one  of  extreme  isolation.  This  peculiar 
isolation  explains  very  much  that  is  characteristic  of  tlie 
early  history  of  our  civil  government.  It  explains  the 
ignorance  that  prevailed  so  long  in  the  older  sections 
regarding  the  value  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent 
apathy  against  which  the  champions  of  the  west  in  con- 
gress had  so  long  to  contend  ;  it  explains,  likewise,  that 
voluntary  and  heroic  action  by  which  the  colonists,  stung 
by  the  delays  and  impelled  by  their  needs  and  desires  for 
a  democratic  type  of  government,  took  the  initiative  and 
brought  into  being  a  pioneer  provisional  state  to  bridge 
over  the  period  of  delay,  and  to  hold  the  country  in  trust 
until  the  slow  movings  of  the  national  consciousness 
should  awaken  to  its  interests. 

Another  and  equally  important  factor  in  determining 
the  drift  of  events  was  the  joint  claim  and  occupancy 
of  the  country  with  England.  The  history  of  civil  gov- 
ernment under  such  circumstances  must  necessarily  be 
different   from   that  of  territory  fuUy^acquired  by  tlie 
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tiational  goveroraent.  It  is  clear  that  it  must  connect, 
indisBoluhly,  the  question  of  a  goyernnieiit  with  that  of 
the  boundary,  and  render  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
former  impossible  until  the  settkment  of  the  latter. 
The  framing  of  any  kind  of  a  plan  of  government  that 
would  really  be  efficient  without  giving  cause  for  offense 
to  the  partner  to  the  title  of  the  land  must  be  a  problem 
of  the  most  difficult  nature,  as  it  was  fouud  to  be.  And 
the  problem  was  still  further  complicated  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  question  of  boundary  belonged  to  the 
executive  part  of  the  government,  while  that  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  civil  government  belonged  to  the  legislative. 
And  then,  too,  by  virtue  of  its  being  thrown  into  the 
realm  of  international  affairs,  the  formation  of  a  civil 
government  was  delayed  because  of  its  connection  with 
that  complicated  balancing  of  interests  %vhicli  always 
characteriises  diplomatic  procedure,  where  settlement  of 
questions  is  slow  and  ofttimes  accompanied  by  national 
friction. 

To  joint  occupancy  also  must  be  attributed  the  throwing 
into  close  relationship  of  two  different  and  antagonistic 
types  of  life.  There  was  in  the  first  place  the  difference 
of  nationality,  which,  in  view  of  the  feelings  engendered 
in  the  struggle  for  independence  and  the  war  of  1812, 
did  not  promise  cordiality ;  there  was  the  difference  of 
industrial  systems  which  brought  into  sharpest  and  most 
bitter  conflict  the  ably  managed  monopoly  of  the  Eng- 
lish company  and  the  independent  American  trader  or 
trapper  with  his  idea  of  free  competition  and  equal  right 
to  operation  in  the  region  joiutly  lield_  And  lastly^  there 
was  the  difference  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  na- 
tive races.  The  English  found  it  mostly  to  their  interest 
to  leave  things  as  they  were,  and  to  keep  the  country  a 
mlderness,  suitable  for  a  trapping  ground  for  many 
years  to  come,  while  the  Americans  aspired  to  better 
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the  life  of  the  savage,  and  to  build  up  a  condition  of 
civilized  life.  The  difference  was  all  the  more  marked 
because  of  the  entrance  of  the  missionaries  and  the  im- 
portant part  played  by  these  leaders,  who  exercised  an 
influence  perhaps  second  only  to  that  of  the  early  relig- 
ious leaders  of  New  England,  and  whose  energies  were 
untiring  in  the  interests  of  good  government  and  a  moral 
population.  That  two  such  diverse  types  of  life  could 
exist  side  by  side  during  the  twenty-eight  years  of  joint 
occupancy  without  influencing  the  course  of  civil  gov- 
ernment is  not  to  be  conceived.  That  the  relation  was 
harmonious  at  first  is  true,  but  that  irritations  arose  as 
time  went  on  was  inevitable. 

In  any  analysis  of  the  influences  affecting  the  course 
of  civil  government  in  Oregon  a  prominent  place  should 
be  given  to  that  slow  yet  powerful  westward  movement 
of  population.  It  consisted  of  a  people  aggressive  and  as- 
sertive of  their  own  desires,  patriotic,  and  upright  in  the 
main,  with  a  consciousness  of  their  own  wants  and  their 
ability  to  get  them,  and  possessing  but  little  knowledge 
of,  or  reverence  for,  the  intricacies  of  international  usage, 
or  the  restrictions  of  a  conservative  legislative  body. 
Being  a  part  of  the  people,  they  were  the  sovereign 
power,  and  if  they  determined  upon  having  the  west,  it 
must  finally  be  had.  This  was  a  movement  which  led 
thousands  of  intrepid  immigrants  to  anticipate  the  gov- 
ernment in  going  to  remote  regions.  Those  who  re- 
mained behind  had  now  a  greater  interest  in  the  country, 
and  ere  long  it  was  to  be  the  impulse  from  this  move- 
ment which  aroused  the  national  consciousness  to  the 
importance  of  the  Oregon  question,  gave  it  a  place  among 
the  problems  of  the  nation,  put  it  upon  the  platform  of  a 
political  party  as  a  prominent  issue,  and  forced  a  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary,  and  finally  secured  a  civil  govern- 
ment. 
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After  all  other  difficulties  were  overcome,  after  the 
barrier  of  distance  was  removed,  after  the  stormy  season 
of  threatened  war  over  the  boundary  line  had  passed 
away,  civil  government  in  Oregon  became  inevitably  con- 
nected with  another  question  which  was  to  affect  its 
destiny.  The  deepening  bitterness  between  the  north 
and  the  south  was  dramng  everything  into  the  maelstrom 
of  slavery  discussion,  and  particularly  was  this  true  in 
the  case  of  every  piece  of  newly  acquired  territory  whose 
destiny  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  defeat  or 
justification  of  the  system  of  slavery. 

With  this  brief  survey  of  the  general  conditions  which 
have  operated  to  determine  the  course  of  events,  the  nar- 
rative of  the  more  important  detaOs  in  the  growth  of 
civil  government  in  Oregon  may  be  better  understood* 
We  find  that  in  tlie  days  of  the  discoverer,  explorer,  and 
fur  trader  there  was  no  civil  government  at  all,  except 
such  as  was  exercised  by  the  native  races  for  the  regula- 
tion of  their  primitive  life.  Every  one  was  dependent 
upon  his  own  resources  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property.  From  the  time  that  the  first  Spanish  ship, 
under  the  command  of  Ferrelo,  touched  the  southern 
shore  of  Oregon,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  there  was  as  much 
freedom  from  the  restraints  of  social  order  as  any  an- 
archist could  wish.  There  was  nothing  to  check  the 
conflicts  that  might  arise  between  the  crew*s  of  vessels, 
from  the  same  or  different  nations,  in  their  eagerness  for 
the  glories  of  discovery  or  the  profits  of  trade  with  the 
Indians.  There  was  nothing  to  shield  from  the  danger 
of  massacres  from  tribes,  hostile  by  nature,  or  by  contact 
with  the  whites.  The  explorer  or  trader  who  penetrated 
the  interior  must  trust  to  his  own  ability  for  safety,  and 
to  his  judgment  in  making  friends  with  the  Indians, 
There  was  nothing  to  regulate  men  in  the  struggle  to 
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reap  the  natural  advantages  of  the  region.  They  had 
little  interest  in  the  Indians,  except  as  they  could  use 
them  to  their  profit ;  they  had  small  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others,  as  they  were  outside  the  pale  of  rights  and 
laws ;  they  cared  nothing  for  the  conditions  that  they 
made  for  the  future,  as  it  was  not  to  be  their  home.  It 
was  a  period  for  romantic  adventures,  to  pass  away  be- 
fore the  quieter  but  more  beneficent  regime  of  social 
order. 

When,  however,  the  scattered  fur  trading  interests  be- 
gan to  centralize  by  the  formation  of  fur  trading  com- 
panies, some  of  the  functions  which  belong  to  a  civil 
government  began  to  arise.  The  Pacific  Fur  Company, 
established  by  John  Jacob  Astor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  in  1811,  with  its  little  fort,  exercised  a 
greater  authority  in  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
than  had  existed  before.  It  aimed  to  produce  a  condition 
of  things  more  in  harmony  with  a  normal  and  peaceable 
trade.  Its  English  successor,  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
pany, established  in  control  of  the  region  after  tlie  war 
of  1812,  was  still  more  powerful.  After  consolidation 
with  its  rival,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  its  charter 
rights  were  extended,  and,  although  only  a  trading  com- 
pany, the  necessities  of  its  position  led  it  to  the  exercise 
of  many  of  tlie  functions  of  a  civil  government.  Its  con- 
trol of  its  large  number  of  employees  was  complete  ;  its 
power  over  the  native  races  was  absolute  ;  by  judicious 
metliods  and  quick  retribution  for  offenses,  it  succeeded 
in  rendering  the  wilderness  a  safe  place  for  traders,  ex- 
plorers, and  missionaries.  Moreover,  the  possibilities 
for  trouble  which  arose  from  the  coming  of  American 
trappers  and  traders  led  to  an  additional  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  civil  government,  and  one  which  more 
properly  falls  under  that  head. 

In  1821  the  English  Parliament  passed  a  bill  by  tlie 
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terms  of  which  the  laws  of  Canada  were  extended  over 
Englis]]  subjects  operating  in  the  country  to  the  ^outh. 
Provision  was  made  for  justices  of  the  peace,  before 
whom  cases  were  brought,  and,  if  sufficiently  important, 
were  sent  to  the  courts  of  Canada.'  In  this  way,  then, 
did  the  English  gOTerumeiit  follow  its  subjects,  and 
become  the  first  real  civil  government  exercised  in  the 
country,  although  it  was  exercised  in  the  interests  of 
only  part  of  the  inhabitants.  England  had  found  away 
to  look  after  her  subjects  without  violating  the  strict 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  joint  occupancy. 

The  office  of  justice  was  held  by  officers  of  the  fur 
trading  company,  whose  power  and  prestige  was  thus 
increased.  The  history  of  government  for  about  twenty 
years  is  summed  up  in  the  person  of  one  man.  Dr.  John 
McLoughlin.  The  exercise  of  autliority  by  that  mas- 
terful character  of  early  times  still  lives  in  the  minds  of 
the  oldest  pioneers,  and  has  found  expression  in  many 
of  the  records  which  constitute  the  sources  of  Oregon's 
history.  Although  the  official  agent  of  the  English  coin- 
pany,  a  Scotchman  by  nationality^  a  Catholic  in  religion, 
and  loyal  to  all  the  interests  he  represented,  he  was  a 
man  of  too  large  a  mold  to  be  anything  other  than  the 
instrument  of  justice  and  good  order  for  all  classes  of 
people  who  might  come  within  the  bounds  where  his 
jurisdiction  was  exei*cised.  ^'  From  1823  to  1845  lie  w^as 
the  contruUing  power  in  the  country,  and  did  more  than 
any  one  else  to  preserve  order,  peace  and  good  will 
among  the  conflicting  and  sometimes  lawless  elements  of 
the  population /^^  Autocratic  in  his  methods  and  strict 
in  the  enforcement  of  justice,  he  was  yet  kindly  and 
mercifuL     His  tours   about  the  country  to  settle   any 
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diflBculties  that  might  have  arisen  in  any  of  the  trading 
posts,  or  agricultural  settlements  of  ex-employees,  were 
regular  features  of  the  early  days,  and  were  very  effect- 
ive.* 

The  inability  of  the  independent  fur  trader  to  com- 
pete with  the  English  company,  and  the  comparative 
advantage  that  the  English  subject  had  in  the  protection 
by  his  country's  laws,  naturally  led  to  a  feeling  of  dissat- 
isfaction on  the  part  of  the  American  trader,  and  a 
belief  that  under  the  cover  of  a  business  enterprise  the 
English  civil  government  was  gradually  settling  itself 
over  the  country  to  the  exclusion  of  the  American,  whose 
interests  and  rights  were  equal  according  to  the  treaty 
of  joint  occupancy.  That  John  Jacob  Astor  had  not 
renewed  his  enterprise  after  the  restoration  of  the  fort  at 
Astoria  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  was  due  to  the 
refusal  of  the  government,  during  Madison's  adminis- 
tration, to  guarantee  his  company  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  in  case  of  trouble.*  Had  that  been  done, 
company  would  have  been  in  competition  with  company, 
and  the  conditions  would  have  been  more  equal.  As  it 
was,  however,  the  United  States'  interests  were  repre- 
sented and  her  hold  maintained  only  by  such  indepen- 
dent traders  and  trappers  as  ventured  into  the  country, 
and  usually  failed  of  maintaining  themselves  for  any 
great  length  of  time. 

It  was  such  a  condition  of  affairs  that  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  people,  and  finally  reached  those  chan- 
nels where  it  gained  entrance  into  our  national  policy. 
It  was  a  significant  circumstance  in  the  history  of  civil 
government  in  Oregon,  that,  in  the  winter  of  1820  and 
1821,  four  men  were  thrown  together  at  a  hotel  in  the 
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City  of  Washington/  Two  of  them,  Ramsey  Crooks  of 
New  York  and  Russell  Farnham  of  Massachusetts,  were 
traders  who  had  been  connected  with  the  unsuccessful 
enterprise  of  Mr,  Astor.  The  other  two  were  members 
of  congress,  John  Floyd  of  Virginia  and  Thomas  H. 
Benton  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Benton  had  for  some  time 
been  interested  in  the  question,  and  had  been  pondering 
upon  a  method  of  procedure.  During  tliis  period  of 
acquaintance  tliey  talked  much  together  and  became 
convinced  of  the  advisability  of  an  aggressive  campaign 
for  the  protection  of  American  trappers  and  traders^  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  full  American  rights  in  tha  jeint 
territory. 

There  were  probably  no  better  men  to  take  the  lead- 
ership in  a  movement  of  this  kind  than  Floyd  and 
Benton.  Both  were  western  in  their  training  and  in 
their  sympathies,  and  both  were  enthusiastic  in  any 
movement  pertaining  to  a  westward  extension  of  the 
country.  Western  men  were  already  beginning  to  have 
weight  in  the  national  councils,  and  were  exerting  a 
distinct  intiuence  upon  national  policy*  Although  rough 
and  unskilled  in  many  of  the  essentials  of  good  govern- 
ment, their  influence  tended  toward  a  true  American  life 
and  a  broader  idea  of  American  national  destin}^. 

The  course  upon  which  they  entered,  though  carefully 
considered,  was  a  bold  one.  The  Oregon  country  was 
very  far  off  and  few  knew  very  much  about  it*  It  seemed 
a  land  so  far  away  that  the  American  people,  as  a  whole, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps  they  had  heard  of 
the  Oregon  river,  and  it  had  a  place  in  their  imagination 
along  mth  the  ideal  beauty  of  Bryant  *s  poetic  country  ; 
perhaps  they  had  learned  of  the  part  performed  by  Cap- 
tain Robert  Gray  and  his  ship  Columbia  in  crossing  the 
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bar  at  the  mouth,  and  revealing  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
country  and  the  world  another  great  river  ;  perhaps  they 
knew  of  Jefferson's  romantic  interest  in  the  country  and 
the  expedition  which  he  sent  under  Lewis  and  Clark ; 
they  probably  knew  that  fur  traders  had  gone  there,  and 
that  an  American  fur  company,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of 
1812,  had  been  forced  to  sell  out  and  its  place  taken  by 
an  English  one  ;  they  knew  that  there  was  an  American 
claim,  which  was  felt  to  be  quite  strong,  and  that  a 
treaty  had  been  made  with  England  providing  for  a 
joint  occupancy ;  but  there  was  no  consciousness  that 
the  question  was  one  of  practical  importance  to  the 
existing  generation,  except  on  the  part  of  the  more  far- 
seeing.  The  people's  representatives  in  congress  were 
more  conservative  than  tlie  people  themselves,  and  a 
conception  of  the  larger  United  States  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  but  a  few. 

The  executive  department  was  in  advance  of  the  legis- 
lative, for  James  Monroe  was  President  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State — two  men  who  were  at  the 
front  in  the  breadth  of  their  political  ideas,  as  shown  by 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  originated  by  Adams,  endorsed  and 
declared  by  Monroe.  In  the  clause  that  refused  to  Eu- 
ropean powers  the  right  longer  to  colonize  on  American 
territory,  it  was  the  Oregon  country  that  was  thus  pro- 
tected against  the  aggressions  of  Russia  at  the  same  time 
that  a  hint  was  given  to  England.  No  executive  had 
been  more  courageous  in  asserting  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  hor  larger  interests,  and  none 
had  been  more  disposed  to  follow  with  national  protec- 
tion, so  far  as  conformed  with  treaty  relation,  her  citi- 
zens who  were  leading  in  the  westward  expansion  of  the 
country. 

Under  such  conditions  what  might  the  champions  of 
an  aggressive  campaign  expect  to  accomplish?     Minds 
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were  filled  with  many  queBtions,  What  was  it  riylit  to 
do,  and  what  was  expedient ;  could  a  military  post  be 
establislied  in  the  country  as  the  President  and  Secretary 
wanted  ;  could  lands  be  granted  to  settlers  as  prospective 
emigrants  wanted;  could  settlements  be  made  and  a  civil 
government  established  as  Floyd  and  Benton  wanted? 
If  it  was  right  to  do  these  things,  was  it  expedient  to  do 
them,  with  the  possibility  of  jeopardizing  other  interests 
less  remote  ;  was  the  nation  ready  to  commit  itself  to 
an  expansion  of  territory  which  might  bring  about  many 
changes,  and  perhaps  many  dangers? 

It  was  the  work  of  these  men,  by  patient,  persistent 
and  continued  effort  to  arouse  a  sentiment  favorable  to 
American  interests,  to  gather  and  disseminate  such  in- 
formation as  w^ould  help  to  make  a  public  opinion,  and 
to  keep  the  subject  l>oforo  eon^rcf^s  and  the  people  all  the 
time,  ('Onfident  themselves  in  the  value  of  the  country 
to  the  United  States,  and  of  the  right  of  title  to  the 
country,  they  were  anxious  for  a  movement  looking 
toward  permanent  occupation. 

It  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  civil  gov- 
ernment in  Oregon,  when,  in  December  of  1820,  Floyd 
initiated  liis  policy  in  the  house,  by  a  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  situation 
of  the  settlements  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  expediency  of 
occupying  the  Columbia  River.**  It  did  not  attract  much 
attention  at  the  time,  but  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
of  which  Floyd  was  chairman.  In  a  carefully  prepared 
report,  containing  all  the  information  that  could  be  se- 
cured, tile  plan  was  pronounced  expedient  and  a  bill 
proposed  to  carry  it  into  eftect.  This  bill  provided  for 
the  military  occupation  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  Indian  title  to  the  land,  and  the 
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establishment  of  a  civil  government.  It  was  nearly  two 
years,  however,  before  it  could  be  brought  to  a  discus- 
sion, on  account  of  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  opposition, 
or  because  of  its  apparent  unimportance.  After  it  was 
debated  it  failed  of  passage  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  to 
sixty-one,  which  was  not  a  bad  defeat  considering  the 
character  of  the  bill. 

The  same  process  was  gone  through  again,  another 
committee  appointed,  and  another  bill  reported,  which 
was  similar  to  the  first  one,  except  in  the  greater  in- 
ducement to  settlers  in  the  granting  of  lands,  and  in  the 
greater  stress  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  some  plan  of 
civil  government  in  the  territory.  This  bill,  after  dis- 
cussion, was  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen to  fifty-seven,  and  Floyd  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing such  a  flattering  result  from  his  four  years  of  hard 
work.  He  had  done  all  that  he  could  do  and  now  it 
must  be  submitted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  senate. 
Mr.  Benton  had  already  introduced  a  resolution  "in- 
structing the  committee  on  military  affairs  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  making  an  appropriation  to  en- 
able the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  and  re- 
tain possession  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Northwest  Coast  of  America;"  and  he  had  made  a 
strong  speech  in  advocacy  of  the  movement.  Although 
the  resolution  was  adopted,  no  report  ever  came  from 
the  committee.  When  the  bill  came  from  the  house, 
after  several  times  being  laid  on  the  table  and  taken  up 
again  for  discussion,  it  received  a  final  defeat  by  a  vote 
of  twenty-five  to  fourteen. 

For  three  years  nothing  was  done.  Then  Floyd,  with 
a  tenacity  worthy  of  the  cause,  proposed  another  bill. 
It  resembled  the  others,  but  during  the  process  of  discus- 
sion was  stripped  of  one  feature  after  another  until  the 
only  provisions  left  for  government  were  the  establish- 
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ment  of  military  posts,  and  the  right  of  American  citizens 
to  trial  in  American  courts,  and  under  the  laws  of  tlie 
states  into  which  they  might  be  brought.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  all  previous  propositions  had  gradually  been 
reduced,  by  a  process  of  elimioation,  to  a  provision  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  one  which  the  English  already  liad 
in  operation,  except  the  additional  feature  of  military 
posts,  and  although  this  was  the  most  moderate  bill  yet 
offered  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  ninety-nine  to  seventy- 
five. 

As  Floyd's  term  of  office  expired  and  he  was  not  re- 
turned, the  first  campaign  for  the  extension  of  American 
civil  government  over  Oregon  was  ended.  Both  Floyd 
and  Benton  had  done  nobly*  In  the  face  of  opposition, 
and  even  ridicule,  they  had  persistently  held  their  course 
until  they  had  seen  their  measure  pass  one  house »  and 
though  defeated,  get  a  respectable  vote  in  the  other.  In 
their  work  they  had  valuable  assistance.  Several  strong 
supporters  appeared  in  the  house  and  in  the  senate,  par- 
ticularly among  the  younger  men  ;  President  Monroe  by 
his  messages  to  congress  urged  the  importance  of  estab- 
lishing a  military  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and 
along  the  route  across  the  country  ;  John  Quincy  Adams^ 
by  his  assertions  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  Ameri- 
can title  to  the  country,  and  later  on  by  liis  messages, 
strengthened  their  case ;  the  War  Department^  then 
under  John  C.  Calhoun,  made  a  report  through  one  of 
its  most  trusted  authorities.  General  Thomas  S*  Jesup, 
who  strongly  advocated  military  occupation ;  while  at 
least  three  associations  of  citizens  from  Massachusetts, 
Louisiana,  and  Ohio  presented  memorials  to  the  house, 
asking  for  grants  of  land  and  the  protection  of  the  Amer- 
ican government.  The  Massachusetts  memorial  was  the 
result  of  the  zealous  work  of  Hall  J,  Kelley,  a  school 
teacher  of  Massachusetts  ^  who  was  an  enthusiast  upon 
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the  settlement  of  Oregon,  and  who  had  been  agitating 
the  question  both  in  his  own  state  and  in  the  City  of 
Washington  for  several  years  before  it  was  taken  up  in 
congress. 

While  great  credit  is  to  be  given  the  far-sighted  and 
courageous  advocates  of  the  bill,  it  is  not  fair  in  a  histor- 
ical paper  to  minimize  the  efforts  of  the  opposition.  To 
characterize  the  opponents  as  ultra-conservative  or  self- 
interested  would  not  be  just  to  the  many  weighty  argu- 
ments which  they  brought  forward,  and  which,  looked 
at  from  the  standpoint  of  their  day,  were  weightier  than 
they  seem  now,  when  conditions  have  so  changed.  For 
a  new  nation,  with  a  new  national  machinery,  hardly  yet 
in  smootlily  running  order,  to  attempt  expansion  into 
regions  separated  by  natural  barriers,  and  inaccessible 
before  the  application  of  steam  to  travel,  might  well  re- 
quire careful  tliought. 

This  first  attempt,  though  it  had  failed  of  accomplish- 
ing its  immediate  end,  was  highly  creditable  to  all  who 
were  engaged  in  it,  and  its  results  were  not  small.  In- 
terest had  been  awakened,  not  alone  among  the  members 
of  congress,  but  more  particularly  among  the  people 
throughout  tlie  country.  Circulars  containing  all  the 
information  available,  were  prepared  and  sent  to  the  con- 
stituents of  congressmen,  and  the  nation  began  to  be 
committed  to  a  policy  which  it  would  take  time  fully  to 
realize.  Tlie  people  had  gained  the  impression  that  the 
United  States'  title  was  perfectly  clear  to  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Columbia  ;  that  the  English  were  there  only 
by  sufferance  until  the  formal  settlement  of  a  boundary 
at  a  more  convenient  time  ;  and  that  the  government  was 
willing  that  American  immigrants  should  occupy  it,  and 
would  protect  them  as  well  as  it  could. 

The  debates  which  occurred  at  various  times  in  con- 
nection with  these  early  bills  are  interesting,  not  alone 
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because  they  niLirk  tlie  beginning  of  a  large  and  impor- 
tant national  movement,  but  also  because  of  the  light 
they  throw  upon  the  times,  because  of  tlie  discussion  of 
important  principles  which  always  coma  to  the  surface 
in  large  national  ijucstions,  and  the  fine  examples  of 
courage  and  far-sighted  aggressiveness  on  one  side,  and 
cautious  conservatism  on  the  other.  Almost  every  point 
of  view  which  it  would  scorn  possible  to  conceive  of  found 
expression  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate ;  and  almost  every  motive  for  or  against  the  policy 
was  voiced. 

In  this  first  debate  the  question  of  the  claim  does  not 
figure  largely,  as  it  was  quite  generally  assumed  by  all 
that  the  American  title  was  valid,  and  was  so  pronounced 
by  those  iu  whom  the  people  bad  confidence*  There  had 
been,  however,  no  critical  examination  of  the  subject  as 
yet  on  either  side,  but  the  American  government  felt  so 
confident  that  it  did  not  realize  any  necessity  for  haste. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  advocates 
of  this  measure  to  show"  the  expediency  of  their  proposal. 
They  had  been  called  visionary  and  fanciful.  That  it  was 
only  the  continuation  of  a  growth  that  had  characterized 
all  our  past  history,  was  well  expressed  by  Floyd  in  the 
words:  ^*At  most  it  is  only  acting  upon  precisely  the 
same  principle  which  has  directed  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation from  the  inoment  the  English  first  landed  in  Vir- 
ginia,'' In  the  vatious  reports  and  debates  much  era* 
phasis  was  placed  upon  tlie  nuiterial  benefit  which  would 
follow.  By  statistics,  the  value  of  the  fur  trade  was  ex- 
hibited as  well  as  that  of  the  whale  fisheries,  the  returns 
from  which  two  industries  alone  would  many  times  repay 
all  expenses  incurred  ;  while  tlie  possible  resources  in  the 
line  of  agricultural  wealth,  though  scarcely  known,  were 
boldly  prophesied. 
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While  some  regarded  the  measure  as  visionary,  others 
opposed  it  because  it  seemed  too  practical,  would  draw 
capital  and  labor  from  the  older  sections,  where  they 
were  still  needed,  and  would  beget  a  trade  with  the 
Orient  which  would  detract  from  that  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  No  friend  of  the  measure  could  have  painted  a 
bolder  and  more  prophetic  picture  than  that  of  the  op- 
ponent who  said  :  ''The  trade  of  the  Pacific  will  natur- 
ally be  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines.  They 
will  not  only  be  invited  to  this  by  their  local  position, 
but  by  the  circumstances  of  their  situation.  Commerce 
is  never  so  profitable  as  when  it  is  carried  on  between  a 
newly  settled  country,  in  which  land  is  fresh  and  easily 
obtained,  and  one  in  which  a  dense  population  has  made 
manufactures  cheap  and  abundant."  Considerable  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  establishment  of  a  water- 
way connection  by  the  river  systems  of  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia,  between  the  east  and  the  west,  "when  dis- 
tance and  time  will  be  conquered,  and  the  ends  of  the 
earth  be  brought  together."  Should  this  prove  feasible, 
and  statistics  were  not  wanting  to  demonstrate  it,  the 
United  States  would  have  the  proud  distinction  of  estab- 
lishing that  waterway  for  which  the  nations  had  been  so 
many  centuries  in  search. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  value  to  the  nation  there 
would  be  in  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries,  for  the 
training  of  seamen,  and  the  advantages  of  a  naval  sta- 
tion at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  case  of  war  with 
Great  Britain.  General  Jesup  suggested  that  troops  sta- 
tioned there  could  be  used  in  removing  the  British  from 
the  territory  when  the  time  came  to  settle  the  boundary. 
Such  propositions  were  not  palatable  to  the  English,  nor 
were  they  especially  calculated  to  hasten  a  friendly  set- 
tlement of  such  diplomatic  proceedings  as  were  neces- 
sary at  a  later  time.     They  rather  served  the  purpose 
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of  strengtliening  wliatever  purpose  the  Englisli  had  of 
looking  out  for  their  owo  interests.  But  they  were 
clearer  and  more  forcible  aououncements  of  the  view  of 
the  American  people  than  England  could  get  through 
the  diplomatic  service. 

In  the  history  of  civil  government  in  Oregon  there 
are  two  distinct  iuovement8,  that  of  the  regularly  or* 
ganized  goTernment,  and  that  of  the  people  themselves, 
Tliey  serve  as  the  complement  of  each  other,  and  act 
and  react  upon  one  ian other  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 
Every  time  that  the  question  was  before  congress  it 
reacted  upon  the  people,  and  the  impetus  thus  set 
in  motion  again  reacted  upon  a  slower  moving  con- 
gress. In  the  westward  expansion  of  our  territory  the 
movement  of  people  has  always  preceded  that  of  the 
national  government.  In  the  case  of  Oregon,  through 
remoteness  of  the  territory,  and  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  joint  claim  and  occupancy,  the  quicker  move- 
ment of  the  people  was  more  marked  and  the  corres- 
ponding slowness  of  the  government  more  irritating. 
This  feeling  of  restriction  is  expressed  by  Floyd  in  the 
words  :  **A11  goyernments,  republican  as  well  as  royal, 
take  upon  themselTes  the  exclusive  privilege  of  thinking 
for  the  people,  of  checking  the  progress  of  population  in 
one  direction  or  fixing  the  boundaries  to  it  in  another, 
beyond  wliich  they  are  not  permitted  to  pass,** 

It  had  often  been  stated  in  the  debate  that  a  superior 
power  had  set  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  the  western 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  following  reply  came  from  a  representa- 
live  of  Massachusetts  :  '*As  we  reach  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, we  would  be  unwise  did  we  not  pass  the  narrow 
space  which  separates  the  mountains  from  the  ocean,  to 
secure  advantages  far  greater  than  the  existing  advan- 
tages of  all  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
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mountains.  Sir,  our  national  boundary  is  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  swelling  tide  of  our  population  must  and 
will  roll  on  until  that  mighty  ocean  limits  our  territorial 
empire.  Then,  with  two  oceans  washing  our  shores,  the 
commercial  wealth  of  the  world  is  ours,  and  imagination 
can  hardly  conceive  the  greatness,  the  grandeur,  and  the 
power  that  await  us."^ 

There  were  other  objections  which  seemed  far  more 
weighty  than  those  of  material  inexpediency.  The  prin- 
ciple of  colonization  which  would  be  forced  upon  the 
United  States  was  regarded  as  a  menace.  ''Should  this 
principle  now  be  recognized,  it  may  hereafter  be  quoted 
as  A  precedent  for  measures  which  will  change  the  con- 
dition and  nature  of  the  government,  an  event  to  be 
intimately  associated  with  its  destruction,  or  at  least 
with  the  prostration  of  that  liberty  for  the  protection  of 
which  alone  we  can  wish  the  government  to  exist." 
Although  it  was  shown  that  the  probabilities  were  that 
the  territory  would  become  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States,  yet  the  champions  of  the  west  were  undaunted  in 
defending  colonization  if  it  should  come  to  that.  Again 
it  was  the  representative  from  Massachusetts  who  re- 
plied :  ''Was  Great  Britain  more  powerful,  wealthy  and 
happy  before  she  began  to  colonize  than  now?  Notwith- 
standing all  her  exhausting  wars,  all  the  drain  of  her 
colonial  emigration,  she  was  never  more  populous,  more 
wealthy  or  more  powerful  than  she  is  at  this  present  day. 
Colonization  does  not  impair  the  strength  or  diminish 
the  wealth  of  nations.  Some  now  within  these  walls 
may  in  after  times  cherish  delightful  recollections  of  this 
day  when  America,  almost  shrinking  from  the  shadow 
of  coming  events,  first  placed  her  feet  upon  untrodden 
ground,  scarcely  daring  to  anticipate  the  grandeur  which 
awaited  her."^ 

'Hon.  Francis  Baylies. 
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Equally  great  was  the  fear  of  entanglements  with 
-foreign  nations,  and  particularly  war  with  England  be- 
cause of  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  an  objection  which, 
perhaps,  weighed  most  heavily  in  defeating  the  bilL 
Nor  was  this  objection  ungrounded  considering  the  new- 
ness of  the  nation  and  the  necessity  of  a  period  of  peace 
for  knitting  together  the  internal  fibres  of  strength.  For 
this  there  was,  of  course,  no  deraonstration,  nor  could  it 
be  opposed  by  proof^  and  yet  there  was  courage  in  tlie 
answer:  ** Arguments  founded  on  what  may  happen 
would  go  equally  to  prove  the  futility  of  establishing  a 
navy  which  may  be  captured  by  an  adversary.  If  a 
measure  is  right  in  itself  it  is  unwise  to  reject  it  because 
its  beneficial  effects  may  be  defeated  by  a  war." 

As  might  be  expected  in  those  days,  every  question 
must  be  tested  by  its  effect  upon  the  Union.  The  desire 
to  perpetuate  the  Union,  so  deaily  purchased,  has  laid 
at  the  foundation  of  many  a  policy.  For  its  sake  many 
things,  desirable  in  themselves,  have  been  given  up  or 
long  delayed.  That  tl»e  national  government  could  oper- 
ate over  a  territory  so  vast,  and  regions  so  remote,  with 
barriers  separating  them  geographically  from  other  sec- 
tions, was  questionable  in  the  day  before  railroads  and 
telegraphs.  Yet,  with  a  confidence  inspired  by  their  be- 
lief in  the  right  of  their  position  and  in  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  national  affairs  to  this  action,  the  advocates  of 
tiie  measure  argued  that  it  would  rather  strengthen  than 
weaken  the  Union  :  *'The  danger  of  separation  would  be 
less  in  a  confederacy  of  twenty  or  tliirty  states  with 
diverse  interests  than  in  one  of  smaller  number,*'  be- 
cause the  multiplication  of  interests  would  neutralize 
divisions  which  grow  strong  where  the  number  is  small* 

Lastly,  it  was  held  that  tliere  was  no  need  for  present 
action,  that  no  request  had  been  made  by  the  business 
public  ;   it  was  a  question  to  be  settled  not  by  the  present 
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generation,  but  by  the  one  to  follow,  and  that  no  harm, 
either  to  the  American  title  or  interests,  could  result. 

In  the  senate  the  discussion  was  briefer,  but  covered 
essentially  the  same  ground.  Benton  took  the  leading 
part  in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  received  help  from  one  of 
the  senators  from  Virginia.  The  opposition  cast  much 
ridicule  upon  the'  idea  of  a  senator  going  to  and  from 
Washington  in  less  than  a  year,  either  by  land  or  by 
water,  around  Cape  Horn. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  compass  of  this  paper  to  give 
a  full  account  of  this  interesting  debate,  but  only  so  much 
as  will  characterize  the  first  movement  toward  govern- 
mental control  by  the  United  States.  As  we  retrace  the 
discussions,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  admiration  of  those  who  optimistically 
trusted  that  the  measure,  if  right  in  itself,  need  cause  no 
fear  of  danger  in  the  future. 

After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Floyd  no  leader  appeared 
to  continue  the  work  begun,  and  consequently  the  sub- 
ject dropped  out  of  legislative  discussion  for  about  ten 
years,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  resolution  and 
a  brief  discussion.  The  interval  of  rest,  however,  was 
not  such  as  follows  the  defeat  of  a  measure,  but  was, 
rather,  a  period  of  preparation  for  another  and  greater 
effort.  Many  influences  were  set  in  motion  which 
showed  that  the  national  consciousness  was  beginning 
to  work.'  It  was  during  this  interval  that  Captain 
Bonneville  and  Capt.  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth  made  such 
heroic  attempts  to  establish  a  trade  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  experiences  equalling  anything  in  ro- 
mance. In  a  letter  to  his  brother.  Captain  Wyeth  says  :® 
''The  formation  of  a  trading  company  on  a  similar  plan 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Northwest  is  the  ultimate 

^he  Correspondence  and  Journals  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  edited  by  F. 
Q.  Young. 
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object  of  my  going  to  that  country."  Before  starting 
he  offered  liis  services  to  the  government  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  information  for  them,  and  without  '^otlier 
compensation  than  the  respectability  attached  to  all 
those  who  serve  theh*  conntry/'  Whether  his  offer  was 
accepted  or  not  does  not  appear  from  the  correspondence, 
but  the  entrance  into  the  country  of  such  a  man,  with 
his  companions,  must  mean  a  great  deal  in  the  clearing 
up  of  obscure  questions.  It  was  at  this  time,  also,  that 
Hall  J.  Kelloy,  who  Isad  been  such  a  peraistent  and 
patriotic  advocate  of  settlement,  reached  the  country. 
Disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  secure  grants  of  land 
and  the  protection  of  the  government,  he  reached  Ore- 
gon, after  many  hardships,  with  a  few  companions,  and 
began  the  nucleus  of  a  little  settlement.  EquaOy  im- 
portant was  the  impulse  which  missionary  activity  in  the 
East  had  received  from  a  fuller  knowledge  of  this  new 
and  attractive  field.  Thus  the  religious  motive  was 
a4ded  to  the  patriotic,  and  both  were  added  to  the  zeal 
lor  trade  and  adventure,  in  drawing  attention  to  the  new 
country. 

Ahiiough  tlie  United  States  Government  would  give 
no  giuirantee  of  protection,  yet  the  new  arrivals  met  in 
those  regions  a  condition  of  safety  rarely  found  in  so 
wild  and  remote  a  locality,  and,  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  security 
offered  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  colonists  were  entirely  neglected  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Though  unable 
to  grant  fully  the  wishes  for  a  civil  government,  or  even 
for  military  posts,  yet  every  executive  took  measures  to 
gain  such  information  as  would  keep  the  government 
well  advised,  and  enable  it  to  see  tliat  the  brave  forerun- 
ners of  settlement  suffered  no  personal  injury.  The 
intei-val  of  rest  fell  within  the  adnnnist rations  of  Presi- 
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dent  Jackson,  and  his  policy  seems  to  have  been  one 
simply  of  watchfulness  and  the  gaining  of  knowledge. 
To  this  end  William  A.  Slacum,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  was  appointed  as  a  special  agent,  to  visit  Oregon 
and  examine  the  conditions.  This  is  important,  as 
marking  the  policy  the  government  intended  to  pursue 
while  things  were  in  process  of  transition.  If  the  pro- 
tection given  was  not  adequate,  it  at  least  dispels  the 
suspicion  of  utter  heartlessness  which  would  attach  to  a 
government  which  would  let  its  citizens  go,  in  support  of 
its  own  interests,  into  this  wilderness,  without  a  single 
thought  for  their  safety. 

When  the  question,  therefore,  next  came  up  for  discus- 
sion, conditions  had  considerably  changed.  Traders  had 
ventured  into  the  country,  missionary  stations  had  been 
established,  more  knowledge  of  the  country  had  been 
gained,  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  title  had  been 
made  by  the  conference  which  met  in  1827,  and  the  cause 
had  enlisted  the  interest  of  some  of  the  strongest  men 
in  political  life. 

In  the  second  campaign  the  initiative  was  trauferred 
from  the  house  to  the  senate,  and  an  able  leader  was 
found  in  the  senator  from  Missouri,  Dr.  Lewis  F.  Linn. 
He  was  the  colleague  of  Benton,  and  a  man  commanding 
the  highest  esteem  of  liis  associates.  The  attack  began 
by  a  bill  of  February,  1838,  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Columbia  and  the  establishment  of  a  civil  government 
similar  to  previous  bills.  Meeting  with  failure,  it  was 
followed,  as  in  the  previous  campaign,  by  several  others, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  assembling  of  the  conference  for 
the  settlement  of  the  northeastern  boundary,  in  1842, 
the  discussions  were  carried  on  with  a  nearness  to  that 
event  which  seemed  dangerous  to  Mr.  Linn^s  associates. 
Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  conference  the  dis- 
cussions were  renewed.     As  in  the  case  of  Floyd's  bills. 
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there  was  a  gradual  toning  down  of  the  provisions,  in 
the  successive  sessions  of  congress,  so  that  the  movement 
which  started  by  advocating  the  establisliment  of  a 
territory  to  be  called  tlie  Oregon  Territory,  erection  of  a 
fort  on  the  Cohimbia,  occupation  of  the  country  by  a 
military  force,  the  establishment  of  a  port  of  entry  sub- 
ject to  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  ended  by 
advocating  a  line  of  forts  along  the  route  to  Oregon,  a 
post  near  its  mouth,  a  grant  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land  to  every  male  settler  cultivating  the  land 
for  five  years,  appointment  of  Indian  agents  to  regulate 
affairs  with  the  native  races,  and  extension  of  the  jur- 
isdiction of  tlie  courts  of  Iowa  over  the  territory  west 
of  the  Rockies.  The  bill  provided  an  increase  of  judges, 
justices,  and  constables,  to  meet  the  increai?e  of  business, 
and  English  subjects  charged  with  criminal  offenses 
were  to  be  given  up  to  the  English  courts.  This  bill 
passed  the  senate  by  u  vote  of  tweuty-four  to  twenty- 
twenty-two,  in  February  of  1^43,  but  failed  of  passage 
in  the  houses.  Thus  Linn,  likr*  Floyd,  was  rewarded  for 
his  service  by  seeing  his  moaHure  pass  the  house  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  but  any  further  hopes  were  cut 
off  by  his  death  before  the  next  session  of  congress. 

The  discussions  bring  out  little  that  had  not  been  said 
before.  The  question  of  the  claims,  which  had  figured 
so  little  in  tlie  previous  debate,  was  an  all  important 
theme  of  discussion  at  this  time.  The  language  used 
shows  a  growing  feeling  of  bitterness  toward  the  Eng- 
lish, and  anxiety  to  secure  such  an  arrangement  as 
would  encourage  emigration.  The  large  grants  of  laud 
were  especially  for  that  purpose.  It  was  in  tlie  course 
of  this  debate  that  Mr.  Benton  used  these  words:  *'I 
now  go  for  vindicating  our  rights  on  the  Columbia,  and 
as  the  first  step  toward  it,  the  passing  of  this  bill,  and 
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making  these  grants  of  land,  which  will  soon  place 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  rifles  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. "• 

In  the  course  of  tlie  discussion,  Linn's  policy  had  re- 
ceived many  reinforcements  from  without.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  naval  officer  whom  President  Jackson 
had  appointed,  made  a  report  which  showed  the  need 
of  action.  In  the  beginning  of  the  new  agitation  of  the 
question,  the  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  head  of  the  Methodist  mis- 
sionary movement  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  appeared 
in  Washington.  He  had  performed  the  long  and  dan- 
gerous journey  across  the  plains,  partly  in  the  interests 
of  his  mission  and  partly  in  the  interests  of  settlement 
and  a  civil  government.  Although  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
he  early  identified  himself  with  American  interests  as 
best  adapted  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his 
missionary  enterprise.  Although  he  had  gone  into  the 
country  in  the  interests  of  the  natives,  he  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  their  interests  would  be  served  not  alone  by 
laboring  with  them,  but  by  building  up  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious community.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  petition  to 
congress  from  the  colonists.  It  was  signed  not  alone 
by  those  connected  with  the  mission,  but  by  some  of  the 
French  and  Canadian  ex-employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  had  started  an  agricultural  settlement 
on  a  beautiful  tract  of  land  called  the  French  Prairie, 
in  the  Willamette  Valley.  This  document  set  forth  the 
history  of  tlie  mission  settlement,  the  prosperity  which 
had  attended  it,  the  resources  of  the  country  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  the  advantage  of  its  position  for  trade 
with  China,  and  urged  upon  the  United  States  the  ex- 
tension over  it  of  a  civil  government,  botli  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colonists  and  of  the  country  at  large.     It 
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showed  liow  the  nucleus  of  a  settlement  was  started  ; 
it  dwelt  upon  the  previous  dependence  upon  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  a  relation  which  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  long  in  the  changing  conditions. 
While  in  the  east,  Mr.  Lee  delivered  lectures  at  var- 
ious points,  and  exhibited  two  Indian  lads  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him.  In  reply  to  inquiries  from  Hon. 
Caleb  Gushing,  %vIio  led  the  debate  in  the  Iiouse,  and 
who  had  been  appointed  upon  a  committee  to  make  in- 
quiries, he  wrote  a  letter  containing  these  significant 
phrases.  **The  country  will  be  settled,  and  that  speedily 
from  some  quarter,  and  it  depends  very^  much  upon  the 
action  of  congress  what  that  population  shall  be,  and 
what  shall  be  the  fate  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  that  terri- 
tory. It  may  be  thought  that  Oregon  h  of  little  impor- 
tance, but  rely  Cipon  it,  there  is  the  germ  of  a  great 
state.  We  are  resolved  to  do  what  we  can  to  benefit 
the  country^  but  we  are  constrained  to  throw  ourselves 
upon  you  for  protection.'* 

Other  petitions  were  also  received  from  the  colonists 
which  were  stronger  in  their  wording,  exaggerating  some 
things,  and  even  making  representations  which,  because 
of  too  hasty  conclusions,  were  misrepresentations  of  the 
facts.  They  were,  however,  well  adapted  to  be  of  ser- 
vice in  the  struggle  for  results.  Petitions  were  likewise 
received  from  bodies  of  prospective  emigrants,  who  asked 
for  action  by  the  legislature  in  granting  lands  and  in  fur- 
nishing the  protection  of  the  government.  Memorials 
from  Nathaniel  J.  Wyetli  and  Hall  J.  Kelley  also  were 
presented  to  the  house  by  Mr,  Gushing,  and  gave  infor- 
raation  concerning  the  physical  and  social  conditions 
west  of  the  Rockies.  In  this  second  campaign  the  ex- 
ecutive support  was  more  conservative  than  had  been 
given  by  Monroe  and  Adams,  It  was  the  recommenda- 
tion of  President  Van  Buren  to  congress,  that  garrisoned 
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forts  be  established  along  tlie  route  for  the  protection  of 
emigrants,  for  he  thought  that  the  gradual  settling  of 
this  country  would  so  far  prepare  the  way  for  an  ad- 
justment favorable  to  American  interests,  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  country  and  the  establishment  of  a  civil 
government  would  be  effected  without  danger.  The  fail- 
ure, likewise,  of  the  conference  of  1842  to  conclude  the 
settlement  of  the  northwestern  boundary  at  the  same 
time  that  it  fixed  that  in  the  northeast,  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  the  people,  who  had  been  expecting 
some  action.  President  Tyler  felt  it  necessary  to  offer 
an  explanation  in  his  message  to  congress  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  fear  of  a  protracted  discussion,  and  the 
obstructions  that  might  have  been  put  in  the  way  of 
settling  the  northeastern  boundary  by  connecting  it  with 
a  discussion  of  the  nortliwestern. 

This  debate,  like  the  previous  one,  was  fraught  with 
significant  results,  and  the  gain  was  substantial.  Al- 
though it  had  failed  of  its  immediate  purpose,  altliough 
it  had  been  defeated  in  that  body  of  congress  in  which  it 
might  most  naturally  look  for  success,  and  although  the 
leader  of  the  cause  in  the  house,  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing, 
counseled  delay,  because  of  the  danger  of  complications 
with  England,  the  effects,  nevertheless,  became  apparent 
even  before  the  debate  was  ended.  Through  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Lee,  an  immediate  step  in  advance  was  taken. 
It  was  decided  that  tlie  government  could,  without  vio- 
lating tlie  terms  or  the  spirit  of  tlie  existing  treaty,  send 
some  one  who  should  act  as  an  agent  of  the  government 
in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
make  treaties  with  them  and  establish  such  relations  as 
would  insure  safety  during  the  period  of  transition.  This 
officer  was  to  bear  only  the  title  of  sub-Indian  agent,  but 
it  was  suggested  to  the  colonists  that  his  usefulness  to 
them  might  be  increased  by  entrusting  him  with  such 
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additional  authority  as  they  thought  fit  to  grant  volun- 
tarily ;  that  he  might,  if  they  bo  wished,  act  as  a  virtual 
governor  of  the  colony.  It  v^-ill  readily  be  seen  that  this 
office,  by  virtue  of  its  indefiniteness,  was  one  of  peculiar 
difficulty.  The  etfectiveness  of  the  plan  was  also  con- 
siderahly  diminislied  by  the  appointment  of  a  man,  Dr. 
Elijah  White,  wlio  luid  previOLisIy  been  in  the  country 
and  incurred  some  enmities.  He  was,  however,  cordially 
received,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  hopefulness. 
The  growing  liostility  of  the  Indians  made  immediate 
and  almost  continuous  exercise  uf  his  authority  neces- 
sary, and  many  treaties  were  made  pledging  the  natives 
to  respect  the  life  and  property  of  Americans.  The  pre- 
vious authority  of  the  English  company  had  now  to  be 
shared  with  the  American  government,  so  far  at  least  as 
Indian  affairs  were  concerned.  Thus  a  step  in  advance 
had  been  taken  toward  the  realisation  of  an  Americaa 
civil  government,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  divided 
authority  in  dealing  with  Indians  tended  to  security  of 
life  and  properfy,  especially  where  there  was  no  means 
of  enforcing  the  obligations  of  treaty  agreements*  In 
the  exercise  of  authority  along  other  lines,  less  success 
was  experienced. 

Another  result  was  the  sending  of  Lieutenant  Charles 
Wilkes  J  Commander  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  upon  a 
cruise  along  the  coast,  with  instructions  to  make  inves- 
tigations, and  General  John  C.  Fremont,  to  examine  the 
overland  routes.  Both  of  these  men  were  officers  in 
whom  confidence  was  reposed  and  whose  opinions  would 
have  weight.  The  government  did  not  recognize  the 
need  of  such  urgency  of  action  as  the  people  desired. 
It  seems  to  have  felt  that  its  duty  was  discharged  by 
commissioning  officers  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
things,  by  ordering  an  occasional  vessel  of  war  into  the 
neighborhood,  and  by  sending   a  sub-Indian   agent  to 
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prevent  any  depredations  that  the  Indians  might  be  dis- 
posed to  commit.  It  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  few 
colonists  already  there  were  in  no  immediate  danger  of 
suffering  injury,  if  they  used  good  judgment,  while  the 
natural  barriers  to  emigration  would  render  additions 
to  the  population  very  slow. 

Viewed  from  the«  standpoint  of  the  colonists,  however, 
everything  was  different.  The  Indian  agent,  without 
military  aid,  could  not  render  effective  service  ;  Lieuten- 
ant Wilkes,  because  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
officers  of  the  English  company,  was  thought  to  be  too 
much  under  their  influence  ;  session  after  session  of  con- 
gress was  passing  away  without  any  action  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  military  posts,  or  the  extension  of  civil  gov- 
ernment over  the  territory.  It  is  but  natural,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  the  colonists  should  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  do  what  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  demanded.  The  formation  of  the  pioneer  pro- 
visional government  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  an 
example  of  the  true  American  spirit,  exhibiting  a  re- 
sourcefulness equal  to  every  emergency. 

The  origin  of  institutions  is  complex,  and  doubtless 
many  motives  combined  to  bring  this  one  into  existence. 
Its  purpose  as  expressed  in  the  organic  laws,  drawn 
up  as  the  constitution  of  the  state,  was  declared  to  be : 
'^Mutual  protection,  and  to  secure  peace  and  prosperity 
among  ourselves."*"  This  general  statement,  however, 
probably  sums  up  a  number  of  motives  not  specified. 
Most  prominent  among  these  were  the  feeling  of  na- 
tionality, the  love  of  a  democratic  type  of  government, 
the  desire  for  power  to  control  the  character  of  popula- 
tion that  should  come  in,  anxiety  to  secure  permanent 
titles  to  the  lands  taken  up,  equal  rights  in  the  pursuit 
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of  the  fur  trade,  protection  from  the  Indians,  pretention 
of  lawlessness  among  a  mixed  population,  facilitieB  for 
the  conduct  of  such  business  as  growing  numbers  made 
necessary,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  personal  ambi- 
tion  to  exercise  authority. 

The  idea  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  among  the 
missionaries  and  settlers  in  and  about  the  Methodist 
mission  station  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  Although 
the  subject  had  been  under  consideration  before,  the 
first  etfective  step  taken  was  in  February,  1841,  at  the 
funeral  of  a  settler,  who  died  without  heirs,  and  for  the 
administering  of  whose  estate  there  was  no  authority 
then  in  existence.  A  resolution  was  passed,  expressing 
the  need  of  a  civil  government,  and  a  call  was  given  for 
a  general  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  mission.  At  this 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
various  elements  iTito  which  the  community,  though 
small,  was  divided,  and  was  instructed  to  draw  up  a 
plan  of  government  and  report  at  a  specified  time.  A 
judicial  officer  with  probate  powers,  together  with  a 
sheriti'  and  two  constables  to  meet  immediate  wants » 
were  also  appointed.  Although  an  attempt  had  been 
made,  in  the  choice  of  the  committee,  to  secure  har- 
mony, yet  it  never  met  to  fulfill  its  task.  When  the  gen- 
eral meeting,  therefore,  assembled  at  St,  Paurs  church, 
the  Catholic  mission  station,  there  was  nothing  to  re- 
port. The  committee  was  reconstructed  and  a  resolu- 
tion passed  to  submit  the  matter  to  Dr.  McLoughlin  and 
Lieutenant  WUkes  before  further  action  was  taken.  As 
both  of  these  men  advised  delay  the  matter  was  dropped 
for  two  years. 

The  idea,  liowever,  was  kept  alive,  and  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  a  debating  society  at 
Willamette  Falls,  now  Oregon  City,  The  subject  was 
again  formally  suggested  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  house 
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of  one  of  the  settlers,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures 
to  protect  the  cattle  from  wild  animals.  At  the  close  of 
a  series  of  resolutions  dealing  with  wolves,  bears  and 
panthers,  was  one  calling  attention  to  the  need  of  a  civil 
government,  and  providing  for  a  general  meeting  for  dis- 
cussion and  decision.  The  meeting  was  held  as  provided 
May  2,  1843,  at  Champooick,  between  the  present  sites 
of  Salem  and  Oregon  City,  and  was  an  occasion  of  great 
interest  and  excitement.  Opinion  had  been  shaping 
itself  on  both  sides,  and  the  opposing  vie^ys  were  fully 
represented. 

Tlie  principal  cause  for  anxiety  was  the  body  of  Hud- 
son Bay  ex-employees,  who  were  located  in  the  valley. 
Most  of  them  were  French  or  Canadians,  Catholics,  and 
largely  under  the  influence  of  the  English  Company. 
Although  some  of  them  were  favorable  to  a  government, 
the  majority  were  not,  and  their  views  are  quaintly  sum- 
med up  in  an  address  prepared  for  presentation  at  a 
later  public  meeting.  They  objected  to  a  provisional 
government  as  too  ** self-interested  and  full  of  degrees, 
useless  to  our  power,  overloading  the  colony  instead  of 
improving  it."  They  proposed  in  its  place  a  council, 
composed  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  "to  judge 
the  difficulties,  punish  the  crimes  and  make  regulations 
suitable  for  the  people."  They  regarded  a  militia  as 
useless  and  '*a  danger  of  bad  suspicion  to  the  Indians." 
The  country  was  considered  as  '*free  at  present,  to  all 
nations,  till  government  shall  have  decided ;  open  to 
every  individual  wishing  to  settle,  without  distinction  of 
origin,  and  without  asking  him  anything,  either  to  be- 
come an  Englisli,  Spanish  or  American  citizen."  There 
were  also  some  general  reflections  to  the  eff'ect  that, 
"The  more  laws  there  are,  the  more  opportunity  for 
roguery  for  those  who  make  a  practice  of  it;"   and  "in 
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a  new  country,  the  more  men  ettiployed  and  paid  by  the 
public,  the  less  remains  for  industry." 

It  was  known  that  the  vote  was  to  be  close.  The- Cana- 
dians had  been  drilled  to  vote  **no''  on  eye  17  proposi- 
tion, and  their  strength  was  determined  in  an  amusing 
w^ay;  by  moving  a  question  to  which  they  would  natu- 
rally have  voted  **yes.''  When  the  question  of  having 
a  government  was  put  to  a  vote  the  result  was  so  close, 
that  the  chairman  was  in  doubt.  A  division  of  the  house 
was  called  for,  and  at  this  critical  point,  Joseph  Meek>  a 
typical  frontier  character,  strode  forward  with  the  words: 
'* Who's  for  a  divide?  all  in  favor  of  the  report  and  of  an 
organization,  follow  me/'  When  the  vote  was  counted, 
it  was  found  to  be  in  favor  of  a  government. 

After  this  decision  liad  been  made  there  was  still  a 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  kind  of  government 
to  be  established.  Some  w^ere  in  favor  of  complete  inde- 
pendence, while  others  wanted  a  provisional  government 
that  should  last  until  that  of  the  United  States  should 
be  extended  over  the  country.  The  English  interests, 
unable  longer  to  prevent  some  action,  now  directed  their 
influence  toward  securing  an  independent  government, 
under  the  protectorate  of  England,  if  possible,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States  at  any  rate.  The  decision 
favored  a  provisional  government,  and  a  committee  of 
nine  was  appointed  to  draft  a  plan  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Champooick  on  the 
fifth  of  July,  1843,  This  committee  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  civil  government  in  Oregon,  be- 
cause of  the  responsibility  which  rested  upon  it,  and 
because  of  the  excellence  of  its  work.  Its  members 
were  neither  learned  nor  acquainted  with  the  law,  but 
they  possessed  good  judgment  and  common  sense.  Their 
meeting  place  was  an  old  barn  belonging  to  the  Meth- 
odist mission. 
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In  the  drawing  up  of  their  organ  of  government  they 
very  wisely  adopted  the  ordinance  of  1787,  making  such 
changes  as  the  peculiar  local  conditions  rendered  neces- 
sary. There  was,  first,  a  bill  of  rights,  providing  for  free- 
dom of  religious  belief  and  worship,  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus  and  trial  by  a  jury  of  peers,  proportionate  represen- 
tation, judicial  procedure  according  to  common  law,  mod- 
erate fines  and  reasonable  punishment,  encouragement 
of  morality  and  knowledge,  maintenance  of  schools,  good 
faith  toward  the  Indian,  and  the  prohibition  of  slavery. 
There  was,  also,  provision  for  the  necessary  organs  of 
government,  a  legislative  branch,  to  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers, elected  annually ;  an  executive  branch,  to  consist 
of  a  committee  of  three ;  and  a  judicial  department,  to 
consist  of  supreme  and  associate  judges,  a  probate 
judge,  and  justice  of  the  peace.  Provision  was  made 
for  subordinate  officials,  a  battalion  of  soldiers,  and 
grants  of  land  to  settlers.  On  the  appointed  day  the 
meeting  convened  at  Champooick  to  receive  the  report. 
It  came,  opportunely,  on  the  day  following  our  national 
holiday.  Although  the  general  sentiment  seems  to  have 
been  friendly  to  the  movement,  yet  there  was  enough 
variety  of  opinion  to  lend  spice  to  the  occasion.  When 
the  plan  drawn  up  had  been  reported  to  the  people,  its 
provisions  were  readily  passed.  The  principal  discus- 
sion took  place  in  regard  to  the  executive.  It  had  not 
been  the  purpose  to  have  any  executive  at  all,  on  account 
of  the  rivalry  for  the  governorship,  which  unfortunately 
existed  at  a  time  when  united  action  was  desirable.  The 
committee,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  had  recom- 
mended as  a  compromise  an  executive  committee  of 
three.  Although  it  was  characterized  by  the  opposition 
as  a  '*  hydra-headed  monster,"  and  a  * 'repetition  of  the 
Roman  Triumvirate,*'  it  was  finally  accepted. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  organic  laws,  and  the  elec- 
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tion  of  the  necessary  officers,  the  goyernment  went  into 

operation.  It  had  no  provision  for  taxafion,  and  its  ex- 
penses had  to  be  met  by  voluutaiy  subscription.  It  had 
no  public  buildings,  and  for  a  time  had  to  meet  at  private 
houses.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  there  were  defects 
in  the  plan  of  goyernment  as  at  first  adopted.  It  was 
found  to  be  unfitted  for  governing  a  community  of  any 
large  number,  or  for  any  long  period  of  time*  It  had 
been  prepared  only  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  only 
for  a  short  time.  Its  very  imperfections,  however,  were 
virtues  to  those  who  feared  that  a  more  perfect  govern- 
ment would  lead  to  independence  from  the  United  States, 
which  was  an  all-absorbing  question  among  the  colonists 
and  the  basis  of  their  party  distinctions.  As  time  passed, 
however,  and  the  United  States  took  no  action  toward 
extending  her  government  over  the  colony,  it  became 
apparent  that  something  must  be  done  to  make  the  pro- 
visional government  stronger  and  better  fit  to  endure  a 
longer  delay,  and  to  govern  more  effectively  the  larger 
numbers  which  were  coming  into  the  country.  The  first 
message  of  the  executive  committee,  therefore,  contained 
the  following  words  :  *'At  the  time  of  our  organization 
it  was  expected  that  the  United  States  would  have  taken 
possession  of  the  country  before  this  time,  but  a  year 
has  rolled  around,  and  there  appears  little  or  no  pros- 
pect of  aid  from  that  quarter,  consequently  we  are  yet 
left  to  our  own  resources  for  protection.  In  view  of  tlie 
present  state  of  affairs,  we  would  recommend  to  your 
consideration  the  adoption  of  some  measures  for  a  more 
thorough  organization ,  * *" 

The  changes  recommended  were  :  Creation  of  a  single 
executive  in  place  of  a  committee  of  three ;  increase  in 
the  number  of  representatives  in  the  legislative  depart- 
ment ;   change   in   the   judicial   system,    together   with 
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changes  in  certain  specific  subjects  more  of  the  nature 
of  statute  than  fundamental  law.  The  recommendation 
was  followed  and  the  changes  were  made.  This  first 
session  of  the  governmental  body,  indeed,  was  prolific  in 
legislation.  Not  only  did  it  make  these  changes,  but  an 
act  was  passed  more  exactly  defining  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  government.  In  the  original  plan  it  had  been  vague, 
and  was  by  this  act  confined  to  the  region  south  of  the 
Columbia  River.  Provision  was  likewise  made  for  the 
raising  of  revenue  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  more  effective 
government,  and  all  who  refused  to  pay  their  taxes  were 
denied  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the  benefits  which  the 
government  conferred.  This  was  an  effective  mode  of 
winning  the  support  of  some  who  had  stood  aloof.  Acts 
were  passed  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  negroes  and  mulattoes  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  territory  upon  penalty  of  whipping.  It 
was  the  desire  of  the  members  of  this  first  legislature  to 
call  a  constitutional  convention  for  making  the  organ  of 
government  more  perfect  and  putting  the  changes  already 
made  into  permanent  shape.  It  met  with  opposition, 
however,  because  of  the  fear  that  it  might  drift  into  an 
independent  government,  toward  which  there  was  in 
many  directions  a  strong  tendency. 

The  session  of  1845  was  made  up  largely  of  the  Amer- 
ican party,  and  these  men  soon  began  the  work  of  making 
what  they  refused  to  call  a  "constitution,"  but  called  a 
revised  '^compact,"  to  be  submitted  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  compact  secured  most  of  the  changes  already 
made,  drew  a  distinction  between  statute  and  funda- 
mental law,  was  well  worded,  and  removed  the  vague- 
ness of  previous  provisions.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiment  which  existed  in  the  colony,  and  was, 
therefore,  adopted  by  vote  of  the  people  at  a  special  elec- 
tion, July  26,  1845.     These  changes  were  made  possible 
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by  the  greater  legal  talent  which  came  with  the  migra- 
tions of  1843  and  1844,  and  were  made  necessary  by  the 
increase  in  population  and  the  delays  of  the  national 
government.  For  three  years  longer  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  in  force,  exercising  all  the  sovereign  func- 
tions of  government ;  and,  before  superseded,  it  carried 
on  a  war  with  the  Indians. 

Thus  came  into  existence  that  government  which  has 
been  characterized  by  one  who  was  in  a  position  to  know 
as,  "strong  without  an  array  or  navy,  and  rich  without 
a  treasury;"  so  effective  ''that  property  was  safe,  schools 
established  and  supported,  contracts  enforced,  debts  col- 
lected, and  the  majesty  of  the  law  vindicated.  "^^  This 
is  a  judgment  quite  generally  endorsed  by  the  oldest  of 
the  pioneers  who  look  back  to  it  with  pride  and  affec- 
tion,^ 

The  formation  of  the  provisional  government  met  with 
no  opposition  from  congress  or  the  President.  In  fact, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  received  any  formal  at- 
tention at  alL  It  was  J  however,  whether  so  recognised 
or  not,  a  long  step  in  advance.  All  that  the  United 
States  government  could  wish  to  accomplish  in  securing 
an  equal  foothold  in  the  territory,  was  brought  about 
withqut  action  on  its  part  and  without  complications  that 
might  have  accompanied  an  extension  of  a  United  States 
territorial  government  over  the  country,  as  provided  by 
the  various  bills.  Every  issue  which  the  government 
itself  could  have  forced,  was  forced  by  the  pioneers  them- 
selves* A  permanent  break  was  made  in  the  old  order 
of  things  ;  the  fur  trading  regime  was  forced  to  give  place 
to  an  agricultural  civilization .  The  way  was  prepared 
for  a  distinctly  American  government,  The  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Oregon  question  was  made  easier  than  it 
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Otherwise  would  have  been  ;  aijd  a  splendid  demonstra- 
tion was  given  of  the  fact  so  often  seen  in  the  history  of 
nations,  that  crises  are  settled  most  effectually  by  the 
people  of  the  nation  themselves.  The  English  made  an 
effort  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  and  pre- 
serve their  old  authority.  But  their  autocratic  social 
machinery,  which  probably  had  been  best  fitted  for  the 
period  of  the  fur  trade,  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  dem- 
ocratic provisional  government  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
an  agricultural  settlement.  It  was  the  passing  away  of 
one  type  of  social  order  as  the  conditions  themselves 
changed,  a  fact  well  verified  by  the  cordial  support  the 
new  order  of  things  received  from  many  who  had  opposed 
its  formation. 

The  effect  of  the  change  upon  the  Indian  people  was 
more  serious.  The  passing  away  of  the  old  was  fraught 
with  great  significance  to  them.  The  entrance  of  the  new 
meant  the  gradual  loss  of  their  lands  and  the  changing  of 
their  habits  of  wilderness  existence.  It  was  not  long  ere 
the  new  government  found  itself  involved  in  difficulties 
growing  out  of  these  conditions,  with  which  it  was  not 
able  to  grapple  alone.  When  the  time  of  greatest  need 
drew  near,  however,  it  was  possible  to  take  another  step 
in  the  gradual  development  of  civil  government,  as  it 
was  necessary  for  the  national  government  to  take  some 
steps  in  the  protection  of  its  citizens  against  the  Indians. 
The  events  which  led  up  to,  and  which  made  possible 
this  result,  so  long  struggled  for,  are  as  romantic  and 
stirring  as  anything  that  has  ever  occurred  in  our  history. 

In  tracing  the  influences  which  were  at  work  to  bring 
about  the  further  steps  in  the  development  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, we  need,  first,  to  note  the  effect  produced  by 
the  treaty  of  1842,  which  settled  the  northeastern  bound- 
ary. That  annoying  question,  whicli  had  been  under 
dispute  so  long,  had,  by  virtue  of  the  anxious  desire  to 
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reach  a  conclusion,  done  much  to  retard  the  settlement 
of  other  questions  of  difference,  particularly  that  of  the 
northwestern  boundary.  But,  now  that  tjie  settlement 
had  been  reached,  the  way  was  clear  for  attention  to  this 
question  by  itself,  and  freed  from  its  bearing  upon  other 
issues.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  surely  a  signifi* 
cant  one  in  the  development  of  our  subject.  Its  imme- 
diate importance  was,  of  course,  connected  with  the 
boundary  question  ;  but  the  extension  of  a  civil  govern- 
ment was  waiting  upon  that,  and  its  fate  inseparably 
connected  with  it.  In  his  message  of  December,  1842, 
while  explaining  the  omission  of  a  settlement  from  tlie 
treaty  just  concluded,  Tyler  manifests  something  of  the 
freedom  gained,  in  a  bolder  statement  than  had  appeared 
from  the  executive  department  for  many  years:  *'The 
territory  of  the  United  States,  commonly  called  the  Ore- 
gon Territory,  lying  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  nortli  of  the 
forty -second  degree  of  latitude,  to  a  portion  of  which 
Great  Britain  lays  claim »  begins  to  attract  the  attention 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  the  tide  of  population,  which 
has  reclaimed  what  was  so  lately  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, in  more  contiguous  regions,  is  preparing  to  flow 
over  those  vast  districts  which  stretch  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  In  advance  of  the  ac- 
quirement of  individual  rights  to  those  lands,  sound 
policy  dictates  that  every  effort  should  be  resorted  ta  by 
the  two  governments  to  settle  their  respective  claims/' 
While  the  colonists  w^ere  urging  on  the  formation  of 
tlie  provisional  government,  and  the  national  policy  was 
pervaded  by  the  greater  freedom  shown  in  Tyler's  mes- 
sage, another  influence  was  brought  to  bear  toward  the 
acconiplisliment  of  the  result.  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
1843  that  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  head  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  mission  at  Waiilatpu,  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Walla  Walla,  appeared  in  Washington »     He 
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had  made  the  long  and  dangerous  journey  in  the  winter 
season,  when  hardy  mountain  trappers  would  scarcely 
dare  to  try  it.  Almost  frozen  by  the  cold,  and  nearly 
lost  in  the  blinding  snow  storms,  he  finally  reached  his 
destination.  This  heroic  journey  was  made  partly  in 
the  interests  of  his  mission  work,  and  partly  to  awaken 
such  interest  in  the  country  that  immigrants  would 
come,  and  that  the  government  would  protect  them  in 
their  coming.  Although,  before  this  time,  he  had  been 
attentive  to  his  work  among  the  Indians,  and,  by  reason 
of  the  location  of  his  mission,  had  been  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise caution  and  reserve,  yet  he  was  always  an  ardent 
admirer  of  American  institutions  and  looked  forward  to 
their  final  extension  over  the  country.  He  was  a  quiet 
yet  earnest  advocate  of  the  provisional  government,  and 
was  fully  aware  of  the  means  by  which  further  results 
were  to  be  secured.  The  gradual  settlement  of  the 
country  by  industrious  and  moral  people,  a  strict  and 
friendly  observance  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  a  self- 
imposed  system  of  government  suited  to  existing  needs, 
a  final  settlement  of  the  boundary  that  would  preserve 
the  territory  that  rightly  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
and  a  final  incorporation  into  the  nation  when  possible, 
would  seem  to  express  his  position. 

Both  among  the  colonists  and  in  the  east  the  feeling 
was  prevalent  that  in  settlement  rather  than  in  congres- 
sional action  lay  the  issue  of  the  Oregon  question.  He- 
roic work  had  been  done  in  congress,  and  heroic  work 
was  being  done  by  the  colonists  themselves.  There  were 
indications,  also,  tliat  the  English  were  awake  to  the 
importance  of  settlement.  Already  they  had  a*  number 
of  Canadian  and  French  ex-employees  of  the  company 
in  the  valley  of  tlie  Willamette ;  a  body  of  emigrants 
had  just  come  to  the  country  around  Puget  Sound,  and 
various   rumors  were  afloat  of  settlement  on  a  larger 
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scale.  As  the  success  of  the  Americans'  hopes  rested 
now  on  settlement,  this  was,  indeed,  a  critical  moment 
for  the  advocates  of  proTisional  government  and  the 
final  extension  of  the  institutions  of  their  native  laud. 
It  was  a  time  for  heroic  action,  and  the  journey  of  Mar- 
cus Whitman  will  al\^ays  be  named  as  one  of  the  most 
jSignificaot,  as  well  as  romantic  events  in  the  history  of 
civil  government  in  Oregon . 

Such  an  ambassador  could  not  fail  of  a  hearing,  and 
conferences  were  held  both  with  the  President,  John 
Tyler,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Daniel  Webster.  Dr. 
Whitman  emphasized  the  value  of  the  country,  and  what 
was  more  significant,  the  possibility  of  reaching  it  by 
wagon.  Any  abandonment,  however,  of  the  Oregon 
cause  beyond  a  reasonable  compromise,  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  one  who  has  traced  the  government's  rela- 
tion to  the  question  from  the  beginning.  And  even 
such  a  compromise  would  seem  uncalled  for,  when  the 
northwe^'itern  boundary  question  stood  by  itself  freed 
from  other  objects.  Some  of  the  friends  and  associates 
of  Dr.  Whitman,  however,  are  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  some  such  sacrifice  was  in  contemplatio!i  and 
had  practically  been  made  before  his  appearance  in 
Washington.  If  the  evidence  that  comes  to  light  con- 
firms the  advocacy  of  such  a  policy  by  Mr.  Webster, 
it  would  liave  been  a  surprise  to  eyery  one,  and  -would 
have  met  a  storm  of  opposition  when  made  public,  and 
could  hardly  liave  been  ratified,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
popular  interest  liad  never  been  greater,  presidential 
supjjort  never  more  hopeful,  and  tlie  records  and  tra- 
ditions regarding  the  boundary  line  had  never  consid- 
ered seriously  any  settlement  below  the  forty-ninth  de- 
gree of  latitude. 

Upon  his  return  west  in  1843,  Mr.  Whitman  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  an  account  of  his  journey,  and  the  ' 
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emigration  that  had  gone  west  that  year.  It  was  the 
first  large  emigration,  numbering  about  one  thousand 
people,  and  had  been  guided  through  the  mountains 
by  Mr.  Whitman,  making  the  entire  journey  by  wagon. 
Accompanying  this  letter  was  the  draft  of  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  forts  at  various  points  along 
the  route  for  the  protection  of  further  emigration.  This 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  accordance  with  an  under- 
standing, reached  during  his  stay  at  Washington,  and 
marks  the  policy  of  the  government  until  the  end  was 
reached. 

The  succeeding  messages  of  President  Tyler  are  firmer 
in  their  tone  and  give  more  space  to  the  subject.  In  the 
message  of  December,  1843,  he  said:  * 'After  the  most 
rigid,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  unbiased  examination 
of  the  subject,  the  United  States  have  always  contended 
that  their  rights  appertain  to  the  entire  region  between 
forty-two  degrees  of  latitude  and  fifty-four  degrees  and 
forty  minutes.  *  *  *  In  the  meantime  it  is  proper 
to  remark  that  many  of  our  citizens  are  either  already 
established  in  the  territory,  or  are  on  their  way  thither 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  permanent  settlements,  while 
others  are  preparing  to  follow ;  and,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  I  must  repeat  the  recommendations,  contained  in 
previous  messages  for  tlie  establishment  of  military  posts 
at  such  places  along  the  line  of  travel  as  will  furnish 
security  and  protection  to  our  hardy  adventurers,  against 
hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  inhabiting  those  regions.  Our 
laws  should  also  follow  them,  so  modified  as  the  circum- 
stances may  seem  to  require.  Under  the  influence  of 
our  free  system  of  government  new  republics  are  des- 
tined to  spring  up,  at  no  distant  day,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  similar  to  those  existing  on  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  giving  a  wider  and  more  extensive 
spread  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty." 


Still  stronger  is  the  language  of  tlie  message  of  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  when  the  notification  of  another  conference 
is  accompanied  by  the  words;  **The  establishment  of 
military  forts  along  the  route  at  suitable  points  upon  tlie 
extended  line  of  land  travel  would  enable  our  citizens 
to  emigrate  in  comparative  safety  to  the  fertile  regions 
below  tlie  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  and  make  the  provision 
of  the  existing  convention  foe  joint  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory more  available  than  hitherto,  to  the  latter,  *  *  * 
[  ^legislative  enactment  should  also  be  made  which  should 
tepread  the  jegis  over  him  of  our  laws,  bo  as  to  afford 
protection  to  his  person  and  property,  when  he  shall 
[have  reached  his  distant  home*  In  the  latter  respect 
the  British  Government  has  been  much  more  careful  of 
the  interests  of  such  of  her  people  as  are  to  be  found  in 
tliat  country,  than  the  United  States,  Whatever  may  l>e 
the  result  of  the  pending  negotiations,  such  measures 
are  necessary.  It  will  afford  rue  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  witness  a  happy  and  favorable  termination  to  the 
existing  negotiations  upon  terms  compatible  with  the 
public  honor,  and  the  best  efforts  of  the  government 
will  continue  to  be  directed  to  this  end/*'* 

But  other  inHuences  were  at  work  to  bring  about  these 
changes.  Then,  as  now,  the  scent  of  politicians  for  issues 
to  place  in  their  platforms  for  winning  votes,  were  keen. 
And  here  was  a  question  well  fitted  to  their  purpose. 
The  southern  wing  of  the  democratic  party  was  anxious 
to  annex  Texas  in  the  interests  of  slavery,  and  an  an- 
nexation of  Oregon  to  satisfy  the  northern  wing  was  a 
slirewd  move  to  gain  votes  and  phice  James  K.  Polk 
in  the  presidential  chair. '*  It  was  a  bold  stroke,  and 
might  easily   bnng  on   war  mth    England.     But   now 
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all  the  fears  of  entanglement,  which  had  furnished  the 
theme  of  many  an  eloquent  discourse  were  thrown  aside, 
and  the  country  entered  upon  an  exciting  campaign,  in 
which  the  rallying  cry  was  "Fifty-four,  Forty  or  Fight." 
In  spite  of  angry  threats  of  war  on  the  part  of  England, 
Mr.  Polk  was  elected,  and  the  administration  was  com- 
mitted to  a  settlement  of  the  question. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Mr.  Polk  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject as  follows  :  "It  will  become  my  duty  to  assert  and 
maintain  by  all  constitutional  means  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  that  portion  of  our  territory  which  lies 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  title  is  'clear  and 
unquestionable,'  and  already  our  people  are  preparing 
to  perfect  that  title  by  occupying  it  with  their  wives  and 
children.  But  eighty  years  ago  our  population  was 
confined  on  the  west  by  the  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies. 
Within  that  period  our  people,  increasing  to  many  mil- 
lions, have  filled  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
adventurously  ascended  the  Missouri  to  its  head  springs, 
are  already  engaged  in  establishing  the  blessing  of  self- 
government  in  the  valley  of  which  the  rivers  flow  to  the 
Pacific.  The  world  beholds  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the 
industry  of  our  emigrants.  To  us  belongs  the  duty  of 
protecting  them  wherever  they  may  be  upon  our  soil. 
The  jurisdiction  of  our  laws  and  the  benefits  of  our  re- 
publican institutions  should  be  extended  over  them  in  the 
distant  regions  which  they  have  selected  for  their  homes. 
The  increasing  facilities  of  intercourse  will  easily  bring 
the  states,  of  which  the  formation  in  that  part  of  our 
territory  cannot  long  be  delayed,  within  the  sphere  of 
our  federative  Union.  In  the  meantime  every  obligation 
imposed  by  treaty  or  conventional  stipulation  should  be 
sacredly  respected."  In  the  message  of  December,  1845, 
he  said  :  "Beyond  all  question  the  protection  of  our  laws 
and  our  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  ought  to  be  im- 
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mediately  extended  over  our  citizens  in  Oregon.  They 
have  had  just  cause  to  complain  of  our  long  neglect  in 
this  particular,  and  have  in  consequence  been  compelled, 
for  their  own  safety  and  protection,  to  establish  a  pro- 
visional government  for  themselves.  Strong  in  their 
allegiance  and  ardent  in  their  attachment  to  tlie  United 
States,  they  have  been  thus  cast  upon  their  own  re- 
sources. They  are  anxious  that  our  laws  should  be 
extended  over  them^  and  I  recommend  that  this  be  done 
by  congress  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  the  full 
extent  to  which  the  British  parliament  have  proceeded 
in  regard  to  British  subjects  in  that  territory,  *  *  * 
The  British  proposition  of  compromise,  which  would 
make  the  Columbia  River  the  line,  south  of  the  forty- 
ninth  degree,  with  a  trifling  addition  of  detached  terri- 
tory north  of  that  river,  can  never  for  a  moment  be 
entertained  by  the  United  States/'  Considerable  space 
in  the  message  was  given  to  this  subject^  and  recommen- 
dations were  made  for  Indian  agencies,  custom  houses, 
postoftices,  and  post  roads,  a  surveyor  of  lands,  liberal 
grants  to  settlers,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
laws,  and  the  required  year's  notice  to  England  of  the 
expiration  of  the  treaty  of  joint  occupancy* 

With  considerable  of  the  jingo  spirit  in  the  house,  and 
with  commendable  moderation  in  the  senate,  a  notice 
was  finally  prepared  which  would  accomplish  the  result 
without  giving  offense.  England,  realizing  that  longer 
delay  might  only  injure  her  cause ,  finally  took  the  initia- 
tive and  proposed  the  conference  which  met  in  1846,  and 
settled  the  boundary  by  a  compromise  at  the  forty-ninth 
degree  of  latitude. 

The  settlement  of  the  boundary  line  was  the  result 
that  had  been  looked  for  so  many  years,  and  it  would 
geem  that  nothing  longer  stood  in  tlie  way  of  a  reali- 
sation of  the  hopes  of  all  who  favored  the  extension 
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of  the  national  government  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
One  after  another  the  obstacles  had  been  falling  away. 
The  knowledge  and  facilities  of  travel  which  enabled 
yearly  trains  of  emigrants  to  cross  the  plains  were  elimi- 
nating the  element  of  distance.  The  advance  of  a  sturdy 
population  carrying  westward  breadth  of  views  and  force 
of  character  was  deciding  the  national  policy,  and  the 
settlement,  of  the  boundary  line  removed  a  multitude  of 
difficulties  which  filled  the  whole  period  of  joint  occu- 
pancy. Why  then  should  there  be  longer  delay  ?  Action 
was  expected  by  the  people,  the  needs  were  growing 
greater  every  day. 

It  is  easily  explained.  The  very  cause  which  had 
gained  for  the  nation  the  territory,  now  operated  to  re- 
tard the  passage  of  a  bill  which  would  make-  it  a  terri- 
tory in  government.  The  question  in  the  last  phase  of 
its  existence  had  gained  entrance  into  the  party  politics 
of  the  country,  which  at  that  time  were  identified  with 
the  question  of  slavery  and  its  extension  into  new  terri- 
tory. Though  every  barrier  was  removed,  though  Dr. 
Whitman  with  thirteen  others  had  been  murdered  by  In- 
dians, though  an  urgent  petition  was  received  from  the 
provisional  government  pleading  for  action,  though  two 
special  messengers  were  sent  to  Washington  to  hasten 
legislation,  though  the  democratic  party  was  pledged  to 
complete  the  work  begun,  though  the  President  sent  a 
special  and  urgent  message  to  congress,  though  the  ter- 
ritory in  question  was  wlioUy  outside  of  the  belt  where 
slavery  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  exist,  yet  an 
obstinate  desire  to  maintain  the  abstract  doctrine,  and 
prevent  any  reflections  upon  the  unholy  institution  of 
slavery,  was  responsible  for  this  delay. 

The  President  in  his  message  of  December,  1847,  said  : 
* 'Besides  the  want  of  legal  authority  for  continuing  their 
provisional  government,  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  pro- 
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tect  theni  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  or  to 
secure  to  them  the  eDJoyment  of  the  privileges  of  other 
citizens  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitu* 
tion  of  the  United  States.  They  should  have  the  right  of 
suffrage,  be  represented  in  a  territorial  legislature  bj^  a 
delegate  in  congress,  and  possess  all  the  riglits  and  priv- 
ileges which  citizens  of  other  portions  of  the  United 
States  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  or  may  now  enjoy/' 

While  the  executive  department  was  strongly  urging 
the  question,  it  was  receiving  attention  likewise  in  con- 
gress* After  the  death  of  Henator  Lion,  new  advocates  of 
tlie  subject  came  forward,  both  in  the  house  and  in  the 
senate.  Bills  and  resolutions  were  before  the  legislature 
continually.  Memorials  came  in  from  bodies  of  prospec- 
tive settlers,  from  city  councils,  and  even  from  state 
legislatures.  The  provisional  government  sent  petitions 
in  behalf  of  the  colonists,  which  were  well  worded  state- 
ments of  the  situation-  Atchison  and  Hughes^  both  of 
Missouri,  introduced  bills,  in  whicli  the  boundary  line 
at  fifty-four  degrees,  forty  minutes,  was  asserted.  The 
notice  of  the  termination  of  tlie  treaty  of  joint  occupancy 
was  given  which  led  to  the  conference  of  1846,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  boundary.  After  the  treaty,  various 
bills  were  introduced  for  the  establishment  of  a  territorial 

\  government.  For  two  years  obstructions  and  delays  pre- 
vented action,  and  the  last  session  under  Polk's  adminis- 
tration arrived.  There  were  at  this  time  two  bills  before 
congress,  both  practically  framed  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 

[of  Illinois,  The  interest  manifested  by  Mr.  Douglas 
in  this  matter  again  illustrates  how  nnich  the  develop- 
ment of  civil  government  in  Oregon  is  connected  with 

I  other  questions.  He  seems  to  have  been  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  creation  of  new  territories  out  of  the  posses- 
sions west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  a  conversation  before 
his  death  he  stated  to  a  friend,  who  has  reported  it  in  a 
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treatise,  that  this  interest  was  caused  by  a  conviction 
that  there  was  a  settled  policy  in  the  east  to  prevent  the 
westward  growth  of  the  nation  by  settling  the  Indian 
tribes,  as  they  were  gradually  being  moved  upon  the 
public  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Not  only  would 
this  prevent  a  large  part  of  that  valley  from  being  settled 
and  becoming  a  part  of  the  nation,  but  would  completely 
cut  off  the  line  of  emigration  to  Oregon,  retarding  its 
growth,  or  destroying  it  altogether.** 

An  unfortunate  amendment  touching  the  question  of 
slavery  was  made  to  Mr.  Douglas'  bill,  and  from  that 
time  on  the  main  issue  was  buried  out  of  sight  in  the 
discussion  of  the  slavery  question.  The  representatives 
from  the  south  would  not  sanction  a  denial  of  their  right 
to  take  their  slaves  with  them  into  any  of  the  new  terri- 
tories. Various  attempts  were  made  to  sidetrack  the 
question  by  joining  its  destiny  with  that  of  California 
and  New*Mexico,  and  various  efforts  at  compromise  were 
made.  As  the  last  day  of  session  came,  the  anxiety  was 
intense.  The  bill  was  before  the  senate  for  decision. 
The  subject  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  was 
continued  into  the  night.  Many  of  the  leading  men  took 
part  in  the  discussion.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  delay  action  until  the  expiration  of  congress.  Mr. 
Benton  called  attention  to  the  urgent  need  for  immediate 
action  in  somewhat  exaggerated  language  :  "A  few  years 
ago  we  were  ready  to  fight  all  the  world  to  get  posses- 
sion ;  and  now  we  are  just  as  willing  to  throw  her  away 
as  we  were  then  to  risk  everything  for  her  possession. 
She  is  left  without  a  government,  without  laws,  while  at 
this  moment  she  is  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Indians. 
There  are  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  persons  settled  there 
who  have  claims  on  our  protection.     She  is  three  thou- 

"Brlef  Treatise  on  Constitutional  and  Party  C^ue»tlons  by  S.  A.  Douglas. 
Reported  by  J.  M.  Cults. 
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saud  railes  from  the  metropolitan  seat  of  goveromerit. 
And  yet,  although  she  has  set  up  a  provisional  govern- 
ment for  herself,  and  that  provisional  government  has 
taken  on  itself  the  enactment  of  laws,  it  is  left  to  the  will 
of  every  individLial  to  determine  for  himself  whether  he 
will  obey  those  laws  or  not.  She  has  now  reached  a 
point  beyond  which  she  can  exist  no  longer?*'^'  Tlie 
opposition  spirit  is  illustrated  in  the  equally  exagerated 
remarks  of  John  C-  Calhoun:  ''The  separation  of  the 
north  and  south  is  now  completed.  The  south  has  now 
a  solemn  obligation  to  perform  to  herself,  to  the  Consti- 
tution, to  the  Union.  She  is  I)ound  to  come  to  a  decision 
not  to  permit  this  to  go  on  any  further,  but  to  show  that, 
dearly  as  she  privies  the  Union,  there  are  questions  which 
she  regards  as  of  greater  importance.  She  is  boimd  to 
fulfill  her  obligations  as  she  may  best  understand  them. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  territorial  government,  but  n 
question  involving  the  Union."  It  is  interesting  to  hear 
Mr.  Webster's  views  as  summed  up  in  tlie  (Congressional 
Globe  :  *'  His  objection  to  slavery  was  irrespective  of 
lines,  and  points  of  latitude.  He  was  opposed  to  it  in 
every  shape,  and  in  every  qualification.  He  was  against 
any  compromise  of  the  question/-  At  the  close  of  the 
day  a  motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table  was  defeated. 
The  evening  was  given  to  discussion,  and  a  motion  to 
a<liourn  was  Io«t.  As  the  night  passed  away,  the  friends 
of  the  bill  reclined  in  the  ante-rooms  ready  to  vote  if  an 
opportunity  came,  wliile  a  few  kept  guard  in  the  senate 
chamber.  A  motioo  at  midnight  to  adjourn  was  lost.  A 
senator  from  Mississippi  arose  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
time.  Until  9  o'clock  the  following  morning,  which  was 
Sunday t  ho  gave  a  rambling  history  of  the  world,  begin- 
ning with  the  story  of  the  creation.     Exhausted,  eitlier 
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in  strength,  material,  or  obstinacy,  he  finally  sat  down. 
Senator  Benton,  ever  on  the  alert,  immediately  moved 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  It  was  carried  in  a  short  time, 
and  taken  to  the  President  for  his  signature  so  that  it 
might  become  a  part  of  his  administration .  Thus  Oregon 
became  a  territory  August  14,  1848.  It  was  a  very  fitting 
thing  that  Senator  Benton,  who  had  from  the  first  cham- 
pioned the  cause,  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
it  finished. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  making  Oregon  a  territory 
resembled  those  of  other  bills  of  a  similar  kind  in  most 
particulars.  The  special  messengers,  J.  Quinn  Thorn- 
ton and  Stephen  L.  Meek,  had  been  able  to  make  sugges- 
tions which  fitted  the  bill  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
new  territory.  It  was  notable  in  being  the  first  bill  to 
set  aside  two  townships  of  land,  instead  of  one,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  schools.  It  recognized  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  already  in  existence,  and  endorsed 
the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  had  al- 
ready been  adopted,  in  regard  to  slavery.  The  trans- 
ition from  the  provisional  government  to  the  territorial 
was  easily  made,  and  Oregon  started  out  on  a  new  era  of 
existence.  The  first  Governor  appointed,  Gen.  Joseph 
Lane,  referring  later  in  congress  to  the  experience  of 
this  time  said  :  '*When  I  arrived  there,  in  the  winter  of 
1848,  I  found  the  provisional  government  working  beau- 
tifully. Peace  and  plenty  blessed  the  hills  and  vales, 
and  harmony  and  quiet,  under  the  benign  influence  of 
that  government,  reigned  supreme  throughout  her  bor- 
ders. I  thought  it  was  almost  a  pity  to  disturb  the 
existing  relations,  to  put  that  government  down  and 
another  up.  Yet  they  came  out  to  meet  me,  their  first 
Governor,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  They 
told  me  how  proud  they  were  to  be  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  how  glad  they  were  to  welcome 
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me  as  holding  the  commission  of  the  general  govern- 
ment/* 

The  period  of  territorial  governraent  was  one  of  growth 
along  all  lines.  Trouble  with  the  Indians,  increase  of 
population,  development  of  industrial  life,  and  the  var- 
ious  needs  of  a  growing  community,  made  many  drafts 
upon  the  new  government.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
largeness  of  the  territory  made  a  division  desirable. 
The  petple  north  of  the  Columbia,  separated  from  those 
to  the  south  by  geographical  boundaries,  and  possessing 
interests  of  their  own,  voted  to  request  the  formation  of 
the  Washington  Territory,  This  was  granted  by  con- 
gress in  1853, 

It  was  not  long  before  forces  began  to  bring  about  the 
lasttatepin  the  development  of  civil  government.  There 
'were  many  things  which  led  to  a  desire  for  statehood. 
The  people,  in  their  provisional  government »  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  complete  management  of  tlieir 
local  affairs,  without  the  supervision  of  any  power  above 
them.  While  they  valued  the  strength  that  was  derived 
from  connection  with  the  United  States,  there  were  many 
restrictions  whicli  troubled  them.  Then,  too,  there  were 
other  delays  incident  to  ratification  of  legislation,  which 
was  vexatious,  particuhirly  to  a  people  who  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  the  quick  application  of  their  own  laws.  The 
difference  between  the  local  and  national  policy  regard- 
ing the  Indian  problem  was  another  indueuce  at  work. 
The  people,  annoyed  by  troubles  with  the  Indians,  which 
were  breaking  out  at  intervals,  were  inclined  to  a  policy 
that  would  remove  the  Indians  entirehr,  while  tlie  gen- 
eral government  sought  to  pursue  a  policy  that  was  more 
conservative*  Nor  was  the  local  pride,  which  the  rapid 
progress  of  California  into  statehood  liad  aroused,  en- 
tirely without  its  effect.  A  desire  was  likewise  mani- 
fested for  the  advantage  that  was  thought  to  lie  in  the 
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larger  representation  that  a  state  would  have  in  con- 
gress, by  the  addition  of  two  senators.  Nor  were  am- 
bitious politicians  wanting  to  keep  alive  this  belief  and 
to  accept  the  positions  created.  There  were  influences 
pulling  toward  the  creation  of  a  state  government,  with 
its  senatorial  representation,  outside  of  the  community 
most  directly  interested.  There  are  always  interests  to 
be  found  in  the  general  drift  of  political  aflfairs  that  seek 
re-enforcement  through  the  admission  of  new  states. 

So  great,  however,  was  the  opposition  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory,  that  the  calling  of  a  constitutional 
convention  was  three  times  submitted  to  the  people  be- 
fore it  was  sanctioned .  There  was  opposition  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  territory  where  a  plan  was  in  con- 
templation for  union  with  Northern  California  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  state ;  there  was  opposition  from 
the  whig  party  which  was  growing  in  power  and  had  a 
vigorous  organ  to  represent  it  in  the  Oregonian^  and 
there  was  a  feeling  of  conservatism  which  felt  that 
things  were  not  yet  ripe  for  statehood,  expressed  later 
so  well  by  Matthew  P.  Deady,  the  President  of  the  Con- 
vention, in  his  closing  address  to  that  body:  *'I  have 
not  regretted  the  delay  that  has  occurred,  by  the  country 
refusing  to  authorize  a  convention  before  this  time  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  think  it  has  been  for  the  best.  As  to 
mere  numbers  and  wealth,  we  have  doubtless  sufficient 
of  both  to  maintain  a  state  government ;  but  a  people 
in  my  opinion,  require  age  and  maturity,  as  well  as 
wealth  and  numbers  to  make  them  competent  to  carry 
on  a  government  successfully.  As  in  the  growth  of  the 
child  and  the  oak  so  with  a  people.  Thrown  together 
as  we  have  been,  upon  this  coast,  it  requires  time  to 
knit  together  in  one  harmonious  whole  our  diversified 
elements  of  population."*® 

iflJournal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
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The  Constitutional  Convention  met  in  August  of  1857, 
at  Salem,  find  was  in  session  for  four  weeks.     It  con- 

ited  of  sixty  delegates.  It  was  early  agreed  to  leave 
the  question  of  slavery  to  be  decided  by  the  people  them- 
selves, at  the  same  time  that  they  acted  upon  the  con- 
stitution, and  thus  the  greatest  danger  of  obstruction 
and  delay  was  removed.  The  discussions,  as  reported 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  indicate  considerable 
party  spirit,  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  harmon- 
ious and  marked  by  fairness  and  deliberation.  Little 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  framing  the  main  features 
of  the  constitution,  providing  for  the  organs  of  govern- 
ment, A  general  disposition  favorable  to  economy  was 
manifested  throughout.  That  it  sometimes  went  to  ex- 
tremes would  be  indicated  by  the  dry  humor  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  chief  executive  of  the  state  be  requested 
to  board  around,  in  the  good  old  schoolmaster  fashion. 

Many  of  the  most  important  subjects  passed  with  little 
or  no  discussion,  but  enough  questions  to  excite  differ- 
ences of  opinion  arose  to  occupy  the  time.  One  of  the 
earliest  discussions  was  upon  the  boundary  of  the  state. 
The  sentiment  was  nearly  all  in  favor  of  a  large  state, 
yet  a  proposal  was  made  to  bound  it  on  the  east  by  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  which  were  held  to  be  the  natural 
boundary*  This,  it  was  thought,  would  leave  room  for 
the  creation  of  more  states  and  a  larger  representation 
in  the  United  States  Senate  from  the  west.  The  speeches 
in  opposition  were  interesting.  One  of  the  delegates  in 
advocating  a  large  state  expressed  himself  in  the  follow- 
words  :  **I  am  in  favor  of  extending  the  area  of  this 
B  as  far  east  as  wc  can  go,  go  to  the  Missouri,  if  pos- 
§ibl6-  I  would  like  to  take  in  Utah,  if  we  could  do  them 
any  good/**'    Another  said  :    *'I  like  a  large  state;  I  was 
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born  and  raised  in  one — the  Empire  state.  Although 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  may  be  very 
good  people,  yet  I  rejoice  to  know  that  I  was  not  bom 
in  either.  I  do  not  like  little  states ;  they  may  have 
votes  in  the  senate,  but  they  have  no  political  influence. 
Mr.  Seward,  black  republican  as  he  is,  when  he  speaks 
in  the  name  of  the  great  state  of  New  York,  speaks  with 
an  authority  and  a  weight  that  a  Webster  could  not  com- 
mand speaking  from  Rhode  Island."  Another  discus- 
sion pertained  to  the  introduction  of  a  clause  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  a  pro- 
posal which  was  finally  rejected.  Perhaps  the  longest 
discussion  arose  upon  a  clause  rendering  the  stockholders 
of  a  corporation  liable  for  its  debts  and  obligations.  It 
drifted  into  a  consideration  of  the  subject  of  corporations 
in  general.  The  opinions  expressed  ranged  all  the  way 
from  a  desire  to  protect  the  farmer  against  "smart  gen- 
tlemen representing  to  them  glittering  schemes"  to  '*that 
broader  question,  whether  the  resources  of  the  country 
shall  be  developed  or  not,  whether  we  shall  have  the 
means  and  facilities  for  creating  a  market  here,  at  home, 
for  our  surplus  products,  and  whether  the  capital  that 
shall  come  into  the  country  shall  receive  such  protection 
as  will  cause  it  to  be  productive." 

In  most  particulars  the  constitution  resembled,  both 
in  form  and  substance,  those  of  other  states  of  the  Union. 
There  were  some  distinguishing  features,  however.  The 
question  of  slavery  had  been  decided  in  the  negative  by 
vote  of  the  people,  and  a  clause  excluding  slavery  intro- 
duced. There  was  a  feeling,  quite  common  throughout 
the  west,  against  free  negroes,  and  clauses  were  intro- 
duced to  keep  them  out,  by  a  denial  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, of  holding  real  estate,  and  the  maintenance  of  any 
suit  in  the  courts.  A  somewhat  similar  policy  was  pur- 
sued toward  the  Chinese.     The  assembly  was  given  the 
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right  to  restrain  and  regulate  ini migration ,  although  the 
conditions  of  suffrage  were  made  easy  for  the  foreigner  • 
The  state  was  saved  the  experience  of  a  wildcat  medium 
of  exchange,  by  denial  of  the  right  to  charter  any  in- 
stitution to  issue  such  money.  The  state  was  prohib- 
ited from  being  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation,  and  such 
enterprises  could  only  l>e  established  under  general  laws, 
The  danger  of  extravagance  in  the  development  of  the 
state  was  prevented  by  denying  the  right  to  incur  an 
indebtedness  beyond  $50,000. 

This  constitution,  upon  being  submitted  to  the  people, 
was  adopted  by  a  majority,  and  application  was  made 
to  congress  for  admission,  under  its  provisions.  The 
constitution,  though  conservative  in  the  main,  provided 
well  for  existing  needs,  and  for  a  safe  and  steady  growth  _ 
There  was  nothing  in  it  to  encourage  a  hasty  develop- 
ment or  a  speculative  and  harmful  condition  of  indus- 
trial life.  Tliere  is  every  reason  to  appreciate  the  good 
judgniout  of  those  who  framed  it  and  did  much  to  mold 
the  character  of  the  commonwealth,  as  conservative,  as 
sound  in  its  social  and  industrial  policy,  and  to  be  de- 
pended on  for  sober  and  considerate  action.  Located,  as 
the  State  of  Oregon  is,  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
ranch  of  the  history  of  the  next  century  must  be  made, 
itself  the  product  of  an  enlarged  national  life,  it  must, 
of  necessity,  exercise  a  greater  influence  in  the  national 
policies  of  the  future  than  it  has  in  those  of  the  past* 
Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  have,  of 
course,  been  made  of  no  effect  by  the  amendments  to 
the  National  Constitution.  No  sufficient  cause  has  yet 
arisen  to  make  imperative  its  own  amendment,  but  the 
growth  of  the  state  may  render  necessary  some  changes 
in  the  near  future. 

When  the  question  came  before  congress  the  bill  was 
passed  without  great  delay  in  the  senate  and  submitted 
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to  the  house.  It  became  the  occasion  of  discussion,  but 
was  finally  passed  and  received  the  President's  signature 
February  14,  1859.  The  principal  objection  made  to  its 
passage  was  the  denial  of  a  requisite  population.  No 
census  had  been  taken  since  1855,  and  approximations 
had  to  be  made.  The  delegate  from  the  territory,  Joseph 
Lane,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  were  from  ninety 
thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  people,  and  his  au- 
thority was  finally  accepted.  An  effort  was  made  by 
some  to  join  it  with  the  Kansas  question,  and  refuse  it 
admission  because  that  state,  with  a  larger  population, 
had  been  refused.  Some  opposed  it  because  it  prohibited 
slavery,  and  some  because  it  prohibited  free  negroes ; 
some  opposed  one  specific  clause  of  the  constitution  and 
some  another,  while  some  opposed  it  on  party  grounds 
and  would  not  vote  for  a  measure  introduced  by  the 
democratic  party.  The  final  sentiment,  and  tlie  one  most 
generally  prevailing,  was  well  expressed  by  the  represen- 
tative from  Massachusetts.  "There  are  provisions  in 
her  constitution  which,  were  I  to  vote  upon  them,  could 
never  receive  my  sanction.  But  I  do  not  consider  myself 
as  responsible,  in  the  vote  whicli  I  give  for  her  admis- 
sion, for  each  and  every  item  in  her  constitution.  I  vote 
for  her  admission  on  general  principles.  Her  constitu- 
tion is  republican  in  form,  and  slavery  is  excluded  from 
her  territory  forever.  I  regret  with  sadness  that  the 
people  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  article 
tliey  have  relative  to  free  negroes,  but  I  must  regard 
it  as  but  temporary  and  inoperative.  I  find  no  state 
west  of  New  York  ready  to  grant  full  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  to  free  blacks ;  therefore  it  would 
be  inconsistent  to  reject  Oregon  for  this  clause  in  her 
constitution.  Oregon,  at  no  remote  day  must  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  state.     If  we  delay  her  admission,  no  man 
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can  foresee  what  intervening  circumstances  may  occur 
to  embarass  and  embitter  future  proceedings." 

As  we  have  followed,  one  after  another,  the  steps  in 
the  genesis  of  political  authority  and  of  a  commonwealth 
government  in  Oregon,  we  have  seen  the  heroic  efforts 
made  by  some  who  have  stood  out  conspicuous  as 
leaders  ;  we  have  seen  the  no  less  heroic  eflforts  of  many 
whose  names  have  received  no  mention,  but  whose  part 
in  the  result  has  been  as  great ;  we  have  seen  the  influ- 
ence of  forces  which  were  powerfully  working  with  or 
against  the  eflForts  to  achieve  the  result.  We  have  seen 
a  locality  well  fitted  for  the  home  of  man  pass  out  from 
the  condition  of  a  wilderness,  through  all  the  stages 
of  development,  to  that  high  state  of  civilization  where 
every  individual  enjoys  the  privilege  of  citizenship  in  a 
great  nation,  as  well  as  all  the  liberties  of  local  freedom. 
And  although  we  have  been  engaged  upon  a  theme  of 
local  history,  in  its  unfolding  we  have  beheld  at  the 
same  time  a  gradual  enlargement  of  national  life,  and 
a  steady  progress  toward  greater  things. 

JAMES  ROOD  ROBERTSON. 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  SELECTION  IN  OREGON 
PIONEER  SETTLEMENT. 

In  the  days  of  the  early  Oregon  pioneers  the  narrative  of 
Lewis  and  Clark's  explorations  to  the  Pacific  Coast  had 
become  little  more  than  a  tradition  to  the  frontier  people 
of  the  West.  The  wild  stories  of  mountain  trappers, 
told  by  camp  fires,  and  colored  by  vivid  recollections  of 
real  privations  among  mountain  defiles — these  formed 
the  picture  in  the  popular  mind  along  the  frontier  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  a  journey  across  the 
Rockies.  As  long  as  these  reiterated  stories  took  their 
measure  of  endurance  from  the  wanderings  of  missiona- 
ries and  mountain  trappers,  the  problem  of  their  influ- 
ence might  be  a  simple  one  ;  but  when  the  question  of 
taking  women  and  children  over  the  dreary  wastes  of 
wide  deserts  and  pathless  steeps  of  mountain  cliffs  was 
raised,  other  considerations  were  at  once  added  ;  for  how 
could  these  trusts  be  transported  over  bridgeless  and 
fordless  streams?  How  insured  against  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  how  kept  out  of  reach  of  the  danger  of  attack 
by  hostile  tribes  of  Indians? 

The  object  of  this  brief  paper  is  to  outline  a  conviction 
of  the  writer  that  tlie  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  mi- 
gration to  Oregon — as  these  difficulties  were  seen  by  the 
people  of  the  frontier  states — formed  a  selecting  test  of 
the  kind  of  people  who  alone  could  go  to  Oregon  across 
the  mountains  in  those  days — a  real  and  practical  natu- 
ral selection  of  a  new  people  for  a  new  community. 

Without  entering  into  the  hackneyed  question  of  the 
agency  of  Doctor  Whitman  in  securing  Oregon  for  the 
United    States,  we   may  say  Doctor  Whitman   was   no 
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mythical  character.  He  was  a  real  man  ;  a  missionary 
of  the  American  Board.  In  1842  he  found  the  Indians 
around  him  so  dissatisfied,  that  he  called  a  sy nodical 
meeting  of  the  neighboring  missions,  and  submitted  to 
them  the  question  * 'Shall  we  give  up  tlie  miBsion  of 
Waiilatpu?''  The  synod  decided  in  the  negative.  The 
doctor  then  said  to  his  co-laborers ,  '*Then  you  must  vote 
me  leave  of  absence,  for  I  must  go  home  to  confer  with 
the  board  on  the  situation."  In  fact  Doctor  Whitman 
seems  to  have  had  a  mild  kind  of  monomania  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ox  teams  drawing  plain  Missouri  wagons  from  Fort 
Independence  to  the  Columbia  at  Wallula.  Anyway ^  his 
brethren  of  that  synod  all  knew  that  he  carried  that  con- 
viction with  him  to  the  states.  They  knew,  too,  that  he 
wanted  an  opj)ortunity  to  publish  it  along  the  frontiers 
to  the  restless  multitude  w4to  were  asking  the  question, 
'*  Was  it  safe  to  attempt  to  take  a  family  to  Oregon  in  an 
ox  wagon?"  Doctor  Whitman  Haid  he  knew  this  could 
be  done  ;  said  he  himself  would  guide  a  train  of  wagons 
to  Wallula,  on  the  Columbia,  and  reach  there  l)efore  the 
fall  storms  should  hinder  their  progress. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  restless  people  of  the  frontier 
who  w^anted  to  go  to  Oregon^  and  inquire  what  their 
mental  picture  of  the  great  barriers  of  the  journey  was. 
At  this  time,  1842,  these  restless  people  might  be  found 
from  Eastern  Tennessee  to  Western  Missouri,  In  tlieir 
view  the  Rocky  Mountain  barrier  was  not  a  single  line 
of  mountains,  but  a  complex  system  of  ranges,  like  the  one 
that  separated  Eastern  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  from 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  with  whose  character  they  were 
familiar.  They  clearly  apprehended  the  difficulties  of 
such  mountain  travel,  without  roads  or  bridges,  without 
shops  for  repairs,  or  towns  for  repurchfise  of  supplies  run 
short.  They  saw  plainly  the  necessity  of  starting  w^itli 
wagons  loaded  for  the   whole  journey,  and  of  getting 
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through  before  winter.  They  knew,  too,  that  having 
passed  the  Rocky  Mountain  barrier,  a  vast  desert  plain 
hundreds  of  miles  across  extended  from  the  western  slope 
of  the  Rockies,  only  to  bring  them  to  another  mountain 
barrier — the  Cascade  Range,  which,  if  not  higher,  was 
at  least  steeper  in  its  approaches.  And,  inasmuch  as  this 
second  barrier  would  be  reached  late  in  the  season,  oxen 
and  horses  would  be  so  weak  and  worn  by  their  long 
journey  as  to  add  fearfully  to  dangers  which  they  of  all 
people  knew  how  to  appreciate.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
too,  that  all  this  fearful  risk  was  to  be  borne  by  women 
and  children.  We  have  called  the  routes  of  travel  bridge- 
less  (and  often  fordless) ,  look  as  to  how  much  this  im- 
plies :  Suppose  our  train  to  have  reached  what  was  at 
their  route  a  fordless  stream.  The  ferry  was  soon  pre- 
pared by  selecting  one  of  the  best  of  their  wagon  boxes, 
caulking  its  chinks  and  joints  as  best  they  could,  and 
using  this  as  a  boat.  A  rope  fastened  to  it  was  passed 
over  the  river,  and  this  extemporized  ferry  was  ready  for 
its  work. 

In  naming  over  the  principal  forms  of  danger  that 
went  to  make  up  the  outlook  of  the  road  to  Oregon  in 
the  early  forties,  one  must  be  named — one  more  dreaded 
tlian  all  the  rest — the  continued  exposure  to  Indian  at- 
tack. For,  if  after  a  long  toilsome  climbing  over  rocky 
declivities  a  pleasanter  part  of  the  way  is  reached,  and 
the  weary  toilers  are  led  to  hope  for  easier  travel,  just 
here,  at  any  turn  in  the  road,  tlie  dreadful  savage  might 
suddenly  make  his  appearance.  Such  was  the  dark 
picture  tlie  journey  overland  to  Oregon  presented  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  frontier,  who  yet  restlessly  waited 
for  their  own  chance  to  try  it.  Now,  in  spite  of  all  these 
dangers  of  the  way,  the  wagon  trains  were  organized ; 
were  loaded  with  their  precious  burden  of  life  and  hope  ; 
did  cross  these  mountain  ranges  and  the  long  stretches 
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of  desert  between  them;  did  reach  and  people  Oregon, 
Thore  remains  the  inquiry ;  Whtat  manner  of  people 
were  they  who  dared  to  do  tliis?  For  surely  it  was 
the  coming  of  the  women  and  children  of  these  pioneer 
w^agon  trains  that  won  Oregon  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

First  of  all,  then,  these  pioneers  were  all  frontier 
people.  In  1842  the  only  people  who  cared  about  the 
question  of  a  migration  to  Oregon  were  frontier  people 
of  these  Wei^tern  States ;  people  already  familiar  with 
the  modes  and  the  dangers  of  travel  beyond  the  safe- 
guards of  civilization.  And  this  fact  gives  us  our  tirst 
test  in  the  classification  of  our  pioneers — ^they  were  all 
frontier  people.  Tliiy  liinitutiou  was  not  intended,  was 
not  the  result  of  any  choice  or  purpose  of  those  con- 
cerned. As  an  applied  test  it  developed  itself  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case ;  for  nobody  but  frontiersmen 
thought  of  going,  or  cared  to  go* 

Another  important  limitation  developed  itself  in  well* 
defined  outUneis  from  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
and  lasted  throughout  the  real  pioneer  period.  It  was 
the  practical  exclusion  of  capital  from  the  forces  that 
originated  its  companies,  purchased  their  supplies,  or 
paid  for  the  help  they  needed  on  the  journey.  No  people 
knew  better  than  the  border  Americans  the  power  of 
money ;  but  here  again  its  absence  was  not  planned, 
was  not  desired.  Its  absence  resulted  from  the  nature 
of  the  case ;  uind  the  forces  that  moved  those  trains  of 
i:\rm  wagons  moved  without  the  stimulus  of  sustaining 
capital.  The  simple  fact  was  that  capital  saw  in  the 
migration  of  these  pioneers  no  return  of  any  appreciable 
per  centum  of  the  funds  to  be  expended.  And  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  wealthy  were  eflectually  ejcchided 
from  the  ranks  of  our  Oregon  pioneers. 

Frontier  life  has  iu  it  ordinarily  less  of ,  poverty  than 
any  other  conditiun  of  society ;    a  fact,  doubtless  due  to 
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the  continual  effort  necessary  there  to  keep  at  all  abreast 
of  the  incessant  struggle  against  the  savagery  of  its 
surroundings.  The  long  frontier  line  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  early  forties  was  aglow  with  a  restless 
people  pressing  westward,  and  but  recently  come  there. 
The  usual  causes  of  extreme  "poverty  had  not  settled 
there  ;  and  so  it  came  that  few  indeed  along  this  border 
line  could  be  classed  as  dependent  poor.  And,  perhaps, 
none  too  poor  to  own  a  team  and  a  good  serviceable  farm 
wagon,  with  means  sufficient  to  provision  it  with  good 
wholesome  food  and  clothing  for  a  journey  to  Oregon. 
But,  if  such  there  happened  to  be,  we  can  easily  imagine 
the  dismay  it  must  have  caused  to  have  the  name  of 
such  a  man  proposed  as  a  member  of  one  of  these  com- 
panies. The  fact,  doubtless,  was  that  the  unfitness  of 
such  a  proposal  prevented  its  occurrence. 

The  poor — the  dependent  poor — were  not  in  the  move- 
ment to  Oregon.  These  organized  wagon  companies, 
however  well  meaning,  however  generous  they  might 
be  as  individuals,  had  no  place  in  their  organizations 
for  the  dependent  poor  man.  Yet  one  more  of  these 
causes  of  unfitness  for  such  a  journey  as  the  one  we 
have  been  trying  to  picture,  was  that  of  chronic  feeble 
health.  To  start  on  such  a  difficult  and  dangerous  ex- 
pedition as  this  unquestionably  was  during  the  proper 
pioneer  family  movement,  from  1842  to  1852,  would 
have  seemed  to  all  concerned  too  much  like  suicide  of 
the  sick  or  the  chronically  feeble. 

The  expedition  to  Oregon,  as  they  looked  upon  it, 
called  for  a  power  of  endurance  that  might  be  found 
only  in  the  soundest.  So  by  common  consent  poor 
health  ruled  its  possessor  from  the  ranks  of  the  pio- 
neers. One  can  readily  see  what  must  have  been  the 
result  of  thifi  exclusion  upon  the  health  condition  of 
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an  during  the  early  period  of  its  history,  if  not 
tliTOngh  more  remote  chapters  of  its  development. 

We  have  thus  forced  upon  us  the  conviction  that  the 
pioneer  migi'ation  across  the  plains  to  Oregon  consisted 
alnioat  wholly  of  frontier  people.  That  from  their  organ- 
ized  trains  the  rich  excluded  themselves;  the  dependent 
poor  were  kept  aloof,  and  those  subject  to  chronic  sick- 
ness or  feeble  health  at  once  accepted  their  inevitable 
exclusion.  Now,  with  these  inelligible  groups  cancelled, 
wo  may  well  ask  :     Who  were  left  to  go  to  Oregon, 

Well,  the  proposed  migration  thus  shorn  of  elements 
that  did  not  Jit  the  heart  of  tlve  movement,  there  re- 
mained scattered  along  the  frontier  several  thousands 
of  the  very  material  for  pioneering.  Men  in  the  prime 
of  life  with  small  families  who  were  theipselves  accus- 
tomed to  the  management  of  teams  ;  were  familiar  with 
the  dangers  of  desert  travel  and  mountain  climbing ; 
were  accustomed  to  Indian  alarms,  many  of  them  to  In- 
dian fighting ;  and  all  of  thera  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  the  use  of  the  rifle — these  were  restlessly  waiting 
the  time  for  movement.  Doctor  Whitman  was  informed 
of  this.  And  it  was  to  take  the  message  of  readiness  to 
these  that  he  decided  on  a  winter  journey.  He  may  have 
done  other  important  things.  He  may  have  failed  to  do 
some  things  over  jsealously  ascribed  to  him.  This  herald 
work  he  did.  He  announced  to  his  synod  in  Oregon  that 
lie  regarded  this  service  as  the  work  needing  to  be  done. 
He  did  this  work,  and  the  Missouri  ox-wagons  followed. 
For  the  restless  waiters  on  destiny  along  the  frontier  saw 
that  their  time  had  come. 

THOMAS  CONDON. 
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NATHANIEL   J.  WYETH. 

HlH  Adventures  in  the  far  West  recalled  In  as8o<;iatlon  with  the  family  home 
near  Boston.  "In  Historic  Mansions  and  Highways  Aroand  Boston,*'  by 
Samuel  Adams  Drake,  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Ck>.,  there  Is  a  sketch  of 
the  family  home  of  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  the  early  explorer  of  Oregon. 
"  Emerging  flrom  Mount  Auburn,"  the  author  writes,  "  we  take  counsel  of  the 
swinging  sign  pointing  to  the  lane  leading  to  Fresh  Pond,  which  is  found  to 
he  the  natural  source  of  numerous  underground  streams,  which  are  foand 
wherever  the  earth  is  penetrated  to  any  depth  between  it  and  Charleston." 
The  writer  continues: 

Time  out  of  mind  the  shores  of  the  pond  belonged  to 
the  Wyeths,  and  one  of  this  family  deserves  our  notice 
in  passing.  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth  was  bred  and  born  near 
at  hand.  Of  an  enterprising  and  courageous  disposition, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  a  party  with  which  to 
cross  the  continent  and  engage  in  trade  with  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Oregon.  He  enlisted  one  and  tw^enty  adventur- 
ous spirits,  who  made  him  their  leader,  and  with  whom 
he  set  out  from  Boston  on  the  first  of  March,  1832,  first 
encamping  his  party  on  one  of  the  harbor  islands,  in 
order  to  inure  them  to  field  life.  The  organizers  pro- 
vided themselves  wuth  a  novel  means  of  transportation — 
no  other  than  a  number  of  boats,  built  at  the  village 
smithy,  and  mounted  on  wlieels.  With  these  boats  they 
expected  to  pass  the  rivers  they  might  encounter,  while 
at  other  times  tliey  were  co  serve  as  wagons.  The  idea 
was  not  without  ingenuity,  but  w^as  founded  on  a  false 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the  streams,  and  of  the 
mountain  roads  they  were  sure  to  meet  with. 

Wyeth  and  his  follow^ers  pursued  their  route  via  Balti- 
more and  the  railway,  wliich  tlicn  leftf  them  at  the  base 
of  the  Alleglianies,  onward  to  Pittsburg,  at  which  point 
they  took  steamboat  to  Saint  Louis,  arriving  there,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  ApriL     Hitherto  they  had  met  with  only  a 
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few  disagreeable  adventures.  They  were  now  to  face 
the  real  difficulties  of  their  undertaking.  They  soon 
discoYered  that  their  complicated  w^agous  were  useless, 
and  they  were  forced  to  part  with  them.  The  warlike 
tribes,  whose  hunting-grouiids  they  were  to  traverse, 
began  to  give  them  uneasiness;  and,  to  crown  their 
misfortunes,  they  now  ascertained  how  ignorant ly  they 
had  calculated  upon  the  trade  with  the  savages. 

Saint  Louis  was  then  the  great  depot  of  the  Indian 
traders,  who  made  their  annual  expeditions  across  the 
plains,  prepared  to  fight  or  barter,  as  the  temper  of  the 
Indians  might  dictate.  The  old  trappers  w^lio  had  made 
their  abode  in  the  mountain  regions  met  the  traders  at 
a  given  rendezvous,  receiving  powder,  lead,  tobacco,  and 
a  few  accessories  in  exclmnge  for  tlieir  furs.  To  one  of 
these  parties  Wyeth  attached  himself,  and  it  was  well 
that  he  did  so. 

Before  reaching  the  Platte,  five  of  Wyeth *s  men  de- 
serted their  companions,  either  from  dissatisfaction  witli 
their  leader,  or  because  they  had  just  begun  to  realize 
the  hazard  of  the  enterprise.  Nat  Wyeth ^  however,  was 
of  that  stuff  we  so  expressly  name  clear  grit.  There  w^as 
no  flinching  about  him,  the  Pacific  was  his  objective, 
and  he  determined  to  arrive  at  his  destination  even  if 
he  marched  alone.  William  Sublette's  party,  which 
Wyeth  had  joined,  encountered  the  vicissitudes  common 
to  a  trip  across  the  plains  in  that  day  ;  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  the  New  England  men  now  faced  these 
difficulties  for  the  first  time,  whereas  Sublette's  party 
was  largely  composed  of  experienced  plainsmen.  They 
followed  the  course  of  tlie  Platte,  seeing  great  herds  of 
buffalo  roaming  at  large,  while  they  experienced  the 
gn  a  wings  of  hunger  for  w*ant  of  fuel  to  cook  the  deli- 
cious humpSi  sirloins  and  joints,  cunstautly  paraded  like 
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the  fruit  of  Tantalus  before  their  greedy  eyes.  They 
found  the  streams  turbulent  and  swift ;  the  Black  Hills, 
which  the  iron  horse  now  so  easily  ascends,  were  infested 
with  bears  and  rattlesnakes.  Many  of  the  party  fell  ill 
from  the  effects  of  drinking  the  brackish  water  of  the 
Platte,  Dr.  Jacob  Wyeth,  brother  of  the  captain  and  sur- 
geon of  the  party,  being  unluckily  of  this  number! 

Sublette,  a  French  Creole,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  that 
have  preceded  pony-express,  telegraph,  stagecoach  and 
locomotive,  in  their  onward  march,  had  no  fears  of  the 
rivalry  of  the  New  England  men,  and  readily  took  them 
under  his  protection.  Besides,  they  swelled  his  num- 
bers by  the  addition  of  a  score  of  good  rifles,  no  incon- 
siderable acquisition  when  his  valuable  caravan  entered 
the  country  of  the  treacherous  Blackfeet,  the  thieving 
Crows,  or  warlike  Nez  Perces.  The  united  bands  ar- 
rived at  Pierre's  Hole,  the  trading  rendezvous,  in  July, 
where  tliey  embraced  the  first  opportunity  for  repose 
since  leaving  the  white  settlements. 

At  this  place  there  was  a  further  secession  from 
Wyeth' 8  company,  by  which  lie  was  left  with  only 
eleven  men,  the  remainder  preferring  to  return  home 
with  Sublette.  Petty  grievances,  a  somewhat  too  arro- 
gant demeanor  on  the  part  of  the  leader,  and  the  con- 
viction that  tlie  trip  would  prove  a  failure,  caused  these 
men  to  desert  their  companions  when  only  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
Before  a  final  separation  occurred,  a  severe  battle  took 
place  between  the  whites  and  their  Indian  allies  and  the 
Blackfeet,  by  which  Sublette  lost  seven  of  his  own  men 
killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  None  of  Wyeth 's  men 
were  injured  in  this  fight,  but  a  little  later  one  of  those 
who  had  separated  from  him  was  ambushed  and  killed 
by  Blackfeet. 

Wyeth  now   joined   Milton   Sublette,  the   brother   of 
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William,  imder  whose  guidance  he  proceeded  towards 
Salmon  River.  The  Bostons^  as  the  Northwest  Coast 
IndiaQs  formerly  styled  all  white  men^  arrived  at  Van- 
couver  on  the  twenty -ninth  of  October,  having  occupied 

-seven  months  in  a  journey  which  may  now  be  made  in 
as  many  days.  The  expedition  was  a  failure,  indeed,  so 
far  as  gain  was  concerned,  and  Wyeth's  men  all  left  him 
at  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Fort.  The  captain, 
notliing  daunted,  and  determined  to  make  use  of  his 
dearly  bought  experience,  returned  to  the  States  the  en- 
suing season.  His  adventures  maybe  followed  by  the 
curious  in  t!ie  pleasant  pages  of  Irving's  Captain  Bonne- 
ville, Arriving  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  he 
built  what  is  known  as  a  hull-boat,  made  of  buffalo  skinn 
stitched  together  and  stretched  over  a  slight  frame,  in 
whicli,  with  two  or  three  half-breeds,  he  consigned  him- 
self to  the  treacherous  currents  and  quicksands  of  the 
Big  Horn .  Down  this  stream  he  floated  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Yellowstone*  At  Fort  Union  he  exchanged  his 
leather  bark  for  a  dug-out,  with  which  he  sailed,  floated, 
ui*  paddled  down  the  turbid  Missouri  to  Camp  (now  Fort) 
Leavenworth,  He  returned  to  Boston,  and,  having  se- 
cured the  means,  again  repaired  to  St.  Louis,  where  ho 
enlisted  a  second  company  of  sixty  men,  with  which  he 
once  more  sought  the  old  Oregon  trail. 

This  was  sixty  years  ago*     Since  then  the  Great  Amer- 
ican Desert,  as  it  was  called,  has  undergone  a  magical 

^transformation.     Cities  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
rist  today  where  Wyeth  found  only  a  dreary  wilderness  ; 

^from  tlie  Big  Muddy  to  the  Pacific  you  are  scarcely  ever 
out  of  sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  settler's  cabin.  Jn  look- 
ing at  the  dangers  and  trials  to  which  Wyeth  found  him- 
self opposed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  lie  exhibited  rare 
traits  of  courage  and  perseverance,  allied  with  the  natu- 
ral capacity  of  a  lender.     His  misfortunes  arose  through 
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ignorance,  and,  perhaps  to  no  small  extent  also,  from 
that  vanity  which  inclines  your  full-blooded  Yankee  to 
believe  himself  capable  of  everything,  because  the  word 
"impossible"  is  expunged  from  his  vocabulary. 

NOTES. 

[These  noteR  were  intended  to  be  material  for  the  closing  pajires  of  the  Quarterly , 
but  were  misplaced  by  the  printer  in  the  make-up.] 

By  the  death  of  Elliott  Coues  hast  Christmas  the  his- 
tory of  exploration  of  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
lost  a  most  active  and  wonderfully  proficient  worker. 
After  nearly  a  lifetime  spent  in  prodigious  activity  in 
scientific  lines  he  turned  his  energies  to  collecting,  anno- 
tating and  editing  the  original  records  of  explorers  and 
traders  of  the  northwest  and  southwest.  When  Doctor 
Coues  first  took  up  the  work  of  editing  the  narratives  of 
explorers  he  liad  attained  great  eminence  as  a  writer  in 
ornithology.  His  reputation  for  thorough  scholarship 
in  the  whole  field  of  biology  was  such  that  he  was 
assigned  the  subjects  of  general  zoology,  comparative 
anatomy  and  biology  in  the  preparation  of  the  Century 
Dictionary.  *'His  scientific  writings  number  about  one 
thousand  titles." 

He  had  spent  some  sixteen  years  either  as  a  surgeon  at 
diff*erent  army  posts  in  the  west,  as  far  apart  as  Arizona 
and  North  Dakota,  or  as  naturalist  connected  with  dif- 
ferent surveys.  Thus  he  brouglit  a  unique  preparation 
to  the  crowning  work  of  his  life  in  history.  His  anno- 
tations, elucidating  points  of  geography,  zoology,  and 
ethnology,  are  copious  and  minute  to  a  degree  that  quite 
bewilders  the  average  reader.  The  first  fruits  of  his 
labors  in  the  field  of  history  were  the  four  volumes  of 
his  edition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1893,  Zebulon  Pike's 
Expeditions  followed  in  1895;  Henry  and  Thompson's 
Journals  in  1897  ;  and  Fowler's  Journal  and  Larpen- 
teur's  Narratives — distinct  works — have  appeared  since. 
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He  was  engaged  on  the  Diary  of  Francisco  Garces,  when 
he  broke  down  last  September,  in  Santa  Fe,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven.  The  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  3,  speaks  of  the  recent  great  increase  in  value  of 
all  these  works,  Tlie  fir^t  two  are  particularly  scarce, 
and  have  commanded  treble  their  original  value. 

Through  Mrs,  Frances  Fuller  Victor  it  is  learned  that 
he  had  expressed  a  warm  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society,  He  would  have  been  pleased 
with  an  honorary  membership  in  the  Society,  To  ac- 
knowledge in  some  fitting  way  the  great  service  he  has 
done  the  history  of  the  Northwest  w^ould  do  the  Society 
graceful  credit, 

A  two-volume  life  of  Gen.  Isaac  Ingalls  Stevens  by 
his  son.  Gen.  Hazard  Stevens,  is  announced  to  appear 
in  May,  The  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  during 
the  eight  eventful  years  from  1853  to  1861,  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  striking  person- 
ality of  General  Stevens,  As  Governor  of  Washington 
Territory,  in  command  of  tlie  exploration  and  survey  of 
the  northern  route  for  the  Pacific  Kailroad,  in  autliority 
during  the  terrible  Yakima  war,  1855-56,  and  as  autlior 
and  executor  of  the  summary  proceedings  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  that  war^  Governor 
Stevens  had  a  most  conspicuous  i^art  in  making  that 
history.  Gen.  Hazard  Stevens  has  been  at  work  on  this 
life  since  1877,  and  during  the  last  two  years  has  given 
almost  his  whole  time  to  it.  He  suys  that  he  found  his 
father*s  reports  in  the  Indian  Department,  and  others  i^ 
Washington  very  full  and  complete,  especially  those  re- 
lating to  his  Indian  eouncils  and  treaties.  *'The  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Walla  Walla  council,*'  he  remarks,  *'are 
especially  interesting,  particularly  the  speeches  of  the 
Indian  chiefs."*  He  believes  that  the  life  will  have  es- 
pecial historical  value  in  setting  tlie  origin  of  the  Indian 
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war  of  1855-56,  the  policy  pursued  towards  the  Indians, 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  Indian  war  in  a  correct  light. 
General  Stevens  recognizes  that  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society  is  the  rightful  heir  to  the  rich  collection  of  his- 
torical material  from  which  this  part  of  this  work  was 
written. 

The  Oregon  Historical  Society,  as  a  perusal  of  the  re- 
ports of  its  activities  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
reveals,  has  entered  upon  its  work  under  most  favorable 
auspices.  The  legislature  appreciated  the  importance  of 
the  functions  undertaken,  and  the  expense  attending  a 
successful  fulfillment  of  them.  The  membership  roll 
indicates  a  hearty  and  strong  response  to  the  idea  that 
Oregon  shall  be  true  to  her  makers.  The  Society  had 
at  the  date  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
seventy-six  life  members  and  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  annual  members. 

The  primal  mission  of  the  Society  is  to  bring  together 
in  the  most  complete  measure  possible  the  data  for  the 
history  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  stimulate  the  widest 
and  highest  use  of  them.  Every  member  should  avail 
himself  of  his  first  opportunity  to  visit  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  in  the  City  Hall  at  Portland.  The  Directors 
believe  that  he  will  be  assured  that  there  has  been  com- 
mendable zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Society's  work. 
They  are  concerned,  however,  that  every  member  shall 
realize  tliat  the  trust  devolving  upon  the  Society  is  such 
that  it  cannot  be  adequately  or  gloriously  fulfilled  unless 
each  is  alert  in  discovering  material,  and  concerned  that 
It  shall  reach  the  collections  of  the  Society.  In  this  line 
of  our  commonwealth's  interests  everything  as  to  serv- 
iceability and  value  depends  upon  the  concentration  of 
the  material. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  F.  X.  MATTHIEU. 

Francis  Xavier  Matthieu,  a  pioneer  of  French  Prairie, 
near  the  old  town  of  Champoeg,  of  the  year  1842,  and  a 
participant  in  the  moyement  for  the  Oregon  proTisional 
government  of  May,  1843,  was  a  French-Canadian  by 
birth.  His  native  town  was  Terrebonne,  twelve  miles 
from  Montreal,  and  liis  father  and  mother  were  of  pure 
French  descent. — the  fatlier's  family  Ixnng  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  mother's  from  Brittany ;  and  both 
branches  were  very  early  immigrants  to  Canada.  They 
belonged  to  the  working  class,  and  the  parents  of  F.  X. 
were  only  in  the  moderate  circuoistauces  of  tlie  inde- 
pendent farmer.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  young 
Matthieu  was  obliged  at  an  early  age  to  begin  life  on  his 
own  account.  He  went  to  Montreal  when  quite  young, 
and  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house.  There 
was,  however,  still  earlier,  while  he  was  yet  a  schoolboy 
in  his  native  town,  a  very  powerful  formative  intlueuce 
that  moulded  all  his  ideas,  and  though  somewhat  blindly 
as  it  first  seemed,  finally,  with  wonderful  selective 
affinity,  turned  his  course  westward,  and  made  him  al- 
most the  deciding  factor  of  free  government  in  Oregon* 
The  date  of  his  birth,  1818,  brought  his  early  life  and 
[•^hoolboy  days  into  the  verj^  critical  time  of  the  patriot 
Tnovement  in  Canada.  With  that  disregard  of  politi- 
cal obligations  for  which  the  British  government  was 
formerly  noted,  such  as  had  caused  the  rupture  with  her 
greatest  American  colonies,  the  royal  authority  had  failed 
to  keep  the  promises  made  to  the  Canadian  provinces ; 
and,  now  restive  under  a  rule  that  seemed  both  tyran- 
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nous  and  faithless,  the  leaders  of  those  Canadians  were 
demanding  their  covenanted  rights  as  they  understood 
them.  Louis  J.  Papineau,  an  orator  of  the  character  of 
Laurier  of  the  present  day,  was  leading  the  movement. 
He  had  drawn  up  the  famous  memorial,  or  bill  of  griev- 
ances, to  the  British  crown.  Though  not  a  successful 
military  leader,  and,  indeed,  discountenancing  the  use  of 
force,  he  was  a  thrilling  orator,  and  had  fired  the  heart 
of  the  French-Canadians  with  the  hope  of  equal  rights ; 
and  created  the  determination  to  acquire  these,  if  not  by 
agitation,  then  by  revolution. 

It  happened  that  in  the  town  of  Terrebonne,  where  the 
little  F.  X.  Matthieu  was  living,  there  was  a  highly  edu- 
cated civil  oflScer,  a  notary  public — the  oflSce  of  notary 
then  being  a  profession  that  required  special  legal, 
and  classical  education.  The  name  of  this  notary  was 
Velade  ;  and,  besides  his  official  duties,  he  was  school- 
master, receiving  a  small  stipend  from  the  government, 
and  nominal  fees  from  his  pupils.  Velade  was  a  student 
of  government,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  United  States. 
American  liberty  and  law  as  developed  in  this  country, 
he  taught  in  his  school  almost  to  the  entire  neglect  of 
the  Canadian  system.  This  he  not  only  taught,  but  actu- 
ally instituted.  Every  term  his  school  held  an  election 
after  the  American  plan.  Some  of  the  boys  also  regu- 
larly celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July,  carrying  American 
flags.  This  was  in  connection  with  some  young  men 
from  the  United  States  who  had  come  to  Terrebonne,  and 
started  a  nail  factory.  With  tliis  extreme  Americanism, 
however,  the  townspeople  were  not  altogether  pleased, 
and  sometimes  broke  up  their  demonstrations. 

While  still  a  mere  boy,  Mattliieu  went  to  Montreal, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  clerking,  and  there  acquired  a 
certain  impress  and  manner  that  distinguishes  him  even 
yet  from  the  farmer.     Being  already  imbued  with  ideas 
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of  free  government,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  find  and  join 
the  SonB  of  Liberty — ^a  secret  organization  luixiliary  to 
the  party  called  **  Democrats,"  who  opposed  the  **  Bu- 
reaucrats/' 

The  Sons  of  Lil)erty,  or  patriots,  carried  their  mov{?- 
ment  to  the  point  of  armed  resistance.  They  drilled  reg- 
ularly in  secret,  using  sticks  for  guns ;  and  at  night  met 
in  secluded  places  to  makecartndges  and  mould  bullets. 
Mr,  Matthieu  lias  preserved  to  this  day  his  old  bullet 
mould,  used  at  that  time,  which  he  has  now  presented  to 
the  Oregon  Historical  Society.  He  was  himself  a  very 
useful  member  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  since,  being  a 
store  clerk,  he  could  procure  lead  and  powder  more  easily 
than  some  others.  One  of  the  services  of  this  company 
was  to  guard  the  house  of  Papineau,  whose  appeals  he 
heard  in  public,  and  whose  boldness  was  bringing  on  the 
threatened  crisis. 

As  is  well  known,  however^  the  movement  collapsed. 
Before  a  blow  was  struck,  many  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
were  placed  under  arrest  and  executed.  Mr,  Matthieu 
recalls  the  hanging  of  sixteen  patriots  in  one  market 
place,  tied  in  pairs,  back  to  back,  Tliough  then  a  youth 
of  not  twenty  years  old,  he  was  himself  in  danger  of  the 
same  fate  and  sought  safety  at  Terrebonne.  Wliile  here, 
almost  in  hiding,  he  was  approached  by  a  certain  Doctor 
Frasier,  a  Scotchman,  holding  some  government  posi- 
tion, and  who,  as  it  happened,  was  an  uncle  of  l>r*  John 
McLoughlin,  then  Pludson's  Bay  chief  ffictor  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  Oregon  Territory.  Matthieu  was  asked  why 
he  did  not  leave  Canada. 

**I  have  no  pass,"  he  replied. 

**I  will  give  you  one,^'  said  the  old  doctor;  and  im- 
mediately provided  the  necessary  paper. 

With  this  passport,  Matthieu  at  once  started  for  the 
American  border.     He  would  become  a  citken  of  the 
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United  States.  At  the  line,  however,  where  it  was  nec- 
essary to  present  his  pass,  the  officer  looked  at  him 
sharply;  "You  do  not  correspond  w^ith  the  descrip- 
tion;" he  said,  ''this  calls  for  black  eyes,  yours  are 
blue'* — this  inadvertence  probably  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  eyes  were  of  that  changeable  color  that  turns 
dark  under  excitement. 

"Can't  help  the  description,"  replied  the  young  refu- 
gee, "that  is  not  my  fault." 

The  officer  then  eyed  his  red  and  black  diamond 
squared  plaid,  which  was  the  patriot  uniform,  and 
which  Matthieu  had  not  thought  of  as  unsafe  while  he 
had  his  passport.  But  instead  of  detaining  him,  the 
officer  said,  "Well,  get  along  with  you;  the  sooner  the 
country  is  rid  of  you  fellow^s,  the  better" — probably 
little  dreaming  that  the  blue-eyed  patriot  was  to  turn 
up  a  few  years  later  in  Oregon  to  confront  the  British 
authority  and  help  that  important  section  of  North 
America  over  to  liberty  as  defined  in  the  American  Con- 
stitution . 

Coming  to  Albany,  New  York,  (1838),  he  soon  found 
employment  as  clerk  in  a  store.  To  him,  his  patron  was 
honorable ;  but  not  altogether  so  to  his  creditors,  as  he 
left  the  city  suddenly  and  secretly.  Matthieu  was  en- 
trusted with  tlie  care  of  his  family,  and  was  instructed  to 
bring  them  to  the  new  scene  of  operations,  being  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin.  This,  in  course  of  time,  led  the  young 
man  to  that  then  far  western  land  (May,  1839).  From 
Milwaukee  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  being  attracted  toward 
tluit  old  French  city  (August,  1839).  There  he  found 
service  very  soon  witli  the  American  Fur  Company — 
then  officered  almost  exclusively  by  Frenchmen.  His 
first  outing  was  to  Fort  Pierre  (October,  1839),  on  the 
Missouri  River,  among  the  Sioux  and  Dakotas  —  the 
Sioux  Indians  being  the  finest  wild  men  tliat  he  has  ever 
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,  jeen,  whom  lie  clescribeB  its  '*a  great  nation,  fine,  noV>le 
Allows."  During  this  period  be  encountered  many 
bafdsliips,  and  also  much  to  interest  a  light-hearted 
Gallic  youth.  He  remembers  one  expedition  on  which 
provisions  became  reduced,  the  daily  allowance  being 
two  biscuits  to  the  raan  and  two  ounces  of  dried  Buffalo 
beef  to  two  comrades.  This  lean  fare  was  eked  out,  as 
they  marched,  by  eating  the  froisted  rosebuds  of  the  Mis- 
souri meadows.  As  an  incident  of  a  trader's  life  among 
the  Sioux,  he  recalls  with  much  gusto  the  solemn  feasts 
of  the  chiefs,  which  it  would  have  been  the  lieight  of 
impropriety  not  to  attend,  and  whieli  must  be  ohseiTed 
with  all  puiictillw^  or  spoil  all  the  bargaining.  These 
were  dog  feasts,  and  consisted  principally  in  eating  a 
plateful  of  soup  of  tender  dog  meat  boiled  to  a  paste, 
into  which  red  buffalo  berries  were  sprinkled.  To  leave 
any  of  this  delicacy  uneaten  would  be  a  breach  of  eti- 
quette too  serious  to  allow ;  and  the  higher  the  trader 
was  held  in  estimation,  the  more  liberal  the  share  placed 
upon  his  plate.  Not  only  to  a  refined  palate  was  the 
dog  paste  rather  objectionable j  but  it  often  included 
much  of  the  hair  of  the  dog  as  well  as  other  portions. 
The  sharp  French  trader,  however,  avoided  the  diffi- 
culty. He  hired  an  Indian  chief  of  unquestioned  ap- 
petite to  clean  up  his  plate/  Thus  the  feast  had  been 
eaten  ;   and  etitjuette  was  fully  satisfied, 

A  limited  amount  of  alcohol  was  also  used  by  the 
traders  in  connection  with  driving  bargains,  and  Mr. 
Matihieu  recalls  one  instance  in  which  one  gallon  of  the 
the  article  judiciously  diluted  procured  ten  l)uffalo  robes, 
worth  $10  each — besides  other  trumpery.  However,  the 
better  class  of  the  traders  seldom  indulged  the  Indians 
beyond  moderation,  or  only  at  long  intervals.  Bo  great 
was  tlieir  fondness  for  the  stuff  that  even  the  smell  of 
liquor  often  seemed  to  set  them  wild* 
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After  a  year's  service  iu  the  country  of  the  Sioux,  the 
return  to  Saint  Louis  was  made,  and  at  that  point  he  out- 
fitted as  a  free  trapper,  going  out  on  to  the  Arkansas  to 
Bent's  Fort  (1840).  George  Bent,  the  notable  trapper- 
captain,  whom  he  met  there,  he  describes  as  "a  little  bit 
of  a  man,  but  sharp  as  lightning."  On  this  jaunt  he 
also  met  Kit  Carson,  who  is  almost  as  well  known  in  the 
annals  of  the  frontier  as  Daniel  Boone  of  Kentucky. 
Carson  he  describes  as  ''a  terror" — not  as  a  desperado, 
however,  but  as  a  hunter.  He  was  an  unerring  shot, 
and  dropped  many  a  buffalo.  He  was  stocky  and  nervy 
in  build,  and  had  something  of  the  Southwestern  bluster 
of  manner,  yet  not  so  offensively  so  as  many  others. 

Mr.  Matthieu  recalls  serious  hardships  on  this  expedi- 
tion, passing  one  stretch  of  five  days  without  food.  But 
such  experiences  were  little  thought  of,  the  trapper  al- 
ways relying  upon  his  rifle  without  fear.  In  those  days 
the  Indians  were  very  friendly. 

Returning  eastward  the  next  season,  he  spent  the  win- 
ter and  spring  trapping  in  the  Black  Hills  (1841).  How- 
ever, it  seems  tliat  this  life  of  a  trapper,  nomadic  and 
free,  and  dependent  only  upon  the  unlimited  bounty  of 
nature,  and  the  friendly  offices  of  the  generally  tracta- 
ble Indians,  althougli  amusing  in  many  ways  to  a 
light-hearted  Frenchman,  did  not  wholly  satisfy  young 
Matthieu.  The  desire  for  settled  society,  and  progressive 
individual  life  and  home  frequently  took  possession  of 
him  ;  and  the  opportunity  to  gratify  this  was  apparently 
fortuitously  afforded  at  Fort  Laramie,  early  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1842. 

With  his  party  of  trappers  lie  found  there  the  Oregon 
immigrants  of  that  season.  This  was  the  first  regular 
immigration  to  Oregon  across  the  plains,  and  aside  from 
the  ladies  of   the   mission  parties    that   had  crossed  in 
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1836-38,  it  was  the  first  appearance  of  white  women  in 
the  Kocky  Mountains. 

This  was  the  party  of  Captain  Hastings,  in  which  was 
Dr.  Elijah  White,  who  had  first  come  to  Oregon  with  the 
large  mission  party  on  the  bark  Lausanne,  in  183{)-40 ; 
but  had  returned  east,  aud  was  now  coming  to  Oregon 
again,  crossing  the  plains,  holding  the  appointment  to 
the  position  of  sub-Indian  agent  for  Oregon,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  over  one  hundred  immigrants. 
Doctor  White  is  recalled  by  Mr*  Matthieu  as  '*a  sleek 
looking  gentleman,''  and  "a  quick  talker/' 

A  well  known  member  of  the  party  was  Amos  L»  Love- 
joy,  described  as  very  light  sandy-complexioned,  and 
*'more  quick  tempered  than  any  man  I  ever  knew  ;'' 
Captain  Hastings  was  of  heavy  build  and  swarthy  com- 
plexion. The  pioneer,  Medorem  Crawford,  then  in  hia 
young  prime,  was  also  in  the  company*  Sydney  Moss, 
now  living  as  a  nonegenarian  at  Oregon  City ;  Thomas 
Sladden  and Robb  were  also  quickly  made  acquaint- 
ances. Aniong  the  women  of  the  party  Mr.  Matthieu 
especially  recalls  an  elderly  widow,  Mrs.  Brown,  and 
her  daugliter,  wlio  were  said  to  have  been  held,  previous 
to  this  time,  as  captives  among  the  Oomanches,  There 
were  a  number  of  families  in  the  train,  among  ihem  be- 
ing that  of  Mr.  Smith, 

The  pilot  of  the  company  was  Fit^patrick,  the  famous 
guide  of  Wyeth*s  party,  whom  Matthieu  describes  as 
tall  and  spare  with  abundant  gray  hair ;  an  Irishman  of 
good  common  education,  and  even  gentlemanly  bearing ; 
perfectly  at  liome  anywhere  on  the  boundless  prairies j  or 
within  the  mountain  ranges.  Unlike  the  most  of  his 
race,  however,  he  was  very  taciturn. 

While  this  cojnpany  was  wniting  at  Laramie,  provis- 
ioning, Matthieu  and  his  comrades  quickly  decided  to  go 
along  with  them  to  Oregon.     They  had  theii*  rifles  and 
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their  horses  ;  what  more  was  required  ?  The  very  first 
night,  however,  they  discovered  that  more  was  needed. 
They  went  supperless,  game  having  failed  during  the 
day ;  and  tliey  could  not  but  look  on  with  a  little  envy 
and  self-commiseration  at  the  various  campfires  where 
the  immigrants  were  despatching  fried  bacon  and  moun- 
tain biscuit  and  drinking  coffee.  Mr.  Matthieu  says, 
however,  that  the  immigrants  could  not  be  blamed  or 
called  inhospitable  for  neglecting  to  entertain  them,  as 
they  knew  as  yet  nothing  of  the  trappers  who  had  joined 
their  caravan,  and  every  head  of  a  family  felt  obliged  to 
guard  his  little  store  of  provisions,  scant  at  the  best. 

The  incidents  of  the  journey  are  vividly  recalled  by 
Mr.  Matthieu,  though  now  after  a  lapse  of  fifty-eight 
years.  These  should  be  mentioned  here,  some  being 
serious  and  some  being  laughable,  whether  recorded 
elsewhere  or  not,  as  they  afford  light  upon  the  individu- 
ality of  this  important  member  of  the  group  of  Oregon 
pioneers,  of  the  era  of  the  provisional  government. 

One  of  the  first  serious  affairs  after  leaving  Laramie 
occurred  at  Independence  Rock.  This  was  the  incident 
of  the  capture  of  Hastings  and  Lovejoy  by  the  Sioux 
Indians.  At  this  point,  a  noted  rock,  or  high  ledge, 
with  a  perpendicular  front,  about  the  space  of  a  mile 
(F.  X.  M.)  from  the  Sweetwater  River,  the  immigrant 
train  was  delayed  in  order  to  bury  a  man,  one  of  a  com- 
pany of  Germans,  who,  in  drawing  his  gun  from  a 
wagon  accidentally  caused  the  discharge  of  tlie  piece 
with  the  result  that  he  was  fatally  shot  in  the  groin. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  delay,  Matthieu  and  his 
comrades  went  buffalo  hunting.  From  the  actions  of 
the  buffaloes  that  were  at  length  discovered,  he  was  sus- 
picious that  tliere  were  Indians  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  buffalo  lierds  were  constantly  in  motion,  as  was  the 


case  when  the  ludiana  were  stalking  tiiem.  This,  how- 
ever, caused  him  no  uneasiness,  luid  it  was  not  until  two 
o'clock  next  morning  that  he  returned  to  the  train. 

The  journey  was  resumed  about  daybreak,  but  some- 
time in  the  forenoon  it  began  to  be  passed  around  that 
Love  joy  and  Captain  Hastings  were  missing ;  and  this 
caused  anxiety,  Matthieu  suspected  Indians  and  scan- 
tied  the  plains,  now  ablaze  to  the  distant  horizon  in  the. 
summer  sunshine.  At  length  he  caught  far  in  tlie  dis- 
tance, a  distinct  glance  of  light.  This  was  thrown,  as 
he  surmised,  from  one  of  the  little  zinc-framed  looking- 
glasses  that  the  Indian  braves  frequently  wore  attached 
around  their  necks.  W^aiting  for  no  further  sign,  he 
hastened ^to  the  train,  lelling  the  immigrants  to  halt  and 
get  ready,  as  the  Indians  would  soon  be  upon  them.  To 
them  this  w^as  rather  mystifying,  as  the  young  French- 
man took  no  trouble  to  explain  bow  he  knew  this.  But 
upon  his  advice  the  wagons  were  lialted,  and  everything 
was  placed  in  readiness  to  receive  the  Indians,  who 
might  be  hostile.  In  the  course  of  a  few  Iiours  a  great 
band  of  Hioux  appeared  in  sight,  developing  out  of  the 
prairie,  and  galloping  in  wild  fasliion  upon  their  ponies 
— or  in  large  part  running  on  foot.  They  numbered 
about  five  hundred  and  were  in  full  wardress  and  paint. 
Love  joy  and  Hastings  were  among  them,  being  held  as 
captives  and  looking  very  much  crestfallen.  They  had 
delayed,  as  it  seems,  in  boyish  spirit,  to  inscribe  their 
names  among  others  on  the  face  of  Independence  Kock  ; 
and  having  just  completed  their  task,  had  turned  to  go 
only  to  find  the ra solves  in  the  embrace  of  some  very 
large  Indians, 

Matthieu,  however,  wlio  knew  personally  some  of  the 
chiefs,  soon  saw  that  they  were  good  natured,  as  they 
now  moved  around  the  train,  and  were  only  wishing  to 
drive  a  good  bargain  to  let  their  captives  go.     They  were 
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a  war  party  and  wanted  ammunition.  When  this  was 
made  known,  the  men  of  the  train  exclaimed  "What! 
shall  we  give  them  ammunition  to  shoot  us  with?"  Mat- 
thieu,  however,  advised  giving  it.  "They  have  enough 
ammunition  already,"  he  said,  "to  shoot  us.  They  do 
not  wish  to  fight  us,  but  only  desire  supplies  for  fighting 
other  Indians. ' '  Accordingly,  the  ammunition  was  given 
them,  along  with  other  things,  and  the  captives  were  re- 
leased. This,  however,  was  not  the  last  of  Indians.  The 
next  day  a  band,  or  rather  a  host,  of  about  five  or  six 
thousand  (F.  X.  M.)  of  the  Blackfoot  Sioux,  under  a  great 
war  chief,  api)eared.  By  this  immense  multitude,  the 
train  was  compelled  to  halt,  and  to  be  inspected  by  band 
after  band  of  the  curious  savages.  The  Indians  being  in 
such  overwhelming  force,  were  very  free  in  their  ways. 
Tliey  were  especially  curious  to  look  at  the  women  of  the 
train.  Mr.  Matthieu  relates  the  following  amusing  inci- 
dent :  "The  family  of  Mr.  Smith  was  especially  annoyed 
by  the  curious  braves,  who  came  continually  to  their 
tent,  and  pulling  the  flaps  apart,  gazed  in  silent  admira- 
tion upon  his  wife  and  daughters,  or  spoke  to  one  another 
in  their  own  language."  By  this  behavior  Mr.  Smith, 
who  was  of  a  very  irascible  temper,  was  so  much  annoyed 
that  he  came  at  length  to  Matthieu,  asking  him  to  send 
them  off,  as  he  could  do  nothing  witli  tliem.  When 
Matthieu  arrived  and  discovered  what  it  was  the  Indians 
wanted,  and  the  thoroughly  irate  Mr.  Smith  desired  to 
know,  the  Frenchman  said  :  "You  must  be  very  quiet ; 
you  must  make  no  commotion."  Mr.  Smith  agreed. 
"I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you,"  continued  Matthieu, 
"you  will  not  like  it."  Mr.  Smith  insisted.  "They 
wish  to  bu}^  one  of  your  daughters  to  present  to  their 
great  chief,"  said  Mr.  Matthieu.  At  this  Mr.  Smith 
sprang  to  liis  feet  in  great  excitement,  ready  to  drive  the 
intruders  away  by  force.     "Softly,   softly,"   said   Mat- 
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tliieiu  *'Yoii  will  have  the  whole  band  down  upon  us." 
Then  to  the  Indians  he  explained  how  their  white 
brother  regretted  his  inability  to  meet  their  wishes  ;  but 
according  to  the  customs  of  his  people,  it  was  impossible 
to  sell  her<  When  satisfied  entirely  with  this  informa- 
tion,  the  braves  retired.  However,  the  fondness  of  the 
Indians  to  see  and  even  possess  the  white  women,  was  a 
real  source  of  danger,  with  which  tlie  immigrant  parties 
had  to  reckon.  It  was  not  simply  an  annoyance.  It  was 
apprehended  by  some  that  American  families  could  never 
cross  the  plains  safely.  The  Indians,  it  was  said,  would 
seize  theij  women  at  all  hazards.  That  they  did  not  do 
so,  but  respected  the  white  man's  customs,  even  when,  as 
in  this  case,  they  were  in  greatly  superior  numbers,  shows 
they  had  a  certain  native  morality,  often  not  found  among 
the  whites. 

This  great  band  of  Indians  also  could  hardly  be  made 
to  belieye  that  the  immigrant  train  had  no  liquors,  and 
begged  insistently  for  the  firewater.  Fit5!patrick,  the 
pilot,  both  with  this  band  and  that  at  Independence 
Bock,  refused  to  be  made  known,  not  wishing  to  impli- 
cate himself  as  a  leader  of  whit-e  people  through  their 
country ;  and  remarked  that  all  the  prairie  was  home  to 
him,  and  he  could  drop  off  anywhere,  Matthieu,  there- 
fore, having  learned  the  custom  of  the  Sioux,  and  know* 
ing  some  of  them  personally,  was  able  to  help  the  immi- 
grants, and  to  greatly  reduce  the  liability  of  trouble.  *^I 
actually  believe,"  he  says,  '*that  they  might  not  have 
got  through  without  me.''  These  Sioux^  being  of  the 
Blackfoot  division  of  the  nation,  were  at  ihis  juncture 
on  a  great  expedition  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
attack  the  Snake  Indians. 

At  Fort  Hall,  the  exact  date  of  reaching  which  is  not 
remembered  by  Mr,  Matthieu,  the  immigrants  delayed, 
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some  for  a  shorter,  others  a  longer  time.  The  object 
was  to  change  from  their  wagons  to  pack  saddles.  Mr. 
Matthieu  does  not  recollect  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  com- 
mandant there  offered  to  purchase  any  wagons,  and 
thinks  this  improbable.  "The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
had  no  use  for  any  wagons,"  he  observes. 

The  commandant.  Grant,  is  well  remembered  as  very 
large  and  fine  looking  '*as  big  a  man  as  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Loughlin" — which  is  as  grand  a  comparison  as  could  be 
made  by  a  McLoughlin  admirer.  Grant  assured  the 
immigrants  that  it  was  impossible  for  wagons  to  cross 
the  Blue  Mountains  into  Oregon.  This,  Mr.  Matthieu 
believes,  was  said  because  he  thought  it  true,  and  he 
was  simply  representing  what  was  generally  understood 
as  the  fact.  Mr.  Matthieu  remarks,  however,  "we  all 
know  very  well  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 
not  favorable  to  immigration  to  Oregon  ;"  and,  though 
only  a  young  man  at  the  time,  he  understood  that  the 
British  expected  to  hold  the  Columbia  River  as  their 
boundary  line.  As  to  bringing  the  wagons  on  to  the 
Columbia  River,  he  says  that  this  could  have  been  done, 
as  wood  and  water  and  the  grass  were  in  most  places 
abundant,  and  though  in  some  places  the  trail  was  very 
difficult,  it  was  not  impossible  to  American  teamsters. 

He  and  his  comrades  remained  about  eight  days  at 
Fort  Hall,  and  then  came  on  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
express  by  the  horse  trail,  crossing  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  descending  upon  the  valley  of  the  Umatilla,  and 
then  going  by  Whitman's  farm  at  Waiilatpu  to  old  Fort 
Walla  Walla.  At  Waiilatpu  he  remained  fifteen  days 
waiting  for  the  other  immigrants  to  come  in  ;  as  the 
trip  from  Fort  Hall  to  Whitman's  was  made  in  small 
parties,  or  even  by  families,  as  they  were  able,  the  later 
ones  following  the  tracks  of  the  earlier.     There  was  here 
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no  danger  of  Indians,  and  the  scmi-jnilitarj  organization 
with  which  they  started  was  entirely  abandoned. 

With  Doctor  Whitman  and  his  place,  Mr.  Mafcthieu 
was  very  favorably  impressed.  The  farm  was  neat  and 
well  cnltivated,  having  a  large  garden,  a  field  of  grain 
and  a  small  grist  mill,  Duetor  Whitman  himself  he  do- 
scribes  as  "a  very  nice  man/'  of  unbounded  hospitality, 
*'His  garden  and  grist  mill  In*  threw  open''  to  their  use, 
and  for  what  they  had  need  of  'iio  would  not  take  a 
cent/'  In  person  he  recalls  WHiitman  as  not  very  tall, 
rather  slender  in  build,  and  of  strongly  Yankee  style. 
His  liair  was  then  dark.  Though  very  favorably  im- 
pressed, however,  with  Whitman,  the  Yankee  mission- 
ary bore,  in  Matthieu's  estimation,  no  comparison  with 
Doctor  McLoughlin^  who  was  his  beau  ideal  of  the 
natural-born  leader  of  men. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Matthieu  states  that  he  had  the 
following  incident  directly  from  some  employees  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Vancouver,  which  illustrates 
Doctor  McLoughliu's  disposition  toward  Whitman,  In 
1841  the  Cayuse  Indians  formed  the  intention  of  killing 
Doctor  Whitman-  But  they  feared  the  .punishment  that 
Doctor  McLouglilin  would  visit  upon  them,  if  he  disap- 
proved the  act.  They  devised  the  plan,  tlierefore,  of 
discovering  his  feeling,  as  if  by  accident.  A  number  of 
the  leaders  were  sent  to  Fort  Vancouver,  and  there 
stationing  themselves  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  they 
began  to  talk  to  one  another  of  destroying  Wliitman. 
Doctor  McLoughlin  was  passing  and  they  were  pur- 
posely  overheard  by  him.  Instantly  confronting  the 
Cayuses  the  old  Doctor  raised  his  great  cane  and  cried 
out  in  a  terrific  voice,  **  Who  says  you  shall  kill  Whit- 
man?** and  threatened  condign  punishment  if  s^ucli  a 
massacre  sliould  take  place.  The  Indians  scattered  and 
immediately  gave  up  their  evil  plan. 
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Before  leaving  Mr.  Mattliieu's  account  of  his  experi- 
ences on  the  plains,  perhaps  the  following  story  may  be 
told  as  throwing  a  side  light  upon  the  character  and 
ways  of  some  of  the  people  who  crossed.  It  is  in  regard 
to  an  Irishman  called  Pat,  who  was  with  the  party  but 
had  no  outfit  and  no  money,  and  was  little  better  than 
a  camp  follower.  He  obtained  his  day's  provisions  by 
going  from  camp  to  camp,  or  mess  to  mess,  asking  for 
anything  that  might  be  put  into  his  pot,  which  he  then 
boiled  over  the  fire  making  a  sort  of  soup.  Once  while 
he  was  thus  cooking  he  had  the  misfortune  to  drop  his 
pipe  into  the  savory  mess,  which  turned  it  so  much 
against  his  stomach  that  he  would  not  eat  it.  "Give  it 
to  B.,"  suggested  a  bystander,  "he  will  eat  anything." 
B.  was  another  camp-follower,  less-liked  than  Pat.  B. 
enjoyed  his  meal,  but  afterwards  regretted  his  precipi- 
tancy. Pat  always  endeavored  to  return  the  courtesies 
of  his  patrons  by  doing  little  favors  around  the  camps, 
especially  in  helping  the  women  about  their  wood  and 
fires,  and  became  rather  a  favorite.  Reaching  Oregon, 
and  finally  going  to  California,  he  prospered  and  became 
a  wealthy  man. 

The  trip  over  the  Cascade  Mountains  was  the  most 
difficult  of  any  part  of  the  journey,  and  involved  the 
most  suff'ering.  The  route  was  by  the  old  Indian  trail 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Hood,  on  the  north  side.  A  snow- 
storm was  encountered  here,  and  by  this  fourteen  of  the 
horses  were  stampeded  and  took  the  back  trail  for  The 
Dalles,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  grass.  Mat- 
thieu,  however,  managed  to  keep  himself  comfortable 
during  the  storm  by  kindling  an  immense  fire  in  the 
timber,  and  retained  his  horses  by  tying  them.  On  this 
part  of  the  trip  he  was  accompanied  by  Hugh  Burns,  a 
well-known  Irishman,  who  made  himself  useful  as  cook. 

At  Oregon  City,  wiiich  he  reached  about  the  twenty- 
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fifth  of  September  (F.  X.  M)  the  first  man  that  he  met 
was  Father  Waller,  the  well-known  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Society.  By  this  kindly  gentleman,  Matthieu  was 
at  once  and  very  pressingly  invited  home  to  supper. 
**  He  wanted  to  hear  all  abont  my  jonrney/'  Matthieu, 
however,  felt  rather  delicate  about  accepting  his  hospi- 
tality*  After  his  hard  journey  over  the  last  range  of 
mountains  he  felt  outrageously  hungry;  but,  for  this 
very  reason,  was  timid  about  partaking  a  **eompany  din- 
ner," 90  he  began  apologizing:  ''I  am  looking  rough 
ami  very  dirty/'  he  said,  *'  Had  you  not  better  excuse 
me?" 

'*  No,  no,"  said  Father  Waller,  '*  you  must  come," 
The  neat  house,  the  supper  table  with  its  snowy  cloth 
and  shining  dishes,  and  the  care  of  the  lady,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ler, to  have  a  nice  repast,  greatly  impressed  the  hungry 
immigrant.  But  parlictilarly  was  his  appetite  whetted, 
if  that  w^ere  possible,  by  the  sight  and  smell  of  potatoes 
— an  article  of  food  he  had  not  seen  for  months.  When 
seated  at  the  table  lie  was  hardly  able  to  restrain  him- 
self;  he  was  taken  not  a  little  aback,  however,  when, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  the  meal  at  once,  the  good  mis- 
sionary began  by  asking  a  blessing,  which  he  extended 
into  quite  lengthy  devotions.  "It  was  the  longest 
prayer  I  ever  heard/'  says  Mr.  Matthieu, 

Learning  at  Oregon  City  that  there  were  French  Cana- 
dians on  the  prairie  tifteen  miles  up  the  Willamette,  he 
proceeded  to  Champoeg,  Arriving  there  he  found  that 
the  settlers  in  that  region  numbered  nearly  three  hun- 
dred all  tokL  Stopping  off  at  the  old  landing,  he  found 
near  this  point,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  river, 
living  upon  the  river  bank,  Etienne  Lucie r,  and  re- 
mained with  him  during  the  winter,  French  Prairie  is 
the  borderland  between  the  originally  heavily  timbered 
country  of   the  lower  Willamette  and  the  more   open 
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lands  of  Marion  County  and  the  big  prairies  of  the 
upper  valley.  Matthieu  found  the  country  of  the  French 
settlers  even  more  beautifully  diversified  than  at  the 
present,  the  practice  of  the  Indians,  then  but  recently 
discontinued,  of  burning  the  prairies  over,  having 
brought  the  whole  country  for  miles  together  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  park.  Stately  groves  of  fir  and  oak,  or  belts 
of  deciduous  timber  along  the  water  courses,  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  grassy  levels,  while  from  almost  any 
point  of  view  the  panorama  of  distant  mountain  scenery 
was  uninterrupted.  The  Butte,  as  it  was  called,  which 
escarped  upon  the  Willamette  just  below  the  landing, 
and  from  which  Butteville  takes  its  name,  formed  a 
sightly  highland  and  became  a  well-known  landmark  to 
the  voyager  of  the  early  day.  The  name  Champoeg, 
says  Mr.  Matthieu,  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  French 
term,  Champment  Sable — the  camp  of  the  sands. 

With  this  Willamette  country,  however,  Matthieu  was 
not  at  first  thoroughly  pleased.  The  deep  moss  that 
gathered  on  the  trees  and  buildings,  and  the  general 
mildness  and  moisture  of  the  winter  weather,  suggested 
disease,  such  as  fever  and  ague.  He  anticipated  a  hot, 
sickly  summer — which,  however,  he  afterwards  found 
was  not  the  characteristic  of  Oregon. 

Life  in  this  region  was  entirely  Arcadian.  The  Hud- 
son's Bay  servants  had  been  encouraged  to  settle  upon 
the  ricli  prairie  lands  and  raise  wheat.  Doctor  Mc- 
Loughlin,  a  most  shrewd  business  man,  foresaw  (F.  X. 
M.)  that  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  valleys  would 
ultimately  cease  to  be  fur-bearing  country,  and  sought 
privileges  to  the  north.  His  agreements  with  the  Rus- 
sians of  New  Archangel,  allowing  him  to  trade  with  the 
Indians  of  Alaska,  provided,  also,  that  he  should  supply 
that  post  with  fifteen  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  per 
year.     To  meet  this  requirement,  the  old  Hudson's  Bay 


gervants  wlio  had  served  out  their  tin 
articles  of  agreement  were  to  be  returned  to  their  native 
land,  were  retained  as  employees  of  the  company,  and 
ihey  were  provided,  rdso,  with  an  outfit  to  begin  farming. 
This  consisted  of  a  two-wheeled  cart,  oxen,  plows,  a  cow, 
and  necessary  household  furniture,  which  waa  to  be  paid 
for  in  wheat — tlie  ordinary  currency  of  the  country.  The 
cattle  were  to  be  returned  ;  tlie  increase  kept.  A  double 
outfit  was  allowed  to  tliose  who  would  settle  north  of  the 
Columbia  River.  Tlvis,  as  Mr.  Matthieu  understands, 
was  for  political  reasons ;  the  British  wisliing  to  secure 
that  section  by  actual  settlement  and  occupation.  The 
convenience,  the  beauty,  and  the  fertility  of  tlie  Willam- 
ette Valley,  however,  outweighed  in  the  minds  of  the 
farmers  the  greater  liberality  of  the  offer  on  the  north, 
and  moi^t  of  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  people  came  to  French 
Prairie. 

Lucier,  Matthieu  found,  was  one  of  the  oldeat  of  the 
Orc^gonians,  having  preceded  him  by  about  thirty  years. 
He  was  one  of  tlie  old  trappers  that  came  with  Hunt's 
party,  of  the  Aetor  expedition.  In  person,  this  now  old 
man  was  short  and  stocky,  and  of  a  dark  complexion. 
He  was  about  sixty,  and  was  living  with  his  second  wife. 
The  first  family  of  three  children  were  then  grown.  His 
second  family  consisted  of  two  boys,  both  of  whom  are 
now  living  on  French  Prairie,  one  having  a  family  of 
several  children.  Among  the  subjects  of  conversation 
with  Lucier  were  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  United 
8tatea,  The  old  Hudson's  Bay  trapper  was  quite  sus- 
picious, and  had  been  told  that  our  government  imposed 
very  heavy  duties — sucli  as  placing  a  tax  upon  windows. 
Matthieu,  however,  was  able  to  tell  him  that  this  was 
entirely  a  mistake.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  were 
just  and  liberal,  and  under  them  all  men  were  equal ; 
there  was  no  tyranny,     Lucier,  who  was  a  very  saving 
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and  industrious  man,  and  at  the  end  of  his  service  with 
the  company  had  to  his  credit  the  respectable  sum  of 
£400,  was  finally  well  satisfied  with  these  representa- 
tions. All  the  settlers  of  the  Prairie  he  found  to  be 
hospitable  in  the  extreme ;  they  were  willing  to  share 
with  the  stranger  anything  they  had.  The  most  of  them 
had  native  wives,  or  at  least  of  mixed  blood  ;  a  number 
of  whom  were  from  Clatsop  or  Chinook.  They  were  an 
industrious  people  and  entirely  honest.  The  incident  is 
related  that  by  some  mistake  as  to  ownership  three  sacks 
of  potatoes  were  once  left  on  the  river  bank  at  the  port- 
age at  Oregon  City.  There  they  remained  three  months, 
no  one  disturbing  them.  The  following  story  also  is 
told  of  McLoughlin  and  his  wheat  buyer :  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  agent  who  bought  wheat  to  strike  the 
measure — the  wheat  not  being  very  well  cleaned  requir- 
ing to  be  settled  in  order  to  give  full  weight.  Seeing 
him  give  the  measure  a  number  of  slow,  gentle  taps, 
McLoughlin  exclaimed,  ''Tut,  tut,*'  and  gave  it  one 
heavy  blow  ;  but  to  his  chagrin,  and  the  vast  enjoyment 
of  the  bystanders,  the  doctor's  heavy  stroke  instead  of 
settling  the  grain  only  shook  it  up,  and  he  instantly  ad- 
mitted that  tlie  buyer's  way  was  the  best,  and  with  that 
the  farmers  were  all  well  pleased,  because  thereby  they 
sold  the  best  weight — which  illustrates  not  only  their  sim- 
plicity, but  tlieir  desire  to  act  on  the  square  with  the 
great  chief  factor. 

Names  of  French-Canadians  on  French  Prairie  when 
Mr.  Matthieu  first  went  there,  and  who  all,  as  he  re- 
members, took  part  in  tlie  provisional  government  meet- 
ing— they  are  collected  from  his  ledger  of  the  business 
carried  on  by  him  with  George  Le  Roque,  at  Butteville, 
beginning  in  1850  : 
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XAVIER  LADEBOIJTE 

antcjinb;  bonanfant 
akdre  la  chapej.le 
FiERHE  PArrx 

LOUIS  B.  VANIJALLE 
JEAN  n.  DU  CHARME 
FABIEN  MALOm 
LUC  PAGNON 
ETIBKNK  OREtJOiHE 
AMAKLE  AHIKJUETTE 
PIERRE  DE  LORD 
Lorm  A.  VANDALLE 
JOJIN  SANDERH 
PIERRE  PARIHEAU 
CHARLIE  HON  DK AIT 
DAVID  IMJN PIERRE 
ANDRE  DU  BOIH 
PIERRE  DEI^T 
MOYHE  LOR 
PIERRE  LE  COURSE 

PIFJ^RE 


JOSEPH  BERNABE 

BAPTiaTK  DEntllRE 
AIKJLPHE  CHAMBERLAIN 
JEAN  LIKGRAS 
ALEXIS  AUBICHON 
JEAN  BERVANS 
MICHELLE  LAFERTE 
JEAN  B*  DALOOUR«E 
LOUIB  OBANT 
JEAN  B.  AUBICHON 
ANTOtNE  FEtJCE 
MICHAEL  LAFROMBOISE 
JOSEPH  GERVAIS 
JEAN  B.  PANPIN 
OLIVIER  BRI8CBOm 
THOMA8  ROA 
Lorm  HQIVEH« 
ANDRE  LANGTAIN 
ETIENNE  LUCIER 
ALEXm  LAPEATTE 
BELAqUE. 


The  following  were  Frenchmen  who  came  to  Oregon 
in  the  spring  of  1842,  except  Matthieu,  who  came  in  the 
faU,  They  were  at  the  meeting  at  Champoeg,  This  list 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  published  : 


f I  ET)E  R  E  A  n  RKNC A  LL  E 
THOMAH  MOIWmN 
PIERRE  G-VNTHIEH 


F,  X, 


ALTGU8TIN  HEM  ON 
JOHEPM  MATTE 
F R A^ C 18  B ER N I ER 
MATTHIEU, 


During  the  first  months  of  the  year  1843,  the  question 
of  organising  an  independent  or  provisional  gOTernment, 
until  the  United  States  should  extend  its  authority  over 
Oregon,  was  much  discussed.  Debates  were  held  at  Or* 
egon  City,  and  the  project  was  the  matter  of  ortlinary 
conversations  at  Salem  and  Tualatin  Plains^,  The  leaders 
of  the  movement,  as  i*^  well  known,  saw  the  necessii^  of 
the  whole  community  participating,  and  devised  a  plan 
that  w^ould  interest  alL  The  French  Canadians  could 
not  be  interested  in  the  general  qucMtion  of  a  new  gov- 
ernment ;  being  quite  contented  as  they  were,  and  hav- 
ing unlimited  faith  in  McLoughlin,  wnth  whom  they  did 
all  their  business,  and  from  wliom  they  obtained  all  the 
counsel  and  protection  they  felt  needed. 


i 
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*'The  idea  of  organizing  a  provisional  government  was 
then,"  says  Mr.  Matthieu,  '*to  give  the  United  States  a 
reason  for  taking  possession  of  Oregon." 

The  device  of  the  "Wolf  Meetings,"  however,  for  pro- 
viding protection  against  the  wild  animals,  brought  them 
out  and  the  greater  question  of  forming  a  government 
was  gradually  from  this  brought  to  a  focus.  With  this 
preliminary  work,  however,  Matthieu  had  nothing  to  do, 
and  his  sentiments  were  not  known  to  the  Americans,  or 
even  to  the  Canadians,  except  Lucier.  He  was  not  at 
the  meetings  of  February  and  March.  He  attended  the 
meeting  at  Champoeg.  This  was  held,  according  to  his 
recollection,  in  a  Hudson's  Bay  building,  just  over  the 
bluff,  at  the  landing  ;  the  embankment  of  the  river  here 
being  high  and  steep.  The  meeting,  however,  was  very 
informal,  being  called  to  order  in  the  house,  but  the  final 
vote  being  taken  out  of  doors. 

The  details  of  this  important  meeting  need  not  be  here 
entered  into,  except  so  far  as  concerns  the  recollection  of 
Mr.  Matthieu.  The  ability  of  the  common  people  to  or- 
ganize and  maintain  a  sufficient  government,  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  numerous  and  even 
in  some  cases  of  powerful  and  cunning  bands  of  Indians  ; 
and  in  opposition  to  the  interests  and  business  policy  of 
a  great  corporation — was  to  be  tested.  The  character 
and  calibre  of  the  men  who  constituted  the  '^people"  is 
a  matter  of  the  higliest  and  most  lasting  interest.  What 
items  Mr.  Matthieu  recollects  of  them  are  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  preservation.  He  remembers  W.  H.  Gray 
as  one  of  the  most  active  and  strenuous  of  tlie  Americans 
at  the  meeting.  *'Gray  took  part,"  he  says.  ''He  wanted 
to  organize  the  worst  way — lie  would  not  give  up  to  any 
other  notion."  G.  W.  Le  Breton,  whom  he  describes  as 
very  popular,  both  with  the  French  and  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  who  acted  as  secretary,  was  not  less  alert.    He 
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remerabers  Le  Breton  as  a  young  man,  short  in  person, 
but  very  active,  '*IIe  never  stood  Btill  a  minute/'  lie 
recollects  Rev,  J,  S.  Griffin  of  Tualatin  Plains  as  present, 
but  not  m  taking  a  very  active  part.  Robert  Shortess, 
with  bis  tall,  slim  figure  and  strongly  Roman  profile, 
was  also  amoog  tlio  number.  Sydney  Smith,  from  Che- 
halem,  was  there  too.  Mr.  Mattbieu  recalls  of  Smith 
that  he  once  hired  him  to  assist  in  filling  out  ^  bill  of 
logs,  contracted  to  be  delivered  at  Oregon  City.  To 
Matthieu's  dismay — he  was  inexperienced  as  a  lumber- 
man— ^the  first  cut,  which  was  from  a  w*hite  fir,  that  he 
htid  rolled  into  the  river,  sank  out  of  sight  in  the  water. 
Smith  used  a  strong  exi>res9ion  implying  lack  of  sense 
on  the  part  of  the  person  to  w^hom  it  was  applied,  and 
then  exclaimed — *'I  will  show  you/^  Then  he  bored  a 
hole  in  a  log  to  be  rafted  and  inserted  a  large  cedar  plug, 
or  chunk,  which  just  floated  the  white  fir,  Thomas  Hub- 
hard  was  also  at  the  meeting.  Others  whom  he  recalls 
were  Amos  Cook  and  Francis  Fletcher  of  tlie  Yamhill 
Fords,  near  La  Fayette ;  and  George  Gay,  who  w^as  for- 
merly an  Englisb  sailor,  but  took  leave  of  his  ship  at 
Monterey,  California,  and  came  to  Oregon  in  the  well 
known  party  with  Doctor  Bailey,  and  becatq^e  a  large 
landholder  near  Dayton,  building  the  first  brick  house 
in  the  valley,  and  becoming  famous  for  his  hospitality  to 
travelers.  Others  were  G.  W.  Ebbert,  Wilkins,  Doctor 
Newell  and  Joseph  L.  Meek,  of  the  Tualatin  Plains,  and 
Messrs,  Babcock,  Hines^  Doctor  Wilson,  Alanson  Beers, 
and  J,  L.  Parrish  of  the  Methodist  Society. 

Matthieu  un<lerstood  that  there  were  three  parties  in 
reference  to  organic ng  a  government.  These  were  the 
strongly  American  for  it,  led  by  Gray  and  others,  and 
the  Canadian  settlers  who  opposed,  or  at  least  did  not 
favor  it ;  and  Dr,  McLoughlin  and  his  near  friends^  %v!io 
really  favored  an  independent  government  and  expected 
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to  become  citizens  of  it,  but  who  thought  the  movement 
at  that  time  premature.  Mr.  Matthieu  does  not  recall, 
that  Bishop  Blanchet  was  present  at  the  meeting.  A 
memorial  had  been  prepared  by  the  Bishop,  on  the  part 
of  the  Canadians,  to  show  that  organization  was  unnec- 
essary and  inadvisable.  At  the  critical  juncture,  how- 
ever, after  there  had  been  some  discussion  and  the 
meeting  was  becoming  confused,  and,  injdeed,  was  in 
danger  of  breaking  up  without  action,  he  remembers 
well  how  old  Joe  Meek  strode  forth,  and  by  the  simple 
power  of  voice  and  example  gained  control  after  parlia- 
mentary tactics  had  failed.  He  cried  out,  as  he  would 
to  a  company  of  militiamen  :  ''All  in  favor  of  organiza- 
tion, come  to  the  right."  One  hundred  and  two  men 
were  present.  Fifty  of  these  quickly  went  over  to  the 
right,  in  favor  of  independence.  The  other  fifty-two,  all 
Canadians,  remained  as  they  were,  or  withdrew  in  the 
other  direction . 

Now  came  out  Matthieu 's  republican  training,  which 
he  had  received  in  his  schoolboy  days,  under  Velade, 
at  Terrebonne.  His  *'mind  was  made  up,"  he  says, 
"ever  since  I  left  Canada.  I  knew  what  it  w^as  to  live 
and  die  a  slave  under  Britisli  rule."  And  he  was  still 
carrying  the  picture  of  Papineau,  the  liberator. 

Now  that  a  time  for  action  had  come,  he  was  not  w^ant- 
ing.  He  said,  therefore,  to  tlie  Canadians  that  he  was 
going  with  the  Americans.  He  knew  what  he  was  doing, 
and  was  fully  decided  wliicli  was  the  riglit  side. 

Old  Lucier,  the  trapper  of  1811,  followed  him,  and  now 
the  vote  stood  fifty-two  for,  and  fifty  against  organiza- 
tion. Then  went  up  the  shout,  led  by  Joe  Meek  and  his 
mountain  men. 

The  Canadians,  tliough  defeated,  were  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  result,  and  had  not  favored  the  movement 
principally  because  they  did  not  understand  it^  and,  like 
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Lucier,  had  obtained  incorrGct  ideas.  But  when  the  vote 
prevailed,  they  acquiesced  cheerfully,  and  became  among 
the  beat  citizens  of  the  little  republic — the  smallest,  prob- 
ably, since  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  who  organiised 
their  government  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower, 

After  organi/ation  was  eff'ected,  and  a  body  of  laws 
was  framed,  Matthieu  was  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
affairs,  and  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  for  Chanipoeg 
County »  an  office  which  he  says  he  filled  to  '*the  satis- 
faction of  Bverybody."  He  settled  disputes  by  inviting 
the  complaining  parties  to  sit  down  with  him  to  a  good 
dinner,  and  after  an  hour's  cheer  and  pleasant  chat,  he 
sent  them  away  well  contented  witli  his  findings: 

He  had  some  trouble  with  distillers,  who  sometimes 
set  up  little  stills  in  out  of  the  way  places,  and  made 
liquor  to  intoxicate  the  ludian.s.  He  recalls  one  case  in 
which  he  and  Doctor  Wilson,  the  judge,  traced  a  distiller 
out  into  tlie  woods,  back  of  French  Prairie,  at  Depot's, 
and  found  hira  over  a  teakettle,  which  he  used  as  his 
still,  manufacturing  w^hat  was  called  '*blue  ruin" — a 
liquor  made  out  of  Sandwich  Island  molasses,  and  was 
an  article  so  destructive  as  to  almost  relieve  the  autlioin- 
ties  of  the  necessity  of  estopping  the  manufacture — the 
juice  being  the  executioner  of  its  producer. 

Of  all  the  characters  of  the  early  day,  McLoughlin 
stands  out  foremost,  and  overtops  all  others,  in  Mr, 
Matthieu *s  recollection.  The  old  chief  factor  had  some 
of  the  elements  of  greatness  :  '*He  was  the  finest  man  I 
ever  knew/'*  says  Mr,  Matthieu,  *\and  tliere  will  never 
be  another  like  him.  He  did  what  no  other  man  would 
do/'  With  Doctor  Mcljoughlin,  Doctor  Whitman,  whom 
he  greatly  respected,  he  says,  '*bore  no  comparison." 
McLoughlin  had  tlie  immense  phyi?ique,  the  great  voice, 
and  the  commanding  manner,  and  iUbo  the  positive  and 
decisive  mind  that  carried  all  before  him. 
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Many  are  the  incidents  that  Mr.  Matthieu  relates  illus- 
trating his  qualities.  Once,  he  says,  an  Indian  was 
brought  to  him  charged  with  committing  a  gross  offense. 
''Is  he  guilty?"  asked  the  doctor.  '*Yes,"  they  replied, 
and  presented  the  proof.  ''Tie  him  to  that  cannon,"  he 
replied,  pointing  to  one  of  the  two  pieces  of  artillery 
that  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  fort.  When  this 
was  done,  he  said,  "Give  him  fifteen  lashes."  Soon 
after  a  white  man  was  brought,  charged  with  the  same 
offense.  Doctor  McLoughlin  made  the  same  inquiries, 
and  finding  him  guilty  administered  the  same  punish- 
ment. This  illustrates  wliy  his  authority  was  so  absolute 
among  the  Indians.  His  administration  exactly  filled 
their  conception  of  justice. 

The  services  of  McLoughlin  to  the  immigrants  of  the 
year  '42,  and  later,  until  he  resigned  his  position  as  chief 
factor,  are  fully  vouched  for  by  Mr.  Matthieu.  The 
doctor  advanced  everything  needed,  and  furnished  the 
use  of  bateaux  to  any  iu  distress.  The  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  immigrants'  journey,  that  from  The  Dalles  to 
Oregon  City,  was  often  virtually  provided  for  by  Mc- 
Loughlin. For  all  these  advances,  he  was  held  to  the 
last  penny  by  his  company,  and  as  Mr.  Matthieu  learned, 
he  was  obliged  to  render  every  cent  not  paid  by  the  im- 
migrants— a  sum  so  large  as  to  very  nearly  bankrupt  the 
man. 

Upon  tlie  return  of  Mr.  Matthieu,  in  1858,  for  a  visit 
to  his  home  in  Canada,  he  took  the  pains  to  visit  some 
of  Doctor  McLoughlin 's  relatives  at  their  place  of  busi- 
ness in  Quebec,  wliom  he  found  to  be  men  of  much  the 
same  magnificent  physical  mould  as  the  chief  factor. 
He  inquired  of  them  as  particularly  as  he  dared  as  to 
Doctor  McLoughlin's  fortune,  venturing  to  remark  that 
he  supposed  he  was  very  rich.     "He  was  wealthy  at  one 


time,"  W£is  the  reply,  *'but  liis  company 

payment  of  largo  jsuiiis  that  he  advanced  on  credit,  and 

that  left  him  with  little/' 

Mi\  Matthieu  understands  that  besides  his  salary  of 
£2,500  per  year,  he  held  two  shares  in  the  stock  of  the 
company,  the  largest  allowed  to  one  individual  outside 
the  chartered  corporation.  His  business  also  included, 
besides  the  fur  trade  of  Oregon,  extensive  operationB  in 
British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  salmon  export  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  milling  at  Oregon  City.  At  one  time 
he  made  a  proposition  to  build  the  canal  and  locks  at  the 
Willamette  Falls,  at  his  own  expense ;  but  was  refused 
the  charter.      {F.  X.  M.) 

Returning  to  Mr.  Matthieu's  first  years  in  Oregon: 
He  remained  with  Ltieier  until  1844.  For  two  years 
afterwards  he  lived  on  French  Prairie  proper,  which  is 
some  six  miles  back  from  the  river.  He  was  engaged 
in  labor  during  this  time,  building  houses,  and  making 
wagons  Cor  the  settlers.  Life  he  found  carried  on  here 
in  simple  style,  log  cabins  being  the  rule,  furnished  with 
big  fireplac8S|  made  of  sticks,  plastered  over  with  the 
tough  black  clay  found  underneath  the  prairie  sod.  Few 
had  stoves,  and  the  cooking  was  done  mainly  over  the 
coals,  or  in  kettles  swung  on  a  crane. 

In  1846  he  was  married,  and  took  a  square  mile  of 
land  a  mile  from  the  river ^  back  of  the  Butte,  upon  which 
he  has  lived  now  for  hfty-four  years.  It  is  a  noble  old 
place,  having  both  prairie  and  woodland,  and  abundant 
wat€fr,  and  commands  beautiful  prospects  in  every  direc- 
tion. His  wife  was  Rose,  a  daughter  of  Louis  Osant, 
a  Hudson's  Bay  employee  and  trapper.  The  earliest 
recollections  of  Mrs.  Matthieu  are  of  jourueyings  on 
horsel)ack  with  the  parties  of  her  father  or  of  Michel  La 
Framboise,  one  of  the  most  trusted  leaders  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  trappers,     Bho  recalls  howj  on  one  of  these 
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jaunts  when  she  was  a  mere  tot  of  three  years,  and  she 
had  for  a  comrade  a  little  daughter  of  La  Framboise, 
they  were  delighted  as  they  passed  under  the  expansive 
oaks  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  hear  the  dry  leaves 
rustle  under  their  horses'  hoofs.  It  was  a  Gypsy  life 
that  the  trappers  led,  and  those  that  made  the  trip  to 
California,  like  La  Framboise  and  Osant,  had  the  pleas- 
antest  road  to  travel  of  all  the  parties. 

The  mother  of  Rose  having  died,  the  girl  was  brought 
up  in  the  family  of  Pierre  Belaque,  who  occupied  a  house 
near  Lucier's.  A  patriarchal  family,  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, were  born  to  these  pioneers,  ten  of  whom  are  now 
living : 


PHILEMON  GEER 

CHARLES 

CI.ARA  OUIMETTE 

ROSE 

♦PRI8CILLA 

ARSINOE  BURTON 

♦EDWARD 

♦HENRY 

ALFRED 

ERNEST 

LESTER 

♦WILLIAM 

MAMIE 

♦VIOLET 

RANDALL 

Mr.  Matthieu  has  lived  as  a  farmer  of  Oregon,  having 
been  able  to  provide  his  family  with  life's  advantages, 
and  himself  performing  the  duties  of  the  good  citizen. 
Besides  filling  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the 
Provisional  Government,  he  was  in  1874  and  again  in 
1878,  elected  to  the  Oregon  Legislature  from  Marion 
County.  In  1849  he  made  the  trip  to  the  California 
gold  mines,  but  was  so  virulently  attacked  by  fever 
there  as  to  be  compelled  to  return  without  making  a 
fortune.  In  1858  he  took  a  trip  to  Canada,  by  way  of 
Panama,  and  in  1883,  went  with  the  pioneer  excursion 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  He  is  now  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two,  in  good  health,  of  unimpaired  memory, 
good  hearing,  and  unchanged  voice ;  though,  having 
suffered  in  early  life  from  snow-blindness  in  the  Rocky 


lountaiDs,  lias  somewj 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  frateruitj^  of  high  degree. 
He  was  in  the  mercantile  business  for  matiy  jears,  ahav 
1850,  at  Butteville,  with  Geoi^e  Le  Roque,  and  in  all 
business  relations  and  in  public  affairs  has  maiutaiued  a 
reputation  for  unquestioned  honesty. 

NOTES. 

IN  HEOABO  TO  INDIAN  TttlBES,  THEIR  AKTIPATHIISS,  ETC. 

Mr,  Matthieu  says:  **I  hare  forgot  a  great  deal.  Of 
the  Sioux,  wliere  I  was,  there  were  the  Blackfeet — a  large 
nation  ;  then  there  were  the  OgalaUahs.  Their  chief, 
when  I  was  there,  was  called  Yellow  I  lair.  His  hair 
was  not  yellow  J  but  lighter  than  some  others.  He  was 
a  big  fellow^  and  you  could  hear  him  grunt  like  a  grizzly. 
Then  there  was  a  little  tribe,  the  Broken  Arrows.  They 
were  the  meanest  set — ^they  would  get  liquor,  and  kill 
each  other.  I  do  not  suppose  there  %vere  twenty  of  them 
when  I  left.  The  Crow  nation  lived  west  o£  Fort  Pierre, 
about  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles,  and  one  divi- 
sion of  them  was  the  Gros  Ventres.  The  Pawnees  w^ere 
the  terror  of  the  Sioux ;  there  were  many  halfbreeds 
among  them.  The  Sioux  did  not  all  have  horses.  The 
poorer  ones  went  on  foot.  But  all  had  buffalo  meat. 
Those  that  had  horses  would  surprise  a  Iierd,  and  drive 
them  to  the  Bad  Lands,  and  force  mau}^  of  tliem  over  a 
precipice  or  into  a  crevice.  Buffalo,  wlien  tliey  are 
stampeded,  do  not  stop  at  anything,  but  go  over  a  bluff 
or  into  a  river.  When  a  crevice  is  filled  full  of  their 
bodies  the  main  herd  passes  on  as  over  a  bridge  ;  then 
the  poorer  Indians  came  and  helped  themselves  to  the 
meat. 

**West  of  the   Rocky   Mountains   the   Indiana  were 
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entirely  different.  It  was  a  new  creation.  The  Snakes, 
Piutes  and  Bannocks  seemed  very  much  alike — a  poor 
set.  The  Cayuses  were  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
meanest.  They  were  strapping  big  fellows,  and  rich.  I 
was  told  by  Hudson's  Bay  men  that  they  frequently  had 
three  or  four  packs  of  beaver  skins  to  a  tent.  That  was 
money.  Each  pack  weighed  ninety  or  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  skins  were  worth  $4  or  $5  a  pound. 
Some  of  them  had  five  hundred  horses  apiece — part 
work  horses ;  part  riding  or  running  horses.  When  I 
was  among  the  Snakes  I  bought  a  white  horse  for  a 
buffalo  skin  and  a  shirt.  But  in  Grande  Ronde  I  was 
stopped  by  a  Cayuse  chief,  who  said  that  the  horse  was 
his.  I  told  him  I  bought  it.  He  said  it  had  been  stolen. 
There  was  a  man  traveling  with  me  ;  his  name  was  Rus- 
sell. Russell  said  I  had  better  pay  the  Cayuse  some- 
thing. So  I  put  down  a  buffalo  robe,  a  sliirt  and  a 
handkerchief,  and  said  :  *You  can  take  whichever  you 
please — tliese  or  the  horse.'  He  took  the  things,  and  I 
took  the  horse. 

'*The  Cayuses  often  came  into  the  Willamette  Valley 
to  trade  horses  for  cattle.  They  had  some  race  horses 
that  they  would  not  sell  for  $500.  They  were  not  a 
large  tribe,  not  able  to  muster  over  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  fighting  men  at  the  farthest.  They  were  well 
armed  with  guns,  but  even  with  bows  and  arrows  could 
shoot  a  man  through  the  heart  at  fifty  yards.  They 
were  proud  and  cruel,  and  showed  it  in  their  faces.  The 
Nez  Perces  had  much  better  faces  than  the  Cayuses. 
The  Sioux  did  business  on  honor.  If  any  of  their  tribe 
was  mean  or  dissipated  he  was  regarded  as  a  clown  ;  he 
was  not  respected. 
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AS  TO  SLAVERY  AMONQ  THE  INDIANS. 

Among  the  Sioux,  where  I  was,  all  captives  were  re- 
garded as  slaves  ;  so  I  was  told  by  a  chief,  I  saw  but 
one  slave — a  woman.     Men  were  uot  often  takeu  alive. 

KTEGHO  SLAVERY  IN  OREGON. 

This  question  did  not  make  much  stir  on  French 
Prairie.  The  idea  was  this  :  Indians  were  much  clieaper 
and  better  labor  than  negroes.  For  a  blanket  that  cost 
$3  jou  could  hire  an  Indian  a  month — or  perhaps  tw^o 
months ;  and  many  of  the  Indians  were  good  workers. 
They  could  handle  an  axe  like  a  white  man  ■  and  on  the 
river  they  were  the  best  boatmen.  They  would  paddle 
all  day  iu  a  canoe,  or  on  a  bateau,  and  want  only  a 
little  meat  and  a  walmon  skin. 

Some  Southern  people  who  brought  their  negroes  with 
them  wanted  to  keep  them  as  slaves ;  but  the  people  of 
Oregon  opposed  this  and  made  the  law  that  no  negro 
should  come  to  Oregon.     It  was  never  enforced. 

AS  TO  FBOHIBITION. 

'*A11  were  in  favor  of  this.  It  was  no  trouble.  The 
Catholic  missionaries  as  well  as  the  Methodis»ts  favored 
it.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  liquors  stored,  but 
never  kept  them  for  public  ftale.  The  distiller  on  French 
Prairie  did  not  hold  out  long.  Some  of  the  Canadians 
went  to  his  place  to  drink,  or  trade  for  it ;  but  tliere  was 
no  money  in  the  country,  and  they  could  only  trade  with 
little  articles  and  there  was  no  profit.  A  man  at  Mil- 
waukee Bluff  held  out  about  two  years^  but  gave  it  up — 
there  was  no  money,  and  trade  did  not  amount  to  any- 
thing in  an  illegal  business. 
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AS  TO  MONEY,  ETC. 

''There  was  no  coin.  If  it  was  brought  to  the  country 
it  was  not  received  at  Vancouver.  Furs,  at  a  fixed  valu- 
ation, were  the  first  currency.     Wheat  was  next. 

"Wheat  had  to  be  delivered  at  the  Hudson's  Bay 
warehouse  at  Champoeg.  For  this  a  receipt  was  given 
by  the  H.  B.  clerk.  The  receipt  passed  current  as 
money,  and  was  worth  its  face  in  goods  at  Vancouver." 

To  illustrate  the  modus  of  doing  business,  Mr.  Matthieu 
tells  the  following  incident :  "I  was  barefoot  and  nearly 
naked,  and  wanted  some  clothes.  I  took  an  order  of 
Lucier's,  and  went  down  to  Fort  Vancouver ;  but,  as  I 
had  just  come  across  the  country,  and  was  not  long  from 
Canada,  I  was  met  by  so  many  Frenchmen  at  the  fort, 
who  wanted  to  hear  all  about  my  journey,  and  Canada, 
which  some  of  them  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years,  that 
I  di(^  not  get  my  order  in  at  once.  When  at  last  I  pre- 
sented it,  the  clerk  said  that  I  would  have  to  see  Doug- 
las, as  Lucier's  account  was  all  drawn  ;  so  many  others 
had  been  bringing  his  paper." 

''Douglas  told  me  to  go  to  McLoughlin.  Each  had  an 
ofiice  in  the  building.  When  McLoughlin  looked  at  my 
order  he  said  he  was  sorry,  but  the  account  was  drawn. 
I  said,  'It  will  come  rather  hard  on  me.  I  am  barefoot, 
and  almost  naked,  and  I  supposed  Lucier's  credit  was 
good  anyhow.'  ^Phen  the  doctor  began  to  ask  me  where 
I  was  from.     I  told  him  'Terrebonne,  in  Canada.' 

"  'I  am  from  near  that  part,'  he  said.  Then  he  asked 
me  about  the  place  and  people,  and  of  old  Doctor  Frasier ; 
and  kept  me  about  an  liour  talking.  At  last  he  said, 
'You  look  honest;  go  to  the  oflice  and  get  this  filled.' 
And  gave  mo  an  order  for  about  $18  worth  of  goods. 

"At  the  oflice  tliere  was  a  little  entrance,  about  eight 
feet  square,  and  a  little  window  into  the  store,  where  the 


goods  were  passed  out.  The  clerk  there  was  Doctor  Mc- 
Loiighlin's  son,  whom  I  had  seen  in  MontreaL  He  knew 
me,  and  at  once  opened  tlse  door  inside  and  asked  me  in. 
*Take  all  you  need/  he  said,  'and  never  mind  the  old 
man/ 

"But  I  took  only  the  amount  of  the  order.  But  all  the 
clothes  were  made  for  big  fellows — a  great  deal  too  big 
for  me.  So  I  took  cloth,  and  got  it  made  up  the  best  I 
could/' 

AS  TO  EFFCT  OF  MHfEB  ON  BUSINESS,  ETC, 

"Gold  dust  was  like  dirt.  Many  believed  it  would 
never  have  any  value.  I  have  seen  the  Hudson's  Bay 
store  at  Oregon  City  take  in  a  four-quart  pan  of  dust  in 
one  day.  They  allowed  $16  an  ounce ;  but  much  of  it 
was  the  fine  Yuba  and  American  River  dust,  worth  $22 
to  122.50  an  ounce  in  London. 

**But  it  was  not  the  men  who  went  to  the  mines,  so 
much  as  those  that  stayed  on  their  farms  and  raised  pro- 
duce, that  got  the  dust. 

**I  remember  when  I  was  in  San  Francisco  in  '49,  I 
went  into  a  French  restaurant.  I  was  sick,  and  only 
called  for  tea  and  toast  and  an  egg.  For  the  tea  and 
toast  I  paid  $1.25,  and  for  the  egg  $2,  The  egg  had 
come  around  the  Horn,  packed  in  salt,  and  was  a  chunk 
of  salt.     I  could  not  eat  it. 

''But  prices  for  Oregon  stuff*  did  not  hold  out  many 
j^ears.  Great  shipments  were  made  from  the  East. 
Habits  of  living  among  the  farmers  were  not  much 
changed.  We  always  liad  enougli  to  live  on^  both  before 
and  after  the  mines  broke  out." 

Mr.  Matthieu  was  well  acquainted  with  Governor 
Abernethy,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
mcTit,  succeeding  the  executive  committee.  He  describes 
Abernethy  as  ''a  fine  looking  man,  of  medium  size  ;  easy 
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in  manner  and  ways,  and  very  light  complexion."  He 
built  the  first  brick  store  in  Oregon  City,  with  mud  for 
mortar.  In  the  great  flood  of  '62  it  collapsed.  He  kept 
a  large  stock  of  goods,  trading  by  three  vessels  with  San 
Francisco.  He  was  in  partnership  with  Clark,  and  for 
a  time  with  Robb,  who  invested  his  gold  mine  profits  in 
the  store. 

The  mason  who  built  the  store  was McAdam,  who 

also  built  the  brick  Catholic  church  at  Saint  Paul. 

Mr.  Matthieu  was  also  acquainted  with  Joseph  Lane, 
the  first  Territorial  Governor.  He  describes  the  old  gen- 
eral as  "a  very  nice  man;"  quick  in  his  movements, 
military  in  manner  and  bearing  ;  not  tall,  and  *'dry  and 
thin,"  and  all  nerves. 

AS  TO  TOWNS. 

The  flat  at  Oregon  City  was  still,  when  he  first  saw  it, 
thickly  covered  with  tall  timber.  Waller's  house  stood 
near  the  present  site  of  the  woolen  mills.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  store  was  on  the  edge  of  the  lowest  bluff,  over  the 
water,  about  where  the  warehouse  now  stands. 

Portland  was  nowhere — a  dense  forest  and  a  tangled 
shore  ;  but  there  was  a  grassy  place  among  the  trees 
near  the  nioutli  of  the  big  gulch  at  the  south  part  of 
town,  wlicre  the  boating  parties  up  the  river  sometimes 
stopped  to  lunch  or  camp. 

Etienne  Lucier's  old  place  was  on  the  bluff*,  on  the 
east  side,  and  Johnson's  place  on  the  hill  at  the  south 
end,  west  side. 

Salem  was  just  starting,  the  people  at  the  old  mission 
moving  up  to  start  tlie  institute,  etc. 


I  have  examined  the  above  manuscript  of  Mr.  Lyman's,  and  find  it 
correct.  Nobody  can  contradict  that;  it  could  not  be  written  more 
correct!  V. 

F.  X.  MATTHIEU. 
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[In  this  departmeot  of  the  QmirterUj  there  will  appear 
material  of  the  nature  of  primary  sources  for  the  liistory 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  more  extended  docu- 
ments»  however,  and  collections  liaving  a  unity  will  be 
reserved  for  the  series,  "Sources  of  the  History  of  Ore- 
gon."] 

Correspondence  of  John  McLougfilin,  Nftlkanlei  J,  Wycih, 
S.  R.  Thurston,  and  IL  C,  Wmthriqi^  pcrtahuvfj  to  claim  of 
Doctor  Mcljoughlin  at  the  Falh  of  ike  Willamctk — the  site  of 
Oregon  City, 

The  following  correspondence  was  published  in  t!ie 
Milwaukie  Star,  April  lU,  1S50.  Tlio  files  of  this  paper 
are  exceedingly  scarce-  The  original  copies  of  the  let- 
ters were  probably  destroyed,  A  knowledge  of  their  con- 
tents is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  very  important, 
though  not  creditable,  transactions  in  Oregon^s  history. 
These  letters  also  are  an  addition  to  the  Wyetli  material 
that  the  society  has  been  making  accessible  to  students 
of  American  hisory. 

CH100FK15,  Mass.,  Nov-  16,  1850. 
CnpL  Xu(h,  J.  Wijt'th ; 

My  Dear  Sik— You  wUl  excuse  me,  I  am  sure,  when  I  assure  you 
I  am  from  ♦>re|§ron,  and  her  delegate  to  the  Cotig-resis  of  the  United 
States j  for  addressmg'  you  for  a  purpoea  of  iotereiit  to  the  eouBtry 
which  I  belon^^ 

t  desire  you  to  give  me  as  correct  a  deB^ription  us  you  can  at  thk 
laie  furiod^  of  the  manner  in  which  you  and  your  party,  and  your  en- 
teri^rise  in  Oregon,  were  tt'^ated  by  the  Hudson* a  Bay  Company,  auQ 
particularly  by  Doc.  John  MeLaug-hlin^  then  ita  Chief  Fact-or.  This 
Dr.  McLau|Thlin  has^  since  you  left  the  country,  rendered  hits  name 
odlonD  among-  the  people  of  C>regon^  by  his  endeavors  to  prevent  the 
settlement  of  the  country ^  and  to  cripple  it»  growth. 
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Now  that  he  wants  a  few  favors  of  our  Grovernment,  he  pretends 

that  he  has  been  the  long  tried  friend  of  Americans  and  American 

enterprise  west  of  the  mountains.     Your  early  reply  will  be  highly 

appreciated,  both  for  its  information,  and  your  relation  to  my  country. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

S.  R  THURSTON. 


Cambridge,  Nov.  21,  1850. 
How,  SamH  R.  Thurston : 

Dear  Sir— Your  favor  of  the  16th  inst.,  was  received  on  the  19th. 
The  first  time  I  visited  the  Columbia,  in  the  autumn  of  1832, 1  reached 
Vancouver  with  a  disorganized  party  of  ten  persons,  the  remnant  of 
twenty-four  who  left  the  States.  Wholly  worn  out  and  disheartened, 
we  were  received  cordially,  and  liberally  supplied,  and  there  the  party 
broke  up.  I  returned  to  the  States  in  the  Spring  of  1833  with  one 
man.  One  of  the  party,  Mr.  John  Ball,  remained  and  planted  wheat 
on  the  Willamette  a  little  above  Camp  du  Sable,  having  been  supplied 
with  seed  and  implements  from  Vancouver,  then  under  the  charge  of 
John  McLaughlin,  Esq.,  and  this  gentleman  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
first  American  who  planted  wheat  in  Oregon.  I  returned  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  autumn  of  1834,  with  a  large  party  and  more  means,  having 
on  the  way  built  Fort  Hall,  and  there  met  a*  brig  which  I  sent  round 
the  Horn.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of  18.35,  I  planted  wheat  on  the 
Willamette  and  on  Wappatoo  Island. 

The  suffering  and  distressed  of  the  early  American  visitors  and 
settlers  on  the  Columbia  were  always  treated  by  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's agents,  and  particularly  so  by  .Tohn  McLaughlin,  Esq.,  with 
consideration  and  kindness,  more  particularly  the  Methodist  Mission- 
aries, whom  I  brought  out  in  the  autumn  of  1834.  He  supplied  them 
with  the  means  of  transportation,  seeds,  implements  of  agriculture 
and  building,  cattle  and  food  for  a  long  time. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  the  gentleman,  as  you  state^  has  become 
odious  to  his  neighbors  in  his  old  age. 
I  am  your  ob't  serv't, 

NATH.  J.  WYETH. 
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Cambridge,  Nov.  28,  1850. 
Hm.  RobeH  C.    Winthrai): 

Dear  Sir— I  have  received  a  letter  from  Sam'l  R.  Thurston,  Esq., 
of  which  the  following  is  a  portion: 

"  I  desire  you  to  give  me  as  correct  a  description  as  you  can  at  this 
late  period,  of  the  manner  in  which  you  and  your  party,  and  your 
enterprise  in  Oregon,  were  treated  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Laughlin, then  its  Chief  Factor.  This  Dr.  McLaughlin  has  since  you 
left  the  country,  rendered  his  name  odious  among  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon, by  his  endeavors  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  country  and 
cripple  its  growth.  Now  that  he  wants  a  few  favors  of  our  Grovern- 
ment,  he  pretends  that  he  has  been  the  long-tried  friend  of  Americans 
and  American  enterprise  west  of  the  mountains." 

I  have  written  Mr.  Thurston,  in  reply  to  the  above  extract,  that 
myself  and  parties  were  kindly  recieved,  and  were  treated  well  in  all 
respects  by  J.  McLaughlin,  Esq.,  and  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.:  but  from  the  tenor  of  his  letter,  I  have  no  confidence  that  my 
testimony  will  be  presented  before  any  committee  to  whom  may  be 
referred  any  subjects  touching  the  interests  of  said  John  McLaughlin, 
Esq. 

The  very  honorable  treatment  received  by  me  from  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin during  the  years  inclusive  from  1832  to  1836,  during  which  time 
there  were  no  other  Americans  on  the  Lower  Columbia,  except  myself 
and  parties,  calls  on  me  to  state  the  facts. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  inform  me 
what  matter  is  pending,  in  which  Mr.  McLaughlin's  interests  are  in- 
volved, and  before  whom,  and  if  you  will  present  a  memorial  from  me 
on  the  matters  stated  in  Mr.  Thurston's  letter  as  above. 
Respectfully  and  truly  your  ob't  servant, 

NATH.  J.  WYETH. 


Washington,  Dec.  28,  IH-'A). 

Dear  Sir— I  took  the  earliest  opi>ortunity  to  enquire  of  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton what  there  was  pending  before  Congress  or  the  Executive,  in 
which  Mr.  McLaughlin's  character  or  interest  were  concerned.  He 
would  tell  me  nothing,  nor  am  I  aware  of  anything. 

Respectfully  vour  ob't  serv't, 

U.  C.  WINTHROF. 

To  N.  J.  Wyeth,  Esq. 

8 
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John  McLaughlin,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir— On  the  19th  of  December,  1850, 1  received  a  letter  from 
Sam'l  K.  Thurston,  deleg^ate  from  Oregon,  of  which  see  copy  No.  1, 
and  by  same  mail  an  Oregon  newspaper  containing  a  communication 
over  your  signature,  the  letter  [latter],  I  think,  addressed  in  your 
handwriting. 

From  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Thurston's  letter,  I  presumed  he  wanted  my 
testimony  for  some  purpose  not  friendly  to  yourself.  I  answered  his 
letter  as  per  copy  No.  2,  but  doubting  if  my  testimony,  except  it  suited 
his  views,  would  be  presented,  and  being  ignorant  of  his  intentions,  I 
wrote  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  at  present  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  as  per  copy,  (No.  3)  and  received  from  him  a  reply  as  per  copy 
(No.  4). 

Should  you  wish  such  services  as  I  can  render  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  them  in  return  for  the  many 
good  things  you  did  years  since,  and  if  my  testimony  as  regards  your 
efficient  and  friendly  actions  towards  me  and  the  other  earliest  Ameri- 
cans who  settled  in  Oregon,  will  be  of  use  in  placing  you  before  the 
Oregon  people  in  the  dignified  position  of  a  benefactor,  it  will  be 
cheerfully  rendered. 

I  am,  with  much  respect,  yours  truly, 

NATH.  J.  WYETH. 


Mr.  Thurston  writes  to  Mr.  Wyeth,  ''That  Dr.  McLaughlin  has. 
since  you  left  the  country,  rendered  his  name  odious  to  the  people  of 
Oregon.''  (That  I  have  rendered  my  name  odious  to  the  people  of 
Oregon,  is  what  I  do  not  know.)  And  "By  his  endeavors  to  prevent 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  to  cripple  its  growth."  I  say  I 
never  endeavored  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  country,  or  to  crijv 
ple  its  growth,  but  the  reverse.  If  the  whole  country  had  been  my 
own  private  property,  I  could  not  have  exerted  myself  more  strenu- 
ously than  I  did  to  introduce  civilization,  and  promote  its  settlement. 
"Now  that  he  wants  a  few  favors  of  our  (Tovernment,  he  pretends  that 
he  has  been  the  long  tried  friend  of  Americans  and  American  enter- 
prise w^est  of  the  mountains."  Mr.  Wyeth  states  how  I  acted  towards 
him  and  his  companions,  the  first  Americans  that  I  saw  on  this  side  of 
the  mountains.  Those  that  came  since,  know  if  Mr.  Thurston  repre- 
sents my  conduct  correctly  or  not.  As  to  my  wanting  a  few  favors, 
I  am  not  aware  that  I  asked  for  any  favoi's.  I  was  invited  by  the 
promises  held  out  in  Linn's  bill,  to  become  an  American  citizen  of 
this  territory.  I  accepted  the  invitation  and  fulfilled  the  obligations 
in  good  faith,  and  after  doing  more,  as  I  believe  will  be  admitted,  to 
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settle  the  country  and  relieve  the  immigrants  in  their  distresses,  than 
any  other  man  in  it,  part  of  ray  claim,  which  had  been  jumped,  Mr. 
Thurston,  the  delegate  from  this  territory,  persuades  Congress  to  do- 
nate Judge  Bryant,  and  the  remainder  is  reserved.  I  make  no  com- 
ment— the  act  speaks  for  itself,  but  merely  observe,  if  I  had  no  claim 
to  Abernethy  Island,  why  did  Mr.  Thurston  get  Congress  to  interfere, 
and  what  had  Judge  Bryant  done  for  the  territory  to  entitle  him  to 
the  favor  of  our  delegate.  Mr.  Thurston  is  exerting  the  influence  of 
his  official  situation  to  get  Congress  to  depart  from  its  usual  course, 
and  to  interfere  on  a  point  in  dispute,  and  donate  that  island  to  Aber- 
nethy, his  heirs  and  assigns,  alias  Judge  Bryant,  his  heirs  and  assigns. 
Yours  respectfully. 

.FNO.  McLOUGHLIN. 


VoLU^kir:  I.J  JUNE,    1900.  [Numuek  2. 
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TmiE  ©lEQOBH  MESTiOi. 
I. 

Ascending  tlic  Columbia  River  to  the  junction  of  its 
two  main  brandies,  and  each  of  those  branches  in  turn 
to  its  source,  a  point  is  reached  to  the  nortli  well  toward 
the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  another  point  to  the 
south  not  far  from  the  fortv-tirst  de^^ree.  Lines  drawn 
through  tliesc  two  points  directly  west  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  would  divide  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America 
approximately  into  three  great  historic  divisions.  Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1792,  tlie  coast  nortli  of  the  lifty-fifth 
degree  had  been  explored  and  in  some  sort  settled  by 
Russia,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Russia  over  it  recognized  ; 
the  part  south  of  the  forry-first  degree  had  boen  explored 
and  settled  by  Spain,  and  tlie  sovereignty  of  it  had  been 
conceded  to  Spain  ;  the  middle  part  of  the  coast  having 
been  explored  by  both  Spain  and  Britain,  but  settled  by 
neither,  the  sovereignty  of  this  was  yet  in  abeyance.  If 
the  lines  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  tlie  utmost  north 
and  south  sources  of  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  now 
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be  extended  eastward  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  territory  included  between  these  two  lines,  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  crest-line  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
will  embrace  the  states  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
^vith  a  considerable  part  of  the  states  of  California,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Montana,  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
British  Columbia.  It  is  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  sovereignty  over  the  region  thus  roughly  defined  that 
is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

During  almost  the  whole  period  when  its  sovereignty 
was  in  question  this  region  w^as  commonly  known  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  as  Oregon,  the  Oregon  Country, 
or  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  the  question  of  its  sover- 
eignty as  the  Oregon  Question.  The  country  took  its 
name  from  a  legendary  name  of  the  river  that  defines  it, 
a  name  given  the  river  even  before  it  had  been  seen  by 
any  white  man.  For  many  years  previous  to  1792  the 
existence  of  such  a  river  in  this  region  had  been  con- 
jectured by  explorers  along  the  coast  from  signs  they  had 
observed  in  an  indentation  in  the  coast  line,  and  by  ex- 
plorers in  the  interior  from  reports  of  such  a  river  tliat 
reached  them  through  native  tribes  supposed  to  dwa^ll 
near  its  sources.  It  is  to  Jonathan  Carver,  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  that  we  owe,  as  it  is  still  thought,  the  name 
Oregon.  In  his  journal  of  travels  in  the  regions  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  he  speaks  of  four  great  rivers,  flow- 
ing in  as  many  directions,  which  took  their  rise,  as  he 
had  heard  from  native  tribes,  somewhere  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west.  One  of  these  w^as,  as  Carver  writes 
in  his  journal,  ''the  river  Oregon,  or  the  River  of  the 
West,  w^hich  falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean."  Already,  in 
Carver's  day,  and  before  the  time  of  his  travels,  maps 
had  appeared  with  a  river  marked  in  the  region  of  w^hat 
is  now  tlie  Columbia,  w^hich  bore  the  name,  among 
others,  of  the  River  of  the  West,  or  the  Great  River  of 
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the  West.  Whetlier  Carver  thought  of  tliis  river  as  the 
river  of  his  tradition  cannot  now  be  known,  but  it  is 
certain  that  tlic  name  which  he  heard  or  invented  came 
before  long  to  be  attached  to  tliis  river  for  a  time  at  least, 
and  for  all  time  to  the  region  defined  by  the  river. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1792,  the  United  Stjites 
had  no  claim  to  the  region  of  tlie  Oregon,  but  by  an 
event  of  this  year  they  were  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  chief  parties  to  the  question  of  its  sovereignty.  This 
year  Capt.  Robert  Gray,  of  Boston,  was  for  the  second 
time  on  the  coast,  trading  and  exploring,  under  sanction 
of  congress.  At  some  time  during  his  previous  voyage, 
or  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  second  voyage,  while  sailing 
close  in  shore.  Gray  liad  discovered  in  a  bay  or  indenta- 
tion of  the  coast  in  latitude  46°  10'  what  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  moutli  of  a  large  river.  Under  this  impression, 
he  had  remained  in  the  neighborliood  nine  days,  making 
repeated  attempts  to  cross  the  bar  and  effect  an  entrance. 
But  every  attempt  liad  been  without  avail,  on  account 
of  the  violence  of  the  breakers  which  reached  across  the 
opening ;  he  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt 
and  sail  aw\iy,  unable  at  this  time  to  verify  his  discovery. 

Captain  Gray  had  spent  the  winter  of  1791-92  in  Clyo- 
quot  Sound,  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  with 
his  ship  Columbia.  Resuming  his  voyage  in  the  spring, 
and  sailing  southward,  on  the  morning  of  April  28,  in 
latitude  47°  37',  he  fell  in  with  Captain  Vancouver,  at 
anchor  off  Destruction  Island.  In  answer  to  Vancouver's 
inquiries  as  to  what  discoveries  he  had  made.  Gray  re- 
ported to  him  his  discovery  in  latitude*  46°  10'  of  what 
he  took  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  large  river.  This  Van- 
couver recognized  as  the  Deception  Bay  of  Captain 
Meares,  which  he  had  himself  passed  and  examined  on 
the  morning  of  Friday,  April  27,  scarcely  twenty-four 
hours  before.     Of  his  observations  in  this  bay  Vancouver 
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had  at  this  time  made  this  record:  "The  sea  now  changed 
from  its  natural  to  river-colored  water ;  the  probable 
consequence  of  some  streams  falling  into  the  bay,  or  into 
the  ocean  to  the  north  of  it  through  the  low  land.  Not 
considering  this  opening  worthy  of  more  attention,  I  con- 
tinued our  pursuits  to  the  northwest,  being  desirous  to 
embrace  the  advantages  of  the  now  favorable  breeze  and 
pleasant  weather,  so  favorable  to  our  examination  of  the 
coast."  Vancouver's  estimate  as  here  given  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  opening  is  confirmed  by  an  entry  in  liis 
journal  Monday,  April  30,  two  days  after  meeting  with 
Gray.  After  parting  from  Vancouver,  who  continued 
his  course  to  the  north.  Gray  sailed  on  along  shore  south- 
ward, stopping  here  and  there  to  examine  the  coast  or 
trade  with  the  natives,  but  evidently  keeping  in  mind  the 
bay  which  he  had  taken  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  river.  In 
the  log-book  of  the  Columbia,  for  May  11,  there  is  this 
entry  :  "At  4  A.  M.,  saw  the  entrance  of  our  desired  port 
bearing  east-south-east,  distance  six  leagues  ;  in  steering 
sails,  and  hauled  our  wind  in  shore.  At  8  A.  M.,  being 
a  little  to  windward  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  bore 
away,  and  run  in  east-north-east,  between  the  break- 
ers. *  *  *  When  we  w^ere  over  the  bar  w^e  found  this 
to  be  a  large  river  of  fresh  waiter,  up  which  we  steered." 

Captain  Gray  remained  in  this  river  for  nine  days, 
during  which  time  he  explored  it  to  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  the  mouth.  After  filling  the  ship's  casks 
with  fresh  water  from  the  river,  on  May  20  he  sailed  out 
over  the  bar,  having  first  given  to  the  river  his  ship's 
name,  the  Columbia,  which  name  the  river  has  since 
borne. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Gray  sailed  nortli- 
ward,  and  a  few  days  later,  having  suffered  some  injury 
to  his  ship,  put  into  Nootka  Bay  for  repairs.  Here  he* 
found  Quadra,  the   Spanish  commandant,  to  wliom  he 
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communicated  In??  discovery,  and  gave  a  chart  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  This  title  of  Gray  to  be  regarded 
as  the  di&coverer  of  the  Columbia  River  was  then,  by  this 
immediate  publication  of  the  discovery,  made  securCj  and 
it  has  never  been  successfully  questioned.  The  existence 
of  such  a  river  had  long  before  been  conjectured  ]  others, 
before  Gray,  sailing  along  the  coast  had  remarked  the 
same  indentation,  had  noted  its  latitude,  and  observed 
signs  of  fresh  water  issuing  from  it ;  but  it  remained  for 
Gray  to  surmount  the  obstacles  to  entrance  and  actually 
to  sail  in  and  cast  anchor  in  the  river. 

It  was  this  discovery  of  the  Columbia  River  by  Robert 
Gray,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  sailing  under  the 
American  flag,  and  with  the  sanction  of  congress,  that 
first  gave  the  United  States  a  claim  to  the  Oregon  region. 
It  was  not,  however,  to  be  the  only  ground  of  that  claim. 
Some  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  by 
Gray,  an  exploration  of  the  Oregon  region  had  been  pro- 
jected by  Americans.  The  project  seems  to  liave  origi- 
nated with  Jefferson^  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  fitting 
prelude  to  the  later  achievement  by  his  administration 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  In  the  )^ear  1786,  six  years 
before  Gray's  discovery,  while  Minister  to  France,  Jeffer- 
son became  acquainted  with  John  I^edyard,  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  had  been  with  Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage 
in  the  Pacific,  and  who  as  corporal  of  marines  had  gained 
some  reputation  for  enterprise  and  daring.  Ledyard  had 
come  to  Paris  in  search  of  an  opportunity  to  engage  in 
the  fur  trade  of  the  Pacific,  and,  failing  in  this,  was 
ready  to  enlist  in  almost  any  other  enterprise  of  daring. 
Jefferson  suggested  to  him  the  exploration  of  the  north- 
west region  of  America.  Tlie  plan  was,  as  Jefferson  him- 
self gives  it,  that  Ledyard  **go  by  land  to  Kamchatka, 
cross  in  lius^ian  vessels  to  Nootka  Sound,  fall  down  into 
the  latitude  of  the  Missouri,  and  penetrate  to  and  through 
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that  to  the  United  States."  Jefferson's  proposal  was 
accepted  by  Ledyard,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to 
secure  from  the  Empress  of  Russia  permission  for  him 
to  cross  her  dominions.  Failing  to  secure  permission  of 
the  Empress,  she  being  absent  from  her  capital  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  her  dominions,  Ledyard,  impatient  of  longer 
delay,  set  out  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  got  to  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  Kamchatka,  when  he  was  arrested 
by  an  order  of  the  Empress  and  taken  back  to  Poland, 
where  he  was  released.  "Thus  failed,"  w^rites  Jefferson, 
"the  first  attempt  to  explore  the  western  part  of  our 
Northern  Continent." 

The  attempt  failed,  but  Jefferson's  interest  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  this  region  did  not  die  with  it.  Of  a  second 
attempt  some  years  plater  he  writes:  "In  1792,  I  pro- 
posed to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  that  we 
should  set  on  foot  a  subscription  to  engage  some  compe- 
tent person  to  explore  that  region  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion— tliat  is,  by  ascending  the  Missouri,  crossing  tlic 
Stony  Mountains,  and  descending  the  nearest  river  to  the 
Pacific."  This  plan  too  was  attempted,  but  the  serious-, 
ness  of  the  projector's  purpose  was  severely  tried  by  the 
delay  of  years  in  raising  the  necessary  funds.  When  at 
last,  under  tlie  leadership  of  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis, 
later  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  the  explorers 
were  well  started  on  the  way,  the  expedition  failed 
through  an  order  of  tlie  French  minister  recalling  the 
botanist  of  the  expedition,  wlio  was  a  citizen  of  France. 
"Thus  failed,"  writes  Jefferson  again,  "the  second  at- 
tempt to  explore  the  Northern  Pacific  region." 

Jetierson's  interest  in  the  exploration  of  the  Northwest 
did  not  die  with  the  failure  of  this  second  attempt.  Delay 
in  raising  the  necessaiy  funds  for  the  expedition  had 
brought  the  setting  out  of  the  explorers  down  to  the  eve 
of  an  event  that  placed  Jefferson  in  a  position  to  further 
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such  an  enterprise  to  a  successful  issue,  and  of  another 
event  wbich  was  to  furnisli  a  new  motive  to  its  under- 
taking.  Early  in  the  year  1801,  \\\wn  Jefferson  had  but 
just  taken  his  seat  as  President,  Rnfns  King,  Minister  of 
the  United  States  to  England,  wrote  to  Madison,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  til  at  the  opinion  at  that  time  prevailed  both 
at  PariB  and  at  London  that  Spain  Inid  ceded  Louisiana 
and  tlie  Florida^;  to  France,  Immediately  on  receipt  of 
this  information  Madison  wrote  to  Pinckney,  American 
Minister  to  Spain,  advising  liim  of  the  rumor,  and  of  the 
President's  urgent  wish  that  lie  make  the  whole  subject 
the  object  of  early  and  vigilant  inf|uirios,  Listructions 
to  the  same  effect  were  given  later  to  Robert  R,  Living- 
ston on  liis  departure  as  Mini*!iter  to  France.  After  more 
than  a  year  of  persistent  inquiry  on  the  part  of  both  min- 
isters it  was  ascertained  that  Louisiana  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  France,  and  that  the  transfer  probabl}"  included 
tlie  Floridas,  Uncertainly  on  the  latter  point,  as  we  now^ 
know,  arose  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  goveruraeuts  of 
France  and  Spain  ms  to  the  limits  of  Louisiana.  Mean- 
while the  government  at  Was^hington  pressed  its  minis- 
ters at  botli  courts  to  use  every  effort  to  secure  to  the 
United  States  the  Floridas  and  New  Orleans,  with  the 
Mississippi  as  our  western  boundary,  and  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  river  to  its  mouth.  Events  of  the  latter 
part  of  tlie  year  1802,  and  especially  the  Spanish  in- 
tendant's  order  excluding  the  United  States  from  New 
Orleans  as  a  place  of  deposit,  together  with  France's  open 
preparations  for  the  occupation  niul  coloni station  of  New 
Orleans  and  Lower  Louisiana,  made  the  President  yet 
more  urgent  in  pressing  for  tins  end.  So  far»  Jefferson^s 
til  ought  seems  not  to  bnve  gone  beyond  tlie  hmits  of 
Madison's  dispntch  to  Pinckney  of  May  11  of  that  year, 
*'that  every  effort  and  address  be  employed  to  obtain  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  territory  on  the  east  side  of 
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the  Mississippi,  including  New  Orleans,  may  be  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  Mississippi  be  made  a  com- 
mon boundary."  The  senliment  of  tlic  Atlantic  States 
was  at  this  time  strongly  averse  to  the  extension  of  our 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  government's  dispatches  up  to  tlie  close  of  the 
year  1802  to  indicate  that  Jefferson  did  not  share  in  this 
sentiment.  But  there  is  that  in  Jefferson's  action  shortly 
after  this  that  shows  him  to  have  been  singularly  open- 
minded  to  the  suggestion  of  events,  and  to  have  been 
prompt  to  prepare  to  avail  himself  of  whatever  the  rapid 
movement  of  events  might  offer  of  advantage  to  his  gov- 
ernment. 

In  October  of  this  year,  1802,  in  a  conversation  with 
Livingston  concerning  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte  put  tlie  question  to  Livingston  pointedly 
whether  the  United  States  preferred  the  Floridas  to 
Louisiana.  Coming  from  this  source,  the  question  was 
felt  by  Livingston  to  have  significance.  Though  he 
shrank  from  the  thought  of  such  an  extension  of  our 
territory  as  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  would  involve,  he 
promptly  communicated  the  substance  of  the  conversa- 
tion to  the  government  at  home,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  President  in  person.  This  letter  dated  Paris,  October 
28,  was  due  in  Washington  about  the  first  of  January. 
On  the  eleventh  of  January  Jefierson  sent  a  message  to 
the  Senate  nominating  '^Robert  R.  Livingston  to  be  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary,  and  James  Monroe  to  be  Minister 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  with  full  powers  to 
both  jointly,  or  to  either  on  the  death  of  the  other,  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  or  convention  with  the  First  Consul 
of  France  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  and  more  effectu- 
ally securing  our  rights  and  interests  in  the  River  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  territories  eastward  thereof."  Since  the 
possession  of  these  territories  was  understood  to  be  still 
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ill  Spain,  Pinckney  and  Monroe  wore  nominated  with  like 
powers  to  eiUer  into  a  treaty  Avitli  Spain  to  the  s:)inc  end. 
The  vroi'ds  witli  wlneli  Jelf'erson  ])roraced  this  nomina- 
tion of  Monroe  as  Minister  Extraordinary  are  worthy  of 
note  in  tins  eoi.neeiion,  aiul  in  view  of  wliat  presently 
cnierfjed  in.  the  neo;oti;itions  in  Paris.  *'\Vlnle  inv  con- 
fidcnce,"  writes  Jefferson,  "in  our  Minister  Plenipotenti- 
ary at  Paris  is  entire  and  undiminished,  I  still  tliink  that 
these  oldects  might  be  ])romoted  by  joinin;^  with  him  a 
person  sent  from  hence  directly  carrying  witli  him  the 
feelings  aiul  sentiments  of  tlie  nation  excited  on  the  late 
occurrence,  impressed  by  full  communications  of  all  the 
views  we  entertain  on  this  interesting  subject,  and  thus 
prepared  to  meet  and  to  improve  to  an  useful  result  the 
counter  propositions  of  the  other  contracting  party,  what- 
soever form  their  interests  may  give  to  them,  and  to  se- 
cure to  us  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  our  object." 

Whether  Jeflerson  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  these 
words  any  such  '^counter  proposition' '  as  was  afterward 
actually  made,  we  do  not  certainly  know,  but  if  he  had 
had  such  in  mind  he  could  hardly  have  better  provided 
for  its  prompt  improvement  to  a  useful  result.  Mean- 
while events  in  Europe  were  shaping  the  suggestion  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  into  a  formal  proposition  from  the 
First  Consul.  The  renewal  of  liostilities  between  France 
and  England  was  now  imminent.  In  the  event  of  war  it 
was  manifest  to  Napoleon  that  he  would  be  unable  to  hold 
Louisiana  against  the  sea  power  of  England.  Rather 
than  that  this  valuable  possession  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemy  he  resolved  to  sell  it,  if  possible,  to 
the  United  States,  and  thus  win  back  the  nation  which 
his  policy  of  colonization  had  well-nigh  alienated,  and 
at  the  same  time  recruit  his  depleted  treasury.  Negotia- 
tions to  this  end  were  already  begun  when  Monroe  ar- 
rived in  Paris,  and  were  continued  after  his  arrival  with 
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scarcely  a  halt  to  their  successful  and  memorable  issue. 

A  third  scheme  of  Jefferson's  for  the  exploration  of  the 
northwestern  region  of  the  continent  was  coincident  with 
these  latter  steps  that  led  to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 
The  message  nominating  Monroe  as  Minister  Extraordi- 
nary was  sent  to  the  senate,  January  11, 1803.  January 
18,  Jefferson,  taking  occasion  of  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  an  act  establishing  trading  houses  with  the  In- 
dian tribes,  writes  to  the  senate  on  the  subject  of  its 
renewal.  In  the  course  of  the  message,  having  touched 
upon  the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of  sucli  trading  houses 
by  the  government  deprived  certain  of  our  citizens  of  a 
lucrative  trade,  he  suggests  for  the  senate's  consideration 
whether  the  government  might  not  riglitly  do  something 
to  encourage  such  persons  to  extend  their  trade  in  the 
regions  beyond  the  Mississippi,  then  proceeds  to  outline 
a  plan  for  the  exploration  of  a  trade-route  up  the  waters 
of  the  Missouri  and  through  to  the  Western  Ocean.  "The 
interests  of  commerce,"  he  urges,  * 'place  the  principal 
object  within  the  constitutional  powers  and  care  of  con- 
gress, and  that  it  should  incidentally  advance  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  our  own  continent  cannot  but 
be  an  additional  gratification.  The  nation  claiming  the 
territory,  regarding  this  as  a  literary  pursuit,  wliich  it 
is  in  the  habit  of  permitting  within  its  dominions,  would 
not  be  disposed  to  view  it  with  jealousy,  even  if  the 
expiring  state  of  its  interests  there  did  not  render  it  a 
matter  of  indifference.  The  appropriation  of  .$2,500  'for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  external  commerce  of  tlie 
United  States,*  while  understood  and  considered  by  the 
executive  as  giving  the  legislative  sanction,  would  cover 
the  undertaking  from  notice  and  prevent  tlie  obstructions 
which  interested  individuals  miglit  otlierwise  previous!}^ 
prepare  in  its  way." 

Thus  skillfully  did  JeflTerson  in  a  confidential  message, 
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as  a  matter  incidental  to  tlie  main  purpose  of  the  mes- 
sage, put  before  the  senate  a  well  reasoned  scheme  for 
the  exploration  of  the  territorj"  for  the  purchase  of  whicli 
ministers  already  appointed  were  soon  to  negotiate-  One 
can  hardly  read  this  message  and  weigh  its  carefully 
worded  terins  in  the  light  of  what  w^as  already  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  President,  without  its  awakening  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  tlie  possibility  of  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  by  tlie  Ignited  States  was  distinctl}-  present  to 
Jefferson's  mind  as  he  wrote,  if  it  did  not  indeed  lend 
urgency  to  his  argument.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  measures  for  the  carry iug  out  of  this  pro- 
posed scheme  of  exploration  of  the  territory  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  for  its  purchase, 
and  quite  outran  the  business  of  its  transfer ;  for  while 
the  transfer  of  Louisiana  was  not  consummated  until 
December  of  that  year,  the  commander  of  the  expedition 
had  l)een  selected  and  commissioned,  and  the  expedition 
organized  la^  early  as  midsummer.  Thus  closely  joined 
in  time,  if  not  otlierwise  intimately  connected,  were  these 
two  measures  of  Jefferson's  earlier  administration^  the 
Louisiana  purchase  and  the  Ijewis  and  Clark  explora- 
tion.  Tlie  promptness,  energy,  and  efficiency  witli  whieli 
III©  exploration  was  carried  out  under  the  able  and  cour- 
ageous leadership  of  the  man  placed  in  charge,  were 
altogctlier  worthy  of  its  distinguished  projector.  The 
two  stand  together,  tlie  purchase  and  the  exploration, 
as  worthy  counterparts  in  wliat  must  forever  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  daring  yet  at  the  same  time  farsigbted 
projects  of  statesmanship  in  American  liistory. 

These  two  measures  hare  been  dwelt  upon  thus  at 
length  because  of  their  material  importance  to  the  ulti- 
mate settlement  of  the  Oregon  Question.  The  purchase 
of  Louisiaiui  brought  the  territor}'  of  tlie  United  States 
at  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  contiguity  with 
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the  Oregon  region  through  seven  degrees  of  latitude, 
whilo  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  explored  a  con- 
tinuous route  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  through  the  very  center  and  by  the  central  artery 
of  the  region  in  question.  These  two  events  together 
made  the  second  ground  of  our  claim  to  the  region  of 
the  Oregon.  Furthermore,  they  made  possible  for  the 
first  time  that  movement  of  population  across  our  border 
into  this  adjacent  and  unoccupied  territory  which  by  the 
law  of  nations  was  essential  to  the  validity  of  our  title, 
— that  immigration  of  American  families  upon  which, 
in  spite  of  every  earlier  attempt  at  settlement,  the  final 
settlement  of  the  question  of  sovereignty  was  destined  to 
wait. 

Louisiana  had  been  purchased  by  the  United  States 
from  France,  or,  rather,  from  the  First  Consul,  who  at 
the  time  embodied  in  himself  the  government  of  France. 
Spain,  however,  though  by  a  convention  three  years  be- 
fore the  sale  having  agreed  to  retrocede  the  territory  to 
France,  had  remained  in  possession  almost  to  the  day  of 
its  transfer  to  our  government,  so  that  possession  of  the 
territory  virtually  passed  to  the  United  States  imme- 
diately from  Spain.  The  transfer  left  Spain  still  with 
possessions  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  of  vast  extent  and  of  immense  value.  East  of 
the  Mississippi  were  the  Floridas,  and  west  of  that  river 
was  a  great  region  extending  from  the  ill-defined  western 
boundary  of  Louisiana  westward  to  the  Pacific.  These 
were  conceded  possessions  of  Spain.  Besides,  Spain  was 
a  claimant,  on  the  grounds  of  discovery  and  exploration, 
of  the  Oregon  countrv. 

Spain  had  long  claimed  exclusive  sovereignty  over  this 
region,  witli  the  riglit  to  forbid  the  encroachment  of 
other  nations,  on  the  ground  that  it  belonged  to  that 
region  allotted  to  her  by  the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
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England  had  ncvc' recognized  Spain's  claim  to  exclusive 
sovereignty  based  upon  papal  autliority,  but  liad  asserted 
licr  right  to  settle  upon  any  lands  included  witliin  tlic 
limits  prescribed  by  the  i)apal  bull,  even  if  discovered  by 
Spain,  if,  after  a  reasonable  time  allowed  for  settlement 
had  passed,  sucli  lands  remained  imoccupied.  Tliis  atti- 
tude of  England's  appeared  in  her  policy  as  early  as  tlie 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  it  appears  in  tlie  Queen's  reply  to 
the  Spanish  ambassador  on  occasion  of  his  remonstrance 
against  the  expedition  of  Drake,  "that  she  did  not  un- 
derstand why  either  her  subjects,  or  those  of  any  other 
European  prince,  should  be  debarred  from  traffic  in  the 
Indies ;  that  as  she  did  not  acknowledge  the  Spaniards 
to  have  any  title  by  donation  of  tlic  Bishop  of  Rome,  so 
she  knew  no  right  they  had  to  any  places  other  than 
those  they  were  in  actual  possession  of ;  for  that  their 
having  touched  only  here  and  there  upon  a  coast,  and 
given  names  to  a  few  rivers  or  capes,  were  such  insig- 
nificant things  as  could  in  no  way  entitle  them  to  a  pro- 
priety further  than  in  the  parts  where  they  actually 
settled,  and  continued  to  inhabit."  This  principle,  thus 
early  enunciated,  of  actual  settlement  as  essential  to 
ultimate  validity  of  title,  is  important  to  note,  not  only 
for  its  bearing  against  Spanish  pretensions  at  this  time, 
but  because  of  its  ultimate  and  decisive  effect  as  against 
England  herself  in  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion. The  same  principle  emerged  again  in  1770,  in  the 
afiair  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  again  still  more  dis- 
tinctly ten  years  later  in  the  Nootka  Convention.  The 
point  at  issue  in  each  of  these  cases  was  that  Britain 
claimed  the  right  to  make  settlement  upon  a  part  of  the 
American  coast  claimed  by  Spain  but  remaining  unoccu- 
pied by  her,  while  Spain  denied  this  right  and  asserted 
her  exclusive  sovereignty  over  all  such  places.  In  order 
to  give  effect  to  this  claim  of  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
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the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  Spain  had,  within  a 
few  years  previous  to  the  Nootka  Convention,  given  or- 
ders that  the  coasts  of  Spanish  America  should  be  more 
frequently  navigated  and  explored,  and,  in  view  of  the 
recent  encroachment  of  navigators  and  traders  of  other 
nations  in  those  parts,  her  "general  orders  and  instruc- 
tions were,  not  to  permit  any  settlements  to  be  made  by 
other  nations  on  the  continent  of  Spanish  America." 
It  was  in  carrying  out  these  orders  that  the  Spanish 
Commandant  Martinez,  in  the  summer  of  1789,  finding 
two  British  vessels  in  Nootka  Sound,  attempting  a  set- 
tlement there,  captured  the  vessels  and  broke  up  the 
settlement. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  that  followed  on  this 
act  of  Spain's,  the  full  extent  of  the  Spanish  claims 
appeared.  As  given  by  Count  Nunyez,  Spanish  Am- 
bassador at  Paris,  to  M.  de  Montmorin,  Secretary  of 
the  Foreign  Department  of  France,  June  1,  1790,  it 
was  claimed,  '*that,  by  treaties,  demarkations,  taking 
of  possessions,  and  the  most  decided  acts  of  sover- 
eignty exercised  by  the  Spaniards  in  those  stations 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  authorized  by  tliat 
monarch  in  1692,  all  the  coast  to  the  north  of  West- 
ern America,  on  the  side  of  the  South  Sea,  as  far  as 
beyond  what  is  called  Prince  William's  Sound,  wliich  is 
in  the  sixty-first  degree,  is  acknowledged  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  Spain."  Not  feeling  sufficiently  strong  in 
herself  to  enforce  this  claim,  and  unable  to  secure  the 
support  of  allies,  Spain  yielded  this  pretension  so  far  as 
to  make,  July  24,  1790,  a  declaration  to  Great  Britain  in 
which  tlie  King  of  Spain  engaged  to  make  full  restitu- 
tion of  all  British  vessels  which  were  captured  at  Nootka, 
and  to  indemnify  the  parties  interested  in  those  vessels 
for  the  losses  which  they  should  be  found  to  have  sus- 
tained.    *'It   being   understood,"    the   declaration  con- 
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eluded,  *'tliat  this  declaration  is  not  to  preclude  or 
prejudice  the  ulterior  discussion  of  any  right  which  Ilis 
Majesty  may  claim  to  form  an  exclusive  establishment 
at  the  port  of  Nootka.'*  The  same  day  the  British  Min- 
ister at  Madrid  presented  a  counter  declaration  accepting 
the  dechiratiou  of  the  Spanish  King  as  ottering  '*full 
and  entire  satisfaction*'  for  the  injury  complained  of,  in 
which  counter  declaration,  however,  it  was  added  at  the 
same  time  *'that  it  is  to  be  understood  that  neither  the 
said  declaration,  nor  the  acceptance  thereof  in  the  name 
of  the  King»  is  to  preclude  or  prejudice,  in  any  respect, 
the  rights  which  His  Majesty  may  claim  to  any  estab- 
lishment which  his  subjects  may  have  formed,  or  should 
be  desirous  of  forming  in  the  future,  at  the  said  Bay  of 
Nootka/'  Thc3  exchange  of  this  declaration  and  counter 
declaration  in  July  was  followed  in  October  of  the  same 
year  l>y  the  conclusion  of  the  Nootka  Convention  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain.  The  third  article  of  this  con- 
vention is :  '*And  in  order  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
friendBhip,  and  to  preserve  in  future  a  perfect  luirmony 
and  good  tmderstanding  between  the  two  contracting 
parties,  it  is  agreed  that  their  respective  subjects  shall 
not  be  disturbed  ur  mok^sted,  eitlier  in  navigating  or 
carrying  on  their  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  in  the 
South  Sean,  or  in  landing  on  the  coast  of  those  seas,  in 
places  not  alreatly  occupied^  for  the  purpose  of  canning 
on  their  commerce  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  or  of 
making  settlements  there;  the  whole  subject,  nevertlie- 
loss,  to  the  restrictlouB  and  provisions  specified  in  the 
following  articles.'^ 

After  all  the  restrictions  of  the  later  articles  of  this 
treaty  are  taken  itito  view  Britain  may  be  regarded  as 
having  maintained  her  main  contention  :  That  she  had  a 
right  to  any  establislnnent  which  her  sulgects  might 
have  formed,  or  ahall  be  desirous  of  forming  in  future, 
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in  ni\y  unoccupied  places  on  ihc  islands  or  tho  coosts  of 
ihc  Pacilic  Ocean.  Tho  restrictions  still  left  tliis  clea]', 
at  least  in  respect  to  the  Oi'egon  re<:^if)n.  Ii;  so  far  a^ 
Brit:iin  succeeded  in  maintaining  in  this  convention  tlii- 
claim  to  tlie  riglit  of  settlement,  in  so  far  av;is  Si)riin".s 
claim  to  absolute  sovereignty  to  this  region  pi-aelically 
modified  and  limited.  Unless  Spain  speedily  inade  good 
her  reserved  right  of  sovereignty  by  hctual  occupation  of 
the  region  in  question,  she  must  consent  heiicofortli  to 
hold  her  right  of  settlement  as  limited  by  a  similar  right 
now  conceded  to  Britain.  It  is  at  this  point  in  history, 
at  the  Nootka  Convention,  that  the  Oregon  Question  takes 
definite  form  :  Whose  shall  the  territory  be?  Shall  it  be 
Spain's?  or  shall  it  be  Britain's?  or  shall  it  be  divided 
between  the  two? 

The  story  has  already  been  told  of  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  question  as  a  third  claimant, 
through  Gray's  discovery,  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  The  story  of  how  the 
United  States  succeeded  to  the  modified  claim  of  Spain  to 
the  Oregon  region  belongs  to  the  sequel  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  left  the  United 
States  with  a  group  of  intricate  and  delicate  questions  to 
settle  with  Spain,  and  with  Spain  in  no  mood  for  a  speedy 
and  amicable  settlement.  The  transfer  of  Louisiana  had 
not  carried  with  it  a  clear  definition  of  its  boundaries. 
This  was  in  part  true  of  its  boundary  on  the  ea>i,  and 
especiall}^  true  of  its  western  boundarj^.  Almost  iinir.cdi- 
ately  on  the  transfer  of  the  territory  negotintions  were. 
begun  with  Spain  on  questions  arising  out  of  tlie  transfc  r, 
or  intimately  connected  with  it.  Two  main  ol/jocts  of 
the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  tlie  United  States  v;ei'o, 
to  secure  from  Spain,  by  purchase  or  otliei*\vis(\  tlie  ces- 
sion of  her  remaining  possessions  east  of  the  Missi.>>ipi;i, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  boundarv  of  Louis::a::i  to  tiio 
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west.  Any  question  in  respect  to  the  Oregon  country 
seeiBH  not  at  first  to  liave  been  present  tu  the  thought 
of  either  party.  Negotiations  wore  begun  in  1804,  and 
were  continued,  with  intervals  of  interruption,  until  Feb* 
ruary  22,  1819,  when*  by  a  convention  of  that  date,  the 
Florlthis  wtsrt^  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  and 
a  boundary  line  west  of  the  Mississippi  agreed  upon. 
This  western  boundary  linet  after  striking  latitude  42^ 
near  the  supposed  source  uf  tho  Arkansas  River,  was  to 
run  west  on  this  paraHol  to  thu  Pacific  Ocean.  Article 
III  of  this  convention,  after  particularly  describing  this 
line,  concludes:  *'The  two  high  contracting  parties 
agree  to  cede  and  renounce  all  their  riglits,  chiiins,  and 
pretensions  to  tlie  territories  described  by  said  line : 
That  is  to  say,  the  United  States  liereby  cede  to  hia 
Catholic  Majesty,  and  renotmce  forever  all  their  rights, 
claims,  and  pretensions  to  the  territories  lying  west  and 
south  of  the  above  described  line ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
his  Catliolic  Majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States  all  his 
rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  to  any  territories  cast  and 
north  of  the  said  line ;  and  for  himself,  his  lieirs,  and 
sueeessors  renounces  all  claim  to  the  said  territories  for- 
ever.'* Thus  the  Florida  treaty,  though  making  no  men- 
tion of  the  Oregon  Territory,  incidentally  carried  with  it 
the  final  delimitation  of  that  territory  on  the  south,  and 
the  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  the  Spanish  claim  to 
Oregon.  By  this  treaty  tlie  earliest  claimant  to  the  Ore- 
gon Territory  ceased  longer  to  be  a  party  to  the  (juestion 
of  its  sovereignty. 

The  question  of  sovereignty  was  not  left  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  alone,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  Spain.  More  than  two  decades  before,  Russia  had  en- 
tered tills  region  with  an  assertion  of  her  riglit  to  make 
settlement  on  unoccupied  territory,  and  recently  had 
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grown  somewhat  imperious  in  the  tone  of  her  assertion 
of  that  right.  This  intrusion  of  Russia  followed  close 
upon  the  Nootka  Convention,  and  was  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  for  which  Great  Brit«ain  had  se- 
cured recognition  in  that  convention.  It  mil  be  remem- 
bered that  Great  Britain  did  not  base  her  right  to  make, 
and  to  have  restored  to  her,  the  Nootka  settlement  so 
much  on  priority  in  discovery  of  the  region  in  which  the 
settlement  was  made,  as  on  the  broader  principle  of  her 
right  to  settle  in  any  place  by  whomsoever  discovered, 
which  after  a  reasonable  time  she  might  find  unoccupied. 
This  principle  could  not  be  valid  for  England  alone,  and 
Russia  was  not  long  in  discovering  its  wider  validity. 
After  England's  previous  assertion  of  this  principle,  in 
the  affair  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  Spain  had  taken 
alarm,  and  had  sent  explorers  along  the  Northwest  Coast 
with  the  intention  of  making  good  her  claim  to  it  by  the 
northward  extension  of  her  settlements.  In  like  manner 
Russia  now  began  to  extend  her  claim  into  new  territory 
by  availing  herself  of  this  same  principle.  The  grant  of 
Emperor  Paul  I  to  the  Russian  American  Company  in 
1799  gave  the  company  exclusive  possession  from  lati- 
tude 55°  northward  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  with  the  right  to 
extend  their  settlements  south  of  55°,  if  they  did  not 
thereby  encroach  on  territories  occupied  by  other  pow- 
ers. In  the  spring  of  1808  tlic  Russian  government 
opened  a  correspondence  with  tlie  government  of  tlie 
United  States  in  relation  to  what  Russia  was  pleased  to 
term  tlie  illicit  traffic  of  American  traders  with  the  na- 
tives inhabiting  Russian  territories.  It  appeared  in  tlie 
course  of  this  correspondence  that  Russia  claimed  the 
coast  at  this  time  as  far  south  as  the  Columbia  River. 
The  riglit  to  make  settlements,  or  at  least  to  cstablisli 
trading  posts,  it  seems  slie  did  not  confine  to  tliis  south- 
ern limit,  for  in  1816,  a  Russian  trading  post  was  estab- 
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lished  ns  far  south  as  latitude  38°,  in  Northern  California, 
In  this  later  and  more  aggressive  policy  of  extending 
her  claims  southward,  Russia  is  thought  to  have  been  in* 
fluenced  by  the  publication  in  Paris  in  1808  of  Hum- 
boldt's Politieal  Essay  on  New  Rpain,  in  which  such  a 
destiny  for  Kusj^ia  had  been  hinted  at,  Howxver  this 
may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  accounts  of  Hum* 
boldt's  travels  were  eagerly  read  by  the  Russian  Emperor, 
and  an  increased  boldness  and  aggressiveness  are  ob- 
servable in  Russian  policy  after  the  publicatiop  of  this 
work. 

The  extreme  of  Russia's  pretenHions  in  the  matter  of 
extension  of  territory  was  reached  in  1810,  when  the 
subject  of  the  encroaclnnent  of  American  traders  was 
bi^ught  again  to  tlie  attention  of  our  government.  Mr- 
Adams,  American  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  reply  to 
the  Russian  Minister,  suggested  that,  i?ince  it  did  not 
appear  how  far  the  Russians  stretched  their  claim  south- 
ward along  the  coast,  it  w^as  desirable  that  some  latitude 
be  fixed  as  the  limit,  and  tliat  it  should  be  advanced  as 
little  southward  as  might  be.  The  answer  of  Russia  was, 
that  the  Russian-American  Company  claimed  the  whole 
coast  of  America  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  luljacent  islands, 
from  Bering's  Strait  southward  toward  and  beyond  the 
raoutii  of  the  Columbia  River.  With  this  declaration  of 
Russia's  claim  negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  %vere 
not  resumed  until  September,  1821,  when  Emperor  Alex- 
ander issued  a  ukase,  in  which  he  declared  all  the  North- 
west Coast  of  America  north  of  latitude  51°  exclusively 
Russian,  and  warned  all  other  nations  against  intrusion 
within  those  limits.  The  extent  of  the  territory  claimed 
in  this  imperial  ukase  was  less  than  that  of  the  territory 
claimed  by  Russia  in  1810,  and  in  particular  the  extent 
of  the  claim  was  not  so  great  soutlnvard.  Several  events 
had  occurred  since  1810  to  limit  the  extent  of  Russia's 
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claim,  though  scarcely  to  modify  the  imperiousness  of 
her  tone.  To  tliis  intervening  period  belong  the  settle- 
ment at  Astoria  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  in  1811,  the 
exploration  of  the  Upper  Columbia  the  same  year  by 
David  Thompson,  an  agent  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  posts  of  his  company 
far  to  the  westward  ;  the  purchase  two  years  later  by  the 
Northwest  Company  of  the  establishment  of  the  Pacific 
Fur  Company  at  Astoria,  and  its  transfer  a  few  days  later 
to  the  British  flag  with  the  change  of  name  to  Fort 
George  ;  the  surrender  of  the  fort  in  1818  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent ;  the  extension 
westward  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  into  this  region, 
and  its  union  in  1821  with  its  rival,  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany ;  and  finally  the  extension  over  the  settlements  of 
the  united  companies,  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  tlie 
same  year,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Upper 
Canada. 

These  events  had  so  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  on 
the  Columbia  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  Emperor's 
decree  in  1821  as  to  leave  him  no  alternative  but  to 
resort  to  the  middle  line,  and  drawing  a  line  midway 
between  the  Anglo-American  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  and  the  southernmost  Russian  settlement 
to  the  north  of  that  river,  to  stand  for  a  southern  bound- 
ary for  his  possessions  at  the  fifty-first  parallel. 

This  decree,  though  it  withdrew  the  line  of  territory 
claimed  thus  far  northward,  was  yet  offensive  in  tone 
and  arbitrary  in  many  of  the  regulations  it  sought  to 
enforce  against  the  citizens  of  other  nations.  Besides, 
it  still  encroached  upon  territory  claimed  by  both  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Both  England  and  America  pro- 
tested, and  opened,  each  in  her  own  behalf,  negotiations 
with  Russia  which  resulted  in  establishing  in  1824  the 
line  of  54°  40'  as  the  boundary  between  the  territories 
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claimed  by  Russia  and  those  claimed  by  America,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  same  line,  with  modifications 
to  the  east,  as  the  boundary  between  the  claims  of  Russia 
and  those  of  Britain.  These  two  conventions  may  be 
regarded  as  the  final  acts  in  the  delimitation  of  the 
Oregon  Territory. 

JOSEPH   R.  WILSON. 

( To  he  continued.) 
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Local  historians  seem  inclined  to  overlook  some  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  included  under  the  general  term 
of  history.  One  of  these  is  the  origin  of  land  titles.  I 
do  not  propose  in  this  article,  limited  as  to  space,  to  do 
more  than  indicate  by  slight  touches  the  growth  of  land 
titles  on  the  earth,  and  the  steps  by  which  we  as  a  nation 
became  endow^ed  with  the  ownership  of  land  in  parcels 
large  or  small.  Further,  tlie  object  of  this  brief  review 
is  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  student  of  historj^,  and 
especially  of  Oregon  history,  the  connection  between 
land  and  educational  privileges  in  his  state. 

By  way  of  introduction  I  would  put  forth  the  propo- 
sition, by  no  means  original,  that  God-made  things  are 
eternal,  and  belong  to  the  children  of  men  equally  and 
forever.  Such  is  man  himself.  There  can  be  no  human 
ownership  of  men  except  that  of  brotherhood.  The 
dominion  of  man  over  all  other  life  is  for  his  use  only. 
He  cannot  claim  collective  ownership  of  any  particular 
genus  or  species,  but  only  individual  ownership  by  con- 
quest. Of  the  great  divisions  of  inanimate  nature,  eartli, 
air,  and  w\ater,  individual  man  cannot  own  more  tlian  lie 
uses,  because  they  l)elong  e(|ually  to  all  men,  and  to  all 
living  things.  For  the  needs  of  these  they  were  created, 
without  preference  for  races  or  single  representatives  of 
races. 

Men  in  their  primordial  condition  blindly  recognized 
this  principle  as  to  the  earth,  and  for  thousands  of  years 
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did  not  become  owners  of  land  in  severalty.  Divided 
into  tribes  tliey  contended  with  each  other  for  the  posses- 
sion of  certain  countries  because  they  were  born  there, 
or  because  it  held  the  graves  of  their  fathers.  To  "sleep 
with  their  fathers,"  or  to  continue  to  breathe  the  air 
which  had  borne  abroad  over  the  land  the  sacred  ashes 
of  their  ancestors  was  witli  thera  a  religion.  The  same 
earth  furnished  pasturage  for  the  animals  upon  wiiose 
milk  and  flesh  tliey  subsisted,  and  nourislied  the  fruits 
they  found  most  agreeable.  Hence  they  contended  for 
its  use  against  the  covetousness  of  other  tribes.  The 
long  and  persistent  war  carried  on  by  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  to  regain  the  land  which  held  his  burial  place 
is  an  example  of  the  ancient  sentiment  of  ownership  in 
land,  a  sentiment  which  we  honor  most  liighly  under  the 
name  of  patriotism.  Metes  and  bounds  could  not  be 
closely  observed  in  a  pastoral  country,  neither  could  they 
in  a  wooded  one  where  game  furnished  the  chief  subsist- 
ence of  the  inhabitants.  Every  tiling  depended  upon  the 
strength  and  valor  of  the  predatory  and  the  resisting 
tribes,  and  the  division  of  lands  acquired  in  war  was 
settled,  as  in  this  world  most  things  still  are  settled,  by 
the  most  active  securing  to  themselves  the  most  desirable 
places. 

The  common  desire  to  save  from  invasion  the  country 
of  their  l)irth,  and  the  necessity  of  captains  in  war,  led 
to  chieftainship,  and  chieftainship  led  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  such  wealth  as  the  conciucrcd  lands  aflbrded, 
whether  in  flocks  and  herds,  in  other  subsistence,  or  in 
such  personal  propc^'ty  as  the  subjugated  nation  pos- 
sessed. War  makes  a  people  nomadic  in  their  habits. 
The  young  and  the  strong  were  trained  to  fight,  the 
feebler  remained  in  such  homes  as  they  were  able  to 
maintain  in  a  state  of  continual  dread  of  the  enemy. 
The  cultivation  of  the  ground  at  this  stage  of  civilization 
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was  as  uncertain  as  it  was  unscientific.  To  the  majority 
the  land  could  have  only  a  sentimental  value ;  to  the 
higher  classes  it  was  a  source  of  income  through  the 
enforced  labor  of  the  enslaved  class  by  whose  toil  they 
were  enabled  to  pay  their  military  taxes  to  petty  Kings. 

Continental  Europe  was  at  this  stage  of  development 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  and  England  long  after 
the  crusades.  It  was  in  the  eleventh  century  that  the 
Norman  conqueror,  William,  having  fixed  himself  upon 
the  English  throne,  in  order  to  secure  the  military  tax 
in  its  entirety,  caused  the  lands  held  by  the  feudal  lords 
to  be  surveyed,  and  a  description  of  them  recorded  in 
his  Domesday  Book.  Hitherto  lands  were  held  under 
grants  from  barons  or  lords  ;  but  the  Conqueror  claimed 
that,  as  the  representative  of  the  people,  he,  and  he  only, 
could  give  a  legal  title  to  land,  thus  indirectly  recogniz- 
ing its  ownership  by  the  people.  Under  William,  all 
land  owners,  great  and  small,  were  known  as  "the 
King's  men,'*  a  policy  which  made  the  feudal  lords  his 
supporters.  In  return  for  their  support  he  gave  them 
offices.  An  office  presupposed  property,  and  property 
insured  office.  The  first  social  eff'ect  of  this  was  to  lower 
men  hitlierto  free,  although  in  time  it  tended  to  raise  the 
condition  of  the  slave  class  to  that  of  freemen  by  remov- 
ing the  distinction  between  tliese  two  classes.  But  it 
left  a  peasantry  attached  to  the  soil  witli  no  voice  in  its 
disposcil.  A  law  of  primogeniture  prevented  the  divi- 
sion of  the  great  estates  conferred  upon  ''the  King's 
men,"  wlio  could  neither  sell  nor  give  away  their  landed 
property. 

How  much  of  the  colonizing  spirit  of  Englishmen  is 
due  to  this  exclusive  occupation  of  England  by  a  class, 
we  might  very  naturally  inquire.  But  that  is  aside  from 
the  subject  under  consideration.  It  was  ray  intention 
to  point  out  that  the  land  system  of  the  United  States  is 
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: 


directly  descended  from  the  practice  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, whose  policy  of  binding  the  most  active  and  in- 
fluential men  of  the  Kingdom  to  his  throne  by  gifts  of 
laud  was  imitated  by  his  successors  down  to  the  period 
when  English  subjccta  began  to  colonize  America,' 

At  the  time  wlien  Englishmen  made  this  important 
movement,  Spain  and  France  had  already  laid  claim  to 
extensive  tracts  of  country  lying  upon  the  great  rivers 
debouching  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  a  southern  lati- 
tude, and  into  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  in  a  northern 
latitude,  which  ultimately  became  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  either  by  purchase  or  treaty,  after  our 
war  of  independence.  Between  these  two  indefinite 
boundaries  the  English  colonies  were  located.  Wherever 
the  Englishman  went  he  carried  his  loyalty  to  his  King 
and  liis  country's  laws.  His  presence  on  the  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia made  it  English  soil,  conveying  to  it  the  sovereignty 
of  England,  and  tlie  King*s  right  to  confirm  to  him  what- 
ever he  had  already  taken,  provided  both  of  tliem  to* 
gether  could  hold  it  against  the  native  occupants,  ^he 
grants  from  James  and  Charles  I  wevo  described  in  terms 
more  imaginative  than  accurate,  the  ** South  Sea,'*  or  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  being  the  western  limit  of  some  of  the  earliest 
charters.  But  when  the  tliirteeu  commonwealths  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  asserted  their  right  and  ability  to  govern 
themselves,  proving  it  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword ^ 
and  securing  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  mother  country. 


^Tliolandii  not  hold  tm  ^irlvatc  H^tAtcs  In  <JTic*nt  DrftJiln  wnn^  known  rui  tlit« 
"tTfowii  IntidH,"  lilt*  Jt'Vrnut'  fmm  which  Wiis  tht  imMimetif  Iho  Hovorelffii,  This 
nmU until  down  !«  tlic  ari>RiMlon  of  Gcorgo  11 L  This  nu»tojii  ronlinnccl  di>wn  lo 
V^M^i'iftai  wliQ,  renoii  iiel  nj?  thocrnwn  Land^  ac«%'ptod  for  linrm^r  iind  hr^-r  children 
n  tlx^d  nam  ntintmlly,  Imt  thJHiuiiutUy  docH  ncjid^R^H'tid  to  her  {cmiidelilldnni, 

*Tlie  blMtory  uf  thr  i-nrly  vnyaiji^si,  ami  *if  Ihf  ImmlpmlUja  U)  Amerlfjiordurc^r- 
ont  imtlonalitJfc^K,  including  the  DtiUsh,  H  too  fuinllliir  to  be  r^iwaUHi  hcN%and 
a  poHod  or  npiirly  three  hufidr^  yetUrn*,  from  UWT  t*>  17«3»  in  |in»f**Ml  ovrr.  With 
IftrttiiJcndPnc-*?,  Um^  AnioHcAn  MtJilaM  n><wivf^  m\  luht^riljiiioe  of  whirh  thry  tmrdly 
ntiftfr?tUHKl  ilie  vidrn?  nl  (lie  Unio,  Qxci^pL  tor  it^  polltlcid  linpitrhinef?. 
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such  discoveries  had  been  made,  and  so  many  remained 
to  be  made,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  adopt  the 
apparently  natural  boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
namely,  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes  on  the 
north,  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  Florida  on  the  south,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  east. 

In  1779,  three  years  after  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, and  four  years  before  the  treaty  of  peace,  the 
American  Congress  recommended  to  the  several  states 
in  the  union  to  make  liberal  cessions  of  their  respective 
claims  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  union,  including 
the  state  making  the  cession.  Thus  early  did  our  gov- 
ernment assert  the  principle  that  the  lands  not  held  by 
occupancy  belonged  to  the  people  for  their  use.  The 
people  on  their  side  were  quite  willing  to  assist  the  union, 
burdened  as  it  was  with  the  debt  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  other  claims.  But  the  unsettled  boundaries  of 
the  several  states  made  it  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
convey  land  to  tlie  government  in  definite  measure,  some 
of  tlie  older  grants,  like  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
extending  "from  sea  to  sea."  Disputes  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  colonies  over  their  boundaries,  as  when  the 
Dutch  had  established  New  Netherlands  on  the  Hudson 
River,  cutting  in  two  the  grant  of  Connecticut.  It  was 
not  until  1733  that  the  boundary  of  New  York  (formerly 
New  Netherlands),  was  settled,  and  Connecticut  still 
claimed  the  lands  west  of  New  York.  From  Maine  to 
Georgia  there  were  boundaries  to  l)e  settled. 

New  York  was  the  first  to  respond  to  the  suggestion 
of  congress,  in  1781,  by  ceding  all  her  title  to  lands 
west  of  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  twenty  miles  west 
of  Niagara  River,  without  conditions.  Virginia  followed, 
and  on  March  1, 1784,  conveyed  her  territory  west  of  the 
Ohio  River  to  the  United  States.    Massachusetts,  in  1785, 
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also  renounced  her  claLm,  unconditionally,  to  any  lands 
west  of  the  Hudson  Kiver,  Connecticut,  in  1786,  ceded 
to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  claimed  by  her  west  of 
a  north  and  south  line  drawn  one  liundrod  and  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania. 
Virginia's  first  charter  having  been  withdrawn,  the 
second,  dated  in  1609,  gave  this  colony  all  the  territory 
for  two  hundred  miles  uortli  and  south  of  Point  Comfort, 
on  the  A  thin  tic  Coast,  and  westward  to  the  **Houth  Sea," 
or  Pacific  Ocean,  with  all  islands  lying  within  one  hun- 
dred railes  of  either  coast.  The  extension  %vostward  only 
to  the  Mississippi  of  the  nortliern  line  of  Virginia,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  left  nearly  half  of  that  state  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  territory  Vir- 
ginia, in  1783,  offered  to  cede  to  the  United  States,  upon 
condition  that  it  should  be  divided  into  states  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  square,  *'or  as  near  thereto  as  circumstances  will 
admit,  and  that  the  states  so  formed  shall  be  distinct 
republican  states,  and  admitted  nieml.iers  of  the  fefleral 
union,  having  the  same  rights  of  Bovereignty,  freedom ^ 
and  independence  as  the  other  states/''*  The  expenses 
incurred  by  Virginia  *'in  subduing  British  posts,  or  in 
maintaining  forts  and  garrisons  within  or  for  the  de- 
fense, or  in  acquiring  any  part  of  the  territory  so  ceded 
or  relinquished'^  should  be  fully  reimbursed  by  the 
United  States,  The  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants, 
and  other  settlers  who  had  professed  themselves  to  be 
citisiens  of  Virginia,  were  to  have  tlicir  possessions  con- 
firmed to  them,  and  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  and  liberties,     A  quantity  of  land,  not  ex- 


^It  woulit  H«em  Ttotn  this  d<?inniitl  of  Vlrtrlnln  lliai  rhts  «rAt«'  ftHHiimwl  to  lny 
claim  to  ti\l  llu*  North wchI,  TffriUjry,  Ilciwrvi^r^  li  t^nuld  iriiitif'  rii>  illffi^riMHV^ 
sluce  Ihp  MtLer  stat^:*^  hud  cimIlhI  wlinio^cr  rl)^hlj<  lliey  hai1»  tweopt  t*i  i^tru'ii^tlii^ii 
tlie  llUe  *>f  the  iTfiionil  guveruiiietiL 
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ceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  was 
required  to  be  granted  ''to  General  George  Rogers  Clarke 
and  the  ofiicers  and  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  who  marched 
with  him  when  the  post  of  Kaskaskia  and  Saint  Vincent 
were  reduced,  and  to  the  oflBcers  and  soldiers  that  have 
been  since  incorporated  into  the  said  regiment,"  to  be 
laid  off  in  one  tract  in  such  shape  as  the  officers  should 
choose.  Also,  in  case  the  land  reserved  by  law  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  Ohio  River  for  the  bounties  of  the 
Virginia  troops  should  prove  insufficient  or  of  poor  qual- 
ity, then  the  deficiency  should  be  made  up  from  the 
lands  on  the  northwest  side  of  that  river.  All  the  land 
within  the  ceded  territory,  not  reserved  or  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  named,  was  to  be  a  common  fund  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  had  be- 
come, or  should  become,  members  of  the  confederation, 
"according  to  their  respective  proportions,  in  the  gen- 
eral charge  and  expenditure." 

In  July,  1786,  congress  recommended  to  Virginia  to 
revise  her  act  of  cession  so  far  as  to  empower  the  United 
States  to  divide  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River 
into  not  more  than  five  nor  less  than  three  states,  as  the 
situation  of  that  country  and  the  circumstances  might 
require,  which  states  were  to  become  in  the  future  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  union. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  Connecticut  ceded  to 
the  union  the  lands  she  still  claimed  west  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  known  as  the  Western  Reserve,  extending  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  western  boundary 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  accepting  the  gift  congress  re- 
quired a  deed  relinquishing  the  jurisdictional  claim  of 
Connecticut  to  the  Western  Reserve  to  be  deposited  with 
the  deed  of  cession  in  the  ofiicc  of  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States  ;  and  provided  that  nothing 
contained   in   the   deed   of  cession  should  involve    the 
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govern  me  nt  in  the  dispute  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut  which  had  been  settled  in  the  federal  court. 
Neitht?r  should  anything  contained  in  the  deed  pledge 
the  United  States  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  the 
ceded  lands.  All  of  this  being  agreed  to,  the  Western 
Reserve  was  added  to  the  Northwest  Territory.  On  the 
other  hand  the  ''military  tract"  was  reserved,  and  even 
added  to,  but  did  not  become  United  States  donation 
lauds.  They  were  considered  as  Virginians  bounty  to 
the  men  who  had  defended  and  preserved  the  country. 
The  jurisdiction,  however,  was  in  the  geueral  govern- 
ment. 

In  1787  South  Carolina  ceded  unconditionally  such 
laud  as  she  laid  claim  to  betiveen  the  mountain  range  by 
which  her  territory  wai^  traversed,  and  the  Mississippi 
River,  In  179U  North  Carolina  nuide  her  cession  simi- 
larly, except  that  neither  the  lands  nor  the  inhabitants 
west  of  the  mountains  should  be  ''estimated"  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Revolutionary  War;  that  soldiers  should 
receive  the  bounty  lands  promised  them  ;  that  certain 
entries  alreEidy  made  nnght  be  changed  ;  that  the  ceded 
territory  should  be  formed  into  a  state  or  states,  with  all 
the  privileges  set  fortli  in  the  ordinance  of  the  late  con- 
gress fur  the  government  of  the  Western  Territory  of  the 
United  States ;  provided^  always,  that  no  regulations 
made,  or  to  be  made,  by  congress  sliould  tend  to  emanci- 
pate slaves.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  were 
to  be  liable  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  United  States 
debt,  and  the  arrears  of  the  debt  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
Uuion.  The  laws  of  this  state  should  be  in  force  in  the 
territory  until  repealed  or  altered,  and  nonresident  pro- 
prietors should  not  be  taxed  higher  than  residents:* 


^TbOTC  In  much  thiit  ta  uonfUidiiMr  nnd  c^mttiidJcUory  In  llii"!  ncl  i*f  North  Oi&ro- 
m^nM  Iti  the  refi^r^uee  to  Xlw  imUiiniirtMtr  17^^,  iind  Ihe  olaiise  rorblUiUaK  thu 
mm^  by  couirtvsa  of  an  a^i  t^ndiug  U>  cmc4UtUput4J  slaves. 
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For  various  reasons  Georgia  was  not  ready  to  renounce 
any  territory  claimed  by  her  before  1798,  and  the  deed 
of  cession  was  not  made  until  1802.  Georgia,  like  Nortli 
Carolina,  desired  to  have  the  state  formed  from  her 
territory  enjoy  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Northwest 
Territory  by  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Out  of  the  lands 
relinquished  to  the  general  government  by  the  states 
south  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  territory  subsequently  ac- 
quired by  treaty  and  purchase  from  France  and  Spain, 
were  formed,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  several  territories  afterwards  admitted  as  states  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  in  the  compact 
between  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  North- 
west Territory. 

Hitherto  I  have  sketched  the  political  history  of  the 
lands  of  the  United  States  with  the  object  only  of  point- 
ing out  the  change  that  bad  occurred  in  men's  ideas  of 
natural  rights  in  the  soil.  They  had  also  progressed 
greatly  in  their  understanding  of  political  rights.  The 
struggle  of  the  American  colonies  to  achieve  independ- 
ence had  served  as  an  object  lesson  of  immense  import- 
ance even  to  the  colonies  themselves,  and  they  were 
prepared  to  guard  their  new-found  freedom  with  a  jealous 
care.  Next  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  justice 
and  dignity  stands  the  compact  entered  into  between  the 
people  and  congress  in  giving  and  accepting  the  territory 
first  ceded  by  the  original  states  to  the  United  States, 
and  known  as  the  Ordinance  of  Seventeen  Eighty-Seven. 
By  this  ordinance  the  people  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
were  assured  that  no  person  demeaning  himself  in  a 
peaceable  and  orderly  manner,  should  ever  be  molested 
on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship,  or  religious  senti- 
ments. The  people  should  always  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  trial  by  jury  ; 
of  proportionate  representation  in  the  legislature,  and 
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of  judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  course  of  com- 
mon law.  All  persons  should  be  bailable,  except  for 
capital  offenses,  the  proof  of  which  was  evident,  or  the 
presumption  great.  All  fines  should  be  moderate,  and 
no  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  No  man 
should  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  but  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land.  No  man's  property 
should  be  taken  for  the  public  service  without  full  com- 
pensation. Religion,  morality  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  government,  and  the  public  happiness, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  should  be  forever 
encouraged.  The  utmost  good  faith  should  always  be 
observed  towards  the  Indians.  Their  lands  and  property 
should  never  be  taken  away  from  them  without  their 
consent,  nor  their  rights  and  liberty  invaded  except  in 
lawful  war,  but  laws  for  their  protection  should  be 
enacted.  There  should  l)e  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude  in  the  territory,  otherwise  than  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  person  should  have 
been  duly  convicted.* 

Comparing  this  noble  framework  of  the  new  state  with 
the  laws  and  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  colonies 
from  their  beginning,  our  admiration  caimot  be  with- 
held. But  it  is  to  its  effect  in  furnishing  the  means  of 
education  to  the  whole  people  that  attention  is  here 
directed.  Schools  and  education  were  ''forever  to  be  en- 
couraged." It  is  true  that  under  the  colonial  system 
a  few  colleges  had  been  established.  Six  years  after 
the  settlement  of  Massaclmsetts,  Harvard  College  was 

*The  Constitution  of  the  Provisional  (tovorninent  of  OroRon  was  formed  on 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  tlie  above  extract  is  taken,  somewhat  abl)revlat<Hl, 
from  Articles  I,  II,  111  and  IV  of  that  d(»cument.  Whrn  tlHM)rganica<'t  of  Oregon 
Territory  was  frametl  by  con^fn'ss,  it  was  a>xre(?d  tliat  the  laws  already  in  opemtion 
in  Oregon  should  be  recogidzed  as  the  laws  of  the  t4'rritory.  The  adoption  of  the 
ordinance  of  17S7  as  thrlr  Constitution  by  the  i)ioneers  of  the  stjite,  was  due  to 
the  statesmansliip  of  Jesse  Applepat*',  one  of  the  "men  of  1M8."  It«  author  was 
Nathuu  Dane,  LL.  D.,  of  Massachusetts,  member  of  congress  in  1787. 
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founded.  Virginia  and  Connecticut  were  equally  in 
haste  to  provide  educational  advantages  for  their  young 
men ;  but  it  was  only  the  sons  of  clergymen  and  the 
best  families  who  in  those  early  days  found  admit- 
tance. Humble  people  had  to  be  content  if  they  could 
read,  write,  and  cipher  ;  and  rules  of  grammar,  with  the 
sciences,  were  beyond  their  ambition. 

In  1785,  two  years  only  after  our  independence  was 
secured,  and  six  years  after  the  congress  of  the  states 
had  suggested  to  the  several  commonwealths  the  pro- 
priety of  contracting  their  boundaries  in  order  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  clear  themselves  of  debt,  and  to  be 
possessed  of  a  public  domain,  when  only  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Virginia  had  ceded  any  territory,  an 
ordinance  was  passed  providing  for  the  survey  of  these 
lands,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  should  be  put.  One 
seventh  part  was  to  be  drafted  for  "the  late  Continental 
array,"  and  the  remainder  allotted  among  the  states. 
The  only  reservations  made  were  for  the  oflBcers  and 
soldiers  entitled  to  bounties  from  the  lands  of  Virginia ; 
four  lots  in  each  township  for  the  United  States,  and  "lot 
No.  16  of  every  township  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools  within  the  said  township;  also  one-third  part 
of  all  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  mines  to  be  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  congress  sliall  hereafter 
direct.' '' 

As  the  other  states  made  their  contributions  to  the 
public  domain,  changes  were  made  in  the  appropriation 
of  land  for  educational  purposes,  but  without  affecting 
the  reservation  first  determined  upon  of  one  thirty-sixth 


ewubsequeutly  the  reservation  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines  was  discon- 
tinued, and  load  mines  and  salt  springs  substituted.  The  income  from  tlicse 
sources  at  that  ixjriod  would  have  been  greater  than  from  other  mines.  Hut  no 
change  was  over  made  from  1785  to  the  present  date  in  the  grant  of  the  sixteenth 
section  for  school  purposes. 
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part  of  all  the  government  lands  for  school  purposes.  As 
uur  land  system  developed ,  and  states  were  parceled  off 
one  after  another,  the  propositions  offered  to  them  more 
and  more  contained  large  donations  for  schools  of  differ- 
ent grades*  The  proposition  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
the  appropriations  actually  made  in  1803,  named  the 
sixteenth  section  in  every  township  in  that  part  of  the 
territory  purchased  of  the  Indians  ;  the  thirty-sixth  part 
of  the  United  States  Military  Tract ;  fourteen  townships 
in  the  Connecticut  Reserve  ;  one  tliirty-sixtli  part  in  the 
Virginia  Military  Tract,  and  also  one  thirty-sixth  part  of 
all  the  United  States  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio  to  which 
the  Indian  title  had  not  yet  been  extinguished,  to  be  pur- 
chased of  tlie  Indians,  to  consist  of  the  sixteenth  section 
in  each  township.  One  entire  township  in  the  District 
of  Cincinnati  was  offered  for  the  establishment  of  an 
academy,  John  (.Heve  Symmes  and  his  associates,  who 
bad  pureliased  a  tract  in  Ohio  supposed  to  contain  one 
million  acres,  received  from  congress,  in  addition,  one 
entire  township  'Vfor  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
academy  and  other  public  schools  and  seminaries  of 
learning." 

When  the  public  lands  in  Louisiana  were  offered  for 
sale  there  was  excepted  * 'section  number  16  in  every 
township,  and  a  tract  reserved  for  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing/'  When  Tennessee  relinquished  her  claims  to  cer- 
tain lands,  the  state  was  required  to  appropriate  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  in  one  tract  for  the  use  of  two 
colleges,  one  to  be  located  in  East  and  one  in  West  Ten* 
nessee.  Another  hundred  thousand  acres  was  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  an  academy  in  each  county  in 
the  state,  the  land  not  to  be  sold  for  less  than  $2  per 
acre ;  and  the  state  should,  in  issuing  granta  and  per- 
fecting titles,  locate  one  section  in  every  township  for 
3 
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the  use  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children  forever. 
Mississippi  was  required  to  reserve  section  16  in  each 
township  for  the  support  of  schools  within  the  same, 
*'with  the  exception  of  thirty-six  sections,  to  be  located 
in  one  body  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  use 
of  Jefferson  College."  Other  grants  were  made  for  re- 
ligious purposes,  and  for  military  services.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  for  their  services  in  exploring  the  continent  to 
the  Pacific,  received  land  warrants  calling  for  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  acres  of  land  each,  and  the  men  who 
accompanied  them  three  hundred  and  twenty  each,  to  be 
located  on  any  of  the  public  lands  offered  for  sale  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  None  of  these  donations  could  be  made 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  congress  assembled.  Thus  our  government  set  out 
with  the  highest  ideal  tlien  possible  of  community  rights 
in  land.  If  since  then  we  have  gambled  away  our  com- 
mon heritage,  or  sold  it  to  non-resident  speculators,  we 
have  in  so  far  departed  from  that  ideal. 

The  largeness  of  the  subject  prohibits  any  attempt  to 
furnish  a  history  of  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States 
in  a  single  article.  It  is  in  fact  the  history  of  this  nation. 
Our  land  system  settled  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  It  drew  to  us  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ; 
it  gave  them  homes,  and  educated  their  children  ;  it  was 
"Liberty  enlightening  tlie  world."  But  just  because  the 
government  was  so  rich  in  lands,  it  grew  careless,  specu- 
lative, even  profligate.  It  lavished  soil  enough  to  make 
several  states  upon  corporations  without  honor,  forget- 
ting that  it  was  only  the  trustee  of  the  people,  whose 
consent  had  never  directly  been  asked.  It  sold  to  ad- 
venturers, who  never  intended  to  make  homes,  immense 
tracts  contiguous  to  watercourses,  from  which  the  buyers 
excluded  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  winked  at  the 
wrongful  acts  of  its  agents  in  selecting  swamp  and  over- 
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flowed  lands,  ami  mineral  lands.  One  thing  it  never 
did»  liowevcr ;  it  never  permitted  the  school  lands  to 
deteriorate  in  value,  but  when  the  legal  sections  fell 
upon  worthless  ground,  lieu  lauds  were  permitted  to  be 
selected  from  any  unappropriated  good  land  most  con- 
tiguous/ 

It  *  *  it  m  * 

In  the  first  quaiter  century  of  the  republic  there  was 
added  to  its  public  lands,  by  treaty  and  purchase,  the 
Floridas  and  all  the  vast  region  known  a^  the  Louisiana 
Territory,  reaching  north  to  the  British  Possessions  and 
west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  One  of  our  navigators 
had  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  mythical  Oregon  River, 
and  a  party  of  our  explorers  had  discovered  the  head- 
waters of  the  same,  following  its  course  to  the  sea*  An 
American  fur  company  had  erected  a  fort  near  the  month 
of  the  river^  which  it  lot^t,  first  through  the  treachery  of 
the  British  members  of  the  company  and  a  second  time 
by  the  fortunes  of  w*ar,  and  finally  recovered  through 
the  victory  of  our  arms  on  the  higli  seas.  These  were 
wonderful  achievements  for  a  nation  in  Hb  infancy.  But 
the  people  were  prosperous  and  satisfied,  pressing  un- 
dauntedly  forward,  and  filling  up  the  new  states.     The 


TA  ^root  deal  at  unvFlMe  criticism  huM  been  tleRliii]mc<d  und  wrtit4?u  upon  the 
Rovernmcnr*?*  ilcallnK^  wMli  Ihe  Indlan»  In  the  matter  ot  their  res^n'ftlJoHK.    By  I 
Itutnuti  vE'J^lotji  hiiH  »4i.-l(loui  \MHm  nhie,  howtjverslneore  tbi^  cuidfiivar,  tu  brjilii^c^ 
ovc^  ^ilh  po«tce  the  g^lf  l>irtwi>eii  tsivvjigory  and  efvfllsntlon.    Tlic  UritU'd  HtAios 
began  by  tihid^ii^  ib**  govern  tjumt,  In  Urn  ordUmnue  oflTST  la  **c»bh5i*rvt»  ibe  utt^L^^i 
good  l)^th  Uiwjird»^  Xlu>  lEidlaim/'    Durlii^c;  ibu  Ur^t.  ten  ycn?H  of  Um  cxlitteiicc, 
tnutloK  vfGTc  miuli?  \vJtb  bulX  u  huiidn^d  Lrlbi^^.    II  w»^  dC'OlnrtHi  n  Enlj^i>jneun^.»ri 
pnDl^bnble  by  Hot;  iind  *niprt?rtinniLTit,r(*r  any  ptjrsnitnfeip  not  i*cLlDjif  for  the  govcrn- 
meiiiti  t<>  tre^t  wtth^  t>r  puri'liJ^ii^^  laudn  Itoni  an  Indian  nutiuji  — nti  Inhililllpn,^ 
mcunt  to  pT^\t}u{  tronbJc  wllb  lb*?  native*^,  iih  well  its  fmud&  ngnhi*l  tbi^  goveifii-, , 
menu    I5ut  Ii^dlati  wiirs  wen;  nut   prtwrnitedt  and  cuiitlmie  to  tbift  day.    Th«^,, 
United  HtutA'iii  bA8  ^nppi;'i:M''<l  an  tinny  to  diiil^^nd  \Vi  clliKcn^  aKnlnsL  Mit,vnf?«  ot^U,, 
bfcaki»*    Every  voin^fe^H  {ipproprUitcsi  Inr^c  j<mn»  (or  ihii  ^upt^rt  ojT  Um  Indlnii , 
wfl  rds,  n  rid  for  t!i  t?l  r.  i^d  ucn  Lk»ti  *    A  ctn^ixl  I  ng  to  rece  d  t  r^portu,  the  I  o  d J  anj$  of  N  ew 
Mexico  coHt  Ibe  jj^Dveraiuenl,  In  IJ^^  for  vnch  pit  pi  1  In  the  iTidlAo  ^cboolH,,  tJ^t  *^^ 
a  lumpKnm  of  ftl|7riti|  r^veriind  ftxive  the  puy  of  tliQ  KuporlDt^ndenU  nnd  otH^i  ^ 
«XpenHca.    The  ludlao  scboal  at  Salem,  Oregon,  for  tbt  itut^  ^i^^  o«*it  tbts  trtauk 
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secret  of  the  prosperity  and  content  was  the  equal  distri- 
bution of  land,  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  any,  and 
the  reservation  in  all  the  townships  for  common  schools. 

We  claimed  by  right  of  discovery  and  first  occupation, 
the  Oregon  Territory.  Great  Britain  disputed  our  claim 
with  enough  show  of  rights  to  furnish  some  ground  for 
the  contention.  Neither  government  was  prepared  to  go 
to  war  over  it,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  con- 
vention of  1818  by  which  a  joint  occupancy  was  agreed 
upon,  a  perpetual  irritation  was  kept  up  between  the 
two  countries  through  the  determination  of  the  western 
pioneers  to  stretch  their  boundaries  to  the  Pacific,  taking 
the  land  surveyor  along  with  them.  In  1846  the  ques- 
tion was  finally  settled,  and  not  unjustly. 

The  pioneers  who  for  several  years  had  been  toilsomely 
journeying  across  two  thousand  miles  of  wilderness  to 
reach  the  Land  of  Promise,  now  looked  for  immediate 
congressional  action  to  be  taken  whicli  should  give  them 
formally  the  territorial  rights  and  privileges  conferred 
by  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  But  in  this  they  were  disap- 
pointed. That  same  ordinance,  it  was,  which  delayed 
the  organization  of  a  territorial  government,  the  people 
of  Oregon  having  expressly  petitioned  to  be  organized 


ury  $50,100,  and  the  support  of  the  e.stahlishinent, $71,700.  The  Indian  reservations, 
Including  Indian  Territory,  comprise  four  and  forty-three  hundredths  ix»rrent. 
of  our  public  lands,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  The  whole  Indian  jMjpulation  of  the 
United  States  Is  ofllcially  stated  at  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousjind.  Of 
these  forty-two  thousjiud  Ave  hundred  and  ninety-seven  can  read;  over  fifty- 
three  thousand  can  converse  In  English.  The  government  has  built  for  them 
twenty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dwelling  houses,  besides 
schoolhouses,  and  there  are  threes  hundred  and  forty-elgh^  churches  on  the  reser- 
vations. Religious  and  other  societies  have  contributed  large  amounts  for  school 
and  church  puriwses.  The  money  collected  in  1899  for  the  Instruction  and  ad- 
vancement of  **the  nation's  wards"  was  $201,515;  for  general  church  work,  $119,407. 
New  York  this  year  contributed  for  an  Indian  school  In  that  stat<»  $10,010.  The 
senate  bill  this  present  year  for  an  Indian  school  at  Riverside,  California,  pro- 
posed to  approi)rlatc $75,000.  Another  Indian  school  at  Pcrrls,  California,  gets  $107 
per  pupil  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  The  whole  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  Indians  in  1900  Is  $8,41 1,000.  At  this  rate  is  the  nation  still 
paying  for  its  public  lands. 
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under  it  in  the  aaTtie  manner  as  the  Northwestern  States- 
The  opposition  to  their  petition  came  from  the  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  of  the  slave  states,  who  saw  in 
the  rapid  increase  of  northern  free  states  a  loss  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  congress,  and  tlie  threatened  destruc- 
tion of  shivery,  or  of  the  Union.  The  struggle  had  been 
begun  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  when  by  a  com- 
promise between  the  north  and  south,  Missouri  had  been 
admitted  as  a  slave  state  under  a  compact  that  no  more 
slave  states  sliould  be  organized  north  of  the  parallel  of 
36°  30'. 

The  prospect  of  a  large  body  of  free  states  being 
formed  above  that  line,  extending  even  to  the  Pacific, 
was  one  to  which  southern  senators  opposed  their  most 
skilled  diplomacy,  their  object  being  to  gain  time,  by 
statecraft  or  otherwise,  to  extend  slave  territory  west- 
ward at  an  equal  rate.  But  the  friends  of  Oregon  in 
congress,  who  cared  not  overmuch  about  the  question  of 
slavery  or  of  free  soil,  were  touched  by  the  fidelity  to 
the  governineiit  of  the  United  States  of  the  Oregon 
settlers,  and  anxious  to  have  them  rewarded  as  congress 
had,  year  after  year,  proposed  to  do — ^by  liberal  dona- 
tions of  land.  The  Linn  bill  had  done  its  work  in  popu- 
lating the  Walhimet  Valley,  and  tlte  population  of  this 
valley  had  determined  the  title  to  the  country.  So 
much  was  granted.  Thomas  H.  Benton  had  written  his 
congratulations  on  the  settlement  of  the  iKiundary,  and 
promised  the  early  organisation  of  the  territory  under 
the  most  favoralde  co!ulitions.  President  Polk  had 
spoken  most  Hatteringly  of  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of 
the  pioneersK,  Steplien  A.  Douglas  had  drawn  up  a  bill 
containing  everything  for  which  tlie  pioneers  had  ever 
asked,  and  something  more.  That  something  more  was 
the  thirty-six  til  section  of  land  in  every  township  for 
school  purposes,  in  addition  to  the  sixteenth. 
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I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  writers  who  represent 
-  that  this  addition  to  school  land  was  a  special  favor  to 
"i Oregon;  and  at  least  one  Oregon  man  who  claimed  to 
"'have  secured  it  by  his  personal  efforts.®  But  the  records 
•'(tf  congress  disprove  such  pretensions.  It  was  some- 
'  'times  objected  in  congress  that  the  new  states  were  re- 
-•i«ceiving  too  much  land  gratuitously.®     In  a  speecli   on 

•  •  this  subject  by  Woodbridge,  of  Michigan,  delivered  April 

.  ,  j .  *Mr.  J.  Quinn  Thornton,  who  came  to  Oregon  late  In  lH4d,  was  appointed  a 
Ju^ge  under  the  provisional  government  by  Governor  Abernethy,  and  was  sent 
as  a  delegate  to  Washington  late  In  1847,  arriving  there  May  II,  1848,  several  times 
during  his  lifetime  publicly  asserted.  In  written  articles  and  In  addresses  deliv- 

-^ '  '(ired  before  the  Pioneer  Association,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Douglas  Bill. 
^^, pom  paring  dates  It  will  be  seen  that  he  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bill,  which  was  Introduced  In  the  house  December  23,  1848,  soon  after  the 

}     boundary  treaty.    It  passed  the  house  January  16, 1847,  was  sent  to  the  senate, 

amended,  and  laid  upon  the  table  March  8, 1847.    In  1848  Douglas  was  a  senator, 

and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories.    On  the  tenth  of  January  the 

t  Oregon  bill  came  up,  was  referred  to  Douglas*  committee,  and  reported,  without 

amendments,  February  7.    This  was  the  identical  bill   over   which  senators 

' ' '  Whtbgled  In  so  dramatic  a  fashion  until  the  last  hour  of  the  session,  In  August, 

I  18^  A  compromise  bill  was  devised  by  the  southern  members,  by  which  Ore- 
gon could  come  in  in  company  with  New  Mexico  and  California,  but  congress 
■  would  have  none  of  it.  There  was  no  opportunity  during  Thornton's  stay  in 
Washington  to  alter  or  amend  the  Oregon  bill,  which,  when  It  passed  the  senate, 
'  was  In  all  essential  features,  including  school  lands,  the  same  bill  which  was 
.  pubUsljiad  in  the  Oref/on  Spectator  of  September  Ifl,  1847,  more  than  a  month 
before  Thornton  set  sail  for  his  destination.  As  the  Spectator  was  the  only  news- 
'  'pBperin  Oregon  at  that  time,  and  owned  and  controlled  by  the  (iovernor,  it  is 
Ijair  to  presume  that  it  was  read  by  the  Governor's  appointee.  Notwithstanding 
tl'iefie  adverse  circumstances  and  conclusions,  Mr.  Thornton  never  ceased  to 
'  I  claim  the  authorship  of  the  organic  act  of  Oregon,  nor  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  having  bestowed  upon  this  and  other  new  states  the  pricjeless  benefit  of 
schoollands.  "I  will  fhinkly  admit,"  he  says  In  his  autobiography,  "that  when 
to.  tl^ls  section  (the  slxt<»enth)  of  the  public  lands,  the  thirty-sixth  was  added 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  thought  that  Providence  had  made  me  the  Instru- 
ment by  which  so  great  a  boon  was  bestowed  upon  i)osterity  filled  my  heart  with 
eniotlons  as  pure  and  deep  as  can  be  experienced  by  man;"  and  ^oi\s  on  to  antlcl- 
tiA-te  bi4iig  recognized  as  a  benefactor  of  his  nice  when  his  tolls  and  responsibil- 
ities should  be  over.  See  Transactions  of  the  Oregon  IMomnr  Asst)clutlon  for 
1874,  and  some  latt»r  numbers,  for  these  false  claims.  Also  the  Portland  (trvgonian 

•  of  May  15, 1H85,  in  which  he  distinctly  denies  the  facts  of  history,  and  relates  in- 
,    credible  occurrences  with  such  minuteness  of  detail  and  loftiness  of  expression 

as  to  deceive  any  but  the  well  Infonned  in  public  att'airs.    The  ordinary  reader 
could  not  conceive  such  mendacity  and  dissembling. 

^ho  older  states  made  such  provision  as  they  could  for  education.  Connecti- 
cut reserved  some  of  her  lands  for  popular  education,  and  any  st*\te  had  the 
same  right,  but  the  "land  states,"  as  they  were  called,  ottered  lands  for  semi- 
naries of  learning,  and  universities,  twoentire  townships  being  the  usual  amount 
granted  for  this  purpose,  besides  the  thirty-sixth  part  set  aside  by  compact. 
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^^4fi^  that  gentleman  said:  ''Now,  a  very  great 
error  prerails  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  I 
believe,  that  tlie  school  lands,  amounting,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  says,  in  some  instances,  to  an 
enormous  amount,  are  gratuitously  c^onveyed  to  tlie  new 
states.  Sir,  Ida  not  so  read  my  books  at  all .  There  is  no 
gratuit^^  about  it  \  This  appropriation  of  section  sixteen 
was  made  in  order  to  secure  an  accelerated  sale  of  your 
wild  hindw.  I  do  not  say  that  tliere  were  not  other  and 
higher  motives,  but  this  was  ono^  and  an  efficient  one, 

*  *  *  You  published  to  the  world  your  terms  of  sale. 
You  pledged  your  faitli  to  all  who  should  buy  land  of 
you  in  any  surveyed  township,  that  one  thirty-sixth 
part  of  it,  namely,  section  number  sixteen,  should  for- 
ever afterwards  be  applied  toward  the  support  of  schools • 

*  *  *  It  is  true  that  you  afterw^ards  affected  to  trans- 
fer  these  scliool  lands  to  the  states ;  but  what  passed  by 
that  transfer?  Nothing,  sir,  but  the  naked  title  only, 
subject  always  to  the  use,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit the  competency  of  your  doing  even  that/'  So  there 
were  in  congress,  in  1846,  men  who  contended  that  the 
w^est^rn  people,  and  not  the  government  which  had  sol- 
emnly renounced  it,  held  tlie  riglit  to  the  educational 
reservations  in  the  public  huids  from  the  beginning. 

In  August,  1846,  a  bill  being  before  congress  to  enable 
Wisconsin  to  form  a  state  government,  it  passed  through 
the  usual  routine,  and  was  reported  from  the  territo- 
rial committee  by  Douglas,  Fel)ruary  U,  1847,  On  the 
fifteenth,  the  question  of  engrossing  the  bill  was  about 
being  put,  wheu  John  A.  Rockwell  of  Connecticut,  moved 
to  amend  by  adding  the  following:  '*And  be  it  further 
enacted.  That  in  addition  to  section  luimbered  sixteen, 
section  numbered  thirty-six,  in  each  township  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  \n  said  state^  not  here- 
tofore otherwise  disposed  of,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
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appropriated  to  the  support  of  education  in  the  said 
state."  Certain  conditions  were  attached,  which  need 
not  be  here  quoted,  as  the  amendment  failed.^" 

That  it  failed  was  not  owing  to  any  strong  opposition 
so  much  as  to  the  fact  of  its  not  being  incorporated  in 
the  original  bill.  Congressmen  and  senators  have  to  be 
urged  somewhat  to  make  changes  by  which  their  districts 
gain  nothing.  Rockwell's  amendment  was  crowded  out 
by  other  business  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  public 
lands  then  claiming  attention. 

Nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  goes  to  show 
that  Mr.  Rockwell  was  the  first  to  propose  the  additional 
school  section.  The  Wisconsin  and  the  Oregon  bills 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  same  committee  of  the  house, 
and  at  the  same  time.  Yet  the  Douglas  bill  contained 
the  two  school  sections  in  every  township,  and  the  Wis- 
consin bill  did  not.  The  Douglas  bill  passed  in  the  house 
and  was  sent  to  the  senate  in  January,  1847,  whereas 
the  Wisconsin  bill  was  not  reported  until  February, 
which  gives  Mr.  Douglas  precedence  in  proposing  the 
change  to  congress.  The  question  might  arise  why,  since 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  presented  both 
bills,  he  withheld  the  additional  section  from  one  and 
gave  it  to  the  other.  Did  he  wish  to  show  favor,  or  seem 
to  do  so,  to  Oregon,  as  a  reward  for  her  long  and  loyal 
waiting?     It  might  well  be  so,  and  probably  was  so. 

But  Oregon  was  not  receiving  a  special  gift  in  the  ap- 
propriation of  her  school  lands,  as  some  suppose.  In 
November,  1846,  James  H.  Piper,  Acting  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  made  a  report  to  Robert  J. 

^"Hockwell  had  given  notice  of  this  amendment  on  the  tenth  of  May,  one  day 
before  the  arrival  of  Thornton  in  Washington.  See  his  "Oregon  and  (,'alifornhi," 
vol.  2,  p.  1M8.  Therefore  Mr.  Rockwell's  idea  did  not  originate  with  Mr.  Thornton. 
In  his  article  in  the  "Transactions,"  for  1888,  he  makes  Mr.  FUxjkwell  prophesy 
that  he  "will  not  get  the  Oregon  bill  so  amended  as  to  set  a]mrt  two  sections 
in  each  township,  instead  of  one,  as  already  provided  for  In  the  Oregon  bill"— 
forgetting  in  this  instance  to  claim  paternity  to  both. 
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Walker,  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  ''on  the  expediency 
of  making  further  proyiaion  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  in  tlie  land  states."  The  Secretary ^  in  his  report 
to  the  house  of  representatives,  referring  to  the  proposed 
donations  of  land  to  settlers  in  and  immigrants  to  Ore- 
gon, recommended,  also,  *'the  grant  of  a  school  section  in 
the  center  of  eveiy  quarter  of  a  township,  which  would 
bring  the  school  house  within  a  point  not  exceeding  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  distance  from  the  most  remote  inhab- 
itant of  Bucli  quarter  township.' *^^  In  his  report  for 
1847^8  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  again  referred 
to  tliis  subject  as  follows:  '^Congress  to  some  extent 
adopted  this  reconameudatiou^  by  granting  two  school 
sections  instead  of  one,  for  education  in  Oregon  ;^^  but  it 


iitlayn  the  oommlasloner ;  **Th©  expediency  of  maklnjtt  furtht^r  provl^on  for 
the  support  of  common  wliools  In  the  land  stul^Mi  hnfi  nttriU^tcd  much  atlentHm, 
lind  p«?rtnlnly  t»  wurthy  af  the  mawr  f*LVfimb1f  i^oiiHldt^riitUm.  TtiuKt-  Rtau^M  are 
ji|]«i.rM.^Iy  iFtettled  by  an  active,  liiduHtrJouHand  enterprising  people,  wbii^  howevt^r^ 
may  not  ba  ve  ^tiUtHt-len  t  luejioM  1  rictepi.*iiden  t  of  their  ttupport,  to  endow  or  main  Uiln 
ptjhltc  HctifKjlR.  To  aid  In  this  im|:itirUir%l  matter,  eonirrtwft  at  liio  enfiunent-emeiU 
of  our  land  KyuU'tn,  iitid  wlu^ii  the  r^nn  of  goveriiititsiii  weji^  heUl  by  ilie  sagt^K 
oC  the  revolution,  !*et  aptirt  one  »eetion  out  of  every  towni^hlp  <if  tbirty<!ilx 
square  miles.  At  thHt  <5iirly  day  ihl»  pr^vlsbm  doubtlfHS  appiHired  munltUHMit, 
but  expi^rlenee  liji^  pmnnnl  It  to  lie  Inadequate].  It  Ih  obviously  iiiH^eKtiiary  l.hatiil 
leojit  one  HchtKtl  ehouhi  bee^tahlUhed  In  caeb  of  llic^Ne  townj^cLifpN,  and  In  do  thiK 
they  have  ooly  the  swtioii  nf  Umrt  above  uieniiuned,  worth  iib<»nt  S>ftSO.  To  InvrHt 
thUftuui  mifely  H  cannot  be  made  to  yield  more  l.liari  flH  i^er  annum^  wbieh  will 
not  pay  the  salary  of  a  ieueher  for  u  j^ltigle  month ;  and  the  whole  of  the  |irlrtc1iiiuii] 
would  not  enable  a  t<iwnsihlp  Ut  vn*i'l  a  suitable  eomnion  m-UooI  edlfiee,  and  enw 
phiy  a  teaeher  for  one  year.  Tt  Is  evident  tbereforeT  that  this  provi«lon  di»ew  not 
ffofa.r  toaeeompli>«h  theorlgtnal  de^tgt^aud  that  without  the  aid  offither  metiUK 
Uiv  eltlTSenn  of  tho*i*'  erfjwing  stAles  catjnot  obtain  the  advautitei-?*  of  a  jifenerat 
ayntem  ofeilueatlon.  I  would  therefore  recommeuit  tbpit  furlb^^r  ^raul^  of  land 
b«*  made  for  that  object,  and  wherevi-r  tJie  InndN  re»ti'rved  ffir  thftUMiMif  i(eho4>lK 
are  founil  l^  Ik?  valuele?i,sf,  that  Uie  proper  oltleer  ctf  the  Mbite  he  anthfirls^ed  to 
select  othenn  iu  lieu  of  tbem.    •    «    • 

With  jrnml  reKpecl,  your  ot>edleni  serviLUt-t 

HON.  R0BF:RT  J.  WALK  KB,  AcUntf  CojnnUHsIoniT. 

hk^;pi"U\Fy  of  the  Tn*jwiury, 
Houjw^  Ex*  noc.  n.  Vol.  II,  Twenty-ninth  C3ongre*s^  Hceond  Hej^^lon. 

«Ks,  }y<x\.  First  Hef*s Ion,  Thirtieth  (Jbngrrawi,  Vol,  I,  1SIT-4IL 

^'^Tlilfl  fttat^'ment  that  cougrew*  *'(fmu!jed  Oregron  two  p**1n»ol  KeeiloUR^'^  calls  for 
^itplanutlon*  It  was  imly  In  tlie  Northwest  Terrltciryi  subjcet  lo  tin-  orilluauer' 
of  17K7  by  etao|HM'i^  ibat  thes^e  sls^ti'^^u  m^'ltons  iM^on^e^U  a^  WiMnlbrblge  of  Mleb- 
ll^an  eouttrnded^  to  I  be  s*fute«  fornie<l  cmt  of  thai  t*'rrilor.v,  Wticri*  other  « la  tea 
iHsoifH'is]  them  It  wan  by  grant  of  etm^reii^. 
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is  respectfully  suggested  that  even  thus  extended  the 
grant  is  still  inadequate  in  amount,  while  the  location  is 
inconvenient."" 

William  M.  Gwin,  Senator  from  California,  remarking 
on  the  transfer  of  the  public  lands  from  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1849, 
says  :  *'When  a  territorial  government  was  established 
over  Oregon,  some  able  men  contended  for  four  sections 
for  each  township,  and  they  succeeded  in  getting  two,'' 
and  quotes  from  Walker's  report."  He  also  referred,  in 
a  speech  before  the  State  Convention  of  California  in 
1850,  to  Piper  and  Walker  as  authors  of  the  movement 
to  increase  the  amount  of  school  land  in  the  new  states. 
Although  not  important  in  themselves,  these  facts  are 
interesting.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  the  properly  constituted 
mind  to  know  to  whom  to  give  credits.  It  is  also  a 
satisfaction  to  remove  from  history  falsehoods,  whether 


"The  Bocretary  ui^cd  other  reasons  for  the  additional  grrants.  "Even  as  a 
ciuestion  of  revenue,"  he  says,  "such  grants  would  more  than  refund  their  value 
to  the  government,  as  each  quarter  township  is  composed  of  nine  sections,  of 
which  the  central  section  would  be  granted  for  schools,  and  e^ch  of  the  remain- 
ing eight  sections  would  be  adjacent  to  that  granted.  Those  eight  sections  thus 
locat4jd  and  each  adjoining  a  school  section,  would  be  of  greater  value  than  when 
separat4Ml  by  many  miles  from  such  opportunities,  and  the  thirty-two  secttlons  of 
one  entire  t4)wn8hip,  with  these  benefits,  would  bring  a  larger  price  to  the  govern- 
ment than  thlrty-flve  sections  out  of  thirty-six,  where  one  section  only,  so  rt^mote 
from  the  rest,  was  granted  for  such  a  purpose.  The  public  domain  would  thus 
be  settled  at  an  earlier  period,  and  yielding  larger  products,  thus  soon  augment 
our  exiK>rt.s  and  our  Imports,  with  a  corresi)onding  increase  of  revenue  from 
dullcH.  The  greater  difiXisiou  of  education  would  increase  the  iK>wer  of  mind 
and  knowledge,  applied  to  our  industrial  pursuits,  and  augment  in  this  way  also 
the  products  and  wealth  of  the  nation.  Each  state  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  every  other,  for  the  representatives  of  the  whole  regulate  by  their  votes 
the  measures  of  the  union,  which  must  be  more  happy  and  progressive  In  pro- 
ls>rtion  as  its  councils  are  guided  by  more  enlightened  views,  resulting  from 
more  universal  diffusion  of  light  and  knowle<lge  and  education.''— Kx.  l)o<\, 
Se<M>nd  Session,  Thirtieth  Congress,  Vol.  II,  1S4H-49. 

i^Qwln's  AuU>blography,  Mr.  Bancroft's  Hist.  Cal.  VI,  '298. 
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deliberate  or  accidental j  which  blind  our  vision  as  to  the 
verity  of  so-called  history. ^^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  1803  to  1848,  in  each  of  the 
twelve  territories  organized  from  the  public  hvnds,  the 
sixteenth  section  in  every  township  was  reserved  for 
school  purposes,  Oregon  being  tlic  first  to  receive  the 
addition  of  the  thirty -sixth.  There  has  been  no  fixed 
rule  of  appropriation^  much  depending  upon  the  people 
and  their  representatives.  In  1812,  and  again  in  1824 
congress  oiNiered  a  survey  of  certain  towns  and  villages 
in  Missouri,  reserving  for  the  use  of  schools  one-twentieth 
part  of  tlie  whole  survey.  When  sold  these  town  reser- 
vations produced  large  sums,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Louis, 
Down  to  1880  seven  states  and  eight  territories  had  re- 
ceived the  tliirty-sixth  section  in  each  township.  Twenty- 
four  states  had  received  two  townships  each  for  the  use 
of  universities,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Florida 
had  taken  more.  Previous  to  1882  the  appropriation  of 
land  for  common  schools  in  the  land  states  aggregated 
sixty-seven  million  eight  luindred  and  ninety-three  thou- 


*'l  mufft  be  pardortfHl  If  I  OTi<*eT]aon?cj:ill  nttontkm  U>  tho  willful  iwrv'r*rpitr>H  *»f 
imtli  by  tbf  tjiIenUHl  but  untR"rupuiim«  J*  tiuinti  TlmnnxMi.  lu  tlu*  Lmriwu^tlonH 
of  the  llnneor  As^ocLiiUnii  fur  [H74>  f^pcakhig  of  tlii?  Umgon  bill  nnil  tlve  M'hnnl- 
luhd  ^mnlH:  "Up  tn  the  Ihtie  of  Llie  fmssagf*  of  UiIh  bill,  eon^rrss  biMl  fit?V'vr 
»l>l>ropKftU*tI  tjujn?lhaii  thu  Mixt^niih  jMHrtloti  for  tht"  »n|>|M>rtiJf  cnturiuiu  stiMXiU; 
i^nd  ihf^  kite  Niitlmn  Duiio,  LL,  1>.,  hiut  labored  Utnfi^  bcl*ir(^  be  Aiii'-ett^ilpd  In  hidun*^ 
iuj^  tUo  gt>v*^rninc*nt.  louEipmiirbiU*  thut  p*>riloii  of  thf  puMte  landfi*"  Tbf  lltini'-s 
an*  rjtlue^  tlH"  woril  *Miiii%"  ineull  nti^utlun  in  thivfuf^t  tbuL  Ikx^tor  I>aiio  \uul  boon 
di;<adfor  thlrty-riiiie  ypurfi^  buvln^  imJtuptl  t^i  bis  reward  In  lf<;ij,  after  ci  u**nfiil  iimt 
Jitmnmblo  llfr;  Tin''  wrinl  **thi*t/'  l^frnus^Mu  antiiher  i>ljiic<?  llioruton  f^UiiniH  blm- 
nelf  bi  bav*^  Itidnootl  Ibi'^  govi^rnnii?ii1  Ut  iiiako  ttilH  ai^prnprbilhin.  U  Lh  dldlcult 
to  doal  witb  **iifli  ooiintiiiit  HliurtihiiT  with  tbo  Lu t^'iitlmi  t*i  dwt'lv©.  A  dllTi^rf^nt 
unhiU-'iuiojml  errtinr  iKHiirrHl  in  Uie*niur«K  <if  my  lnv<^>»tlgntUni«T  wljeii^  In  M^Hl^  t 
wrtilc  to  tbo  E^epartiJieiit of  tli^^  IntoHor  for  Informiillon  ti^Ui  tbo  HtnI  not  *tf  coii^^ 
^Tt}HH  n'>i<'rvit»g  Uie  tbiriy-»tixth  taction  In  e*w:h  t*iw«Hblpfor  suHnml  iinrptwcm^and 
WiiM  tnformcd  by  the  oomnilN^stoner  tbat  "tbo  act  wast  appro vtnt  MiirobH,  t*lti  {V. 
a.  HtHtiiU^H,  Vol  I,  piiifG  154)^  cMiiltk^  an  act  to  eHtabllHb  nit*  TirrriUirial  Uoverri- 
rneai  of  Mlzinf^HoUi^."  He  bad  ovtirb>oli:et]  lUe  fa^t  Uiiirl  Ibt?  orgtiTd^T  aoi  of  C>fie<foii, 
wliloh  pa-^f^ed  on  the  faurteenih  of  AtigUKt,  l^H,  oontiLlntid  tbo  !«atn(*  appn)>prla- 
Hon,  TUtH  wjiM  prolMibly  betaiyfie  II  woAtn  1K4D  tbat  tbt^atl^UrH  of  Hit*  hiail  odln- 
werv  turnetl  ov<*r  to  tbo  Intertordeiiarlinent,  and  be  ba<d  uot  tjearetieil  rbo  pri.»vl* 
auA  rceords. 
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sand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen  acres ;  for  university 
purposes,  one  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty  acres ;  for  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges,  nine  million  six  hundred  thousand 
acres — a  total  of  seventy-nine  million  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  acres 
devoted  to  the  support  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been  necessary  to  make 
changes  in  the  land  laws,  as  when  the  discovery  of 
mineral  lands,  reserved  by  congress  called  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  lieu  lands,  but  there  has  been  no  diminution 
in  quantity  or  value. 

Oregon  has  less  vacant  or  public  land  than  from  its 
area  might  be  expected.  The  bounty  of  government  in 
donating  to  the  pioneer  settlers  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  to  a  family — three  hundred  and  twenty  to  the  hus- 
band, and  the  same  amount  to  the  wife — and  to  single 
men  and  women  three  hundred  and  twenty  each,  pro- 
vided they  lived  upon  or  improved  their  claims,  disposed 
of  most  of  the  cultivable  area  west  of  the  Cascade  Range. 
The  school  lands  which  passed  wath  the  territorial  act 
occupied  two  thirty-sixths  of  every  township.  The  act 
of  admission  passed  to  the  state  the  usual  endowment  of 
five  hundred  thousand  acres  for  its  public  uses,^^  with 
twelve  salt  springs  and  six  sections  adjoining  each  ; 
ninety  thousand  acres  for  the  endowment  of  an  agricul- 
tural college,  and  seventy-two  sections  for  the  use  and 
support  of  a  state  university.  Subseciuent  grants  to  rail- 
roads and  public  highways,  witli  military  and  Indian 
reservations,  absorbed  large  l)odies  of  land,  both  in  the 
valleys  and  the  mountains.  The  state  devoted  tlie  net 
proceeds,  with  the  accruing  interest  of  the  five  lumdred 
thousand  acres,  as  an  irreducible  fund  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  and  for  the  purchase  of  libraries  and 

"Act  of  Congress  of  »epU?inbor  4,  1841. 
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apparatus.**^  It  also  added  to  this  fund  all  gifts  to  the 
state  whose  purpose  was  not  named. 

The  actual  quantity  of  land  allowed  by  congress  to 
Oregon  for  common  school  purposes  is  three  million  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  at  a  minimum  price 
per  acre  of  $1.25,  the  management  of  the  income  being 
left  to  a  board,  of  which  the  Governor  is  one.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  clerk  of  this  board  that  the  fund  now 
amounts  to  $3,000,000,  which  is  securely  invested  at  ten 
per  cent. 

In  1850  congress  passed  a  swamp  land  act,  the  inten- 
tion of  which  was  to  enable  the  states  sul)ject  to  overflow 
by  the  Mississippi,  to  construct  levees,  and  drain  over- 
flowed lands.  Tlie  law  was  subsequently  extended  to 
other  states.  Oregon,  however,  had  no  rivers  requiring 
levees,  nor  any  swamp  lands.  This  fact  did  not  prevent 
beaver-dam  lands,  the  most  valuable  in  the  state,  from 
being  taken  up  as  swamp  lands.  The  scandal  attached 
also  the  meadow  lands  about  lakes  in  the  interior,  and 
even  to  lands  included  in  Indian  reservation  lands.  Nor 
is  congress  quite  guiltless  in  this  respect,  since  it  has 
recklessly  granted  principalities  in  tlie  public  soil  to  aid 
enterprises  designed  by  private  companies  for  tlieir  own 
benefit,  these  grants  being  obtained  by  representations, 
wholly  unfounded,  of  tlie  public  utility  in  the  undertak- 
ing.^' The  hand  of  the  lobbyist  is  visible  in  these  mat- 
ters, while  suspicion  attaches  to  both  state  and  national 

"The  canal  and  locks  at  Oregon  City  wore  built  out  of  the  first  proceeds  of 
the  Ave  hundn>d  thousand  acres,  when  it  was  converted  to  the  sch<K>l  fund  to 
prevent  its  appropriation  to  local  schenn's  of  minor  lniiK)rtiince. 

"By  act  of  July,  1S<M,  congress  granted  to  the  State  of  Oregon,  to  aid  in  the 
conHtruetion  of  a  niilit*iry  wagon  road  from  Kugene  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  state,  alternate  sections  of  the  pui)Iic  lands  designattKl  i)y  <j<ld  numbers,  for 
thrw»  Hectlons  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  rosid,  the  l^nitc'd  States  to  share  In  it  as 
a  military  i)Ost  n>ad.  The  land  was  to  i>e  sold  in  (luantlties  at  one  tinu'  of  thirty 
sectlunHOU  the  completion  of  ten  miles,  and  within  live  years,  failing  which,  the 
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legislators,  who  too  frequently  have  other  than  the  peo- 
ple's interest  at  heart. 

The  vacant  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  still 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  square  miles  in  extent,  or  one-third  of  our 
total  area,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  Indian  reservations  and 
forest  reservations  together  occupy  five  and  forty-three 
hundredths  per  cent.  The  State  of  Texas  comprises  eight 
and  eighty-three  hundredths  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the 
United  States,  and  owns  all  the  public  lands  within  its 
borders.  Thus  there  remains  open  to  settlement  the 
vacant  one-third,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  Texas,  and  the 
Islands.  Almost  all  of  the  vacant  lands  are  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  and  include  much  that  is  of  but  little 
present  value  to  the  agriculturist  from  its  aridity.  Yet 
not  one  rod  of  it  is  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  the  political 
economist.  Forests  and  mines  are  as  necessary  to  ad- 
vanced civilization  as  grain  fields  and  orchards.  But 
even  were  this  not  true,  the  earth  needs  waste  places 
where  pure  air  and  pure  water  are  generated  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  lower  plains.  Men  will  gradually  accustom 
themselves  to  deserts,  and  will  cause  them  to  blossom 
like  the  rose.  Wherever  they  go,  the  foundation  of  a 
home  is  awaiting  them,  and  the  common  school  is  pro- 
vided for  their  children.  It  is  thus  we  are  educating  the 
nations. 

It  can  hardly  be  superfluous  to  revert  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  general  government  and  the  individual  state 
to  remember  and  guard  the  people's  rights  in  the  public 

land  reverted  to  the  United  States.  Thegmot  amounted  to  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  |x?r  mile  for  a  dUtance  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
miles— or  more  than  all  given  to  the  state  on  its  admission  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  acres.  The  company  was  allowed  a  primary'  sale  of  thirty  sec- 
tions with  which  to  begin  surveying.  A  road  was  opened  from  Eugene  to  and 
over  the  mountains  in  1867,  which  was  little  used  or  useful.  In  1873  the  land 
gnmt  was  sold  to  a  San  FranciwH)  comimny,  and  this  immense  government  gift 
passed  to  private  ownership  in  another  state. 
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domain.  A  wastefulness  which  tends  to  contract  free 
acreage  beyond  the  convenient  demands  of  settlement 
and  use,  is  to  deprive  the  nation  of  strength  and  elas- 
ticity. When  we  have  no  longer  anything  to  offer  the 
coming  generations,  it  will  be  a  pity  if  they  come.  The 
power  of  the  great  land  owner  over  the  man  who  has 
inherited  nothing,  and  is  too  poor  to  purchase  at  the 
landlords'  prices,  will  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
same  which  the  landlords  of  Europe  exercise  over  the 
peasant  classes  there.  The  ladder  by  which  our  people 
have  climbed  to  happy  heights  of  prosperity  will  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  poor  man  will  have  become  the  slave  of 
the  rich  man.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  universal  intelligence 
which  we  are  at  so  much  pains  to  cultivate  will  be,  in 
such  circumstances,  an  unmixed  blessing,  since  the  en- 
lightened mind  has  requirements  which  are  not  felt  by 
the  ignorant,  the  absence  of  which  inflicts  pain,  and  fre- 
quently leads  to  crime. 

FRANCES  F,  VICTOR, 
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As  we  travel  tlirough  the  Willamette  Valley  with  the 
dispatch  and  comfort  of  a  well-equipped  railway  service, 
we  are  quickly  forgetting  how  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers journeyed.  Pioneer  experiences  and  hardships 
are  memories  of  long  ago  ;  another  century  is  dawning, 
and  we  say  that  "the  new  is  better  than  the  old." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  this  state  the 
horse  was  the  only  means  of  travel,  unless  one's  course 
lay  along  the  Willamette,  and  then  it  was  the  canoe  with 
paddles  that  carried  trappers,  explorers,  and  occasional 
Hudson's  Bay  officials  on  their  journeys.  The  native 
grasses  were  luxuriant  and  abundant,  the  climate  mild, 
and  every  settler's  door  stood  hospitably  ajar.  Jour- 
neying was  by  easy  stages  and  not  irksome.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  remember  that  there  was  a  time  when  one  had  time 
to  be  leisurely  and  greet  one's  friends  in  a  kindly,  simple 
fashion.  Civilization  was  gathered  within  the  four  walls 
of  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia  River.  Our  great- 
est friend,  John  McLoughlin,  was  the  chief  factor  of  all 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  establishments  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  children  who  have  been  born 
in  the  original  Oregon  Territory  may  well  *'rise  up  and 
call  him  blessed." 

The  good  *'old  doctor,"  as  he  was  respectfully  and 
affectionately  called,  cheered  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
immigrants  by  his  deeds  of  gracious  humanity.  With  a 
generous  hand  he  furnished  provisions,  clothing,  cattle, 
grain,  and  farming  implements,  taking  in  return  the 
immigrant's  word  that  he  would  ever  be  repaid ;   the 
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word  was  sometimes  kept  aod  oftentimes  broken.  Doc- 
tor  McLouglilin  conducted  life  at  Fort  Vancouver  as 
feudal  lords  of  old,  and  that,  too,  with  strict  militar}^ 
discipline;  the  coming  and  going  reguhited  by  the 
ringing  of  tlie  great  belL  Tlie  members  of  this  large 
household  breakfasted  and  supped  by  their  own  firesides, 
but  dinner  was  served  in  the  hall  for  gentlemen  and 
visitors.  All  stood  while  the  doctor  said  grace,  and  men 
of  hurable  birth  '*sat  below  the  salt,''  Distinguished 
men  gathered  at  this  board.  Foremost  among  them  we 
reckon  Douglas,  tlie  botanist,  to  whom  the  doctor  fur- 
nished escort  and  tninsportation*  As  he  took  liis  way 
through  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  on  to  the  Rogue 
River,  it  became  a  journey  of  months.  Hie  investiga- 
tions covered  a  wide  stretch — the  lowly  flower  by  tlie 
traU,  the  myriads  of  brilliant  blooms  on  the  breeze-swept 
prairies,  the  shrubs  and  vines  of  hillside  and  canyon, 
and  towering  evergreens  on  lofty  mountain  heights.  In 
order  to  study  plant  life  he  watched  it  from  the  bursting 
bud  in  Apj'il  showers,  through  sunny  summer  weather, 
to  the  autumn  maturing  of  the  seed.  Be  it  remembered 
that  Douglas  first  made  the  world  acquainted  with  the 
three  kingliest  products  of  our  forests — tlie  giant  spruce 
of  the  Oregon  wilderness,  the  solemn  fir  of  the  cloud- 
drift  region,  and  the  sugar  pine  of  the  Sierras.  Tins 
clever  man  met  with  a  tragic  death  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  for  he  fell  into  a  pit  dug  for  wild  cattle  and  was 
gored  to  death  by  a  bull. 

Geologists  searching  the  distant  field,  and  titled  gentle- 
men traveling  for  pleasure,  shared  the  doctor's  hospi- 
tality, and  were  given  escort  through  the  beautiful 
pastoral  country.  With  the  ingress  of  the  Americans 
Oregon  City  became  the  place  of  importance  next  to  Fort 
Vancouver,  and  when  Doctor  McLouglUin  was  called 
there  on  business,  he  set  out  in  a  bateau,  manned  by 
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French-Canadian  voyageurs,  who,  clad  in  their  gay  na- 
tional dress,  sang  gay  Canadian  boating  songs  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  paddles.  The  doctor  sat  aloft  in  the  stern, 
erect  and  dignified,  dressed  in  a  long  blue-cloth  coat, 
with  brass  buttons,  buff  waistcoat  and  dark  trousers, 
and  a  gray  beaver  hat.  The  garments  were  fashioned 
in  London,  and  the  making  of  beaver  hats  has  been  a 
lost  art  these  many  years.  When  the  doctor  reached 
Oregon  City  he  clambered  up  the  rocky  path  and  paced 
the  single  street,  carrying  a  gold-headed  cane,  and  with 
his  brilliant  blue  eyes  and  flowing  white  locks,  his  was 
a  face  and  figure  never  to  be  forgotten.  Tliis  great- 
hearted man  and  friend  of  the  pioneers  lies  by  the  side 
of  his  wife  in  consecrated  ground,  within  sound  of  the 
Falls  of  the  Willamette. 

We  can  understand  what  a  sore  deprivation  the  ab- 
sence of  books  and  papers  was  to  the  pioneers  of  the 
''forties."  One  man  in  the  Yoncalla  Valley,  who  had 
accumulated  several  hundred  dollars,  called  his  children 
about  him  and  asked  if  he  should  build  a  house  to 
replace  the  log  cabin,  or  buy  ''Harper's  Complete 
Library,"  consisting  of  many  volumes  bound  in  "12- 
mo."  Be  it  to  their  lasting  credit,  the  books  were  pur- 
chased, carefully  read  and  remembered,  and  preserved 
for  succeeding  generations. 

Another  man,  troubled  lest  his  children  be  cut  off  from 
civilizing  influences  in  their  frontier  life,  built  and  fur- 
nished a  house  at  great  expense  and  in  a  style  that  was 
not  equaled  for  many  years  nor  within  many  miles.  He 
lived  to  see  his  lands  and  house  swept  from  him,  through 
the  dishonesty  of  another,  but  not  before  tlie  attractive 
home  surroundings  had  served  their  purpose .  This  brave 
man  spent  the  declining  years  of  trouble  and  sorrow  on 
the  mountain-side  overlooking  the  fair  valley,  where  once 
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lay  liis  own  broad  acres,  and  no  man  had  ever  been  turned 
from  his  door.  Tlie  h'tter?4  written  through  all  the  years 
of  this  man*s  life  in  Oregon  are  marvels  of  style  and 
composition,  and  greatly  treasured  by  their  fortunate 
owners.  Especially  so  are  those  of  his  later  years,  when 
riper  experience  and  a  keener  insight  into  men  and 
events  lent  greater  force  to  his^  pen,  so  that  a  man  of 
great  culture  and  polish  once  said:  *'They  sound  as  if 
written  from  a  baronial  castle,  whereas  they  corae  from 
a  log  cabin." 

On  the  %ve8tern  slope  of  tlie  Willamette  tliere  was 
another  where  all  books  and  papers  were  most  carefully 
preseiTed,  so  that  the  third  generation  of  descendants  is 
now  able  to  read  a  file  of  the  Oregon  Spectator,  published 
in  1846  and  1847.  The  paper  was  placed  over  a  string 
stretched  across  tlie  cabin,  until  tliey  were  all  carefully 
laid  by.  An  English  gentleman,  accompanied  by  a  guide 
and  traveling  in  pursuit  of  game  and  pleasure,  once 
craved  food  and  shelter  at  the  cabin  door,  lie  was  cheer- 
fully bidden  to  enter  and  partake  of  the  unvarying  faro 
of  boiled  wheat  and  possibly  beef,  and  the  earthen  floor 
and  a  bull'alo  robe  served  as  a  bed-  The  gentleman  met 
his  host  and  hostess  in  Washington  afterward,  and  when 
the  latter  spoke  of  the  meager  entertainment  in  Oregon, 
he  said  :  ''Ha,  but  you  gave  me  the  best  you  had  ;  the 
Prince  of  Wales  could  do  no  better."  A  room}*,  com- 
fortaliie  house  replaced  the  log  cabin,  and  its  door,  too, 
stood  ajar,  and  all  were  welcomed  to  the  kind  and  simple 
hospitality.  Young  officers  from  West  Point,  on  finst 
frontier  duty,  passing  to  remote  mountain  garrisons  and 
out  again  for  brief  glim4>ses  of  civilixation,  had  cordial 
greeting.  Some  of  these  died  like  brave  soldiers  on  the 
battle-fields  of  the  civil  war.  Others  attained  rank  and 
distinction  in  the  service,  and  two  at  least  won  the  high- 
est honors  ever  conferred  by  an  appreciative  country. 
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Every  governor  and  senator  of  Oregon  has  claimed 
the  welcome  extended,  unless  it  be  the  present  incum- 
bents, and  though  the  master  and  his  gentle  wife  have 
passed  out  for  the  last  time,  those,  too,  would  be  kindly 
greeted  beneath  the  old  roof.  Preacher  and  circuit-rider, 
humbly  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  divine  Lord, 
students  and  distinguished  statesmen  gathered  about  this 
fireside.  Best  of  all  were  the  times  when  the  earliest 
pioneers  honored  it  with  their  presence,  and  the  quaint 
telling  of  tales  of  adventure,  privation  and  Indian  war- 
fare lasted  far  into  the  night,  and  the  logs  burned  low 
on  the  hearth. 

The  lack  of  schools  was  deeply  deplored  by  many  of 
these  hardy  pioneers,  men  and  women,  though  some 
were  more  fortunate.  Many  remember  with  affection 
and  respect  one  who  came  from  her  New  England  home 
and  most  conscientiously  taught  the  fortunate  children 
entrusted  to  her  care.  School  days  under  her  wise  and 
kind  guidance,  and  ofttimes  in  most  picturesque  spots, 
are  bright  and  happy  memories  of  many  men  and  women 
today.  One  family  spent  years  of  happiness  and  con- 
tentment on  a  lonely  sea  shore,  and  were  taught  by  a 
governess,  while  the  play-time  was  spent  among  the 
beautiful  groves  and  watching  the  waves  so  full  of  in- 
terest and  mystery.  A  peaceful  happy  life,  but  in  their 
longing  for  companionship  they  fed  sugar  to  two  house 
flies  on  the  window-sill  in  stormy  weather, — for  house 
flies  were  not  then  a  pest. 

Sometimes  the  housewife  was  of  another  nationality, 
and  claimed  a  prior  right  to  this  beautiful  valley.  A 
judge  once  traveling  across  Tualatin  Plains  in  the  winter 
was  belated  by  a  storm  and  asked  shelter  at  a  trapper's 
door.  He  was  given  a  place  by  the  blazing  hearth,  and 
the  dusky  housewife,  busy  about  the  evening  meal, 
placed  before  them  potatoes,  deliciously  roasted  in  the 
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ashes,  veoison,  bread,  butter,  milk  and  tea,  while  the 
host  interestingly  told  of  having  known  Captain  Bonne- 
ville and  his  party  on  the  plains,  as  well  as  members 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Corapany.  In  his  journeys 
he  knew  the  watershed  of  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  by 
heart,  and  in  one  night  had  set  traps  in  both  rivers. 

One  of  Oregon's  most  polished  and  charming  of  her 
earlier  pioneers,  was  entertained  at  a  frugal  board,  and 
in  graceful  acknowledgment  sent  the  hostess  some  soup 
plates  from  tlie  Hudson \s  Bay  store,  and  a  daughter  of 
the  house  exhibited  them  to  him  forty  years  afterward* 
Although  he  returned  to  New  England  t^  spend  many 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  his  interest  in  Oregon  never 
waned,  and  during  his  visits  here  his  reminiscences  of 
early  days  were  a  delight  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate 
ag  to  hear  them. 

The  first  school  opened  in  the  original  Oregon  country 
for  American  children  was  by  Doctor  Wliitman  at  the 
Waiilatpu  Mission,  on  the  Walla  Walla  River.  Tlie  school 
was  attended  by  the  children  of  mi  fusion  aries,  those  who 
were  left  orplians,  and  the  cliildren  of  immigrants  wlio 
were  belated  by  winter  s^torms  and  kept  from  entering 
the  Willan^ette  Valley. 

Eliza  Spalding  was  born  at  Lapwai  Mission  in  1837, 
and  at  ten  years  of  age  was  sent  to  Whitman's  station  in 
charge  of  a  trusty  Nez  Perce  woman.  These  two  jour- 
ney etl  alone  on  horseback  three  days,  and  camped  as 
many  nights  by  the  traiL  The  air  was  cold  on  the  table 
land  adjacent  to  the  Snake  River,  but  the  child  was  ten- 
derly cared  for  by  this  faithful  woman.  Eliza  was  inter- 
preter, owing  to  her  thorough  knowledge  of  Nejt  Perce, 
but  her  school-time  at  the  mission  was  brief*  Fifty  years 
afterward  s)ie  told  of  the  awful  tragedy  that  ended  the 
life-work  of  a  groat  and  good  mnn  and  his  wife,  nnd  those 
others  who  shared  I  heir  fate*     Half  a  century  had  not 
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obliterated  the  traces  and  impression  of  the  horrible 
crime  from  the  sensitive  mind  of  her  who  was  a  child  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre. 

A  little  school  established  in  Polk  County,  early  in  the 
forties  laid  claim  to  the  ambitious  title  of  institute. 
Whether  in  the  spirit  of  true  democracy,  or  as  a  deserv- 
ing tribute  to  the  great  mind  that  conceived  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  western  land,  and  with  marvelous  foresight 
planned  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  this  little  log 
school  house  bore  the  name  of  the  Jefferson  Institute. 
The  man  who  presided  there  remembered  the  lore  of 
earlier  years,  and  equally  well  had  he  treasured  the 
books  of  that  more  fortunate  time. 

Men  and  women  are  living  who  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  John  E.  Lyle,  and  remember  with  deep  affection 
and  respect  that  he  first  pointed  out  the  narrow  path  that 
led  far  afield  in  the  great  world  of  study  and  literature  of 
today. 

The  theme  is  endless,  when  we  begin  to  recall  the  men 
and  events  of  other  days ;  much  has  been  written  and 
preserved,  and  much  lost  to  the  world  because  the  de- 
mands of  later  times  were  great,  and  those  who  might 
have  recorded  faithfully  and  well  went  out  into  the  great 
beyond  witliout  having  benefited  Oregon's  story  by  hand- 
ing down  such  a  record. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  MARKLAND  MOLSON. 


The  Spanish  Word  "Oregano"  not  the  Original  of  Oregon. 

The  textbooks  in  the  hands  of  our  children  in  tlie  pub- 
lic schools  continue  to  furnish  thera  with  the  erroneous 
information  that  the  name  of  the  State  of  Oregon  was 
derived  from  the  word  ''oregano,"  the  Spanish  name 
for  the  plant  that  we  call  marjoram.  This  is  mere  con- 
jecture, absolutely  without  support.  More  than  this,  it 
is  completely  disproved  by  all  that  is  known  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  name.  There  is  nothing  in  the  records  of  the 
Spanish  navigators,  nothing  in  the  history  of  Spanish 
exploration  or  discovery,  that  indicates  even  in  the  faint- 
est way  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  name,  or  that  the 
Spaniards  called  this  country  or  any  portion  of  it  by  that 
name.  There  is  marjoram  here,  indeed  ;  and  at  a  time 
long  after  the  Spaniards  had  discontinued  tlieir  northern 
coast  voyages  it  was  suggested  that  the  presence  of  mar- 
joram (oregano)  here  had  led  the  Spaniards  to  call  the 
country  *' Oregon." 

From  the  year  1535  tlie  Spaniards,  from  Mexico,  made 
frequent  voyages  of  exploration  along  tlie  Pacific  Coast 
towards  the  north.  The  main  object  was  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  connecting  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans. 
Consequently  the  explorers  paid  little  attention  to  tlie 
country  itself.  After  a  time,  finding  the  effort  to  discover 
a  passage  fruitless,  they  desisted  for  a  long  period.  But 
after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  they  began  to  establish 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  ( 'alifornia  ;  and  then  voyages 
towards  the  north  were  resumed  by  some  of  their  navi- 
gators. In  1775  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  was 
seen  by  Ileceta,  but,  owing  to  the  force  of  the  current,  lie 
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was  unable  to  enter.  The  fact  here  to  be  noted  is  that 
the  Spaniards  of  that  day  did  not  call  the  country  Ore- 
gon-, or,  if  they  did,  they  have  left  no  record  of  it. 

But  even  before  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  River 
by  Heceta  the  name  of  Oregon  appeared  in  another 
quarter.  Jonathan  Carver,  of  Connecticut,  who  had 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  colonial  war  against  the 
French,  set  out  from  Boston  in  1766  and  proceeded  by 
way  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  region  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, now  forming  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Iowa.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  October,  1768,  and 
then  went  over  to  England,  where  his  * 'Travels"  were 
published.  From  that  journey  to  the  Upper  Mississippi 
region  he  brought  back  the  name  of  Oregon,  which  he 
says  he  obtained  from  the  Indians  there.  '*From  these 
nations,"  he  says,  "together  with  my  own  observations, 
I  have  learned  that  the  four  most  capital  rivers  of  the 
Continent  of  North  America,  viz.,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Mississippi,  the  Bourbon  (flowing  into  Hudson's  Bay) , 
and  the  Oregon,  or  River  of  the  West,  have  their  sources 
in  the  same  neigliborliood.  The  waters  of  the  three 
former  are  within  thirty  miles  of  each  other  ;  the  latter, 
however,  is  rather  farther  west." 

Carver,  of  course,  had  a  geographical  theory,  and  was 
seeking  to  verify  it.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  the 
name  of  Oregon  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  Carver 
either  invented  tlie  word,  or  produced  it  from  imitation 
of  some  word  spoken  by  the  Indians.  There  certainly 
was  no  ''oregano,"  or  marjoram,  about  it. 

Tlie  word  '^oregano,"  it  may  be  noted,  has  curious 
usage  in  Spanisli  authors.  One  of  Sancho's  proverbs, 
literally  translated,  runs  thus  :  **Pray  God,  it  may  prove 
marjoram,  and  not  turn  out  caraway  for  us.^'  It  is  said 
to  be  unexplainable  wliy  marjoram  and  caraway  in  Spain 
should  have  been  taken  as  types  of  the  desirable  and 
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undesirable.  In  anotlier  place  Sancho  says:  **I  would 
not  hare  him  marjoram  (oregano),  for  covetousnoss 
bursts  the  bag,  and  the  covetous  governor  does  ungov- 
erned  justice/'  Here  the  word  is  used  in  the  aeiise  of 
'*eager  for  gain/' 

Others  have  professed  or  proposed  to  derive  the  name 
of  Oregon  from  the  Spanish  word  ''oreja,"  the  ear — sup- 
posing that  the  Spaniards  noted  tlie  big  ears  of  the  native 
Indians  and  named  the  country  from  the  circumstance. 
But  tlie  Spaniards  themselves  have  left  no  record  of  the 
kind  ;  nor  has  it  been  noted,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
that  the  ears  of  our  Indians  were  remarkably  large. 
The  word  ^*orejon''  is  nearer  our  form;  it  signifies 
'*slice  of  dried  apple/'  we  may  suppose  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  form  of  the  ear.  Many  years  ago 
Archbishop  Blanchet,  of  Oregon ,  while  in  Peru,  noted 
a  peculiar  use  of  this  word  '*orejon''  in  that  country, 
which  he  ingeniously  conjectured  might  throw  some 
liglit  on  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Oregon, 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  formulate  any  fanciful  theory. 
The  name  of  Oregon  first  appears  in  Carver's  book  of 
* 'Travels''  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  region  in  1766-67. 
Did  he  invent  the  name?  Probably.  Did  he  get  it 
from  the  Indians?  Possibly  something  like  it.  But  it 
never  has  been  discovered  among  the  Indians  of  that 
country  since  Carver's  time,  nor  anything  like  it.  There 
remains  a  possible  supposition  that  French  travelers  who 
had  passed  through  that  country  some  years  before,  and 
had  proceeded  on  their  westward  journey  far  toward  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  then  returned,  had  been  making 
inquiries  among  the  Indians  as  to  the  great  western  river 
that  all  geographers  had  postulated,  and  had  spoken  a 
word  that  the  Indians  had  tried  to  imitate — possibly 
**Aragon" — knowing  that  the  Spaniards  had  explored 
the  western  coasts,  and  intimatijig  that  the  country  by 
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discovery  might  belong  to  Spain.  But  all  these  are 
fruitless  conjectures.*  We  know  where  we  find  the  name 
of  Oregon  first  written,  when  it  was  written,  and  by 
whom ;  and  the  circumstances  completely  disprove  the 
"oregano"  and  the  "orejon"  theories.  A  notable  fact  it 
is  that  a  slight  incident  of  Carver's  career,  so  slight  that 
he  thought  nothing  about  it — the  creation  of  a  name,  or 
the  casual  use  of  a  name  hitherto  unknown — has  immor- 
talized his  own  name  upon  the  tongues  of  men  dwelling 
in  the  region  of  his  "River  of  the  West."  But  Minne- 
sota has  not  neglected  him.  She  does  justice  to  him  in 
her  records  and  historical  transactions,  and  has  not  for- 
gotten to  name  a  county  for  him.  He  died  in  poverty 
and  misery  in  London,  January  31,  1780. 

H.  W.  SCOTT. 


»Profe88or  John  Fiske,  In  his  "History  of  the  United  States,"  says  that  Oregon 
"may  perhaps  be  the  Algonquin  M  «ii-rf^(;««,  'beautiful  water.* " 


By  H.  8.  Lyman. 

Louis  Labonte  (or  Le  Bonte),  son  of  Louis  Labonte 
of  the  Astor  expedition,  who  accompanied  Hunt  across 
the  continent  in  1811-12,  is  still  living  at  Saint  Paul, 
Marion  County,  Oregon.  He  is  now  eighty-two  years 
old,  and  is  in  good  health.  His  remembrance  of  earlier 
experiences  and  life  is  still  fresh  and  his  mind  seems 
very  vigorous  for  one  of  his  age.  He  says,  however, 
that  his  recollection  of  the  Indian  languages  that  he 
once  knew  has  now  largely  slipped  away.  Tliese  were 
the  Clatsop  or  Chinook,  the  Tillamook,  Tualatin  and 
Calapooya,  of  wliich  he  says  he  knew  a  few  words,  and 
the  Spokane  which  he  understood  almost  perfectly.  Be- 
sides these,  he  talked  fluently  in  the  Indian  jargon  and 
in  French  and  Englisli. 

He  was  born  at  Astoria  in  1818,  his  mother  being  a 
daughter  of  Chief  Kobayway,  and  an  older  sister  of 
Celiast,  or  Mrs.  Helen  Smith.  Three  years  of  his  early 
life,  about  1824  to  1827,  were  spent  at  Spokane  Falls, 
and  the  three  years  succeeding  at  Fort  Colville.  Then 
two  years,  probably  1830  to  1833,  were  spent  on  French 
Prairie.  His  fatlier  had  removed  to  that  place  and  was 
engaged  in  raising  wlieat  on  a  piece  of  land  owned  by 
Joseph  Gervais,  whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  his  mother. 
From  this  place  he  accompanied  the  family  to  tlie  farm 
of  Thomas  McKay  on  Scappoose  Creek  near  Sauvie's 
Island,  where  lie  spent  three  years.  In  1836  he  removed 
with  the  family  to  a  location  on  the  Yamhill  River  near 
Dayton.  In  1849,  being  then  a  well  matured  man,  he 
accompanied  a  party  headed  l)y  William  McKay  to  the 
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gold  mines  of  California,  returning  the  same  year.  Dur- 
ing the  Indian  war  of  1855-56  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Oregon  Volunteers  in  the  company  of  Robert  Newell, 
which  was  stationed  at  Fort  Vancouver  to  hold  in  check 
the  Cascade  Indians  and  the  Klickitats  to  the  north. 

His  reminiscences  are  important  on  the  following : 
Firfit,  as  to  his  father,  Louis  Labonte ;  second,  earliest 
French  Prairie  ;  third,  experiences  at  Scappoose  ;  fourth, 
Spokane  Indians  and  Indian  myths ;  fifth,  the  names  of 
Indian  places  and  persons ;  sixth,  the  primitive  Indian 
articles  of  food  ;  seventh,  on  some  of  the  Indian  tribes 
and  customs  and  traditions ;    and  eighth,  of  the  original 

white  men. 

I. 

LOUIS  LABONTE  Senior. 

Concerning  his  father,  he  says  that  this  member  of  the 
Astor  expedition  was  born  in  Montreal,  and  was  about 
eighteen  years  old  when  he  c^me  out  to  Saint  Louis,  and 
was  there  engaged  as  an  employee  of  the  American  Fur 
Company  for  four  years  ;  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
was  engaged  by  Wilson  P.  Hunt  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Com- 
pany to  come  to  Oregon,  and  arrived  in  the  following 
winter.  Upon  the  disruption  of  that  company  in  1814, 
Labonte  took  service  with  the  Nortliwestern  Fur  Com- 
pany, which  was  in  1818  absorbed  into  tlie  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  He  had  in  the  meantime  become  ac- 
quainted with  and  married"  at  Astoria  the  daughter  of 
Chief  Kobayway  of  the  Clatsop-  Indians,  and  it  was  in 
the  year  1818  that  tlie  son  was  born.  Labonte  Sr.  took 
six  years  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  spent 
three  years  at  Spokane  and  three  at  Colville.  He  tlien 
returned  to  Fort  Vancouver  and  his  service  terminated 
some  time  near  1828,  when  he  asked  to  be  dismissed  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  Oregon.     This  was  directly  against 
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the  policy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  wlio  wished 
none  of  their  trappers  to  become  settlers  or  free  laborers 
in  their  territory,  and  it  was  the  rule  that  all  of  their 
servants  must  be  dismissed  at  the  place  where  they  were 
enlisted.  But  Labonte  was  an  astute  Freiidiman  and 
contended  that  as  he  had  enlisted  in  Oregon  and  was  not 
brought  here  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  it  was  no 
infraction  of  this  rule,  but  rather  in  compliance  with  it 
that  he  should  be  dismissed  Iiere.  NotwithstanditJg, 
his  request  was  refused  and  no  dismission  was  allowed 
unless  he  returned  to  Montreal.  Accordingly,  he  made 
the  trip  to  Canada,  j^tarting  in  March,  and  receiving  his 
regular  papers  certifying  to  the  ending  of  his  term  of 
service*  But  he  immediately  began  the  journey  back 
and  arrived  here  again  in  November  of  the  same  year — 
which  may  have  been  1K30.  This  sliows  him  to  have 
been  an  independent  and  determined  man,  and  a  good 
husband  and  father.  It  may  ako  have  had  much  more 
bearing  than  has  yet  been  credited  as  to  the  settlement  of 
Oregon. 

IL 

EARUEST  FRENCH   PRAIRIE, 

After  having  terminated  his  service  with  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  Labonte  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to 
become  a  settler  in  Oregon,  the  country  of  his  wife,  and 
with  which  he  was  undoubtedly  well  pleaded  as  a  home. 
Several  of  his  comrades  who  belonged  to  the  old  Hunt 
party  were  already  contemplating  this  step,  and  some 
had  actually  begun  settlement.  Etienne  Lucier  bad  tirst 
taken  a  place  at  the  site  of  East  Portland,  but,  as 
Iiabonte  remembers,  having  been  infonned  by  McLough- 
lin  that  he  himself  wished  to  occupy  this  location^  was 
now  removing  to  French  Prairie,  Joseph  Gervais,  how- 
ever, was  already  at  French  Prairie,  having  laid  a  claim 
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at  Chemaway,  a  point  on  the  bank  of  the  Willamette 
River  about  two  and  a  half  miles  south  from  Fairfield 
at  present.  Labonte  Sr.  moved  to  the  place  of  Gervais 
and  engaged  with  him  in  raising  wheat,  and,  among 
other  improvements,  built  a  barn  ;  but  did  not  complete 
a  location  of  his  own. 

Louis,  the  son,  remembers  more  particularly  the  boyish 
occupations  of  the  region,  of  which  hunting  was  the 
most  important.  He  describes  a  method  of  hunting  the 
deer  (jargon,  Mowich  ;  Calapooya,  Ahawa-ia)  which,  per- 
haps, has  never  been  placed  in  print.  The  deer  were 
very  abundant  in  primitive  times,  and  during  the  breed- 
ing season  the  bucks  were  pugnacious.  In  order  to 
come  near  to  them  the  Indians  would  take  the  head  of  a 
deer,  including  also  the  hide  of  the  neck,  properly  pre- 
pared, which  was  placed  over  the  head  of  the  hunter ; 
and  he  then,  stooping  over  so  as  to  keep  the  mouth  of  the 
deer  head  off  the  ground,  as  if  grazing,  would  creep  up 
on  the  lee  side  of  the  herd.  He  would  also,  so  as  to 
more  closely  imitate  the  action  of  a  deer,  occasionally 
jerk  the  head  from  side  to  side,  as  if  nabbing  flies. 

Presently  a  buck  from  the  herd,  observing  the  sus- 
picious stranger,  would  begin  to  stamp  and  snuff,  and 
bridle  with  anger ;  or,  possibly,  shaking  w^itli  excite- 
ment, would  edge  nearer,  challenging  the  supposed 
intruder  for  a  fight,  browsing  and  approacliing,  or 
maneuvering  for  a  position.  The  hunter,  in  the  mean- 
time, would  keep  up  his  owm  maneuvers  until  the  victim 
was  near,  and  then  let  fly  the  fatal  arrow ;  though 
Labonte  says  that  before  the  use  of  guns,  the  Indian 
himself,  if  he  chanced  to  miss  his  mark,  w\as  sometimes 
so  viciously  attacked  by  the  deer  as  to  be  badly  gored 
or  trampled,  or  possibly  killed.  Young  Labonte  always 
used  a  gun  at  this  sport. 

He  recalls  also  seeing  two  grizzly  bears  on   French 
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Pniii'ie,  one  of  wliicli  was  in  connection  witli  a  Iiunting 
party  one  foggy  morning.  Grizzlies  were  not  unknown 
ill  the  Willamette  Valley,  though  they  were  not  abundant. 
The  Chinook  jargon  name  for  the  grizzly  was  eshayum, 
quite  distiuct  from  the  name  of  t!ie  common  black  bear, 
itch -hoot.  Both  these  words  are  evidently  primitiTe  In- 
dian terms  (S.  B,  Smith)  and  thus  show^  that  the  griz- 
zlies were  a  well  recognized  species  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  during  the  period  of  Indian  occupation. 

Labonte  Jr.  has  recollections  of  earUest  French  Prairie 
which  aro  very  valuable,  and  give  a  ue^v,  or  at  least  a 
clearer  understanding  of  settlement  here,  than  ever  seems 
to  have  been  published,  and  shows  Chemaway  on  the 
Willamette  River  about  twelve  miles  above  Charapoeg 
to  have  been  the  first  nucleus  of  settlement*  According 
to  these  recollections,  which  should  of  course  be  sub- 
jected to  close  examination  before  being  used  as  the  basis 
of  a  final  conclusion,  it  was  Joseph  Clervais  and  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Astor  company,  or  Hunt's  part  of  it^  who 
were  the  original  pioneers  of  French  Prairie,  and  thus 
of  Oregon,  These  were  Joseph  Gervais,  Etienne  Lucier, 
LfOuis  Labonte,  Wm.  Cannon,  Alexander  Carson,  (Alex, 
Essen)  and  Dubruy.  Whether  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  with  an  American  company  made  them  any  more 
independent  and  more  disposed  to  settle  for  themselves, 
may  be  questioned  ;  but  at  any  rate,  they  formed  a  little 
company  of  comrades  and  became  the  first  group  of  in- 
dependent Oregon  people, 

Joseph  Gervais  was  the  first,  and  when  the  Labontes 
arrived  in  about  1831,  he  had  been  upon  his  place  at 
Chemaway  at  least  three  years,  and  had  made  consider- 
able improvements,  Chemaway  is  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  WiUamette  River  at  a  somewhat  abrupt  point 
over  the  water  and  became  afterwards  the  location  of 
Jason  Lee,  and  the  Methodist  Mission.     It  is  not  to  be 
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confounded  with  Cheraawa,  the  location  of  the  United 
States  Indian  Training  School  on  the  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad, — though  this  is  a  mispronunciation  of 
the  old  name,  in  which  both  a's  are  long,  with  a  strong 
tendency  toward  long  e,  making  the  name  Chemaewae. 

Gervais  had  substantial  buildings,  and  Labonte's  de- 
scription of  his  house  and  barn  is  very  interesting.  The 
house  was  about  18x24,  on  the  ground,  and  was  con- 
structed of  square  hewed  logs,  of  rather  large  size. 
There  were  two  floors,  one  below  and  one  above,  botli 
of  which  were  laid  with  long  planks  or  puncheons  of 
white  fir,  and  probably  adzed  off  to  a  proper  level.  The 
roof  was  made  of  poles  as  rafters,  and  the  shingling  was 
of  carefully  laid  strips  or  sheets  of  ash  bark,  imbricated. 
Upon  these  were  cross  planks  to  hold  them  in  place. 
There  were  three  windows  on  the  lower  floor  of  about 
30  X  36  inches  in  dimensions,  and  for  lights  were  covered 
with  fine  thinly  dressed  deer  skins.  There  was  also  a 
large  fireplace,  built  of  sticks  tied  together  with  buck- 
skin thongs,  and  covered  with  a  stiff  plaster  made  of 
clay  and  grass.  The  barn  was  of  good  size,  being  about 
40x50  feet  on  the  ground,  and  was  of  the  peculiar 
construction  of  a  number  of  buildings  on  early  French 
Prairie.  There  were  posts  set  up  at  the  corners  and  at 
the  requisite  intervals  between,  in  which  tenon  grooves 
had  been  run  by  use  of  an  auger  and  chisel,  and  into 
these  were  let  white  fir  split  planks  about  three  inches 
thick  to  compose  the  walls.  The  roof  was  shingled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  house,  with  pieces  of  ash  bark. 
There  was  a  young  orchard  upon  the  place  of  small 
apple  trees  obtained  from  Fort  Vancouver. 

At  the  time  that  the  Labontes  came  to  Chemaway, 
Etienne  Lucier  had  not  yet  taken  his  own  place,  about 
three  miles  above  Champoeg,  at  Chewewa,  but  was  liv- 
ing, or  camping,  upon  the  place  of  Gervais,  probably 
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looking  around  tiie  couiitrj  and  making  arrangoraents 
for  a  permanent  home.  Lucier,  tliorefore,  was  not  the 
first  settler  upon  French  Prairie,  but  this  honor  belongs 
to  Joseph  Gervais,  w!io  mm^t  liave  gone  there,  according 
to  Labonte*s  recollections,  about  1S2S. 

William  C*annon  was  a  millwright,  being  an  American 
by  birth,  from  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  time  the  La- 
bontes  came  to  Frencli  Prairie,  was  at  Vanconyer,  build- 
ing the  gristmill.  He  afterwards  built  tlie  Chanipoeg 
gristmill,  as  stated  by  Willard  IL  Rees. 

Diibruy  settled  subsequently  about  two  and  one4iaIf 
miles  south  of  Champoeg, 

Alexander  Carson  (Alex  Essen,  as  pronounced  by  La- 
bonte),  was  a  trapper,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the 
Yamhill  country.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  very  iude- 
peiident  man,  but  finally  lost  his  life  at  a  certain  butte 
ou  the  North  Yamhill  River  (still  called  Alec's  Butte)  by 
the  Twhatie  (Tualatin)  Indians,  probably  with  the  sim- 
ple object  of  possessing  themselves  of  his  rifle  and  trap* 
pings. 

As  to  Champoeg,  the  historic  point  in  Oregon  history, 
this  was  originally  a  camping  and  council  ground  of  the 
Indians,  It  was  near  the  north  boundary  of  the  Gala* 
pooyas,  and  here  various  tribes  came  to  trade,  to  play 
games  of  chance  and  skill,  and  not  infrequently  to  inter- 
marry. 

One  great  sport  was  diving.  Tlie  water  of  the  Wil- 
lamette liiver  off  the  blutf  was  very  deep,  and  it  became 
a  great  contest  for  the  young  men  to  see  who  could  dive 
deepest  and  remain  under  water  longest.  Some  of  the 
bolder  ones  even  not  rising  until  tlie  blood  began  to  burst 
from  their  noses  or  mouths, 

Labonte  recalls  with  great  vividness  the  wedding  cere- 
monies which  he  often  witnessed,  and   that  were   fre- 
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quently  celebrated  here  between  contracting  parties  of 
the  different  tribes.  It  was  quite  an  intricate  ceremony. 
The  tribe  of  the  groom  would  assemble  on  one  side  and 
that  of  the  bride  on  the  other.  The  groom,  placed  in 
the  forefront  of  his  people,  was  dressed  in  his  best,  and 
seated  upon  the  ground.  He  was  then  approached  by 
members  of  his  own  tribe,  who  began  removing  his  outer 
garments,  article  by  article.  After  this  w^as  done,  mem- 
bers of  the  bride's  tribe  came  and  reclothed  him  with 
different  garments  and  placed  him  in  readiness  to  receive 
his  wife.  The  bride,  in  the  meantime,  was  placed  in  the 
forefront  of  lier  people,  but  was  covered  entirely,  face  and 
all,  with  a  blanket.  When  ready  to  be  presented,  she 
was  carried  by  women  of  her  tribe,  and  brought  witliin  a 
short  distance  of  the  groom,  but  here  her  bearers  halted 
to  rest.  Then,  probably  indicating  the  desire  of  both 
peoples  that  the  ceremony  should  proceed,  and  that  all 
were  friendly,  a  sliout  or  hallo  was  raised  by  all  parties, 
which  is  given  as  follows  :  ''Awatch-a-he-lay-ee.  Aw^atch- 
a-he-lay-ee."  After  whicli  she  was  taken  the  rest  of  the 
way  and  presented,  while  the  same  cry  of  applause  and 
approbation  was  again  raised. 

A  bride  was  purchased,  and  the  presents  w^ere  numer- 
ous and  valuable.  In  case  that  the  groom  and  bride  were 
descendants  of  cliiefs,  presents  were  made  between  the 
whole  tribes.  These  presents  were  of  all  sorts,  and  con- 
sisted of  horses  (cuiton),  blankets  (passissie),  guns  (nios- 
ket),  slaves  (eliatie),  liaiqua  shells,  or,  as  tlie  small 
haiqua  shells  were  called,  cope-cope,  which  is  a  kind  of 
turritella,  kettles  (moos-moos),  tobacco  (ekainoos),  pow- 
der (poolallie),  bullets  (kah-lai-ton),  knives  (eop-taths), 
or  other  articles. 

The  name  Champoeg,  says  Labonte,  is  not  derived  from 
Le  Campment  Sable,  the  French  name,  but  is  purely 
Indian.     ''Cham,"  the  hard  ch,  not  sh,  is  of  the  same 
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character  as  the  universal  Che  prefix  of  the  Cahipooyas ; 
as  Chehalem,  Chewewa,  Chemawaj,  Chauihokuc,  or  Che- 
meketa;  and  the  latter  part,  '*poeg/*  or  poek,  was  for 
a  certain  plant  or  root  found  there  by  the  IndiaoB,  and 
called  po-wet-sie.  That  this  is  the  true  derivation,  and 
it  is  not  from  the  French  term,  meaning  the  ^andy  camp, 
is  evidenced  by  its  similarity  to  the  other  Indian  names 
just  giyen  above. 

TIL 

AT  SCAFPOOSE, 

When  young  Lahonte  was  about  sixteen,  and  after 
spending  about  two  years  at  Chemaway ,  the  family  was 
employed  by  Thomas  McKay  to  take  cliarge  of  his  farm 
on  Scappoose  Plains,  across  the  Willamette  Slough,  or 
Multnomah,  from  Sauvie's  Island — McKay  being  one  of 
the  most  energetic  and  intrepid  captains  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  being  at  that  time  detailed  for  special 
service  in  the  Snake  River  country,  where  competition 
with  American  companies  was  setting  in  with  much 
vigor.  On  this  farm  the  Laljontes  raised  wheat,  oats, 
peas,  potatoes,  and  various  garden  products,  and  had 
cattle  and  hogs,  but  no  sheep.  On  the  farm  with  the 
Labontes  there  was  a  Frenchman  named  Antoine  Plasier. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Wyeth^ — whom  Labonte 
recalls  as  White,  from  a  mixture  of  the  English  aspirate 
and  the  French  non-aspiration  of  th — made  his  second 
visit  to  the  Columbia.  It  was,  however,  more  with  the 
trim  brig  May  Dacre  that  the  lad  had  to  do.  He  remem- 
bers that  he  was  at  that  time  just  as  tall  as  a  rausket, 
which  he  indicates  would  reach  about  to  his  chin  as  a 
man.  On  this  craft,  which  lay  anchored  in  the  stream 
not  far  from  the  farm,  he  was  often  invited  to  go  visit- 
ing, particularly  Sundays,  and  was  well  treated  by  the 
sailors  and  Captain  Lambert,     He  remembers  once  being 
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asked  by  the  captain  whether  he  could  climb  a  mast, 
and  he  immediately  proceeded  to  show  that  he  could,  and 
ascended  to  the  topmast  on  the  bare  pole,  climbing  hand 
over  hand.  It  happened  to  be  a  windy  day,  and  the  brig 
was  rolling  somewhat  in  the  swell,  and  when  the  boy 
looked  down  from  his  lofty  elevation,  he  was  made  al- 
most dizzy  by  observing  how  small  the  vessel  below  him 
looked  in  the  wide  stream.  But  upon  reaching  deck 
again,  he  was  complimented  by  both  sailors  and  captain 
as  being  made  of  stuff  fit  for  a  sailor. 

Indeed,  Lambert  seems  to  have  been  very  well  pleased 
with  him,  and  offered  him  a  passage  on  his  ship  to  Bos- 
ton, and  a  return,  either  by  land  or  sea,  and  to  this  his 
parents  were  almost  persuaded  to  give  their  consent,  but 
at  the  last  moment  could  not  quite  bring  themselves  to  do 
this.  Sometimes  he  was  invited  by  the  captain  to  take 
dinner,  and  amused  the  officers  by  his  sturdy  refusal  to 
take  anything  to  drink — perhaps  as  much  from  suspicion 
as  from  set  conviction — though  the  better  class  of  men 
on  the  Columbia  at  that  time  greatly  deprecated  the  use 
of  intoxicants  and  were  largely  temperate,  and  the  boy 
very  likely  had  imbibed  these  ideas. 

He  remembers  Lambert  as  large  and  powerful,  and 
full  bodied  ;  of  dark  hair  and  complexion,  and  ''a  good 
man."  Nathaniel  Wyeth,  whom  he  also  saw,  was  florid, 
light-haired  and  blue-eyed,  but  also  large,  and  perhaps 
even  finer  looking  than  Lambert. 

Game  at  Scappoose  and  on  the  ponds  of  Sauvie's 
Island  was  very  abundant,  consisting  of  deer,  elk  and 
bear,  and  panthers  and  wildcats  ;  and  beaver  were  still 
plentiful ;  but  the  waterfowl  of  the  most  magnificent 
kind,  at  their  season  of  passage,  and,  indeed,  during 
much  of  the  year,  almost  forbade  the  liunter  to  sleep. 
Labonte  remembers  one  winter  season  in  particular  when 
there  was  a  snowfall  of  about  sixteen  inches,  and  in  the 
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early  morning  he  went  forth  to  hunt  swan.  These  splen- 
did birds  of  the  white  species,  like  the  innumerable 
ducks  and  geese,  assembled  at  the  island  ponds  to  feast 
upon  the  abundant  wapatoes.  On  this  particular  morn- 
ing the  youth  soon  discovered  his  flock  of  swans  upon 
the  surface  of  a  shallow  lake,  eating  the  roots,  and  being 
such  an  immense  flock  that  they  were  not  to  be  disturbed 
even  by  the  immediate  presence  of  the  hunter.  Then, 
disrobing  to  his  shoulders, — for  the  water  was  too  deep 
to  reach  the  flock  otherwise, — he  simply  waded  in,  bring- 
ing down  two  or  three  birds  to  a  shot,  until  he  soon  liad 
as  many  as  he  could  carry.  Indeed,  the  lake  was  so 
covered  by  the  flock  as  almost  to  conceal  the  water. 
However,  upon  reaching  home  he  was  rather  chided  for 
his  performance  by  his  fatlier,  who  told  him  that  by  such 
cold  bathing  he  would  be  likely  to  get  the  * 'rheuma- 
tism," whicli  was  liis  first  acquaintance  with  that  term. 

IV. 

SPOKANE   INDIANS   AND  INDIAN   MYTHS. 

When  taken  to  Spokane  Falls,  Labonte  was  a  small 
boy  of  about  six  years.  Ilis  parents  made  their  residence 
there  from  about  1824  to  1827. 

He  was  much  witli  tlie  Indians,  and  learned  their  lan- 
guage like  a  native,  and  was  often  present  at  tlieir  reli- 
gious services,  and  lieard  them  tell  tlieir  myths.  One  of 
their  meetings  he  describes  as  follows  :  At  tlie  lodge  of 
the  greatest  cliief  tliere  was  a  picture,  from  whom  ob- 
tained lie  does  not  know,  but  in  all  probability  from 
some  member  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  When 
worship  was  held,  this  picture  was  spread  out  on  the 
floor,  and,  kneeling  before  it,  the  chief  began  a  prayer 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  or  the  Ilyas  Ilmihum,  wlio  was 
addressed  also  by  the  name  of  Creator;    the  expression 
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*'Quilen-tsatmen,"  meaning  Creator,  or,  more  exactly, 
'*He  made  us."  The  prayer  was  a  petition  to  be  made 
pleasing  to  God,  to  be  kept  under  His  care,  to  be  taken 
to  Him  at  last,  and  to  be  kept  from  the  "Black  fellow." 
After  the  chief  had  finished,  others  also  followed,  kneel- 
ing down  and  uttering  a  shorter  petition  until  all  at  last 
took  their  place  and  followed  along  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Those  who  had  any  offerings  left  them  before  the  picture. 
Then  they  began  a  hymn  or  chant,  and  after  that  was 
fipished,  all  joined  in  a  dance. 

Labonte  recollects  the  names  of  some  the  Spokane 
chiefs :  Ilmicum  Spokanee,  or  the  chief  of  the  moon  ; 
Ilmicum  TakuUhalth,  the  chief  of  the  day ;  and  Kahwa- 
kim,  a  broken  shoulder.  He  also  recollects  a  Colville 
chief,  whose  name  was  Snohomich,  a  white-headed  old 
man. 

The  Spokane  Indians  had  the  legends  of  the  coyote, 
or  Tallapus,  but  his  name  was  Sincheleep.  In  his  breast 
lie  carried  certain  knowing  creatures,  which  were  his 
spirits,  or  wits,  and  when  he  wislied  to  take  council  witli 
himself,  he  would  call  them  forth.  They  gave  him  the 
answers  he  needed,  and  then  went  back  into  his  breast. 
Sincheleep,  the  coyote,  was  quite  different  from  the  fox, 
Whawhaoolee,  though  the  fox  was  also  a  knowing  beast. 
The  big  gray  wolf  was  Cheaitsin  ;  tlie  grizzly  bear,  Tsim- 
hiatsin,  and  the  black  bear,  N^salmbe. 

A  story  of  Tallapus,  or  Sincheleep,  that  Labonte  re- 
members was  tlie  same  in  substance  as  tliat  of  Tallapus 
and  the  cedar  tree  ;  although  Spokane  is  almost  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  tlie  region  of  the  story  of  Tallapus. 
This  illustrates  to  what  a  wide  extent  the  folklore  of  the 
primitive  Indians  extended.  Sincheleep  was  once  trav- 
eling and  was  not  entirely  certain  how  he  should  obtain 
his  meals  upon  the  way.  However,  in  order  to  look  as 
well  as  possible  he  decided  to  dress  up  nicely  ;    to  comb 
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his  hair,  and  paint  his  face  b€?coiiiitiglj.  In  the  course 
of  time  he  was  met  by  two  wonieii  who  earned  baskets 
in  wlvich  they  had  some  camas  brea^^l  and  other  Indian 
dainties.  He  came  forward  and  addi^essed  them  and 
said  very  pleasantly,  *'Sit  down,  sisters;  sit  down.  I 
will  sing  to  you  and  tell  you  stories."  So  the3^  sat  down 
while  he  sang  and  told  them  stories,  and  they  enjoyed 
his  society  so  much  that  when  at  length  he  remarked 
casually,  '*What  have  you  in  your  baskets,  sisters?'' 
they  very  kindly  opened  their  stores  and  treated  him ; 
which,  of  course,  he  enjoyed,  and  began  at  once  to  con- 
trive for  another  treat.  He  bade  them  good-bye  and 
went  on,  but  when  out  of  i^iglit  took  a  circle  about  and 
coming  to  a  stream  washed  himself  and  painted  another 
way,  and  also  combed  his  hair  differently,  and  met  the 
two  women  again.  He  addressed  them  as  before,  saying, 
'*Sit  down^  sisters;  sit  down,  and  I  will  sing  and  tell 
you  stories."  This  tliey  did,  and  were  again  so  charmed 
that  they  opened  their  baskets  and  treated  him  as  before. 
He  then  went  on,  but  circled  about  again  so  as  to  meet 
tliem  once  more,  being  now  combed  and  painted  still 
differently.  He  sang  and  tokl  stories  and  was  again 
treated.  But  about  the  tiftli  or  sixth  time  that  this  hap- 
pened, the  women  began  to  suspect  that  the  cunning 
creature  was  no  other  than  Tallapus,  and  when  he  saw 
that  lie  was  discovered,  he  bade  them  a  final  good-bye, 
and  went  off  to  the  wooded  hills.  Then  began  the  story 
of  the  tree,  wliicti  as  toLd  by  Labonte,  runs  as  follows: 
*^He  saw  a  tree  witli  a  crotched  root,  leading  to  a  liollow 
within,  and  thinking  this  a  fine  resting  place,  went  in- 
side. He  then  asked  the  tree  to  close,  and  it  did  so 
obediently.  This  was  some  time  along  in  the  fall.  After 
it  was  closed,  he  asked  it  to  open,  and  it  did  this  also. 
Then  he  asked  it  to  close  anil  it  was  closed.  It  opened 
or  shut  wlienever  he  asked  it  to^  but  by  and  by  wlien  he 
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asked  it  to  open,  it  would  not.  Then  he  was  very  sorry 
and  sat  down  inside  the  tree  and  cried.  But  he  was 
compelled  to  remain  there  all  winter. 

Some  time  along  in  the  early  spring  the  birds  came  at 
his  request  to  peck  him  out;  but  the  first,  the  second, 
and  many  others  that  tried  only  broke  their  bills  and 
were  unable  to  make  even  a  small  hole,  until  this  w^as 
done  by  a  woodpecker ;  and  through  the  opening  Tal- 
lapus  was  able  to  gaze  abroad  and  see  the  blooming 
flowers  and  the  green  grass. 

But  still  he  could  not  go  through  the  opening,  and 
finally  concluded  that  the  only  way  was  to  take  himself 
to  pieces  and  put  liimself  out,  piece  by  piece.  His  eyes 
were  the  first  parts  that  he  thus  placed  on  the  outside, 
but  they  were  seized  upon  by  a  raven  who  carried  them 
away.  Finally  the  various  sections  of  his  body  were  all 
out  and  collected  and  put  together  properly,  except  that 
his  eyes  were  gone  and  he  was  blind.  But  he  smelled 
the  scent  of  flowers  and  felt  around  until  he  found  some 
of  the  flowers,  whicli  he  placed  in  each  eye.  Then, 
feeling  his  w\'iy  along  laboriously,  and  staring  about  as 
if  seeing  everything,  was  at  length  directed  by  smelling 
smoke.  Following  this  odor,  he  was  led  to  a  lodge 
where  there  were  some  women.  By  these  his  misfor- 
tune was  ridiculed,  and  they  engaged  in  laughter  as  he 
felt  for  tlie  door;  but  he  answered,  "I  am  only  meas- 
uring your  liouse."  He  was  moving  around  in  the  mean- 
time and  trying  to  find  a  place  to  sit  down,  which  only 
increased  their  merriment;  but  he  answered,  "I  see  ;  I 
see  ;   but  I  am  only  measuring  tlie  ground." 

Tlien  one  of  tlie  women  said,  "Can  you  indeed  see?" 

Tlien  lie,  staring  ofl",  replied,  "Do  you  see  that  fire?" 

"Where?"  they  asked. 

"Far  off,"  he  answered,  and  described  the  distance  as 
far  away,  beyond  the  limit  of  their  vision. 
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**No,"  they  confessed,  ''that  is  too  far  for  its," 
Then  he  answered,  *'I  cao  see  what  you  do  not/'  By 
which  one  of  the  women  was  so  impressed  with  the 
strength  of  his  sight  that  she  immediately  wished  to 
swap  eyes,  and  he  promptly  accepted  the  proposition ; 
as  a  result  of  which  he  could  see  even  better  than  before, 
while  she  became  blind.  He  then  transformed  her,  for 
her  folly,  into  a  snail,  whicli  eveu  to  this  day  feels  its 
way  along  the  ground. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Tallapus  stories,  which 
Labonte  remembers,  found  iu  the  Willamette  Valley  : 

According  to  the  Calapooyas,  who  occupied  this  valley 
from  near  the  Pudding  Kiver  southward,  Tallapus  came 
originally  from  the  Hocky  Mountain  country  and  went 
down  the  Columbia  River,  and  tlience  southward  along 
the  coast  and  finally  over  the  coast  mountains  into  the 
Willamette  Valley  ;  though  his  exact  birthplace  or  origin 
is  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Arriving  by  the  AVillamette  River,  he  found  the  tribes 
of  that  region  in  very  unhappy  circumstances ;  chiefly 
from  the  absence  of  any  good  place  for  catching  fish, 
and  also,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  certain  gigantic 
skookums.  In  order  to  remedy  the  first  evil,  he  deter- 
mined  to  make  a  fall  in  the  Willamette  River  where  the 
salmon  would  collect  and  he  easily  captured.  He  found 
a  place  at  the  mouth  of  Pudding  River,  the  Indian  name 
of  ivhieh  is  Hanteuc,  and  here  he  began  erecting  the 
barrier,  but  finding  it  not  suitable,  went  further  down, 
leaving  only  a  small  rittle.  At  Rock  Island,  he  began 
in  earnest,  but  upon  further  investigation  found  this 
also  unsuitable,  and  leaving  here  a  strong  rapid,  went 
down  to  the  present  site  of  tlie  Willamette  Falls,  where 
he  completed  liis  task  and  made  the  magnificent  cataract 
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which  is  not  only  a  scene  of  beauty,  but  a  model  fishing 
place. 

After  having  provided  the  fishery,  lie  decided  to  invent 
a  remarkable  trap  which  would  obviate  the  labor  of  fish- 
ing. He  succeeded  and  produced  a  marvelous  machine 
which  not  only  caught  the  fish,  but  also  had  the  power 
to  talk,  and  w^ould  cry  out,  '*Noseepsk,  noseepsk,"  when 
it  was  full. 

Determining  to  try  his  invention  for  himself,  Tallapus 
set  the  trap  and  went  immediately  to  his  camping  place 
to  build  a  fire  in  order  to  cook  the  fish.  But  scarcely 
had  he  begun  when  the  trap  cried  out,  "Noseepsk  !  No- 
seepsk!"  and  going  down  he  found  it  full  of  fish  sure 
enough.  Then,  returning,  he  began  once  more  to  pre- 
pare his  fire  ;  but  the  trap  called  out  again,  ''Noseepsk  ! 
Noseepsk  !"  He  obeyed  its  summons  and  found  it  full, 
and  went  back  once  more  to  start  his  fire  ;  but  the  trap 
called  for  liim  again,  and  now,  out  of  patience  witli  its 
promptness,  he  said  to  it  crossly,  ''Wait  until  I  build  a 
fire,  and  do  not  keep  calling  for  me  forever.".  But  by 
this  sternness  the  trap  was  so  much  offended  that  it  in- 
stantly ceased  to  work,  and  tlie  wonderful  invention  was 
never  used  by  men,  who  were  obliged  as  before  to  catcli 
tlie  salmon  with  spears  or  nets. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  SKOOKUM'S  TONGUE. 

However,  in  tlie  course  of  time  tlie  Indians  became 
very  prosperous,  and  a  largo  village  was  built  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  But  while  they  were  thus  pros- 
pering, a  gigantic  skookum  that  lived  upon  the  Tualatin 
River  began  to  commit  fearful  depredations.  His  abode 
was  on  a  little  flat  about  two  miles  from  the  Indian  vil- 
lage, but  so  long  was  his  tongue  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  reaching  it  forth  and  catching  the  people  as  he  chose. 
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iy  tliis,  of  course,  the  village  was  almost  depopulated, 
and  when,  after  a  time,  Tallapus  returned,  he  was  very 
angry  to  see  that  the  benefits  of  his  fishery  had  gone, 
not  to  the  people,  but  to  the  wicked  skookum.  He  there- 
fore went  forth  to  the  monster  and  cried  out  to  it,  ''O, 
wicked  skookum  ;  long  enough  have  you  been  eating 
these  people."  And  with  one  blow  of  his  tomahawk  cut 
off  the  offending  tongue,  and  buried  it  under  the  rocks 
upon  the  west  side  of  the  falls ;  after  which  the  people 
flourished.  But  so  persistent  is  Indian  superstition  that 
even  yet  some  of  the  old  Indians  say  that  when  the 
canal  was  cut  around  the  falls,  that  tins  was  nothing 
more  than  laying  bare  the  cliannel  made  for  the  tongue 
of  the  skookunu 


THE  SKOOKtTM  AND  THE  WONDERFUL  BOY. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  falls  at  about  the  site  of  Oregon 
City  the  Indians  also  made  a  large  village,  being  nour- 
ished by  the  fishery,  and  had  among  them  a  great  chief. 
But  from  the  mountains  on  the  east  there  came  a  fright- 
ful skookum,  who  destroyed  the  entire  village  and  even 
the  old  chieftain  and  all  the  people,  except  the  chief^s 
wife  and  her  unborn  son. 

The  woman  desiring  that  hev  son  should  be  great  and 
strong,  took  him  after  hi^  l)irth  to  the  various  streams 
or  lakes  that  were  haunted  by  Tomaniwus  spirits,  and 
bathed  liim  in  the  waters.  From  these  he  absorbed  the 
strength  of  the  water  and  of  the  spirits,  and  in  conse- 
quence, grew  prodigiously.  In  tlie  course  of  time,  he 
returned  to  the  old  village  where  he  found  his  mother, 
and  looking  about  the  lodge,  he  began  to  ask  her  wh<at 
were  tlie  variou.s  articles  that  he  saw.  She  replied : 
**Thi8  is  the  spear  with  which  your  father  used  to  catch 
the  salmon  ;    and  this  is  the  tomahawk  with  which  he 
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used  to  kill  his  enemies  or  to  cleave  wood ;  and  this  is 
the  bow  with  which  he  used  to  shoot  arrows."  Taking 
the  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  the  boy  went  out  to  look 
abroad  but  was  almost  immediately  met  by  the  skookum 
returning.  Thereupon  driving  liis  tomahawk  into  a 
gnarly  log  of  wood  so  as  to  make  a  crack,  he  cried  out 
to  the  giant,  '*If  you  are  so  strong,  hold  this  crack  open 
while  I  take  another  stroke  ;"  and  into  the  opening  the 
witless  skookum  placed  his  fingers,  but  the  tomahawk 
being  instantly  withdrawn  and  the  crack  closing,  was 
held  fast,  after  which  he  was  easily  killed  by  the  boy. 
Then  taking  his  father's  bow,  the  youngster  went  forth 
and  shot  an  arrow  into  the  sky,  calling  out  at  the  same 
time,  *'As  the  arrow  falls  let  those  who  died  come  to 
life  ;"  and  this  also  was  done.  Scarcely  had  the  arrow 
fallen  before  the  old  chief  and  all  his  people  were  seen 
coming  up  the  river  in  their  canoes  ;  and  landing  at  the 
rocks,  they  began  fishing  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  wonderful  boy  being  rejoiced  to  see  his  father,  whom 
he  had  never  looked  upon  before,  ^vent  down  among  the 
fishermen  ;  but  when  lie  was  seen  by  the  old  chief,  was 
accosted  rudely  with  the  question  "Who  arc  you?  I  am 
chief  here."  And  the  old  chief  not  knowing  liis  son, 
accompanied  his  rougli  language  with  an  even  rouglier 
blow. 

By  this  tlie  wonderful  boy  was  greatly  aff'ected,  and 
tliinking  that  he  could  benefit  his  tribe  no  more,  retired 
to  the  rocks  above  the  falls,  and  began  weeping ;  and, 
indeed,  wept  so  copiously  that  his  tears  falling  on  each 
side  of  tlie  falls  wore  two  great  holes  in  tlie  solid  rock, 
which  may  be  seen  tliere  to  this  day.  Finally  deciding 
that  he  would  no  longer  live  as  a  man,  the  boy  changed 
liimself  into  a  fisli  in  order  tliat  lie  miglit  rest  in  tlie  quiet 
w^aters.  But  he  was  disturbed  by  the  roaring  of  the  river 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  swam  upward  as  far  as  the 
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Tualatin.  But  neither  here  could  he  rest  on  account  of 
the  roaring  of  the  water.  He  proceeded  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Molalla,  and  of  the  Pudding  River,  and  of 
the  Yamhill,  successively,  but  had  no  resting  place,  until 
finally  he  reached  the  clear  Santiam.  Here  he  found 
what  he  desired,  and  went  to  sleep  in  a  still  pool ;  but 
being  discovered  by  Tallapus,  was  changed  into  a  rock, 
having  the  form  of  a  salmon.  And  this  accounts,  say 
the  Indians,  for  the  fact  that  no  salmon  that  ascend  the 
falls  at  Oregon  City  ever  turn  aside  into  any  of  the 
streams  until  they  reach  the  Santiam  ;  but  there  seeing 
the  rock,  they  take  a  circle  and  swim  near,  and  then 
saluting  it  with  a  flip  of  their  tail  proceed  up  the  crystal 
clear  river  until  they  reach  the  pebbly  bars  suitable  for 
their  spawning  grounds. 

THE  HAUNTED  LAKE. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Labonte  tells  an  Indian  story 
of  a  haunted  lake  in  the  hills  to  the  northward  of  New- 
burg.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are  exceedingly  deep  and 
still,  and  it  has  the  name  of  the  skookum  water. 

Long  ago,  said  the  Indians,  there  was  one  man  who, 
although  he  knew  that  this  was  a  tomaniwus  water,  de- 
termined recklessly  to  reach  it  in  his  canoe,  and  disturb 
its  placid  surface  with  the  strokes  of  his  paddle.  Making 
his  way  thitlier,  in  his  little  craft  in  which  he  also  had 
his  dog  as  his  sole  companion,  he  at  length  came  to  the 
shadowy  lake.  He  directed  his  strokes  tow%ard  the  center, 
wOiich  he  liad  scarcely  readied  before  the  water  grew 
darker  and  became  greatly  disturbed,  f'inally,  it  began 
revolving  round  and  round,  and  tlie  man  with  his  canoe 
and  dog  were  whirled  along  in  the  stream  until  a  vortex 
was  developed  and  opened,  into  which  all  sank.  Then 
the  lake  was  pacified,  and  again  became  serene.     But 
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even  at  the  present  time,  upon  a  foggy  morning,  if  one 
gazes  over  the  rocks  upon  Skookum  Lake,  he  will  see  a 
white  object  whirling  round  and  round  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  may,  pferhaps,  hear  whines  and  cries;  this 
is  the  spirit  of  the  dog,  which  thus  returns. 


Tlie  imtimely  passing  of  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  scientist  and 
historian,  has  deprived  tlie  Historical  Society  of  Oregon 

of  the  pleasure  of  making  acknowledgments  to  the  living 
man  of  its  appreciation  of  the  invaluable  work  he  has 
done,  touching  the  his  to  17  of  the  Northwest,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Oregon,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteentlt 
and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  Doctor 
Coues'  pers^onal  bias  was  towards  the  natural  sciences,  in 
which  he  was  distinguished,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and 
qtiality  of  the  matter  produced,  on  ornithology,  mam- 
malogy, herpetology,  comparative  anatomy,  natural  phi- 
losophy, psychical  research,  etc.^*  Incidentally,  through 
his  researches  in  natural  history,  which  led  him  to  ex- 
plore wildernesH  regions,  he  became  a  his^torian  of  more 
than  ordinary  value j  for  he  was  never  .satisfied  with  his 
work  until  he  had  gone  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  sub- 
ject. The  books  and  manuscripts  which  he  edited  be- 
came original  histories  in  hiy  hands,  from  his  almost  in- 
credible industry  in  bringing  to  light  facta  to  verify"  or 
disprove  the  author's  statements.  With  all  the  care  of 
a  genealogist  he  followed  a  clue  leading  to  the  identity 


api-SnciiJBl  \Vt>rkN:  *'Key  Ut  North  Ampdeiin  Btnls/*  Ti;  "FJoId  OrnithiiU 
*my>'*  *7I^  **Bircls  *>r  the*  N^irthwt'»it/*  '74  J  »*Kur-BciirliiiLf  AnlnmK**  TT;  *'Mu(it»- 
itm|thA  of  North  AuierlcA  HxKli'utia  iwith  Alk*Ti)j"  TT;  "Birds  of  ihfi  4'o!omdf> 
Valley,"  'TS^  **Ofiimuih>gU'»l  HlbUdgmphy,"  'TR-'W;  "Nt^v  KuBlnnd  Bird  UU} 
twllh  Stearnw),"  *S1 ;  *'t'hc<-k  Lint  imd  Dirthmiiry  at  Ni*rth  Amfrtt^an  HIrdi*,*'  *m^: 
*^Avtr»iina  CohimbiaiiH  twith  PiX'htJsH)/'  -K3;  **Blofft*n,  a  H|h^aihitJt*ii  on  tht?  Ori- 
ein  and  N«tiin."  of  Life,"  "iil ;  **»w  Key  U*  Nnrth  Ame^rlcnn  BlntN," 'M ;  "The 
D»'jiirtn  of  l>nrwlii/*  '1^  ;  "CodL^of  Nomem-latupi^  ami  Chwk  IJ»1  uf  North  Amer- 
ican BlrdK^wtth  Allen,  Rldj^way^  BrewHitrr*  niid  Hini»haw)„'*^§t{;  **A  Wommx  hi 
lhf5  f  ii«*%"  'K7:  *^Neiini-Mya|fi|ry  {with  Hhnt*?)/*  *J^;  "BJiftim  of  the  TlineV '*** 
Al*Hj  author  of  several  hundred  nionogmpb^itod  minor  popers  \u  Nelentlflc  pi^ri* 
odlenU,  nod  editor  or  AdtKielaU-  efllior  for  mytn^  years  of  the  Bulletin  of  Lbti  United 
Btat4'«(  litHiLoglcal  Survfly,  BuUetJii  of  tlif  NuiUill  Qr(iltht>lc.>gical  Club»  American 
KaturuUstf  Atnerlcaii  Jfuirnul  of  OU)]ogyr  Eneyelopa^dla  AjtioHoana^  Si^ufliinl 
Nariina  HlHtory,  Tb«*  AuktThi'  BloKt^n  Bt^riw,  Die  Sphinx  (LleiJBljf),  The  Ontury 
Iflelkmaryor  the  EngllKli  UiiijfUrtge  (In  Gt^neral  Blolotrypf  V)tii|itH rati vo  Anatomy 
uiid  all  deiMirlmeuU  of  Zoology),  The  Travels  of  lA'wl^and  (.larlCf  i5(e. 
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of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  writings  before  him,  or 
the  places  named.  His  insight  into,  and  industry  in  ex- 
ploiting the  fading  records  of  the  past  was  extraordi- 
nary, amounting  to  genius.  His  editorial  revision  of  the 
journal  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  has  added  immensely  to  the 
value  of  that  work,  so  interesting  to  Oregonians,  and 
should  revive  our  zeal  for  the  study  of  early  history.*^ 

But  of  all  the  work  done  by  Doctor  Coues  none  has 
interested  me  more  than  his  abridgment  of  and  notes 
upon  the  journal  of  Alexander  Henry  and  David  Thomp- 
son, two  of  the  leaders  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company, 
almost  a  century  ago,  extending  over  a  period  of  fourteen 
years,  and  covering  the  ground  from  Lake  Superior  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  whose  ruthless  waters  at  the 
last  swallowed  up  Henry,  May  22,  1814. 

This  journal  was  at  Astoria  at  that  date,  and  we  hear  in 
it  of  the  carpenter  making  an  oak  chest  for  it,  or  *'for  my 
papers,"  as  Henry  writes  it.  Covering  so  long  a  period, 
it  was  very  voluminous.  It  was  carried  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
but  perhaps  because  of  this,  and  because  its  author  was 
dead,  it  was  never  made  public.  When  Doctor  Coues 
found  it  tlie  paper  was  much  worn,  and  the  writing  in 
places  illegible  ;  but  that  did  not  deter  him  from  entering 
upon  the  task  of  preparing  it  for  publication.  Not  only 
is  the  journal  itself  of  great  interest,  but  the  notes  and 
explanations  attached  to  almost  every  page  are  wonder- 
fully complete.  The  enormous  bulk  of  Henry's  matter 
is  reduced  by  its  editor,  together  with  liis  notes,  to  916 
pages,  in  two  volumes,  without  the  sacrifice  of  facts,  giv- 
ing us  a  clear  account  of  the  country's  history  not  obtain- 
able in  any,  or  all  other,  writers. 

A  little  more  personal  notice  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  as  significant  of  the  man.     In  January,  1898,  I  re- 

MSee  the  "American  Explorers  Series,"  published  by  Francis  P.  Harper,  for 
Coues'  work  In  this  line.    His  last  was  "On  the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer." 
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ceived  a  letter  from  Doctor  Cones  desiring  me  to  send 
him  a  copy  of  the  fiivfr  of  the  ItV.^/^  **Avith  any  errone- 
ous passages  it  may  possibly  con  tain  corrected  in  your 
(ray)  own  hand/*  and  asking  me  to  give  lum  informa- 
tion on  some  subjects  wliich  lie  named,  and  among  them, 
the  origin  of  the  name  ** Lawyer,''  as  applied  to  a  Nez 
Perce  chief;  also  asking  the  meaning  of  the  word  '*Lo- 
Lo,'*  whether  it  was  a  personal  name,  etc.^  He  under- 
stood that  an  author  is  pretty  sure  to  find  "erroneous 
passages"  in  books  that  an  honest  writer  must  be  will- 
ing to  correct ;  besides,  he  wished  to  avoid  quoting 
others'  errors. 

From  that  date  to  his  death  we  were  in  frequent  corre- 
spondence, and  when  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  was 
formed,  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  on  which 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  made  a  member.  It  ia  not 
too  late  to  thus  honor  the  man  who  has  giren  the  state 
a  chapter  of  its  history  hitherto  unrevealed. 

Mrs*  Coues,  in  a  letter  replying  to  one  of  mine,  says  : 
'"His  home  life  and  ways  would  hardly  interest  the* 
public,  they  were  so  simple  and  quiet,  with  a  wonderful 
appreciation  of  any  little  thing  that  was  done  for  his 
comfort,  I  think  the  one  characteristic  that  stands  out 
the  most  prominently  was,  *Now,  I  have  finished  that 
piece  of  writing,  I  have  begun  another/"  To  finish 
a  work  was  not  an  occasion  for  rest,  but  to  put  forth 
fresh  energy  for  other  effort.  Francis  P,  Harper,  his 
publisher,  says :  ''He  had  a  capacity  for  work  that  was 
alnaost  beyond  belief,  and  was  always  prompt  and  busi- 
ness-like. He  was  a  firm  and  trust  wo  rth}^  friend,  and 
an  ideal  author  for  a  publisher  to  have  business  rela- 


*I  h&ve  ^%nce  Ic^riied  that  IjoIo  Is  riot  an  Indian  word,  !>ut  Is  tlie  Indian  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  LoiwrcncG^the  letter  r  not  beln^  «fUin<1cd  In  tht*  n£itlve 
toUKUe.    A  mingling  of  the  French  Nound  of  the  other  letier?i  In  the  word  pro- 
duces the  word  lyi  pronounced  by  the  Indians. 
6 
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tions  with."  His  printer  (in  the  Osprey  office,  Wash- 
ington), adds:  ''I  have  had  years  of  experience  with 
various  authors  and  editors,  and  can  truthfully  say  his 
genial  friendship  and  appreciation  stands  out  markedly 
beyond  all  others."  '*He  never  neglected  a  letter,"  says 
Mrs.  Coues,  "although  from  a  total  stranger,  asking  for 
assistance.  He  gave  it  if  he  could,  most  generously, 
and  if  unable,  gave  a  courteous  answer,  and  a  reason. 
I  myself  have  counted  sixty  letters  he  had  written  in 
about  six  hours — not  merely  a  reply  of  a  few  lines.  His 
one  great  desire  in  life  was  a  search  after  truth,  and  kept 
his  mind  receptive  to  all  that  could  give  him  a  clue." 

Doctor  Coues  spent  the  summer  of  1899  in  New  Mexico, 
making  researches  in  his  usual  energetic  fashion — "for- 
getful of  his  fifty-seven  years"  as  he  wrote  me  after  re- 
turning home  ill.  It  was  not  years,  however,  that  bore 
so  heavily  upon  him  ;  but  the  crowding  of  five  years' 
work  into  one.  This  it  w^as  that  deprived  the  w^orld  of 
his  incomparable  services  in  the  very  fullness  of  his  in- 
tellectual powers. 

Doctor  Coues  was  tlie  son  of  Samuel  Elliott  Coues  and 
Charlotte  Haven  Ladd  Coues,  born  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  September  9,  1842.  His  literary  tastes  were 
inherited  from  his  father,  who  was  a  writer  on  scientific 
subjects.  He  was  educated  at  Ganzaga  College  and  Co- 
lumbia University,  Washington,  D.  C,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1861.  He  continued  to  reside  at  tlie  capi- 
tal, and  his  life  was  spent  in  contact  with  all  that  was 
strongest  and  best  in  a  nation  wliicli  his  talents  helped 
to  make  conspicuous  in  the  fields  of  science  and  litera- 
ture. His  death  occurred  at  Johns  Hopkin's  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  December  25,  1899.  The  State  of  Oregon 
cannot  fail  to  place  liis  name  high  among  the  fathers  of 
her  early  history. 

FRANCES  F.  VICTOR. 
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Miia,  KAtAKrKH  FtTlJ.En  Vit-TOR,  F'oiiTi.ANii,  <  iiiUfiON.    It  was  Hkcurku 
Pbom   Mk.   IIakvey^  a  Bi»n-in-Law  of  Doctor  Mc  LuuriKT,!?** 

AJSB  SEKMrt   TO    BK  A   lt«FKNOE  BY    DOCTOR   McLoiTGflWW 
or  HlMSELir,  ADIlRl^UiED  TO  Tartiks  iu  Lokdok. 

The  first  Americans  since  1814  who  crossed  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  (at  least  to  our  knowl- 
edge) Mr.  Jedidiah  Smith  witli  five  trappers,  who,  hav- 
ing met  some  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ou  the 
headwaters  of  Snake  River  came  with  them  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  post  at  the  Flat  Heads,  w^ere  the)^  passed  the 
winter- 
In  1825  he  returned  to  join  his  people,  and  in  1826  he 
brought  a  large  party  of  his  countrymen  to  Iiunt  in  the 
Soake  country,  where  they  have  been  ever  since.  In 
1826  and  up  to  1828,  there  were  constantly  five  or  six 
hundred.  But  now^  that  beaver  are  scaree,  there  are 
only  about  fifty.  In  1827,  Mr,  Smith  pushed  his  trap- 
ping parties  to  the  Bay  of  Sao  Francisco,  in  California, 
and,  in  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  here  from  Cali- 
fornia in  1828,  fifteen  of  his  men  wore  murdered  l>y  the 
Umpqua  Indians  when  he  with  only  tliree  of  his  nieJi 
reached  Vancouver  from  whence,  spring  1829,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  join  his  countrymen  in  the  Snake  country < 

The  first  American  vessel  that  entered  the  Columbia 
River  to  trade  since  1814  was  the  Oahee,  Captain  Dom- 
inus,  in  February,  1829.  The  Convoy,  Captain  Thomp- 
son, came  a  while  after.  These  two  vessels  belonged  to 
the  same  party,  a  merchant  in  Boston.  In  summer,  they 
went  up  to  the  coast.  Returned  in  the  fall.  The  Oahee 
wintered  in  the  Columbia  River,  but  the  Convoy  pro- 
ceeded to  Oahoo.  Returned  spring  1830,  and  in  the 
summer  both  vessels  left  and  never  returned. 
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In  1832  a  Mr.  Wyeth  came  across  by  land  from  Boston 
with  eleven  men,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a 
salmon  fishery  and  expected  to  have  met  a  vessel  which 
he  had  sent  from  Boston,  but  he  learned  afterwards  she 
had  been  wrecked  on  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  and  the 
nonarrival  of  his  vessel  obliged  Mr.  Wyeth  to  return  to 
the  United  States,  but  his  men  remained  in  the  Wal- 
lamette. 

In  1834  Mr.  Wyeth  returned  with  a  large  number  of 
men  whom  he  left  in  the  Snake  Country  to  trap  beaver, 
where  he  built  the  present  Fort  Hall,  and  brought  about 
twenty  men  with  him  to  prosecute  the  object  of  his  first 
voyage  in  1832,  for  which  purpose  he  had  despatched  the 
May  Dacre,  Captain  Lambert,  from  Boston  in  1833,  and 
which  entered  the  river  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Wyeth 
arrived  at  Vancouver,  who  built  on  Wapatoo  Island .  Col- 
lected in  1835  about  a  half  cargo  of  salmon  when  the 
May  Dacre  sailed  in  1835,  and  in  1836  Mr.  Wyetli  broke 
up  his  establishment  on  Wapatoo  Island.  Returned  to 
the  states,  offered  the  remains  of  liis  property  in  the 
country  for  sale  to  the  Directors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  London,  but  they  referred  him  to  their  offi- 
cers in  the  country  at  Vancouver,  who  bought  Mr.  Wy- 
eth's  property  and  his  establishment  of  Fort  Hall  in  1837 
from  Mr.  Wyeth's  agent,  and  he  left  in  one  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  vessels  for  Oahoo  in  1838.  But 
his  labouring  men  dispersed  in  the  country.  The  Rev. 
Jason  and  Daniel  Lee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
with  three  laymen  came  overland  from  the  states  in 
company  with  Mr.  Wyeth  in  1834.  They  brought  horses 
and  cattle  with  them,  but  their  supplies  came  by  sea  in 
the  May  Dacre.  Messrs.  Lee  left  the  states  with  the 
intention  of  settling  in  the  Flat  Head  Country  as  mis- 
sionaries to  those  Indians  but  changed  their  minds  and 
settled  in  the  Wallamette  Country,  and  as  they  had  left 
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their  cattle  at  Walla  Walla  and  they  were  rather  weak 
after  their  long  journey,  they  asked  and  obtained  the 
loan  of  cattle  from  me. 

In  1834  one  Kelley  came  from  Boston  by  way  of  Cal- 
ifornia, accompanied  by  Ewing  Yoinig  and  eight  English 
and  Ameiican  sailors,  Kelley  left  the  states  with  a 
party  intending  to  come  here  by  way  of  Mexico,  but  the 
party  broke  up  on  the  way  and  Kelley  alone  reached 
California,  and  with  one  man  overtook  our  California 
trappers  on  their  return  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  and  Young,  a  few  days  aft^r,  with  the 
rest  of  them;  but  as  Gen,  Fiqueroa,  Governor  of  Call* 
fornia,  had  written  me  that  Ewing  Young  and  Kelley 
had  stolen  horses  from  the  settlers  of  that  place  I  would 
have  no  dealings  with  them,  and  told  them  my  reasons. 
Young  maintained  he  stole  no  horses,  but  admitted  the 
others  had,  I  told  him  that  miglit  be  the  case,  but  as 
the  charge  was  made  I  could  have  no  dealings  with  him 
till  he  cleared  it  up.  But  he  maintained  to  his  eountry- 
raen  and  they  believed  it,  that  as  he  was  a  leader  among 
them»  I  acted  as  I  did  from  a  desire  to  oppose  American 
interests.  I  treated  all  of  the  party  in  the  same  manner 
as  Young,  except  Kelly,  who  was  very  sick.  Out  of  hu- 
manity 1  placed  him  in  a  house,  attended  on  him  and 
had  his  victuals  sent  him  at  every  meal  till  he  left  in 
1836,  when  I  gave  him  a  passage  to  Oahoo.  On  his 
return  to  the  states,  he  published  a  narrative  of  his 
voyage  in  which,  instead  of  being  grateful  for  tlie  kind- 
ness shown  him,  he  abased  me  and  falsely  stated  I  had 
been  so  alarmed  with  the  dread  tluit  he  would  destroy 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  trade,  tliat  1  had  kept  a 
constant  watch  over  him,  and  which  was  published  in  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Congress.  In  1835  five 
English  and  American  deserters  having  lost  two  of  tlieir 
companions  murdered  by  Indians  made  their  way  from 
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California  to  the  Wallamette.  The  same  year  the  Revd. 
Samuel  Parker  of  (he  Presbyterian  Church,  was  sent  by 
the  Missionary  Society  of  Boston  to  examine  and  find 
proper  places  to  establish  missions.  He  came  with  the 
American  Fur-Traders  to  their  rendezvous  in  the  Snake 
Country,  from  whence  he  sent  his  companion.  Dr.  Whit- 
man, to  the  states  for  missionaries  and  came  alone  to 
Vancouver.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  man  of  piety  and  zeal,  but  is  very  unpopular  with  the 
other  protestant  missionaries  in  the  country,  for  which  I 
see  no  cause  except  that  acting  differently  from  them,  he 
has  published  to  the  world  the  manner  some  of  their 
countrymen  act  toward  Indians,  and  the  very  diflFerent  • 
manner  we  treat  them  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
his  work.    He  left  in  1836  by  way  of  Oahoo. 

In  1836  Dr.  Whitman  with  his  wife,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding  and  his  wife,  and  laymne, 
returned  to  the  country.  Dr.  Whitman  established  him- 
self in  the  vicinity  of  Walla  Walla.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Spald- 
ing in  the  Nes  Perces  Country.  In  the  fall  Mr.  Slocum 
[Slacum]  came  in  a  vessel  from  Oahoo,  which  he  hired 
for  the  purpose.  On  arriving,  he  pretended  that  he  was 
a  private  gentleman,  and  that  he  came  to  meet  Messrs. 
Murray  and  companions  who  had  left  the  states  to  visit 
the  country.  But  this  did  not  deceive  me,  as  I  perceived 
who  he  was  and  his  object,  and  by  his  report  of  his 
mission  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  I  found  my  surmises  were  correct. 
This  year  the  people  in  the  Wallamette  formed  a  party 
and  went  by  sea  with  Mr.  Slacum  to  California  for 
cattle,  and  returned  in  1837  with  250  head.  In  183G  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Leslie  and  family,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Perkins  and  anotlier  single  [man] ,  and  a  single  woman, 
came  by  sea  to  reinforce  the  Methodist  Mission.  In  1837 
a  bachelor  and  five  single  women  came  by  sea  to  rein- 
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force  the  Methodist  Mission,  ntid  tliree  Presbyterian 
ministers  came  across  land  with  their  families,  while 
their  supplies  came  by  sea.  Two  of  these  missionaries 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Cglyillej  the  other  in  the  Nes 
Perces  Country.  In  1838  two  Roman  Catholic  Mission- 
aries came  from  Canada.  This  3^ear  the  Rev.  Mr.  (iriffin 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  wath  his  wife,  came  across 
land  from  the  states  by  way  of  the  Snake  Country. 
There  came  with  him  also  a  layman  of  the  name  of 
Munger,  and  his  wife.  They  came  on  what  they  called 
the  self  supporting  system,  that  is,  they  expected  the 
Indians  would  work  to  support  them  in  return  for  their 
teacliings,  but  their  plan  failed.  Mr,  Griffin  is  now^  set- 
tled in  the  Wallamette  as  a  farmer,  and  Mr*  Munger 
joined  the  Methodist  Mission^  where  he  became  deranged, 
threw  himself  ou  a  large  fire,  saying  it  would  not  hurt 
him,  but  was  so  seriously  burned  that  in  a  few  days  he 
died.  In  1839  a  pai'ty  left  the  State  of  Illinois,  headed  by 
Mr,  Farnham,  with  the  intention  of  exploring  the  country 
and  reporting  to  their  countrymen  who  had  sent  them. 
But  four  only  readied  this  place.  Three  remained,  but 
Mr.  Farnhara  returned  to  the  states  by  sea  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  travels,  Messrs.  Geiger  and 
Johnson  came  this  year,  sent  as  they  said  by  people 
in  the  states  to  examine  the  country  and  report  to  them. 
Johnson  left  by  sea  and  never  returned,  (ileiger  went 
as  far  as  California  and  returned  liere  by  laud,  lie  is 
settled  in  the  Wallamette.  In  1840,  the  Rev,  Mr,  Clarke 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  with  his  wife,  and  two  laymen 
with  their  wives^  came  across  laud  on  the  self  support- 
ing system,  but,  as  their  predecessors,  they  failed  and  are 
now  settled  in  the  Wallamette,  In  1840  the  Rev*  Mr. 
Jason  Lee,  wlio  had  gone  in  1838  across  land  to  the  United 
States,  returned  by  sea  in  tlie  Lausanne,  Capt,  Bpalding, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  fifty-two  persons,  ministers  and 
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laymen,  men,  women  and  children,  for  the  Methodist 
Mission,  and  a  large  supply  of  goods  with  which  the 
Methodist  Mission  opened  a  sale  shop.  In  1841  the 
American  exploring  squadron,  under  Capt.  Wilkes,  sur- 
veyed the  Columbia  River  from  the  entrance  to  the  Cas- 
cades, and  sent  a  party  across  land  from  Puget  Sound  to 
Colville  and  Walla  Walla,  and  another  from  Vancouver 
to  California.  At  same  time  the  Thomas  Perkins,  Capt. 
Varney,  of  Boston,  entered  Columbia  River  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade.  She  was  the  second  vessel  that  came  for 
that  object  since  the  May  Dacre  in  1834.  The  first  was 
the  Maryland  in  1840,  Capt.  Couch,  of  Boston,  who  came 
to  endeavor  to  establish  a  salmon  fishery,  but  did  not 
succeed.  The  Thomas  Perkins  had  a  quantity  of  liquor, 
and  as  this  was  an  article  which,  after  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty,  we  had  been  able  to  suppress  in  the  trade,  to 
prevent  its  being  again  introduced,  I  bought  up  Varney's 
goods  and  liquor,  and  it  was  still,  spring  1846,  in  store 
at  Vancouver.  Spring  1842  the  Americans  invited  the 
Canadians  to  unite  with  them  and  organize  a  temporary 
government,  but  the  Canadians,  apprehensive  it  might 
interfere  with  their  allegiance,  declined,  and  the  project, 
which  originated  with  the  mission,  failed.  This  spring 
the  Chenamus,  Capt.  Couch,  came  from  Boston.  Capt. 
Couch  opened  a  store  at  Oregon  City  and  left  a  Mr. 
Wilson  to  do  his  business  when  he  sailed  in  the  fall  for 

Boston.    The ,  Capt.  Chapman,  of  Boston,  came  also, 

who  traded  for  a  cargo  of  salmon,  sailed  in  the  fall,  but 
never  returned.  In  the  spring  the  Rev.  Father  Desmit 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  came  to  Vancouver  from  the  Flat 
Head  Country  wliere  the  year  before  he  had  established 
a  mission  from  St.  Louis.  He  came  for  supplies,  which 
he  purchased,  and  with  which  he  returned  to  his  mission. 
In  August,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Langlois  and  Bolduc  [?] 
came  by  sea.    The  month  of  September  137  men,  women 
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and  children  arrived  from  tlie  imitates.  They  came  with 
their  wagons  to  Fort  Hall,  and  from  thence  packed  their 
effects  on  horses  ami  drove  their  cattle.  Thoy  passed, 
without  visiting  Vancouver,  from  The  Dalles  to  the  Wal- 
lamette  over  the  Cascades  by  the  road  which  the  Metho- 
dist Mission  had  opened  to  drive  cattle  from  the  Wallam- 
ette  to  that  place.  Dr.  White  who  had  formerly  been  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Mission,  but  disagreeing  with 
them  had  left  them  in  1840,  came  with  these  immigrauts. 
He  gave  himself  out,  at  a  meeting  which  he  called  for  the 
purpose,  as' being  appointed  Sub-Iudiau  Agent  by  the 
American  government  for  Oregon  Territory.  But  of 
course  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  did  not 
acknowledge  his  authority,  and  the  immigrants  brought 
the  printed  copy  of  a  bill  brought  into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  Ih\  Linn,  in  which  it  wa.4  proposed  to 
donate  640  acres  of  land  to  every  white  male  inhabitant ^ 
the  same  to  a  male  descendant  of  a  white  man,  320  to  a 
wife,  and  160  to  a  child  under  18  years  old.  This  year  my 
difficulties  began  with  the  Methodist  Mission,  but  as  I 
have  already  given  a  full  det*iil  of  it,  I  will  not  repeat  it 
here.  In  1843  the  Americans  again  proposed  to  the 
Canadians  to  join  and  form  a  temporary  government, 
but  the  Canadians  declined  for  the  same  reason  as  before, 
In  the  summer  a  number  of  the  iramigrauts  of  last 
year,  headed  by  Mr,  Hastings,  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  country,  left  for  California.  As  they  were  destitute 
of  means,  I  made  them  advances,  which  they  were  to 
pay  to  the  late  Mr.  Rae,  at  San  Francisco,  but  few  did 
so.  But  in  the  fall,  87ii  men,  women,  and  children  came 
from  the  states  Liy  the  same  route  as  those  of  last  year, 
and  brought  1,300  Jiead  of  cattle.  These  came  to  The 
Dalles,  on  the  Columbia  River,  with  their  wagons,  drove 
their  cattle  over  the  t  ■ascades  by  the  same  rout^  as  those 
of  last  year  to  the  Wallamette,  aud  when  the  road  was 
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blocked  up  by  snow,  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia 
to  Vancouver,  where  they  crossed  the  river  and  proceeded 
to  the  Wallamette,  and  brought  down  their  wives  and 
children  and  property  on  rafts,  in  canoes  which  they 
hired  from  the  Indians,  and  in  boats  belonging  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  lent  them  by  me.  Yet  with 
the  assistance  I  lent  them,  they  still  suflfered  a  great  deal 
of  misery,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  the  last 
passed  Vancouver  only  at  Christmas,  and  if,  as  some 
years  is  the  case,  the  Columbia  had  frozen  on  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  these  immigrants  were  so  destitute  of 
provisions,  and  so  poorly  clad,  many  of  tliem  would  have 
perished. 

The  Rev.  Father  Deros,  [Demers]  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  came  this  year  with  two  other  fathers  of  the  same 
society  and  three  laymen  and  established  a  mission  in 
Colville  District.  Lieut.  Fremont,  of  the  United  States 
service,  came  with  a  party  to  examine  the  country.  After 
purchasing  supplies  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
ho  rejoined  his  party  at  The  Dalles,  and  proceeded  across 
land  to  California. 

In  1844  the  immigrants  amounted  to  1,475  men, 
women,  and  children.  They  came  by  the  same  route, 
and  were  assisted  by  me  with  the  loan  of  boats,  as  their 
predecessors  of  last  year. 

The  Americans  applied  tliis  year  again  to  the  Cana- 
dians in  the  Wallamette  (who  were  about  settlers)  to  join 
them  and  form  a  temporary  government,  to  which  tliey 
acceded,  as  they  saw  from  the  influx  of  immigrants  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  to  maintain  peace  and 
order  in  the  country.  We  had  the  pleasure  to  see  her 
Majesty's  ship,  Modeste,  Capt.  Baillie.  She  ancliored 
opposite  Vancouver.  The  Belgian  brig,  Indefatigal)le, 
also  anchored  there.  Slie  was  the  only  vessel  that  hitli- 
erto  came  under  that  flag,  and  brought  tlie  Rev.  Father 
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Desrnit,  with  four  father**  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  five 
Belgian  iiuuis  of  the  t^ociet^'  of  Sisters  of  our  Lady.  The 
fathers  came  to  reinforce  their  mission  in  thq  interior  in 
the  Flat  Head  Country,  and  to  establisli  others,  and  the 
nuns  to  build  a  convent  and  open  a  school  for  young 
females  in  the  Wallamette.  Spring,  1845,  an  American 
of  the  name  of  Williamf^on  built  a  hut  half  a  mile  from 
Vancouver,  on  a  piece  of  ground  occupied  by  tlie  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  As  soon  as  I  was  inforaied  of  it, 
I  ordered  the  hut  to  be  pulled  down.  A  few  days  after, 
Williamson  returned  with  a  surveyor  to  survey  the  place, 
and  finding  his  hut  pulled  down,  and  on  inquiring,  found 
it  was  pulled  down  by  my  orders^  he  called  on  me  and 
asked  the  reason  of  my  doing  so.  I  told  him  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  built  on  premises  occupied  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  who  we^e  carrying  on  business  in  the 
country  under  a  license  from  the  British  Government 
according  to  a  treaty  between  the  British  and  American 
Governments,  wliicli  implies  a  right  to  occupy  a»s  much 
ground  as  they  require  for  their  business.  But  this  was 
disputed,  and  he  said  he  would  persist  and  build.  One  of 
his  companions  went  so  far  as  to  say  if  he  was  disturbed, 
he  would  burn  the  finest  building  in  Oregon,  Not  wish- 
ing to  enter  into  an  altercation  with  this  fellow,  I  told 
him  in  the  presence  of  Chief  Factor  Douglas,  and  several 
of  the  Hudson *s  Bay  Company's  officers,  and  several 
Americans,  and  of  Dr,  White,  who  happened  to  be  present 
at  the  time,  that  if  he  persisted  in  building,  ho  would 
place  rao  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  using  force 
to  preveut  him.  He  went  away  saying  he  would  biuld. 
Althougli  none  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  people, 
or  any  from  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia,  had  joined 
the  organization,  j^et  as  Williamson  was  an  American 
eitisfien,  as  a  mater  of  courtesy  to  them,  the  accompanying 
letter  of  the  11th  of  March  was  addressed  to  the  membei's 
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of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Oregon  Organization  with 
an  address  to  the  people,  which  on  receipt  was  to  be 
posted  up  for  public  perusal  in  Oregon  City. 

I  also  addressed  them  on  the  12th,  informing  them  that 
Williamson  had  desisted  from  his  design  of  building  on 
the  premises  in  question. 

In  the  summer  a  meeting  of  the  people  in  the  Wal- 
lamette  was  called  in  which  the  organization  was  new- 
modeled,  and  a  clause  put  in  by  which  it  was  provided 
that  no  man  could  be  called  to  do  any  act  contrary  to  his 
allegiance.  It  struck  me  this  was  done  to  enable  us  to 
join  the  organization  and  I  mentioned  this  to  my  col- 
league Chief  Factor  Douglas,  who  thought,  as  I  did,  that 
in  our  present  situation  and  the  state  of  the  country  it 
would  be  advisable  to  do  so,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to 
find  a  few  days  after  on  my  visit  to  Oregon  City  that  my 
surmises  were  correct,  as  the  originator  of  the  clause  who 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  then  in  session,  called 
on  me  and  proposed  to  me  to  enter  the  organization  on 
the  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  After  con- 
versing on  the  subject  and  being  aware  the  organization 
could  afford  assistance  to  none  but  its  own  members,  I 
told  him  I  would  proceed  to  Vancouver,  consult  with  my 
colleague.  Chief  Factor  Douglas,  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  that  place,  which  I  did, 
and  Chief  Factor  Douglas  coincided  with  me  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  our  doing  so.  I  returned  to  Oregon  City 
and  on  the  legislature  writing  me  a  letter  inviting  me  to 
join  the  organization  on  the  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  in  a  written  reply  I  informed  them  I  did  so  ; 
and  on  my  way  back  to  Vancouver,  I  was  informed  of 
the  arrival  of  Chief  Factor  Ogden  with  dispatches  from 
Sir  George  Simpson,  Governor  in  Chief  of  Rupert's  Land, 
in  which  I  was  happy  to  see  that  my  proceeding  in  the 
case  of  Williamson  had  been  approved.     1  have  stated 
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thiu  Chief  Factor  Douglas  coincided  in  opinion  with  me 
that  in  our  situation,  and  in  the  present  state  of  tlie 
country,  it  was  evident  for  us  (since  none  of  us  could 
be  called  to  do  any  act  contraiy  to  our  allegiance),  to  join 
the  organization,  as  it  resolved  itself  by  this  clause 
merely  into  an  association  of  the  people  of  the  countiy  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  among  themselves,  and  in  the 
present  state  it  was  not  only  necessar}^,  but  absolutely 
our  duty,  as  in  1843,  seeing  the  large  number  of  im mi- 
grants of  that  season,  and  seeing  from  the  public  papers 
it  was  expected  the  numbers  would  be  greater  next  year, 
and  as  they  came  from  that  part  of  the  United  States  most 
hostile  in^  feeling  to  British  interest  w^hich  was  greatly 
excited  by  the  perusal  of  Irving 's  Astoria.  Kelley  and 
Spalding's  letters,  several  copies  of  which  were  among 
them,  in  which  our  conduct  and  proceedings  were  repre- 
sented in  the  blackest  and  falsest  colors,  had  worked 
so  much  on  the  minds  of  these  immigrants  that  I  found 
out  they  supposed  we  would  have  set  the  Indians  on 
them,  and  that  they  had  frequently  talked  among  them- 
selves that  they  ought  to  take  Vancouver.  They  now 
knew  these  reports  were  false,  but  as  prejudice  takes  a 
stronghold  of  people^s  minds,  and  of  which  others  might 
avail  themselves  to  form  a  party  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  property — of  which  it 
may  be  said  they  were  encouraged  by  the  public  papers 
stating  that  British  subjects  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
be  in  the  country,  by  the  expectation  held  out  by  Linn's 
bill  that  every  male  above  eighteen  yeara  of  age  would 
have  a  donation  640  acres  of  land,  a  wife  320,  and  all 
under  18  would  have  160  acres  in  any  part  of  the  country 
— I  wrote,  fall  184c&,  to  the  Directors  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  protection  from 
the  government  for  the  security  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's property,  and  to  which  in  June  1845  I  received 
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their  answer  stating  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
the  company  could  not  obtain  protection  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  I  must  protect  it  the  best  way  I  could, 
and  as  I  had  sent  an  account  of  Williamson's  attempt  to 
build  on  tlie  premises  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
of  my  proceedings  on  the  occasion  to  her  Majesty's  Con- 
sul, Gen.  Millar,  at  Oahoo,  calling  on  him  for  protection 
for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  property,  and  to  which 
he  did  not  even  reply,  though  he  could  have  done  so 
by  the  vessel  which  conveyed  my  letter.  Therefore, — 
[seeing  our  situation,  and  that  an  incendiary  in  the  dry 
weather  in  the  summer  and  fall  might  easily  destroy 
Vancouver  and  fly  to  the  Wallamette  where  we  could  not 
touch  him.  Indeed  at  that  very  time,  there  was  a  man 
at  Vancouver  on  his  way  with  Dr.  White  to  the  states 
whom  we  knew  had  repeatedly  said  among  his  country- 
men that  his  only  object  for  coming  to  this  country  was 
to  try  a  change  of  air  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
to  burn  Vancouver,  and  I  heard  afterwards  on  his  way 
back  he  had  expressed  his  great  regret  at  not  having  per- 
petrated his  atrocious  intention,  and  wanted  to  return 
from  Fort  Hall  to  endeavor  to  carry  it  into  effect,  but 
his  countrymen  and  Dr.  White  persuaded  him  to  con- 
tinue liis  journey  to  the  states  with  tliem  ;  and  there  are 
plenty  such  cluiracters  in  the  country.  One  Chapman 
got  up  at  a  Methodist  Camp  Meeting  and  confessed  pub- 
licly that  he  had  belonged  to  a  celebrated  band  of  robbers 

in  the  State  of  Arkansas  headed  by  the  notorious 

whom  the  United  States  Government  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  catch  and  break  up  his  band,  and  Chapman 
declared  there  were  several  of  his  former  associates  in 
this  country,  and  if  they  reformed  he  would  not  expose 
them,  but  if  they  persisted  in  their  former  evil  course, 
he  certainly  would.  P^ven  in  1844  a  man  agreed  at  this 
place  to  erect  a  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
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After  it  was  erected,  thej  differed  about  the  payment. 
It  wa8  referred  to  arbitration^  and  the  builder  lost  his 
case.  A  few  days  after,  the  building  was  burnt  in  the 
night,  and  though  every  person  about  the  place  is  con- 
vinced who  did  it,  yet  tliere  is  no  evidence  to  convict, 
and  if  there  was,  it  would  afford  no  indemnification  to 
the  owner  of  tlie  property  that  was  destroyed.  I  also 
had  been  informed  that  an  American  had  proposed  to 
form  a  party  to  take  Vancouver  by  surprise*  To  deprive 
evil-doers  of  a  place  of  refuge,  as  the  organiication  could 
only  assist  its  own  members] — I  considered  it  our  duty 
to  join  the  organization,  as  already  mentioned.  It  may  he 
said  why  not  place  sentries?  It  is  because  I  know  from 
experience  that  common  men  cannot  be  depended  on  for 
sucli  a  purpose  beyond  a  few  nights,  and  there  were  so 
few  officers  at  the  fort,  to  have  employed  them  on  that 
duty  we  must  have  put  a  stop  to  the  Inisiuess  of  the  place 
which  would  derange  the  whole  business  of  the  depart- 
ment^ and  I  therefore  considered  it  best  to  act  as  I  did, 
I  was  much  surprised  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of 
Chief  Factor  Ogden,  by  the  arrival  of  Lieut.  Peel  and 
Capt.  Parks,  who  handed  me  a  letter  from  Capt.  Gorden 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ship  America,  from  Nisqually,  and  stat- 
ing he  was  sent  by  Admiral  Seymour,  who  wrote  me  to 
the  same  purport  to  assure  her  Majesty ^s  subjects  in  the 
country  of  firm  protection,  and  which  was  most  unex- 
pected after  what  the  Directors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  !iad  written  me.  But  more  particularly  from 
the  silence  of  Her  Majesty's  Consul,  Gen.  Millar,  at 
Oahoo,  which  led  me  to  suppose  at  tlie  time,  though  I 
was  mistaken,  that  the  British  Government  had  cast  us 
off  and  w^e  must  take  care  of  ourselves  the  *'best  way 
we  could."  I  do  not  mention  this  to  find  fault  with 
others,  but  merely  to  state  my  feelings,  and  the  responsi- 
bilit}^  I  felt  for  the  property  under  my  charge.     I  was 
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still  more  surprised  on  the  return  of  Chief  Factor  Douglas 
from  Nisqually,  where  he  had  been  in  company  with  Mr. 
Peel,  to  see  Capt.  Gorden,  to  receive  a  letter  from  Capt. 
Baillie  of  Her  Majesty's  Ship  Modeste,  informing  me  he 
was  sent  by  Admiral  Seymour  to  afford  protection  to  her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  the  Columbia  River  if  they  required 
it.  At  first  I  thought  we  would  not,  as  we  had  joined 
the  organization,  but  on  the  suggestion  of  Chief  Factor 
Douglas  I  thought  it  well  to  accept  Capt.  Baillie's  im- 
portant offer,  and  I  am  now  happy  I  did  so,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced it  was  owing  to  the  Modeste  being  at  Vancouver, 
and  the  gentlemen-like  conduct  of  Capt.  Baillie  and  his 
officers,  and  the  good  discipline  and  behavior  of  the  crew, 
that  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Van- 
couver have  had  less  trouble  than  they  would  have  had, 
and  which  (though  they  have  had  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  expected)  certainly  they  have  done  nothing  to  incur, 
but  the  reverse.  They  have  done  everything  they  could 
to  avoid  it,  but  after  all  of  which  I  am  not  surprised 
when  I  am  certain  there  are  many  ill-disposed  persons 
among  these  immigrants  who  think  they  are  doing  a 
meritorious  act  by  giving  trouble  to  British  subjects. 

The  immigrants  in  1845  amounted  to  3,000  persons, 
men,  women  and  children. 


1E¥1EWJ)  or  iOOffS. 


Mi'Louqhlin  and  Old  Oregon.  By  Eva  Emerv  Dyk. 
(Chicago:  A,  C.  McClimg  auti  Coiiipaiiy,  lOQlL  Pp. 
VIII,  38L) 

The  incidents,  personalities,  color,  and  sequence  of 
events  in  the  growth  of  Oregon  from  1832  to  1849  were 
never  before  portrayed  as  they  are  in  Mrs.  I>ye'i*  '*Mc- 
Loughlin  imd  Old  Oregon,"  Had  the  present  day  kinyt- 
ograph  and  phonograph  been  at  hand  and  in  o^ie ration 
for  recording  the  dramatic  scenes  and  sayings  of  tliat 
period  of  w^onderful  changes  in  the  Valley  of  tlie  Co- 
lumbia, we  should  liave  had  more  of  the  foibles,  limita- 
tions, and  obliquities  of  human  nature,  but  Mrs,  Dye's 
minute  study,  sympathetic  assimilation,  and  unique 
strength  in  constructive  imagination  have  given  us  an 
exceedingly  interesting  series  of  pictures  almost  as  vivid 
as  real  life. 

The  book  opens  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia, 
the  center  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  widely  ex- 
tended operations  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
home  of  its  chief  factor,  Dr.  John  McLouglilin.  The 
time,  1832,  marks  the  revival  of  the  movement  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise  for  the  occupation  of  Oregon  in  the  person 
of  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth.  Nineteen  years  had  passed  since 
the  Astor  venture  had  suffered  dismal  discomfiture  in 
that  region.  From  1832  on,  however,  tlie  United  States 
was  to  have  representatives,  in  one  capacity  or  another, 
of  its  interests  in  Oregon.  Slender  was  its  hold  during 
the  first  half  of  this  period,  but  its  preponderance  was 
overwhelming  in  the  latter  half,  Wyeth  failed  with  his 
commercial  venture.  Physical  obstacles  taxed  his  re- 
sources, and  he  had  to  meet  the  determined  monopoly 
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of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  under  its  competent  and 
benignant  chief  factor,  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  backed  by 
the  millions  of  the  company,  and  a  disciplined  host  in 
possession  of  the  good- will  and  salutary  respect  of  the 
Indians.  But  the  American  missionaries  remained  on  the 
ground,  established  stations,  accumulated  stores,  formed 
nuclei  of  settlements  through  their  lay  helpers,  and  cor- 
rectly conceived  policies  of  inuring  the  Indians  througli 
example  and  precept  to  a  status  of  settled  agricultural 
life.  Then  come  strong  mountain  men,  who  had  had 
their  fill  of  experience  as  solitary  trappers  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Beginning  with  a  band  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  1842,  and  rising  immediately 
to  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  1843  there  rolled  in 
the  mighty  tide  of  pioneer  home-builders. 

In  such  an  entourage  of  events 'the  author  correctly 
conceives  of  the  motive  that  is  primary  in  this  culmi- 
native  course  of  events.  A  lower  race  is  to  be  dispos- 
sessed by  a  higher,  though  Wyeth's  plans  contemplated 
advantage  from  the  Indians'  retaining  their  native  em- 
ployments, and  the  missionaries  vainly  hoped  by  a  sum- 
mary procedure  to  elevate  them  from  lowest  barbarism 
to  civilization.  Doctor  McLoughlin  holds  the  key  to  the 
situation,  at  least  as  to  the  immediate  outcome.  As  rep- 
resentative of  the  fur  trading  monopoly,  his  interests  are 
linked  with  the  interests  of  the  Indians  in  remaining  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  imperial  domains.  It 
would  have  been  so  easy  to  have  hustled  back  home  the 
first  forerunners  of  the  great  immigrations,  and,  if  this 
had  not  deterred  others  from  coming  on  in  larger  num- 
bers, these  in  turn,  utterly  w^ithout  resources  after  their 
long  marches,  could  easily  have  been  thrown  into  con- 
sternation and  wrought  havoc  wuth  by  the  chief  factor 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

The  issues  in  this  great  drama  of  the  Pacific  North- 
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west  turn  then  J  first,  upon  the  qualities  of  heart  and 
character  of  the  Indians  that  came  under  the  influence 
of  Lee,  Whitman,  and  Spalding.  Will  they  have  the 
faith  and  fortitude  to  sacrifice  a  world  in  which  they  are 
the  leaders  for  a  possibly  better  world  in  which  leader- 
ship is  with  the  white  nuin?  Secondly,  the  outcome  of 
this  second  movement  of  the  Araericaus  on  to  Oregon 
lies  with  Doctor  McLonghlin.  Will  the  depth  of  his  hu- 
manity suffice  to  rescue,  shelter,  nourish  and  s^hield  year 
after  year  those  who  would  have  perished  but  for  his  in- 
tervention and  whose  survival  is  bound  to  result  in  the 
appearance  of  invading  hosts  who  will  wrest  the  sceptre 
from  him?  Mrs.  Dye  has  thrilling  issues  and  two  real 
heroes,  Whitman  and  McLouglilin,  in  this  epocli  of  Ore- 
gon history,  and  she  makes  the  mo.st  of  them. 

The  secret  of  her  remarkable  success  in  making  the 
characters  and  conditions  of  that  time  live  again  lay  in 
lier  getting  the  confidence  of  the  principal  surviving 
actors  of  that  period  and  securing  from  them  the  fullest 
impress  of  t!ie  traditions  of  stirring  times,  with  all  the 
halo  that  half-a-century  would  naturally  invent  them 
with.  Through  these  sources  she  attained  an  under- 
standing of  the  actors  and  spirit  of  the  times  so  intimate 
that  her  pretension  to  supply  the  words  used  on  ail 
important  occasions  does  not  become  a  mockery,  but 
through  this  dramatisiing  the  author  attains  the  unique 
element  in  her  success.  In  this  role  !ier  inimitable  power 
of  vivid  representation,  thru  ugh  successions  of  pictures, 
has  its  best  application. 

The  stock  of  reminiscences  that  Mrs.  Dye  exploited 
with  such  rare  skill  and  energy  needed  corroboration 
from  contemporary  documents.  As  the  material  for 
Oregon  history  is  brought  together,  many  lapses,  more 
or  less  important,  in  matters  of  fact  will  no  doubt  be 
disclosed.     As  nn  instance:    The  magnitude  of  Wyetb's 
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second  expedition  is  stated  in  figures  at  least  four  times 
too  large,  both  for  the  number  of  men  and  the  amount 
of  money. 

The  author  has,  however,  kept  herself  remarkably  well 
poised  between  the  partisan  bickerings  that  have  charac- 
terized so  much  of  the  writing  in  Oregon  history.  The 
search  of  the  author  for  indubitable  evidence  has  been 
rewarded  in  the  finding  of  some  valuable  material, 
notably  the  Whitman  papers ;  and  clues  that  she  came 
upon  have  yielded  treasures  for  others. 

Towards  the  closing  chapters  the  author  swei-ves 
farthest  from  history  towards  romance.  Instead  of  bring- 
ing the  vigorous  young  Oregon  community  into  the  fore- 
ground, she  leaves  the  stage  empty.  "Old  Oregon," 
with  its  life  had,  of  course,  departed,  but  it  was  crowded 
out  by  the  thronging  of  the  new. 

This  book  is  by  far  the  best  that  the  general  reader  can 
select  for  an  introduction  to  the  life  of  early  Oregon. 


MisHionary  History  of  the  Pacific  Northivest,  By  H.  K. 
HiNES,  1).  I).  (Portland:  H.  K.  Hines,  San  Francisco: 
J.  D.  Hammond,  1899.     Pp.  510.) 

As  the  sub-title  indicates,  this  is  rather  the  ''Story 
of  Jason  Lee"  than  a  missionary  history  of  tlie  Pacific 
Northwest.  There  would  have  been  no  impropriety  in 
giving  it  tlie  title  of  ''Jason  Lee  and  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sionary Effort  in  the  Pacific  Nortliwest."  The  title  is 
positively  misleading  as  it  stands,  for  forty  pages  only 
are  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  mission- 
aries under  the  "American  Board,"  while  some  four 
hundred  and  fifty  are  taken  up  with  the  story  of  the 
Methodist  Missions.  The  Methodist  denomination  w^as 
first  in  this  field  with  wisely  chosen  representatives.     It 
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sustained  and  reinforced  its  movement  to  christianize 
the  Indians  of  Oregon  most  munificently,  considering 
the  conditions  of  the  times.  As  a  nieraorial  of  these 
efforts  conceired  with  such  grand  and  consecrated  spirit, 
nothing  would  have  been  more  fitting  tlian  a  volume  by 
Doctor  Hines. 

No  one  could  have  been  so  unfair  as  to  demand  of  Doc- 
tor Hines  a  cold  and  critical  account  of  these  missionaries 
and  their  work.  A  panegyric  on  Jason  Lee  and  lii-s  co- 
laborers  was  becoming  from  liim.  He  was  the  man  pre- 
pared through  life4oog  schooling  and  natural  inclination 
to  do  this,  and  Jason  Lee's  work  deserved  it.  But  for 
the  title  and  an  invidious  comparison  that  crops  out  all 
too  frequently.  Doctor  Hines  has  done  in  this  book  just 
what  God  had  prepared  him  to  do. 

It  is  a  pity  tliat  n  work  of  so  high  general  character, 
the  best  product  of  sucli  fine  literary  ability  as  Doctor 
Hines  possesses,  could  not  have  been  one  of  some  famous 
series  hy  a  strong  publishing  house  of  the  East  that 
would  have  pushed  it  into  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  fact  that  the  critical  historian  will  take  issue  with 
the  conclusions  of  this  book  almost  from  the  beginning 
constitutes  no  disparagement  of  the  real  worth  of  the 
author's  work.  It  was  a  labor  of  love  for  a  character 
and  for  a  denomination.  This,  however j  may  be  said  : 
The  Methodist  missionary  project  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west was,  soon  after  its  inception,  at  all  but  one  or  two 
points,  not  distinctively  a  missionary  station  at  alL  But 
it  was  a  colony  with  a  strong  secular  spirit  and  exercised 
a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Oregon 
community.  This  fact  the  work  of  Doctor  Hines  unwit- 
tingly proves. 


NOTE— A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly  : 

In  the  article  upon  P.  X.  Matthieu  in  the  March  Quarterly  there 
appears  one  inadvertence  which  should  be  corrected :  Doctor  White 
is  mentioned  as  having  first  come  to  Oregon  on  the  Lausanne.  He 
came  in  1837  ria  Honolulu,  leaving  Boston  on  the  ship  Hamilton,  and 
reaching  the  Columbia  in  May,  on  the  brig  Diana. 

H.  S.  LYMAN. 
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THE  OIEQOH  QWEiTlQM. 

II. 

Tlie  conventions  of  1824  and  lS2ri  marked  the  formal 
and  final  withdrawal  of  lUissia  as  claimant  to  tlie  sovcr- 
eigntj'  of  the  (Oregon  country,  or  of  any  part  of  it.  The 
convention  of  tlie  former  year  [)led«i;ed  her  witlulrawal  as 
claimant  against  the  Tnited  Stales,  tliatof  the  latter  year 
as  claimant  against  (ireat  Britain.  Tin*  houndaries  of  the 
territories  in  ijiiestion  were  tlius  linally  di^termined,  and 
the  parties  to  tlie  dispute  weri^  nMlucecl  to  the  two  nations 
hy  whom  the  question  at  issue  was  ultimately  to  he  de- 
cided. 

It  was  a  great  step  taken  toward  settlement  when  the 
claims  of  all  nations  hut  (in-at  l^ritain  and  the  Tnited 
States  were  climinatcil  from  tlif  question.  Hut  elimina- 
tion of  claims  was  not  tlie  only  n's])ecr  in  which  progress 
towards  setthMiuMii  liad  heen  nuhlc  tluring  the  period 
which  closed  with  the  convcniion  hc^iween  (ireat  15ritain 
and  Russia.  The  tm  ycar*^  Ix'twei-n  the  treaty  t)f  Ghent 
and  this  convention  >how  a  substantial  a])proach  to  agree- 
ment ht'twecn  (ireat  Mritain  and  America.  The  events 
of  the  year  ISlS  u\  particidar  mark  this  approach.     This 
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year,  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  opened  with  the  issue  of  the 
order  of  January  26  by  the  British  government  for  the 
restitution  of  Fort  George,  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  which,  under  the  name  of  Astoria,  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  British  early  in  the  late  w^ar. 
This  order,  which  was  formally  carried  out  in  October  of 
that  year,  gains  in  significance  the  more  closely  the  whole 
history  of  the  case  is  examined.  Astoria,  it  w^ill  be  re- 
membered, was  the  name  of  the  trading  post  established 
in  1811  by  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  of  which  John  Jacob 
Astor,  of  New  York,  was  founder  and  chief  stockholder. 
It  was  nominally  an  American  company,  and  was  estab- 
lished under  the  American  flag  ;  but  of  the  party  of  thirty- 
three  that  landed  April  12,  1811,  to  form  the  settlement, 
all  except  three  are  said  to  have  been  British  subjects. 
On  the  twelfth  day  of  November,  1813,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Aster's  agent,  who  was  an  American,  Mr.  McDougall, 
his  sub-agent,  a  British  subject,  representing  himself 
and  the  other  partners  present,  likewise  British  subjects, 
signed  the  bills  of  sale,  and  delivered  up  Astoria  to  the 
Northwest  Company,  a  British  company.  One  month 
later,  Captain  Black,  of  the  British  navy,  in  tlie  sloop-of- 
war,  Racoon,  arrived  in  tlie  Columbia,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Astoria  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  and  in  honor 
of  his  sovereign  changed  the  name  to  Fort  George.  He 
seems  to  have  been  chagrined  not  a  little  to  find  that,  in- 
stead of  tlie  glory  of  battering  down  an  American  fort, 
nothing  awaited  him  but  to  take  peaceful  possession  in 
the  name  of  his  king  of  a  British  settlement. 

By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Client,  ''all  territory, 
places,  and  possessions  whatsoever,  taken  by  either  party 
from  the  otlier  during  the  war"  sliould  be  restored.  In 
view  of  tlie  history  just  given,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
British  government,   when  called  upon  by  the  United 
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States  to  make  restitution  of  Astoria  iu  accordiince  with 
this  article  of  the  treaty,  objected,  on  the  ground  that  the 
place  was  already  a  British  settlement  when  taken  pos- 
session of  by  a  British  officer.  And  yet,  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiations  that  followed.  Great  Britain  yielded  this 
point,  and  through  her  representative.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
* 'admitted,  in  the  mo8t  ample  extent,  our  right  to  be  re- 
instated, and  to  be  the  party  iu  pos^session  while  treating 
of  the  title/'  Accordingly,  October,  li^l8,  the  order  first 
issued  January  26  preceding,  was  executed,  and  Fort 
George  was  formally  handed  over  to  an  American  officer 
specially  sent  to  the  Columbia  to  receive  it,  and  once  more 
the  American  flag  floated  over  tins  Britij^h  settlement. 

This  act  of  restitntion,  under  these  circumstances,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  less  than  a  concession  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  a  concession  the  full  significauce  of  which 
appears  only  w!ien  the  act  of  restitution  is  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  convention  of  joint  occupation  entered 
into  by  the  two  governments  that  year,  and  with  certain 
intimations  made  by  the  British  Plenipotentiaries  in  the 
conferences  which  led  up  to  that  convention.  It  was  in 
this  convention  that  the  boundary  between  the  two  coun- 
tries wes^t  from  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  was  agreed  upon.  In 
the  preliminary  conferences  the  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  insisted  that  the  boundary  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  should  be  settled  at  the  same  time  with  the 
boundary  eastward ;  that  the  two  should  stand  or  fall 
together.  In  response  to  this  wish,  the  American  repre- 
sentatives proposed  that  the  same  line  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  be  extended  westward  to  the  Pacific.  This  the 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  refused  to  accept,  nor 
would  they  themselves  propose  a  line  ;  hut  they  did  inti- 
mate tluit  the  Columbia  River  itself  was  the  most  con- 
venient boundary  that  could  be  adopted,  and  that  they 
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would  not  agree  to  any  boundary  that  did  not  give  to 
Great  Britain  a  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  in  common  with  the  United  States.  The  American 
representatives  not  consenting  to  this,  after  further  pro- 
posals and  counter  proposals,  none  of  which  were  accept- 
able to  both  governments,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  adopt 
the  now  celebrated  plan  of  joint  occupation  as  that  plan 
is  embodied  in  the  third  article  of  the  convention  of  that 
year. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  order  of  the  British  government  for 
the  restitution  of  Astoria  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1818, 
taken  in  connection  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  the  convention,  of  joint  occupation  made  by  the  two 
governments  at  the  close  of  the  year,  taken  in  connection 
with  concessions  in  conferences  ma^e  by  both  parties, 
make  this  year  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Oregon  Ques- 
tion. In  particular,  two  important  lines  had  been  pro- 
posed and  discussed,  each  proposal  showing  an  important 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  party  making  it,  and  each 
line  proposed  practically  setting  a  limit  for  the  future,  in 
its  direction,  to  the  territory  that  remained  in  question. 
For  it  may  safely  be  said  that  from  this  time  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  claims  of  the  several  parties  were  fixed  ;  that 
henceforth  the  United  States  would  not  press  their  claim 
to  territory  north  of  latitude  49°,  nor  would  Great  Britain 
press  hers  to  territory  south  of  the  Columbia.  The  terri- 
tory longer  in  question  lay  between  these  two  lines,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  ever  after  this  year  there  was  a  time 
when  the  question  might  not  have  been  settled  by  Great 
Britain's  consenting  to  the  line  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel, 
or  by  the  United  States'  consenting  to  that  of  the  Colum- 
bia. With  these  limits  to  their  several  claims  practically 
agreed  upon  by  (ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
a  plan  of  joint  occupation  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1818,  it  remained  only  to  eliminate  claims  of  other  na- 
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tions  to  the  territory  in  order  to  reduce  the  question  to 
its  simplest  terras.  This  elimination,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  effected  by  the  conventions  of  1819,  of  1824,  and  of 
1825,  the  last  of  which  left  Britain  and  America  free  to 
settle  the  question  of  ^sovereignty  between  themselves. 

The  conditions  of  the  Oregon  Question  at  tlie  close  of 
the  period  ending  1825  were,  upon  the  whole,  not  unfavor- 
able to  America.  It  is  true  Great  Britain  was  the  party 
in  possession  at  this  time  through  the  settlements  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
these  settlements  were  made  even  before  the  more  im- 
portant concessions  of  the  conventions  were  niade,  these 
concessions  are  only  the  more  strongly  sigoilieiint  of  tlie 
disposition  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  treat 
fairly,  at  least,  the  claims  of  America.  It  is  especially 
significant  of  this  disposition  that  the  settlement  at  Fort 
George  was  abandoned  in  the  spring  of  1S25  by  the 
British  company  in  the  expectation  that  the  Americans 
would  speedily  occupy  it»  and,  though  the  Americans 
failed  at  once  to  occupy  it,  it  was  left  by  tlie  British  un- 
occupied for  five  years,  as  if  they  were  waiting  for  the 
Americans  to  come  and  claim  their  own.  When  we  re- 
member Britain's  well  known  doctrine,  of  occupation 
within  a  reasonable  time  as  necessary  to  establish  full 
title  to  lands  claimed  on  the  ground  of  prior  discovery  and 
exploration,  this  can  hardly  i>e  regarded  as  else  than  nn 
invitation  on  the  part  of  Britain  to  the  United  States  to 
come  and  make  good  their  title  to  at  least  tliat  part  of 
Oregon  that  lay  south  of  the  C'olurabia, 

Occupation  hadlieen  attempted,  it  will  be  rem  em  be  red , 
in  the  case  of  the  establishments  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Com- 
pany at  Astoria  and  other  points  on  the  south  and  east  of 
the  Columbia,  The  whole  conduct  of  Kngland  in  regard 
to  these  establishments,  made  for  tlie  purposes  of  trade, 
goes  to  sliow  that  slie  regarded  tliem  as  belonging  to  a 
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legitimate  mode  of  occupation,  the  right  of  which  she 
not  only  assumed  to  herself,  but  was  ready  to  allow  to 
America.  The  failure  of  the  settlements  and  their  ulti- 
mate abandonment  as  a  mode  of  American  occupation 
were  due  to  the  accidents  of  war,  not  to  the  interference 
of  diplomacy.  The  convention  of  1818,  of  joint  occupa- 
tion, was  the  embodiment  of  no  new  principle,  but  simply 
the  formal  assent  of  both  parties  to  a  principle  of  occu- 
pation assumed  by  America  in  the  Astoria  settlements, 
and  by  Great  Britain  in  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  by  each  tacitly  allowed  to  the  other. 

In  1821,  however,  three  years  after  the  convention  of 
joint  occupation,  a  movement  was  begun  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  toward  an  occupation  of  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute,  of  a  very  diflFerent  character,  which,  if 
it  had  actually  been  adopted  as  a  measure  enjoined  upon 
the  executive,  and  once  been  attempted  to  be  carried  out, 
would  have  met  from  Great  Britain  a  very  different  re- 
sponse. In  the  house  of  representatives,  December  10, 
1821,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  occupy- 
ing the  Columbia  River  and  the  country  adjacent  thereto; 
and  the  committee  had  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  other- 
wise. Later  in  the  same  session  this  committee  reported 
a  bill  providing  for  the  occupation  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  The  occupation  contemplated  by  this  bill  was 
to  be,  first  of  all,  military  occupation,  or,  as  one  of  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  wished  to  make  it  by  amendment, 
"an  occupation  by  military  force  only,  with  some  en- 
couragement to  settlors."  The  view  of  the  territorial 
rights  of  the  United  States  in  that  region  on  which  the 
bill  was  based  was  briefly  and  clearly  put  by  another  of 
its  advocates:  ''Tlie  bill  under  consideration  does  not 
attempt  a  colonial  settlement.  The  territory  proposed  to 
be  occupied  is  already  a  part  of  the  United  States."  The 
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couvention  of  joint  occupatioD  of  1818  left  the  question 
of  sovereignty  of  the  entire  territory  %vestward  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  abeyance.  All  occupation,  there- 
fore, of  any  part  of  this  territory,  to  be  lawful  under  this 
convention,  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  sovereignty  to  be  settled  by  agreement  of  the  pow- 
ers  participant  in  the  convention.  Whatever  rights  either 
of  the  two  parties  to  the  convention  hnd,  or  conceived 
that  it  had,  by  the  act  of  entering  into  tlie  convention  it 
agreed,  so  long  as  the  convention  was  in  force,  neither 
to  assert  sovereignty,  nor  to  do  any  act  in  the  territory 
covered  by  the  convention  that  could  be  justly  construed 
as  an  act  of  sovereignty.  What  acts  the  two  powers 
might  lawfully  do  under  the  convention  wore  not  clear 
at  first,  but  it  h  difficult  at  this  day  to  understand  how 
anyone  who  looked  carefully  into  the  question  could  have 
failed  to  see  that  the  acts  contemplated  in  this  first  bill 
providing  for  occupation  were  not  such  as  could  lawfully 
be  done  un<ler  the  conventiou.  The  same  may  he  said 
of  all  tlie  measures  proposed  in  congress  in  regard  to  the 
occupation  of  the  territory  during  the  earlier  period  of 
the  convention.  There  were  men  in  congress  who  saw 
the  unlaw^ful  character  of  each  measure  as  it  was  pro- 
posed, and  opposed  it  on  this  ground.  Others  joined 
these  actively,  on  the  ground  that  the  Oregon  Territory, 
if  settled,  because  of  its  distance  and  the  barriers  which 
separated  it  from  the  United  States,  never  could  become 
a  part  of  the  union »  To  these  were  added  enough  who 
l>ased  their  opposition  on  other  grounds  to  defeat  every 
such  measure,  either  in  the  senate  or  in  the  house,  or,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  early  history  of  congressional  agita- 
tion, in  both  Ijouses  of  congress. 

This  early  discussion  in  congress  of  our  interests  in 
Oregon,  tliough  it  failed  to  reach  any  practicable  plan  of 
occupation,  was  not  without  valuable  resultB.     It  served 
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to  clarify  the  minds  of  men  in  congress,  and  out  of  it,  on 
the  nature  of  the  question  involved,  and  through  the  in- 
formation brought  out  and  published  in  the  course  of  the 
debates  and  reports  went  far  toward  enlightening  the 
public  mind  on  tlie  character  and  resources  of  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute.  In  tlie  course  of  the  negotiations  tluit 
preceded  the  convention  of  1818,  and  led  up  to  it,  Mr. 
Adams,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter  of  instructions 
to  the  American  Plenipotentiaries,  had  expressed  his  gov- 
ernment's low  estimate  of  the  interests  involved  in  the 
Oregon  Question.  ''  It  may  be  proper,"  he  then  wrote, 
**  to  remark  the  minuteness  of  the  present  interests,  either 
to  Great  Britain  or  to  the  United  States,  involved  in  this 
concern,  and  the  unwillingness,  for  this  reason,  of  this 
government  to  include  it  among  the  objects  of  serious 
discussion  with  them." 

Sucli  words,  written  on  the  eve  of  the  first  congressional 
agitation  of  the  question,  could  hardly  have  been  written 
at  the  close  of  that  discussion.  For  at  that  time  the  Ore- 
gon Question  had  become  a  matter  of  widespread  interest, 
and  both  government  and  people  were  disposed  to  include 
it  among  objects  of  serious  discussion.  Agitation  of  tlie 
question  in  congress  had  the  further  effect  of  bringing 
the  two  governments  to  make  another  attempt  to  effect 
a  settlement  by  convention.  In  1824,  when  measures 
providing  for  occupation  had  been  discussed  in  congress 
for  three  years,  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  that 
though  the  government  was  aware  that  the  convention  of 
1818  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had 
four  years  to  run,  the  President  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  present  was  not  an  unsuitable  moment  for  attempting 
a  new  and  more  definite  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the 
two  powers  in  question  ;  that  the  Oregon  Territory  was 
a  country  daily  assuming  an  aspect  political,  commercial, 
and  territorial  of  more  and  more  interest  to  the  United 
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Htates.  Negotiations  were  at  this  time  renewed  between 
the  two  governments,  but  failed  to  issue  in  any  agreement. 
Two  years  later  they  were  resumed,  on  motion  of  the 
British  government,  but  the  two  governments  adhering 
substantially  to  their  several  positions  of  1818,  no  settle- 
ment was  reached.  The  third  article  of  the  convention 
of  1818  was,  however,  renewed  for  an  indefinite  period, 
In  the  communications  of  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Gallatin  during 
this  period  of  negotiation,  there  is  manifested  an  increase 
of  interest  in  the  question  on  the  part  of  the  Araericau 
government,  even  over  that  of  two  yearjf^  before. 

The  depth  of  this  interest  and  the  source  of  its  inspira- 
tion appear  from  various  expressions  of  these  official  com- 
munications. '*The  President/^  Mr,  Clay  writes,  **is 
anxious  for  a  settlement  on  just  principles.  Such  a  set- 
tlement alone  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  or  w^ould  command  the  concurrence  of  the 
senate/'  ''Much  better/*  he  cofitinues,  *'that  matters 
of  difference  should  remain  unadjusted  than  be  settled  on 
terms  disadvantageous  to  the  United  States,  and  which, 
therefore,  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  and  to 
other  departments  of  government/' 

From  these  words,  and  words  of  like  tenor,  it  is  evident 
that  from  this  out  an  interested  people  ami  an  alert  con- 
gress will  have  part  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment on  the  Oregon  Question.  It  is  to  be  noted,  t,oo,  that 
the  government  of  the  United  Stfttes  did  not  advance  itn 
demands  beyond  the  terms  proposed  at  first,  nor  longer 
minimized  the  interest  of  the  question  to  itself,  and  that 
it  took  a  firmer  stand  on  the  boundary  proposed.  Tlic 
Secretary  of  State  now  WTOte  of  the  line  of  latitude  49^  as 
a  concession  on  the  part  of  his  government,  and  boldly 
declared  that  as  such  it  was  an  ultimatum. 

After  the  renewal,  in  1827,  of  the  third  article  of  the 
convention  of  1818,  with  a  provision  for  its  indefinite  con- 
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tinuance,  or  its  abrogation  by  either  power  on  due  notice, 
the  subject  drops  out  of  congress  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
but  only  to  return  at  the  end  of  that  time  on  the  demand 
of  that  voice  which,  as  we  have  just  observed,  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Adams  had  already  heard  and  attended 
to.  This  interval  is  an  important  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Oregon  Territory.  The  two  governments  stand  stub- 
bornly each  on  the  boundary  line  of  its  own  proposal,  the 
United  States  for  the  line  of  latitude  49°,  Great  Britain 
for  the  line  of  the  Columbia,  seemingly  making  no  ap- 
proach to  an  agreement.  Other  influences,  however,  were 
at  work  preparing  the  way  for  final  settlement,  and  deter- 
mining the  lines  on  which  that  settlement  should  be  made. 
The  ten  years  between  the  renewal,  in  1827,  of  the  con- 
vention of  1818,  and  the  resumption  of  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  congress  in  the  year  1837,  present  a  new 
phase  of  the  Oregon  Question,  and  may  be  termed  the 
period  of  early  American  settlement.  In  thus  designat- 
ing this  period,  the  settlement  of  Astoria  in  1811  has  not 
been  forgotten.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  thougli 
projected  and  supported  by  an  American  capitalist,  and 
made  under  letters  from  the  American  government  and 
the  protection  of  the  American  flag,  that  settlement  was 
scarcely  entitled  to  be  called  an  American  settlement ; 
that  whatever  of  American  character  it  had  in  its  incep- 
tion it  lost  two  years  later  in  its  transfer  to  a  British  com- 
pany and  to  tlie  protection  of  the  British  flag.  The  settle- 
ment of  Astoria,  even  as  a  British  settlement,  was  not  of 
a  permanent  character.  It  contributed,  it  is  true,  a  few 
settlers  to  later  communities  as  they  were  established,  but 
by  far  its  greatest  contributions' to  the  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  Question  was  in  the  diplomatic  transfer  whicli  it 
was  the  occasion  of  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent.  It  did  serve  under  the  provisions  of  that  treaty 
to  secure  to  the  United  States  the  valuable  concession 
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from  (treat  Britrtin  of  their  riglit  to  be  in  possession  of 
this  position  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia,  pend- 
ing the  6nal  settlement  of  the  question  of  sovereignty  oyer 
the  territory-  As  a  permanent  American  settlement,  how- 
ever, it  has  no  phice  in  tiie  history  of  Oregon. 

There  is  reason,  therefore,  in  making  tlie  period  of 
early  American  settlement  begin  with  the  period  men- 
tioned. No  actual  settlement,  it  is  true,  was  made  at  the 
very  first  of  this  period,  but  about  this  time  the  question 
of  colonizing  the  region  of  the  Columbia  River  began  to  be 
seriously  agitated  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
A  company  having  this  end  in  view  was  organized  about 
this  time  in  Boston,  and  another  in  New  Orleans,  while 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  the  propriety  of  forming 
such  organizations  was  seriously  discussed.  Every  effort 
was  made  by  these  societies,  and  by  individuals  whose 
interest  in  the  subject  had  been  awakened,  to  obtain  and 
disseminate  such  information  as  should  awaken  popular 
interest  in  the  territory  and  further  the  ends  of  its  coloni- 
zation. 

The  first  enterprise  that  followed  from  this  agitation, 
was  that  of  Nathaniel  J.Wyeth,  of  Boston,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  settlement  for  trade  and  agriculture  on  the 
Lower  Columbia.  After  the  failure  of  a  first  attempt  in 
1832,  Wyeth  succeeded  in  the  year  1834  in  planting  a 
small  settlement  on  Wapato  Island,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Willamette  with  the  Columbia,  Untoward  cireumi?tances 
and  disaffection  among  his  followers  defeated  his  first  at- 
tempt, and  sent  him  back  to  the  ea^^t,  after  two  years  of 
gallant  struggle,  feeling  that  his  second  was  far  from  sue- 
cessfuL  His  settlement,  wiule  it  has  had  in  some  sense 
an  unbroken  continuity,  and  has  contributed  of  its  mem- 
bers to  the  subsequent  settlements  in  Oregon,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  had  the  character  of  a  permanent  colony* 
The  largest  results  of  Wyeth's  enterprise  are  rather  to  be 
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looked  for  in  the  contribution  he  made  in  various  ways 
to  the  furtherance  of  other  enterprises  than  his  own. 

Substantially  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  enterprise  of 
Hall  J.  Kelley,  the  leading  promoter  of  one  or  more  of  the 
emigration  societies  already  mentioned.  He  contributed 
materially  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  territory  by 
his  persistent  and  widespread  agitation  in  the  east,  and 
later  in  some  measure  by  bringing  into  the  Willamette 
Valley  a  small  band  of  men,  some  of  whose  number 
became  permanent  settlers.  No  colony,  however,  was 
planted  in  this  region  under  his  leadership,  and  he  did 
not  himself  finally  make  Oregon  his  home. 

The  American  settlements  in  Oregon  that  have  thus  far 
been  mentioned,  were  organized  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade,  and  that,  too,  trade  of  a  character  that  was 
not  likely  to  bring  into  the  country  and  permanently  estab- 
lish there  colonists  that  should  become  rooted  to  the  soil. 
Traders  and  trappers  might  in  time  abandon  their  pur- 
suits as  such,  and,  attaching  themselves  as  individuals 
to  a  settled  community,  become  useful  members  of  that 
community,  as  more  than  one  such  did  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Oregon,  but  no  aggregation  of  such  men,  brought 
together  for  their  own  peculiar  purposes,  was  likely  to  be- 
come an  organic  society,  with  powers  of  life  and  growth. 

The  American  settlements  in  Oregon  thus  far  lacked  the 
first  essential  to  the  planting  even  of  the  germs  of  a  state. 
In  no  one  of  them  was  there  so  much  as  one  American 
home,  nor  wore  there  the  elements  of  one.  An  American 
white  woman  liad  not  yet  set  foot  on  Oregon  soil,  nor  any 
woman,  save  the  native  and  her  offspring.  It  was  now 
more  than  a  score  of  years  since  that  first  settlement  at 
Astoria,  but  Oregon  still  waited  the  coming  of  that  insti- 
tution that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  American  state, 
the  American  family. 

About  the  time  of  Wyeth's  first  expedition,  there  ap- 
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pea  rod  iu  Saint  Louis  what  hud  somewliat  of  the  eliarac- 
ter  of  a  delegalioD  from  the  native  tribes  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  consisted,  as  the  story  runs,  of  four  or 
five  men  from  the  Ness  Perce  tribe,  who^  having  heard  of 
the  Wlntf*  Man's  fiod  and  his  Book,  were  come  to  ask 
that  men  be  sent  to  teach  their  people  of  these.  The 
story  of  thiB  strange  and  interesting  mission  was  taken 
up  by  the  press  and  spread  throughout  the  country.  It 
gave  a  ne%v  impulse  and  a  new  direction  to  the  etforts  of 
missionary  societies  for  the  evangelization  of  the  native 
tribes,  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  new  interest  in 
missions  was  tlie  organisation  by  the  Mission  Board  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  a  mission  to  the  Oregon 
Indians.  This  mission,  as  finally  constituted,  consisted  of 
the  Reverend  Jason  Lee,  as  leader,  and  his  nephew,  Danie! 
Lee,  and  three  hiy  members,  Cyrus  Shepard,  Philipp  L. 
Edwards,  and  Courtney  M,  Walker,  five  in  all,  a  mission 
of  men  only.  Sending  tlieir  goods  and  supplies  by  sea  to 
the  Columbia,  tlie^^  joined  Wyeth  in  the  spring  of  1834, 
and  traveled  witb  him  overland,  reaching  Vancouver 
about  the  middle  of  September  of  that  year.  After  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  field  by  the  leader,  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  mission  should  settle  in  the  Willamette 
Valley,  and  a  spot  was  fixed  upon  not  far  from  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Salem,  and  within  easy  reach  of  a  set- 
tlement already  made  by  some  retired  employees  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  object  of  the  mission  was 
the  evangelization  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  valley,  seem- 
ingly with  little  thought  at  first  of  contributing  to  the  col- 
oni nation  of  the  country.  Tliis  mission,  indeed,  the  first 
among  the  Oregon  Indians,  like  the  trading  settlemepts 
that  preceded  it,  lacked  as  first  constituted  one  essential 
to  permanence.  It  did  not  include  the  family.  The  mis- 
take was  doubtless  early  seen  by  the  missionaries  them- 
selves, but  was  not  remedied  until  the  arrival  of  the  first 
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reinforcement  to  the  mission,  more  than  two  years  later. 
From  the  coming  of  the  first  reinforcement  in  the  spring 
of  1837,  and  the  constitution  thereupon  of  several  fami- 
lies, the  mission  began  to  take  on  somewhat  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  permanent  settlement,  and  with  still  further 
reinforcements  a  year  or  two  later,  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  first  permanent  American  colony  in  the  Willamette 
Valley. 

In  the  meantime  a  second  mission  had  been  established 
east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  In  the  summer  of  1836, 
Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and  Mrs.  Whitman,  the  Rev.  Henry 
H.  Spaulding  and  Mrs.  Spaulding,  and  William  H.  Gray, 
under  commission  from  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  crossed  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  settled  among  the  native  tribes  of  the  Upper 
Columbia.  The  primary  object  of  this  mission,  as  was 
that  of  the  mission  to  the  tribes  of  the  Willamette  Valley, 
was  the  evangelization  of  the  Indians.  But  this  mission, 
unlike  that,  was  based  from  the  first  on  the  family,  and 
thus  brought  with  it  this  first  condition  of  permanence. 
Within  its  limited  number  were  the  two  first  American 
white  families  to  settle  in  Oregon,  and  were  included  for 
a  period  of  six  months  or  more  the  only  American  white 
women  dwelling  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From 
its  original  number,  and  more  largely  from  its  later  re- 
inforcements, the  mission  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  body  of  permanent  settlers,  but  perhaps  its  greatest 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Oregon  w^as  one  incidental 
to  its  primary  work  as  a  mission,  in  its  sliowing  to  America 
and  the  world  by  its  own  first  treading  of  the  same,  that 
there  was  an  open  pathway  for  American  families  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the  valley  of  the  Columbia. 
This  mission  tlius  demonstrated  for  the  first  the  practical 
contiguity  of  tlie  Oregon  Territory  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  this  contiguity  as  it  was  subsequently  made  patent 
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thai  was,  almost  more  than  all  else,  to  inrtiienee  tlie  Ore-| 
gon  Question  to  an  issue  favorable  to  the  United  States*. 
Whitman  seems  to  have  seen  tliis  from  the  first.  The 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  Question  came  to  appear  to  him 
simply  a  matter  of  prior  settlement  of  the  territory  from 
coutiguou8  states^,  and  sucli  prior  settlement  was  a  ques- 
tion only  of  an  open  pathway  through  the  intervening 
mountains.  To  his  mind,  therefore,  the  first  duty  of  the 
American  government  was  nut  in  military  occupation  of 
the  region  in  question,  nor  in  the  extension  over  it  of 
civil  jurisdiction,  but  in  making  the  pathway  thither  al- 
ready pointed  out,  a  plain  and  safe  higlnvay  for  American 
settlers.     This  done,  the  people  would  do  the  rest. 

In  the  year  1837,  after  a  silence  of  nearly  ten  years^  the 
Oregon  Question  was  again  moved  in  congress.  Many 
things  hud  happened  in  the  interval  since  its  last  appear- 
ance there  to  make  it  certain  that  with  its  reappearance 
the  question  had  come  to  abide  until  settled.  The  settle- 
ments already  metitioned,  small  as  they  were,  were  not 
inconsiderable  in  their  influence  at  the  east.  They  were 
the  centers  of  ties  that  reached  back  into  various  influ- 
ential communities  in  the  states  of  the  union  ;  nor  w^ere 
the  men  who  composed  the  settlements  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  sucli  tie  to  make  and  infiuence  public 
sentiment  at  home.  The  same  energy  and  indomitable 
spirit  which  they  manifested  in  reaching  the  new  land 
w^ere  shown  again  in  their  efforts  to  enlighten  tlie  country 
in  regard  to  the  land  they  had  come  to  possess,  and  to 
persuade  others  to  join  them  in  their  efforts  to  take  and 
keep  possession  of  it.  Never  was  a  new  country  so  much 
talked  of,  nor  its  excellencies  so  enthusiastically  set  forth , 
when  those  who  could  do  so  from  experience  were  so  few> 
From  the  time  the  first  real  American  colony  was  founded  ' 
in  Oregon,  and  there  had  been  time  for  word  from  it  to 
,  jeach  the  states  from  which  its  members  had  come,  nei- 
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ther  the  government  nor  the  country  was  ever  allowed 
for  long  at  a  time  to  forget  the  existence  of  Oregon,  of 
the  Oregon  colony,  or  of  the  Oregon  Question. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1835,  President  Jackson,  through 
certain  letters,  as  it  appears,  of  William  N.  Slacum,  a 
paymaster  in  the  navy,  who  at  that  time  was  spending 
some  months  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  on  sick  leave,  be- 
came strongly  of  the  mind  that  the  bay  of  San  Francisco 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States.  He 
almost  immediately,  on  receipt  of  these  letters,  directed 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Secretary  of  State,  to  write  to  Anthony 
Butler,  then  in  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the 
purchase  of  Texas,  enlarging  his  instructions  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  purchase  of  so  much  of  the  possessions  of  Mex- 
ico on  the  coast  as  would  embrace  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  little  later  the  same  year  President  Jackson 
commissioned  Slacum  to  visit  the  North  Pacific  Coast, 
directing  him  at  the  earliest  opportunity  after  arriving  in 
the  Pacific,  *'to  proceed  to  and  up  the  Oregon,  to  obtain 
specific  and  authentic  information  in  regard  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country,  the  relative  number  of  whites  and 
Indians;  the  jurisdiction  which  the  whites  acknowledged; 
the  sentiments  entertained  by  all  in  respect  to  the  United 
States  and  the  two  European  powers  liaving  possessions 
in  that  region  ;  and  finally  all  information,  political,  sta- 
tistical, and  <^eographical,  that  might  prove  useful  and 
interesting  to  the  government."  The  commission  thus 
specifically  and  somewhat  peremptorily  given  was  ful- 
filled with  promptness  and  energy,  and,  though  the  chief 
by  wlioni  the  commission  had  been  given  had  retired 
from  oftice  before  Mr.  Slacum's  return,  the  country  was 
not  deprived  of  the  results  of  the  investigation.  In  De- 
cember, 1837,  through  a  memorial  presented  by  Mr.  Sla- 
cum to  congress,  and  by  congress  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lislied,  coincident  with  the  recurrence  of  the  discussion 
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in  congress  of  the  Oregon  Question,  coiign^ss  and  the 
country  had  the  detailed  results  of  this  first  official  in- 
quiry into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  settlements 
in  tlie  region  of  the  Columbia. 

Throughout  this  period  when  the  question  ^vas  in  abey- 
ance, individual  explorerd,  American  and  British,  had 
from  time  to  time  visited  this  region  and  had  returned  to 
write  for  eager  readers  of  wliat  they  saw  and  learned  in 
the  strange  new  land,  until  a  piqued  interest  on  two  con- 
tinents was  alert  for  the  next  news  from  Oregon*  The 
publication  at  the  close  of  this  period  of  Irving's  Astoria 
in  1836,  and  of  his  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville  in 
1837,  books  which  were  themselves  the  offspriug  of  the 
widespread  and  romantic  interest  already  felt,  served  in 
turn  to  make  that  interest  still  more  keen,  and  to  awaken 
it  in  minds  where  else  it  had  never  been  felt* 

But  greatest  among  all  the  forces  that  had  been  at  work 
during  this  period  toward  the  solution  of  this  question 
w^as  one  that  had  worked  silently  and  unobserved,  but 
persistently  and  eflectively,  and  withal  wholly  in  the 
American  interest.  In  the  ten  years  that  followed  the 
extension  of  the  convention  of  1818,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  people,  immigrants  from  foreign  lauds  and 
emigrants  from  older  states,  had  crossed  the  Mississippi 
and  settled  in  the  two  states  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
and  the  territory  of  Iowa,  At  the  close  of  this  period, 
when  congress  again  took  up  the  question  more  than  half 
a  million  of  people  were  settled  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of  these  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  were  in  Missouri  alone,  the  state 
which  stood  upon  the  highway  to  the  new  country,  and 
nearest  to  the  gate  of  entrance.  The  fact  of  this  great 
array  of  American  families  fast  moving  toward  the  inter- 
vening barrier,  and  all  but  pressing  upon  it,  witli  myriads 
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of  other  families  in  the  older  states  following  after,  taken 
together  with  the  door  open  no  farther  than  it  had  been 
proved  to  be  open  by  the  few  American  families  that  had 
passed  through,  should  have  been  enough  to  assure  any- 
calm  observer  of  what  the  issue  was  to  be.  There  w^ere 
such  observers  whom  it  did  so  assure,  and  their  calm 
faith  and  clear  forecast  stood  the  nation  in  good  stead  in 
the  exciting  debates  that  were  to  follow. 

The  second  period  of  the  discussion  of  the  Oregon  Ques- 
tion in  congress  began  late  in  the  year  1837,  near  the  close 
of  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-fifth  congress.  It  was 
opened  a  few  days  before  adjournment  by  each  house 
calling  upon  the  President  '*to  furnish  at  an  early  period 
of  the  next  session  any  correspondence  that  may  have 
taken  place  between  the  government  and  foreign  powers 
in  relation  to  our  territory  w^est  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.'* 
To  both  these  resolutions  the  President,  promptly  on  the 
opening  of  the  next  congress,  replied  that  no  corre- 
spondence whatever  had  passed  between  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  any  otlier  government  in  rela- 
tion to  that  subject  since  the  renewal  in  1827  of  the  con- 
vention of  joint  occupancy.  It  thus  appeared  that  \vliile 
the  subject  liad  been  in  abeyance  in  congress  it  liad  been 
equally  so  in  tlie  executive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  not  destined  to  reappear  in  tliis  depart- 
ment for  a  furtlier  period  of  more  than  four  years.  Mean- 
w^hile  tlie  subject  in  one  form  or  anotlier  was  seldom  ab- 
sent for  long  at  a  time  from  the  discussions  of  congress. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  senate,  where,  in  the  person 
of  Dr.  Lewis  F.  Linn,  senator  from  Missouri,  the  title  of 
the  United  States  to  Oregon  and  the  cause  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  had  settled  there  found  an  earnest 
advocate  and  a  zealous  and  indefatigable  friend .  Meas- 
ures were  introduced  in  both  houses  of  congress,  by  Doctor 
Linn  in  the  senate,  and  by  Mr.  Gushing  in  the  house,  look- 
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ing  to  the  occupation  and  settlement  of  Oregon.  These 
first  ineasuresi  elicited  bnt  little  debate,  and  failed  of  reach- 
ing action.  They  did,  however,  by  bringing  out  reports 
from  the  executive  and  committees,  get  before  congress 
and  the  country  a  lar^e  amount  of  information  on  the 
subject.  In  the  house,  after  a  year  of  unavailing  effort 
to  reach  action  on  the  measures  introduced,  the  subject 
remained  again  in  abeyance  for  two  or  three  years.  In 
the  senate,  Iiowever,  chiefly  through  the  active  interest  of 
Doctor  Linn,  new  measures  were  introduced  each  session 
which,  though  failing  in  eveiy  case  of  reaching  the  point 
of  action,  gained  more  and  more  the  ear  of  the  senate 
and  a  wider  attention  in  the  country.  In  eacli  of  the 
measures  as  thus  far  proposed  there  was  some  vitiating 
clause  or  provision  which  to  the  calmer  and  clearer  minds 
in  the  senate  made  it  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
existing  convention.  It  was  open  to  congress  to  abrogate 
that  convention  by  giving  due  notice  to  Great  Britain,  and 
so  to  open  the  way  for  a  larger  action  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  resolutions  to  this  effect  were  intro- 
duced, but  neither  congress  nor  the  country  as  yet  was 
ready  for  this  step.  Not  yet  clear  as  to  what  action  should 
next  be  adopted,  congress  was  not  prepared  to  remove 
this  bar  to  hasty  or  ill-advised  measures.  Thus  far  the 
convention  had  certainly  been  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
and  had  not  seriously  interfered  with  the  progress  of 
settlement. 

The  year  1842  was  an  important  one  in  the  history  of 
the  Oregon  Question.  Early  that  year  Doctor  Linn  had 
returned  to  the  contest  in  the  senate  with  new  zeal  and 
determination,  and  other  friends  in  congress  and  out  of 
it  came  to  his  support.  His  bill,  as  heretofore,  was  a 
bill  for  the  adoption  of  means  for  the  occupation  and  set- 
tlement of  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  the  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  courts  over  our  citizens  settled  there^ 
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with  a  provision  promising  a  large  grant  of  land  to  actual 
settlers.  This  and  previous  bills  had  been  prefaced  by  a 
declaration  that  the  United  States  held  its  title  to  the  Ore- 
gon country  valid,  and  would  not  abandon  it.  The  year 
opened  with  better  promise  of  favorable  action  than  here- 
tofore ;  the  preamble,  while  its  adoption  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  majority  in  the  senate,  had  brought  from 
even  those  who  opposed  its  adoption  the  declaration  that 
it  was  a  just  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  country, 
while  the  provision  for  the  land  grant  to  settlers,  though 
opposed  for  the  present  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  convention,  was  acknowledged  by  all  to 
contemplate  but  a  just  compensation,  which  should  be 
made  in  due  time,  to  pioneers  who  had  taken  the  hard- 
ships and  risks  of  early  colonization.  The  bill  at  this 
session  had  been  presented  under  most  favorable  auspi- 
ces ;  the  select  committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred 
was  of  great  influence  in  the  senate,  and  had  unanimously 
instructed  their  chairman  to  report  the  bill  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  pass.  And  yet,  though  thus  aus- 
piciously introduced,  for  some  reason  as  the  months  of 
the  session  went  on  it  failed  of  being  vigorously  pressed. 
We  have  the  explanation  of  this  in  Senator  Linn's  own 
words,  spoken  in  the  senate  on  the  last  day  of  August, 
the  closing  day  of  the  session.  After  speaking  of  the 
favorable  circumstances  attending  the  introduction  of  tlie 
bill.  Senator  Linn  continued  :  ''It  was  tlius  placed  in  its 
order  upon  the  calendar,  but  upon  its  coming  up  for  con- 
sideration as  a  special  order  Lord  Asliburton  arrived  from 
England,  to  enter  upon  a  negotiation  toucliing  all  points 
of  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  boundaries  as  well 
as  others,  Oregon  as  well  as  Maine.  In  this  posture  of 
affairs  it  was  considered  indelicate,  not  to  say  unwise,  to 
press  the  bill  to  a  decision  while  these  negotiations  were 
pending.     They  are  now  over,  and  a  treaty  is  published 
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to  the  world  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bntain, 
in  which  it  seems  that  the  question  of  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory has  been  deferred  to  some  more  remote  or  auspicious 
period,  for  an  ultimate  decision/'  lu  conclusion  Mr. 
Linn  said  that  he  was  confident  that  there  were  majori- 
ties in  both  houses  for  this  bill ;  and  he  felt  equally  cer- 
tain that  it  would  have  passed  at  this  session  but  for  the 
arrival  of  Lord  A sli burton,  and  the  pendency  of  the  nego- 
tiations. He  gave  notice  that  he  would  deem  it  '*his  im- 
perative dut}^'*  to  bring  in  at  an  early  day  of  the  coming 
session  this  same  bill,  and  press  it  to  a  final  decision. 
That  the  decision  would  be  favorable  lie  did  not  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt,  and  he  took  pleasure  in  making  that 
opinion  public  '*for  the  satisfaction  of  all  those  who  might 
take  an  interest  in  this  beautiful  country,  the  gorra  of 
future  states  to  be  settled  l>y  the  Anglo-American  race, 
whicli  will  extend  our  limits  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean/'' 

Tliore  is  a  tone  of  confidence  in  the  words  with  which 
Senator  Linn  dismissed  the  bill  of  1842  that  was  not 
wholly  unwarranted.  As  be  spoke  he  wns  aware  that 
the  largest  colony  of  American  settlers  that  had  ever  set 
out  for  Oregon,  a  colony  of  staunch  men  and  women,  who 
bad  been  encouraged  to  set  out  by  the  assurances  %v!ncb 
his  bill  bad  given,  were  then  steadily  nearing  their  desti- 
nation. He  was  aware,  too,  that  in  the  brief  time  since 
the  publication  of  tlie  Ashburton  treaty,  in  whicli  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  Oregon  boundary,  congress  and  the 
country  bad  shown  a  temper  that  promised  well  for  his 
measure  when  next  it  sljould  be  introduced. 

The  interval  between  the  publication  of  the  treaty,  Au- 
gust 9,  and  the  reassembling  of  congress  in  December, 
wan  one  of  earnest  and  often  heated  discussion,  not  only 
of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  but  of  its  one  noted  omis- 
sion.    No  satisfactory  reason  had  yet  been  given  why  the 
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Oregon  boundary  had  not  been  included  with  that  of 
Maine.  This  omission,  taken  together  with  intimations 
that  soon  reached  the  public  that  the  two  governments 
were  again  engaged  in  negotiations  on  this  subject,  began 
to  awaken,  in  some  quarters,  at  least,  fears  for  the  result. 
The  nature  and  ground  of  these  fears,  as  far  as  they  were 
capable  of  being  defined,  may  be  seen  in  the  declaration 
of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  prefixed  to  resolutions  on 
the  Oregon  Question  presented  to  congress  early  the  next 
session.  That  declaration  was,  that  "the  safety  of  the 
title  of  the  United  States  [to  Oregon]  was  greatly  en- 
dangered by  the  concessions  made  in  the  late  treaty  in 
relation  to  the  boundary  of  Maine,  by  her  rights  not  be- 
ing persisted  in  and  made  part  of  said  treaty,  and  will 
be  more  endangered  by  longer  delay." 

In  his  annual  message  to  congress,  December  6,  1842, 
President  Tyler,  after  giving  as  the  reason  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Oregon  boundary  from  the  late  treaty  the  fear 
that  its  discussion  might  imperil  the  treaty  as  a  whole, 
went  on  to  express  the  purpose  of  the  administration  to 
urge  upon  the  government  of  Great  Britain  the  impor- 
tance of  an  early  settlement  of  tliis  question.  A  few  days 
later,  the  senate  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  communicate  to  the  senate  the  nature  of  any 
'informal  communications"  that  might  have  passed  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Special  Minister  of 
the  Britisli  (Jovernment  on  the  question  of  the  Oregon 
boundary.  To  tliis  resolution  the  President,  in  liis  mes- 
sage of  December  23,  answered  that  measures  had  been 
already  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  expressed  in 
his  annual  message,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
did  not  deem  it  consistent  with  the  public  interest  to 
make  any  communication  on  the  subject.  But  neither  the 
President's  expressed  purpose,  nor  his  subsequent  decla- 
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ration  that  measures  in  pursuance  of  that  purpose  had 
already  been  taken,  Btajed  the  progress  of  measures  in 
congress. 

On  the  nineteen  lb  of  December,  in  accordance  Tvith  his 
promise  made  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  congress » 
Mr.  Linn  introduced  a  bill  of  like  import  with  that  of  the 
former  session.  This  bill  was  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee^ of  whicli  Mr,  Linn  was  chairman,  and  was  soon 
reported  back  to  the  house,  when  it  was  made  a  regular 
order  for  immediate  discussion.  The  discussion  was  con- 
tinuous and  earnest  for  more  than  a  month,  when  by  a 
vote  uf  twenty-four  to  tweuty-two  it  passed  the  senate. 
A  vote  of  reconsideration  failing  to  pai?s,  the  bill  went  to 
the  house ^  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  of  which  John  Qnincy  Adaras  was  chairman, 
by  whom,  a  few  days  later,  it  was  reported  to  the  Iiouse 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  should  not  pass.  Thus 
the  bill  failed  of  finally  becoming  a  law,  and  doubtless 
many  who  advocated  it  in  tlie  .senate,  on  cooler  reflection, 
felt  that  it  was  well  that  it  did  fail.  In  a  wider  view, 
however  I  the  measure  was  not  a  failure,  for  it  served  its 
object  well, though  not  in  tlie  way  its  supporters  intended. 
Few  bills  ever  have  called  out  from  the  senate  a  more 
earnest  or  an  abler  discussion.  The  best  talent  of  the 
body  was  enlisted  iu  the  discussion,  the  spirit  in  which  the 
debate  was  carried  on  was  broad  and  patriotic,  and,  for  tlie 
progressive  illumination  of  the  subject  under  discussion 
the  debate  has  never  been  surpassed.  When  it  closed 
there  remained  little  to  be  said,  Tlie  future  course  of 
congress  in  the  matter  was  practically  settled  in  this  de- 
bate and  the  action  which  followed ;  while  in  the  course 
of  tlie  discussion,  the  pathway  by  which  the  question 
was  ultimately  to  reach  its  solution  was  again  and  again 
pointed  out.  This  was  done  by  no  one  more  clearly  than 
by  Callioun,  who  spoke  twice  at  length  in  opposition  to 
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the  measure.  He  opposed  the  bill  with  the  whole  force 
of  his  power  of  keen  analysis  and  convincing  logic,  but 
he  opposed  it  because  he  saw  in  its  adoption  certain  defeat 
of  the  very  object  which  he  in  common  with  the  pro- 
moters of  the  bill  desired  to  reach.  He  counseled  pa- 
tience, and  a  strict  abiding  by  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion, at  the  same  time  assuring  his  countrymen  that  time 
and  the  sure  movement  of  population  toward  and  into  the 
region  in  question  were  certain  to  bring  the  solution  de- 
sired. So  accurately  did  he  foresee  and  describe  the 
course  by  which  the  question  would  advance  to  its  final 
settlement,  that  his  words  at  this  day  read  rather  like  an 
epitome  of  history  than  what  they  were,  a  forecast  of 
events. 

American  colonists  in  Oregon  at  that  moment  were  not 
indeed  sufficiently  numerous  to  promise  a  speedy  fulfill- 
ment of  this  prophesy.  All  told,  they  scarcely  numbered 
five  hundred,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  included 
not  more  than  two  score  American  families.  They  were 
enough,  however,  to  test  the  excellence  of  the  land,  and 
enough  of  them  had  entered  through  the  gateway  of  the 
mountains  to  prove  that  the  country  was  accessible  to 
men  and  women  who  were  serious  in  their  purpose  of 
reaching  it.  Then,  too,  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  speaking,  at  various  centers  throughout  the 
union  aad  on  the  frontiers  of  Missouri,  a  colony  was  or- 
ganizing of  men  and  women  of  the  best  stuff  of  which 
new  states  are  made,  setting  their  faces  toward  the  new 
land  with  the  full  purpose  of  making  it  their  home.  This 
colony,  nearly  double  in  its  numbers  the  total  American 
population  then  in  Oregon,  before  the  year  ended,  success- 
fully passed  the  barrier  of  the  mountains,  and  with  its 
whole  great  caravan  safely  reached  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
lumbia.   Tims,  sooner  perhaps,  and  with  a  stronger  and 
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bolder  movement  than  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  had  expected 
when  he  spoke,  the  onward  movement  of  popuhition  be- 
gan to  make  good  tlie  words  of  his  prophesy. 

When^  in  February,  1843,  the  senate  bill  failed  in  the 
house,  it  was  understood  that  the  two  gOTeraments  were 
in  communication  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Oregon  Territory. 
It  was  this  understanding  more  than  anytlnng  else  that 
led  to  tlie  suppression  of  the  Oregon  bill  in  the  Committee 
on  Forf^ign  Relations.  No  proposal  had  as  yet  been  made 
in  otiicial  form,  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  President 
and  his  secretary  had  a  definite  policy  in  mindj  and  that 
while  desirous  of  cheeking  any  measures  in  congress 
which  might  hinder  the  negotiations  which  they  aimed 
to  bring  about,  they  felt  obliged  to  conceal  the  nature  of 
their  policy  with  tlie  utmost  care,  for  fear  of  arousing  op- 
position in  congress  and  tlie  cou!itry.  As  it  was,  there 
was  no  little  dissatisfaction  in  congress  with  tlie  treat^^ 
which  had  just  been  negotiated  by  Webster  and  Lord 
Ash  bur  ton.  Like  most  treaties  on  boundary  lines,  this 
treaty  was  a  settlement  by  compromise.  Many  citizens 
from  the  section  affected  by  the  n^w  boundary  line,  and 
enemies  of  the  administration  from  all  sections,  were 
prompt  to  say  that  the  secretary  liad  yieUled  too  much — 
tliat  he  had  allowed  the  United  States  to  be  overreached 
in  the  negotiations*  The  friends  of  Oregon  took  alarm. 
They  thought  they  saw  in  the  omission  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  from  the  treaty  an  occasion  for  another  com- 
promise, in  which  there  should  be  a  surrender  of  terri- 
tory justly  claimed  by  the  United  States.  That  this  fear 
was  widespread  in  the  states  of  ihe  Mississippi  Valley  ap- 
pears from  the  resolutions  of  state  legislatures  presented 
to  congress  early  in  the  following  session.  In  more  than 
one  set  of  these  resolutions  it  w^as  manifest,  through  plain 
statement  or  through  implication,  that  apprehensions  for 
Oregon  had  been  awakened  by  the  terms  of  settlement  of 
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the  boundary  line  of  Maine.  There  was  reason  for  un- 
easiness in  the  well  known  leaning  of  Mr.  Webster 
toward  certain  commercial  advantages  to  be  got  by  treaty 
from  Great  Britain,  and  his  low  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  Oregon  Territory  to  the  United  States.  We  now  know 
that  for  this  and  for  other  reasons  the  prevalent  appre- 
hensions of  the  time  in  regard  to  the  Oregon  Territory 
were  not  groundless.  The  evidence  is  now  at  hand  that 
the  President  and  his  secretary  did  contemplate  a  treaty 
with  England  which  would  involve  a  surrender  of  terri- 
tory on  the  North  Pacific  Coast  sucli  as  no  administration 
hitherto  had  been  willing  for  a  moment  to  consider.  The 
compensation,  however,  for  the  territory  surrendered  was 
not,  as  was  then  surmised,  to  be  found  wholly,  if  at  all, 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Oregon  Question  was 
not  the  only  question  that  agitated  the  country  at  tliis 
time.  There  was  the  Texas  question,  well  nigh  as  old  as 
that  of  Oregon,  lately  become  pressing  through  events 
in  Texas  itself,  and  through  the  growing  importunity  of 
the  Southern  States.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  California 
question, — not  a  question  of  as  widespread  and  popular 
interest  as  either  of  the  others,  but  one  wliich  for  a  decade 
or  more  had  been  of  growing  interest  to  a  narrow  but  in- 
telligent circle.  There  was  a  popular  demand  for  tlie  as- 
sertion and  maintenance  of  our  rights  in  Oregon  ;  there 
had  come  to  be  a  popular  demand  for  the  annexation  to 
the  union,  or  the  reannexation,  as  some  chose  to  put  it, 
of  Texas  ;  while  as  far  back  as  the  second  administration 
of  President  Jackson  there  liad  been  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  farseeing  statesmen  to  secure  from  Mexico  the  cession 
to  the  United  States  of  so  much  of  California  as  to  in- 
clude the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  England  was  interested 
in  Texas,  w^as  even  thought  by  many  in  the  United  States 
to  be  contemplating  making  it  a  colony  ;    England  had 
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influence  with  Mexico,  hor  capitalists  having  loaned  the 
Mexican  governnieot  to  the  amount  of  $50,000^000  on  se- 
curity of  lands  in  New  Mexico,  California,  and  other  of 
her  possessions  ;  and  England  was  urgent  in  all  negotia- 
tions on  the  Oregon  boundary  that  she  be  allowed  free 
navigation  of  the  Columbia,  if  not  that  that  river  be  her 
soutliero  boundary.  In  the  United  States,  the  slave  states 
were  desirous  of  Texas  ;  the  Western  States  pressed  for 
the  Oregon  Territory  at  least  to  the  forty -ninth  parallel, 
while  there  was  a  growing  desire  in  commercial  centers 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States  to  have  in  American  posses- 
sion what  was  then  regarded  as  the  only  ample  and  safe 
harbor  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast  south  of  the  Straits  of 
Fuca.  Out  of  these  various  interests  in  England  and 
America,  President  Tyler  and  Mr,  Webster,  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  shaped  the  policy  of  the  administration. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  President  and  his  secretary  were 
in  entire  accord  on  the  details  of  the  policy  ;  but  both 
alike  were  desirous  that  the  administration  should  he 
signalized  by  a  settlement  through  negotiation  of  the 
questions  then  pressing  upon  the  country.  In  its  earlier 
and  mofe  comprehensive  form,  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration included  all  the  questions  that  have  been  men- 
tioned* These  it  sought  to  settle  by  a  comprehension  of 
them  all  in  a  tripartite  treaty  between  the  United  States, 
Mexico  and  Great  Britain,  whereby  it  was  hoped  to  se- 
cure from  Mexico  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Texas,  and  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  her  pos- 
sessions on  the  Pacific  down  to  the  thirty-sixth  parallel. 
In  compensation  for  her  good  offices  in  these  matters,  the 
United  States  was  to  yield  to  Great  Britain  all  claim  to  the 
Oregon  Territory  down  to  the  line  of  the  Columbia  River. 
It  was  tliought  that  the  large  acquisition  thus  secured 
of  territory  south  of  the  forty-second  parallel  would  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  Oregon  north  of  the  Columbia, 
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while  the  northern  and  southern  sections  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  treaty  by  the  large  acquisition  it  secured  north 
and  south,  respectively,  of  parallel  thirty-six. 

The  plan  of  the  administration  included  a  special  mis- 
sion to  England,  on  which  it  was  expected  Mr.  Webster 
should  be  sent,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  nego- 
tiate the  treaty ;  and,  failing  this,  a  mission  to  China,  to 
which  Mr.  Everett,  then  Minister  to  England,  should  be 
transferred,  thus  still  accomplishing  the  desired  end  by 
allowing  Mr.  Webster  to  take  his  place  in  London.  The 
mission  to  England  failed  in  committee  ;  the  mission  to 
China  passed  in  congress,  but  failed  to  carry  Mr.  Webster 
to  England,  through  Mr.  Everett's  unwillingness  to  ac- 
cept the  China  mission.  With  his  failure  to  reach  Eng- 
land at  this  time,  Mr.  Webster's  hope  of  being  able  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  questions  pending  between  the 
two  governments  died ;  this  having  been  his  main  rea- 
son for  remaining  in  President  Tyler's  cabinet,  his  resig- 
nation shortly  followed.  And  thus,  with  Mr.  Webster's 
resignation  from  the  cabinet,  passed  forever  all  danger 
of  a  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary  on  a  line  below 
the  forty-ninth  parallel. 

There  were  causes  operating  to  produce  this  result 
which  do  not  appear  in  this  narrative.  Even  if  the  mis- 
sion to  England  had  Succeeded,  and  Mr.  Webster  had 
effected  the  tripartite  treaty  as  he  desired,  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  would  have  been  accepted  by  the  senate.  Events 
were  occurring  contemporaneously  with  the  movement  of 
these  measures  that  rendered  it  probable  that  the  treaty, 
if  made,  would  have  failed  of  confirmation.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  early  spring  of  that  year  found  the  President 
less  disposed  to  press  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  contemplated  in  this  scheme,  and  with  less 
reason  to  expect  the  approval  of  congress  or  the  country 
in  any  such  settlement.     Events  had  been  rapidly  mak- 
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ing  such  u  settlemeut  impossible,  A  notable  one,  the 
great  emigration  of  1843,  lias  already  been  mentioned. 
There  were  others  precedent  to  this. 

Some  years  previous,  the  Kev.  Ja^on  Lee,  while  on  a 
visit  to  the  United  States,  had  visited  Washington,  and 
made  a  strong  representation  of  the  need  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  in  Oregon.  As  a  late  response 
to  this  plea,  in  the  E^pring  of  1842,  the  government  had 
sent  a  sub-agetvt  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Indians 
in  Oregon .  The  appointment  fell  upon  Dr.  Elijah  White, 
who  himself  had  been  a  member  of  the  Willamette  mis- 
sion. Doctor  White  had  at  once  set  out  for  Oregon,  in  May 
of  tliat  year,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  colony  of  more 
than  one  hundred  persons,  assembled  largely  through  his 
in  Hue  nee,  the  first  i^eal  colony  of  American  families,  aside 
from  the  missions,  to  enter  the  Oregon  Territory-  By  the 
end  of  the  winter  of  1843,  the  government  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Doctor  Wbite's  report  of  the  safe  arrival  in  Oregon 
of  himself,  and  this  colony ;  of  tlie  satisfaction  of  the 
colonists  with  what  the}^  found  there  ;  and  of  the  favora- 
ble condition  and  prospects  of  the  settlers  already  there. 
Some  of  the  colonists^  themselves  had  written  to  newspa- 
pers at  tlieir  old  homes  giving  good  accounts  of  the  new 
land,  and  urging  their  friends  to  join  them  there.  And 
these  letters,  wherever  found,  were  copied  by  all  the  great 
neU^spapers,  north  and  south,  because,  as  their  editors 
sometimes  apologetically  added,  **every  one  was  eager  to 
hear  the  latest  news  from  the  Oregon  country."  About 
the  same  time  with  the  arrival  of  tlie  report  of  the  gov- 
ernment-s  own  agent,  there  appeared  in  Washington, 
fresh  from  his  winter  ride  from  Oregon,  Dr.  Marcus  Whit- 
man^ of  the  Walla  Walla  mission.  In  repeated  interviews 
with  the  President,  and  members  of  his  cabinet,  as  well 
as  with  members  of  congress.  Doctor  Whitman  presented 
earnestly  the  practicability  of  large  companies  of  emi* 
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grants  with  their  cattle  and  wagons  reaching  Oregon 
through  the  mountains,  and  urged  the  government  to 
encourage  such  caravans  by  making  the  way  thither  as 
easy  and  safe  as  possible.  What  was  thus  said  in  the 
ears  of  government,  and  through  the  public  press,  was 
talked  by  many  voices  in  crowded  assemblies,  at  village 
stores,  and  at  firesides  throughout  the  country,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Missouri  to  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and 
from  Portland,  Maine,  to  New  Orleans.  The  people  were 
thus  already  aroused,  even  before  the  failure  in  congress 
of  the  administration's  plans  for  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  question.  The  country  of  the  Oregon  had  been 
made  to  appear  inviting  for  seekers  for  new  homes  in  all 
parts  of  the  land,  and  colonization  of  it  by  the  direct  route 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains  practicable  to  the  nation 
at  large,  so  that  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  this  time 
boded  ill  to  any  plan  of  settlement  that  proposed  a  sur- 
render of  any  part  of  the  territory  to  which  the  United 
States  was  believed  to  have  a  well  grounded  claim.  The 
time  for  bargaining  away  any  part  of  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory, south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  and  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  had  now  fully  passed.  No  one  was  quicker  to  see 
and  appreciate  the  changed  conditions  of  the  question, 
than  was  the  President  himself.  Naturally  desirous  that 
his  administration  should  have  the  honor  of  settling  this 
long  pending  question,  he  continued,  through  his  succeed- 
ing secretaries,  to  endeavor  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a 
successful  conclusion  ;  but  henceforth  his  proposals  were 
based  upon  a  return  to  the  former  position  of  the  govern- 
ment on  the  line  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  After  a  pro- 
posal of  the  line  of  the  Columbia  our  government  was 
at  a  disadvantage  in  renewing  proposals  based  upon  the 
more  northern  line,  w^hile  the  changed  temper  of  congress 
and  the  country  obliged  to  a  firmer  standing  to  the  old 
position,   once  it  was  resumed.     The   President's    best 
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efforts,  however,  to  bring  negotiationB  to  a  happy  isi^ue 
failed,  and  his  administration  closed  wit!]  the  question 
still  pending.  The  negotiations  of  thi«  time  show  a  xeal- 
ouB  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment, but  show  no  real  progress  toward  that  end.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  measures  in  congress  of  this 
period.  Discussion  of  the  question  had  been  resumed  in 
the  house,  and  went  on  in  the  senate,  but  since  negotia- 
tions on  the  part  of  tlie  government  with  a  view  to  a 
speedy  settlejnent  were  almost  continuously  pending,  con- 
gress was  induced  to  refrain  from  any  action  that  might 
thwart  or  trammel  t!ie  goTernment  in  its  efforts. 

It  lias  already  l*een  pointed  out  in  this  paper  that  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  governments  precedent 
to  the  convention  of  1818,  pointed  to  the  line  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  as  the  Hnal  position  of  our  government  in 
this  question.  In  subsequent  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  this  line  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  in  some  sort  traditional  with  our  government, 
and  as  such  became  increasingly  influential  in  shaping 
the  proposals  of  succeeding  administrations.  We  have 
just  seen  how  under  pressure  of  considerations  external 
to  the  Oregon  Question  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler 
had  been  momentaril}-^  in  danger  of  yielding  tliis  our  tra- 
ditional line  for  one  to  the  south,  on  the  Columbia.  We 
have  now  to  see  how  under  pressure  of  anotlier  sort  the 
government  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk  came 
near  abandoning  this  traditional  position  for  a  line  farther 
to  the  north. 

In  1824,  in  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia, the  line  of  54°  and  40'  was  fixed  as  the  limit  of  the 
claim  of  the  United  States  northward  as  against  Russia, 
and  of  Russia's  claim  southward  as  against  the  United 
States.  This  line  was  thenceforth  considered  as  the  north- 
ern limit  of  the  Oregon  Territory.     In  the  course  of  ne- 
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gotiations  with  Great  Britain  it  had  been  mentioned  as 
the  northern  limit  of  our  claim,  but  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  this  line  had  never  been  pressed  by  the 
government.  In  the  same  paragraph  in  which  the  claim 
had  been  mentioned  by  our  government,  it  had  been  aban- 
doned for  the  lower  line  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  In 
the  year  1842,  however,  after  the  treaty  of  that  year  had 
been  concluded  and  made  public,  in  the  reaction  caused 
by  w^hat  was  regarded  as  a  surrender  of  rights  and  just 
claims  on  the  part  of  our  government,  a  disposition  was 
manifested  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  particularly 
in  the  west,  to  recur  to  the  extreme  northern  line,  and  to 
press  our  claim  to  the  Oregon  Territory  fully  up  to  that 
limit.  This  disposition  found  expression  in  some  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  state  legislatures  which  were  presented 
to  congress  at  its  next  session.  Later,  it  found  more  dis- 
tinct and  emphatic  expression  in  resolutions  adopted  by 
public  meetings  and  local  conventions  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  held  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  occu- 
pation and  settlement  of  the  Oregon  Territory.  The  agi- 
tation thus  carried  on  in  the  latter  part  of  1842,  and  the 
earlier  months  of  1843,  culminated  in  a  convention  held 
in  Cincinnati  in  July  of  the  latter  year.  This  convention 
from  its  size  and  representative  character  had  somewhat 
of  national  importance.  The  circular  calling  the  conven- 
tion issued  from  Cincinnati  under  date  of  May  23,  w^as 
sent  to  representative  men  far  and  wide  over  the  union, 
and  was  given  publicity  by  the  leading  journals  of  the 
day.  In  this  circular  the  object  of  the  convention  w^as 
formally  stated  to  be,  "to  urge  upon  congress  the  imme- 
diate occupation  of  the  Oregon  Territory  by  the  arms  and 
laws  of  the  republic,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
seem  most  conducive  to  its  immediate  and  effective  occu- 
pation, whether  the  government  acts  or  not  in  the  mat- 
ter."    It  will  be  proposed,  the  circular  continues,  ''to 
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base  the  action  of  the  convention  on  Mr.  Monroe's  decla- 
ration of  1823,  *that  the  American  continentB  are  not  to 
be  considered  subject  to  colonization  hy  any  European 
powers/  ''  Tlie  convention  in  a  session  of  three  days  dis- 
cussed thorough ly  the  various  aspects  of  the  subject  on 
which  it  came  together,  and  concluded  by  adopting  a 
declaration  of  principles  which  was  signed  by  the  chair- 
man, CoL  R*  M.  Johnson,  and  ninety  other  delegates, 
representing  six  states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
first  of  the  principles  adopted  defined  clearly  what  the 
convention  understood  by  the  Oregon  Territory  which  It 
was  sought  to  occupy  and  settle,  asserting,  as  it  did,  the 
right  of  the  United  States  from  the  line  of  latitude  42^ 
to  that  of  54^  and  40'.  Ainong  letters  read  in  the  con- 
vention from  prominent  men  unable  to  be  present  was 
one  from  Mr,  Cass,  in  which  he  declared  that  no  one 
would  he  present  who  w^ould  concur  more  heartily  with 
the  convention  in  the  measures  that  might  be  adopted 
than  should  he ;  he  would  take  and  hold  possession  of 
the  territory  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  come  what  might.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  in  the  utterance  of  the  Cincinnati 
convention^  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  political 
weight  of  the  convention  itself,  the  origin  of  that  party 
war*cry  which  was  to  make  the  presidential  campaign  of 
the  following  year  so  celebrated  in  our  history.  Here 
was  a  constituency  united  in  a  solemn  pledge ^  which  could 
not  w^ell  be  ignored  in  the  estimate  of  political  forces.  It 
was  an  influence  to  be  bid  for,  and  what  more  natural 
than  that  it  should  be  bid  for,  as  it  was  bid  for,  by  the 
party  seeking  a  means  of  reconciling  northern  and  west- 
ern voters  to  its  more  distinctly  southern  policy  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas? 

On  becoming  President,  Mr,  Polk  seems  not  to  have  felt 
himself  bound  by  the  extreme  statement  of  his  party's 
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position  on  the  Oregon  Question.  The  tone  of  liis  in- 
augural is  rather  more  conservative  upon  this  subject 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  circumstances 
of  his  election.  His  position,  as  stated  in  this  paper,  was 
suflBciently  advanced,  however,  to  alarm  the  British  gov- 
ernment. In  a  letter  of  April  3,  addressed  to  Packenham, 
British  Minister  at  Washington,  Lord  Aberdeen  said : 
**The  inaugural  speech  of  President  Polk  has  impressed 
a  very  serious  character  on  our  actual  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  referred 
to  the  Oregon  Question,  so  different  from  the  language  of 
his  predecessor,  leaves  little  reason  to  hope  for  any  favor- 
able result  of  the  existing  negotiation."  And  yet  Mr. 
Polk,  shortly  after  entering  upon  oflBce,  took  up  the  nego- 
tiation as  he  found  it  then  pending,  and  made  an  honest 
effort  to  effect  a  settlement  upon  the  compromise  line  of 
his  predecessors.  In  explanation  of  his  course,  in  his  an- 
nual message  to  congress,  December  following,  he  said  : 
"Though  entertaining  the  settled  conviction  that  the  Brit- 
ish pretensions  of  title  could  not  be  maintained  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  Oregon  Territory,  upon  any  principle  of  public 
law  recognized  by  nations,  yet,  in  deference  to  what  Imd 
been  done  by  my  predecessors,  and  especially  in  consider- 
ation that  propositions  of  conipromiso  had  been  thrice 
made  by  two  preceding  administrations  to  adjust  the  ques- 
tion on  the  parallel  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude, 
and  in  two  of  them  yielding  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Columbia,  and  that  the  pending  negotiations  had  been 
commenced  on  the  basis  of  compromise,  I  deemed  it  my 
duty  not  abruptly  to  break  it  off.  In  consideration,  too, 
that  under  the  conventions  of  1818  and  1827  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  two  powers  held  a  joint  occupancy  of 
the  country,  I  was  induced  to  make  another  effort  to  set- 
tle this  long  pending  controversy  in  the  spirit  of  modera- 
tion which  had  given  birth  to  the  renewed  discusvsion." 
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In  the  letter  above  referred  to,  Lord  Aherd^en^  not* 
withstaiidiDg  his  fears,  directed  Mr.  Packeoham  to  sub- 
mit again  to  the  new  Secretary  of  State  the  proposal  for 
arbitration  which  he  had  sabmitted  to  bis  predecessor,  if 
conditions  for  such  a  propo>!al  seemed  favorable.  On  Mr. 
Packenham's  informing  Mr.  Bueluinan^  tlie  ne%v  Secretary 
of  State,  of  his  instructions  to  this  effect,  Mr.  Buchanan 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  sntisfactary  settlement  of  the 
question  might  yet  he  effected  through  negotiation.  In 
accordance  with  this  expressed  hope^  Mr.  Buchanan,  a 
few  days  later,  submitted  a  proposal  of  the  line  of  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  extended  through  to  the  Pacific,  offer- 
ing to  Great  Britain  any  port  or  ports  on  Vancouver's  Is- 
land she  might  choose.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by 
Mr.  Packenbam,  without  first  submitting  it  to  his  govern- 
ment, in  a  paper  in  whicli,  after  declaring  the  proposal 
offered  less  than  was  offered  by  the  United  States  in  1826, 
he  concluded  :  '*The  undersigned  trusts  that  the  Ameri- 
can Plenipotentiary  will  be  prepared  to  offer  some  other 
proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  Question  more 
consistent  witli  fairness  and  equity,  and  with  the  reason- 
able expectations  of  the  British  goyernnient/'  Tliis  paper 
was  presented  on  July  29 ;  on  August  30  Mr.  Buchanan 
presented  to  Mr.  Packenbam  a  carefully  prepared  paper, 
in  which,  after  reviewing  the  position  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent found  himself  in  reference  to  the  question  on  coming 
into  office,  and  setting  forth  the  motives  which  had  actu- 
ated him  in  making  the  present  proposal  in  spite  of  his 
personal  views  on  the  subject,  he  called  the  British  Min- 
ister's attention  to  the  fact  tliat  the  President's  proposal 
had  been  rejected  by  him  in  terms  not  over  courteous, 
without  even  a  reference  of  it  to  his  government,  and  con- 
cluded :  *' Under  such  circumstances,  I  am  instructed  by 
the  President  to  say  that  lie  owes  it  to  his  own  country, 
and  to  a  just  appreciation  of  her  title  to  the  Oregon  Terri- 
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tory,  to  withdraw  this  proposition  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  was  made  under  his  direction  ;  and  it  is  here- 
by accordingly  withdrawn." 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Polk's  diary  that 
the  concluding  paragraph  is  of  the  President's  own  word- 
ing ;  that  Mr.  Buchanan  urged  the  President  so  to  couch 
his  answer  as  to  encourage  the  British  government  to 
make  an  offer  on  their  part ;  that  this  the  President  pos- 
itively declined  to  do,  saying  that  if  the  British  govern- 
ment wished  to  make  an  offer  they  must  do  so  on  their 
own  responsibility.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  hearing  of  the  matter,  that  this 
proposition  of  our  government  had  not  been  referred  by 
Mr.  Packenham  to  his  government.  Later,  Mr.  Packen- 
ham,  on  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Lord  Aberdeen, 
approached  Mr.  Buchanan  with  a  view  of  getting  from 
the  President  encouragement  to  present  another  propo- 
sition on  behalf  of  Great  Britain.  This,  though  repeat- 
edly urged  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  President  firmly 
refused  to  give.  And  thus  the  question  stood  at  the  con- 
vening of  congress  in  December. 

Tlie  President's  message  had,  on  the  question  of  tlie 
Oregon  Territory,  been  prepared  with  special  care.  The 
several  paragraphs  bearing  on  this  subject  were  read  and 
discussed  in  cabinet,  and  amended,  until  they  embodied 
the  President's  policy  in  its  maturest  form.  Again  Mr. 
Polk  was  besought  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  soften  tlie 
tone  of  his  message  on  this  point,  but  he  refused,  prefer- 
ring, as  he  said,  "his  own  bold  stand."  After  reviewing 
briefly  the  history  of  negotiations  on  the  question  under 
his  predecessors,  and  noting  that  these  had  uniformly 
been  maintained  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on  the 
compromise  line  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel ;  and  after 
stating  somewhat  particularly  the  reasons  that  had  in- 
duced him  to  take  up  the  negotiations  as  he  found  them 
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pending  on  his  entrance  to  office,  and  to  continue  thena 
on  the  same  line  in  spite  of  his  own  personal  convictions 
that  the  United  States  had  a  just  claim  to  the  whole  of 
the  Oregon  Territory,  the  President  proceeded  to  recora- 
mend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  congress  five  meas- 
ures, all  of  which  he  thought  clearly  within  the  right  of 
the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  the  convention  of 
joint  occupancy.  The  first  and  capital  one  of  these  recom- 
mendations was,  that  congress  authorize  the  President  to 
terminate  the  convention  of  joint  occupancy  by  giving 
the  British  government  the  required  notice.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  recommendation  a  resolution  lu  that  effect 
was  promptly  introduced  in  congress,  and  thereupon  the 
Oregon  Question  was  thought  by  all  to  have  assumed  a 
grave  aspect.  Many  men  within  congress,  and  without, 
some  of  them  Mr,  Polk's  best  friends  and  advisors,  felt 
that  while  the  measure  was  clearly  within  the  terms  of 
the  convention  it  was  neither  wise  nor  snfe  at  thnt  time 
to  adopt  it.  To  everj^  representation,  however,  of  this 
view  of  the  case  made  to  the  President,  he  returned  the 
uniform  answer  that  in  his  judgment  the  notice  should 
be  given. 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  not  alone  in  his  alarm  at 
the  President's  bold  stand  on  this  question.  He,  with 
others,  finding  themselves  unable  to  induce  the  President 
to  change  his  attitude  on  this  point,  and  finding  that  in 
the  present  mood  of  congresiB  the  resolution  of  notice  was 
likely  to  pass,  used  every  endeavor  to  induce  him  to  con- 
sent to  a  renewal  of  the  proposition  for  compromise  on 
the  line  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  or  to  invite  such  a 
proposal  from  the  British  government. 

On  tile  twenty-fifth  of  February,  Mr,  Calhoun,  now  re- 
turned to  the  senate,  called  upon  the  President  and  met 
there  Senator  Colquitt,  of  Georgia*  Mr.  Calhoun  urged 
upon  Mr.  Polk  that  it  was  important  that  some  action  of 
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pacific  character  should  go  to  England  upon  the  next 
steamer,  and  asked  the  President's  opinion  of  the  policy 
of  the  senate's  passing  a  resolution  in  executive  session, 
advising  the  President  to  reopen  negotiations  on  the  basis 
of  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  Mr.  Polk  was  unwilling  to 
advise  such  a  course ;  he  did,  however,  finally  tell  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  Mr.  Colquitt,  in  confidence,  as  members  of 
the  senate,  that  if  Great  Britain  should  see  fit  to  submit 
a  proposition  for  compromise  on  that  line,  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty,  following  the  example  of  Washington  on  im- 
portant occasions,  to  submit  the  proposition  to  the  senate 
confidentially  for  their  previous  advice.  This  course  had 
already  been  considered  in  cabinet  two  days  before,  on 
the  reading  of  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  McLane,  our  Minister 
in  London,  and  had  met  with  the  almost  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  members. 

The  house  had  already,  on  the  ninth  of  February, 
passed  the  resolution  of  notice ;  the  senate  yet  delayed 
and  debated.  But  from  the  time  when  the  President  con- 
sented to  encourage  a  further  proposition  of  compromise 
from  the  British  government  by  promising  to  submit  the 
same  to  the  senate  for  advice,  events  moved  rapidly  to  a 
favorable  conclusion.  April  17  tlie  resolution  of  notice 
passed  the  senate.  Formal  notice  was  addressed  by  our 
President  to  the  Minister  in  London  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  April,  was  received  by  liim  in  London  on  the  fifteenth 
of  May,  and  on  the  tw^entieth  of  May  was  by  him  pre- 
sented to  Lord  Aberdeen.  Two  days  before  receiving  the 
notice,  however,  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  Lord  Aberdeen 
had  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Packenhara,  at  Washington, 
instructing  him  to  offer  a  compromise  on  the  basis  of  such 
a  modification  of  the  line  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of 
north  latitude  as  would  give  to  Great  Britain  Vancouver's 
Island,  and  allow  her  the  free  navigation  of  the  Colum- 
bia for  a  limited  term  of  years.     On  the  tenth  of  June, 
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in  a  meBsage  to  the  senate,  the  President  submitted  this 
proposal,  and  asked  the  senate's  previous  advice.  This 
was  formally  given  in  a  resolution  adopted  June  12,  by 
a  vote  of  thirt3*-eight  to  ten,  in  which  the  senate  advised 
the  President  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment. A  treaty  based  upon  this  proposal  was  con- 
cluded and  signed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June  by  the 
representatives  of  the  two  powers.  This  treaty,  on  the 
following  day,  was  laid  before  the  senate  by  t!ie  Presi- 
dent, for  its- approval,  and  three  days  later  was  confirmed 
without  amendment.  This  convention  provided  for  the 
extension  of  a  line  on  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude^  westward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  tlie  middle 
of  tlie  channel  which  separates  the  continent  from  Van- 
couver's Ishmd,  and  thence  southerly,  through  the  middle 
of  said  channel,  and  of  Fuca  Straits,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
It  was  found  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  de- 
termine a  line  in  accordance  with  this  convention  that  in 
one  part  of  the  strait  there  were  two  recognized  channels, 
an  easterly  oue,  by  the  Straits  of  Kosario,  and  a  westerly 
one,  by  the  Canal  De  Haro.  The  commissioners  failing  to 
agree  as  to  which  of  the  channels  was  the  channel  con- 
templated by  the  treaty;  the  determination  of  this  portion 
of  the  line  was  left  in  abeyance.  It  remained  so  until  the 
year  1871,  when  the  joint  high  commission  appointed  to 
adjust  sundry  differences  between  the  two  governments, 
met  in  Washington.  By  certain  articles  of  a  convention, 
concluded  at  this  time  it  was  agreed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  powers,  to  submit  to  the  Emperor  of 
Gerinany  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  channels 
was  the  more  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  June  15, 
1846,  the  comraissionars  pledging  their  respective  gov- 
ernments to  accept  his  award  as  final.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  submitted  the  question  to  three  experts,  Doctor 
Grimm,  Doctor  Goldschmidt,  and  Doctor  Kiepert.     In  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  report  of  these  distinguished  scholars, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October, 
1872,  rendered  his  decision,  that  the  line  by  way  of  the 
Canal  De  Haro  was  the  one  most  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty.  This  decision  was  accepted  by  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  the  unsettled  portion  of  the  boundary  line  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  it. 

Thus,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  of  debate  and  negotiations,  with  the 
determination  of  this  last  detail,  the  Oregon  Question 
reached  its  full  and  final  decision. 

JOSEPH  R.  WILSON. 


By  H.  8*  Lyman. 

Hugh  Cosgrove,  an  Oregon  pioneer  of  1847,  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  men  of  some  means,  who  established 
the  business  interests  of  the  state,  is  of  Irish  birth,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  County  Cavan,  North  Ireland,  in  1811. 
Although  now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  he  is  still  of  clear 
mind  and  memory,  and  recalls  with  perfect  distinctness 
the  many  scenes  of  his  active  life.  He  is  still  living  on 
the  place  which  he  purchased,  in  1850,  on  French  Prairie, 
near  Saint  Paul.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  physical  proportion, 
being  in  his  prime,  five  feet,  eleven  inches  tall,  and  full 
chested,  broad  shouldered,  and  erect,  and  weighing  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  He  has  the  finely 
moulded  Celtic  features,  and  genial  expression  of  the  land 
of  Ulster,  and  enjoys  the  fine  wit  and  humor  for  which 
his  race  is  famous.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  but  learn- 
ing much  of  the  opportunities  in  Canada,  concluded  to 
cross  the  ocean  to  improve  the  conditions  of  himself  and 
his  family.  It  was  about  that  period  when  assisted  emi- 
gration from  East  Britain  was  in  vogue,  and  mechanics 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  were  loaned  10-£  sterling  for  each 
member  of  the  family,  to  take  up  free  homes  in  Canada ; 
the  loan  to  be  returned  after  a  certain  time.  The  Cos- 
groves  not  being  from  that  city,  did  not  enjoy  this  loan, 
but  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  other  opportuni- 
ties offered  all  the  immigrants,  which  were  a  concession 
of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  free,  and  an  outfit  of  goods 
necessary  to  setting  up  a  home  in  the  new  land. 

Taking  passage  on  a  lumber  ship,  the  Eliza,  of  Dublin, 
at  a  rate  of  3£  each,  and  furnishing  their  own  victualing, 
they  made  a  speedy  and  prosperous  voyage,  some  con- 
siderable glimpses  of  which  remain  in  the  memory  of  Mr. 
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Cosgrove,  after  the  lapse  of  eighty  years.  He  remembers 
well,  also,  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  home,  the  auction 
of  the  family  belongings,  and  the  general  sense  of  hope 
and  abandon  with  which  they  cut  loose  from  the  shores 
of  the  old  world.  None  of  the  family,  probably,  had  any 
considerable  appreciation  of  the  vast  race  movement  to 
which  they  as  units  of  society  were  answering,  but  felt 
keenly  the  bracing  effect  of  increased  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm which  that  movement  imparted. 

In  Canada  they  hastened  to  secure  their  possessions, 
locating  the  one  hundred-acre  lot  of  their  own,  in  the  hard 
timber  woods  out  on  the  boulder-sprinkled  soil  of  lower 
Canada,  in  the  Dalhousie  township,  within  five  miles  of 
Lanark,  and  obtaining  a  free  government  outfit  at  the 
government  store  at  Lanark.  Here  young  Hugh  spent 
the  most  of  his  boyhood,  helping  to  clear  the  farm,  be- 
coming an  expert  axeman,  burning  the  hard  wood,  from 
the  ashes  of  which  was  leached  the  potash  that  paid  for 
the  clearing ;  and  also  getting  his  education  at  the  free 
school.  He  recalls  these  as  very  happy  years,  and  the 
pride  and  joy  that  all  the  family  took  in  owning  their  own 
home  did  very  much  to  form  his  character  on  a  more 
liberal  and  progressive  plan  than  could  have  been  had  in 
old  world  conditions.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
married  to  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Richard  Rositer, — ''a 
glorious  good  man,"  of  Perth.  Learning  at  length  that 
land  of  abetter  quality,  less  stony,  was  vacant  *'out  west," 
a  move  was  made  to  Chatham,  in  Canada  West,  as  then 
known.  Having  a  ''birth-right  claim,"  as  it  was  called, 
to  one  hundred  acres,  and  finding  that  he  could  make  a 
purchase  adjoining  of  one  hundred  acres  of  ''clerical 
land,"  the  young  farmer  laid  out  his  two  hundred-acre 
farm,  and  made  buildings  to  improve  it.  But  learning 
that  land  was  still  better  the  farther  west  one  went,  he 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  Detroit  River. 
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But  just  at  this  juncture  all  things  were  thrown  in  con- 
fusion by  the  uprising  of  the  ''Patriots/'  the  extent  of 
whose  organization  was  not  known.  There  was  great 
alarm  felt,  and  the  Canadian  nnilitia  were  likely  to  be 
called  out.  Now  the  Cosgroves  had  been  duly  taught 
that  ''the  Yankees"  were  terrible  people,  almost  ready 
to  eat  innocent  people  from  the  old  country.  But  now 
that  the  Canadian  side  looked  warlike,  Mrs,  Casgrove  said 
to  her  husband  :  *'Very  likely  now  you  will  be  called  out 
with  the  militia,  and  I  will  he  left  alone  ;  why  not  cross 
over  into  the  United  States,  and  begin  there?*'  She  was 
acquainted,  moreover,  with  a  family  in  Detroit,  Mr. 
Cosgrove  acted  upon  the  suggestion,  and  this  led  into  a 
very  much  larger  field  of  operations. 

They  found  life  on  the  American  jside  much  more  in- 
tense and  extensive,  and  discovered  that  the  Yankees, 
instead  of  being  a  species  of  man-eaters,  were  royal  good 
fellows. 

Having  saved  some  money  for  a  new  start,  he  pru- 
dently looked  about  how  to  invest  it  so  as  to  make  in- 
crease as  he  crossed  the  line.  He  found  at  the  custom 
house  that  duty  on  cattle  was  low.  He  bought  cows» 
selling  at  $10  each  in  Canada,  which  he  disposed  of  in 
Michigan  at  as  much  as  |40  each, — his  first  **good  luck,'* 
This  gave  him  some  ready  money  to  begin  business. 

Fortunately  in  disposing  of  his  cattle  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  Mr*  Baxon,  a  business  man  of  very  high 
character,  recently  from  New  Jersey,  He  was,  indeed, 
not  only  a  strict  business  man,  but  strictly  relifrious,  and 
a  crank  in  habits  of  morality,  taking  pains  to  advise 
young  men  against  bad  habits*  By  this  Mr*  Saxon,  Cos- 
grove  was  interested  in  taking  work,  just  being  begun 
on  the  railway  line  from  Detroit  to  Chicago^  Illinois,  then 
a  landing  place  on  the  marshy  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
'*Why  not  take  a  contract?''  asked  Mr*  Saxon,  who  had 
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himself  the  work  of  locating  a  twenty-mile  section  of  the 
road ;  and  offered  all  assistance  necessary  in  making 
bids,  and  was  willing  to  guarantee  Cosgrove 's  responsi- 
bility. By  this  great  service  a  paying  contract  was  se- 
cured of  grading  a  section  of  road.  The  contract  was 
profitable,  and  the  ins  and  outs  of  business  were  learned 
^-especially  the  art  of  how  to  employ  and  work  other 
men  profitably, — Mr.  Saxon,  the  ever  ready  friend,  fre- 
quently giving  the  young  immigrant  helpful  advice. 

Having'  saved  something  like  $5,000  from  his  opera- 
tions, he  was  next  visited  by  a  coterie  of  eastern  men  who 
were  coming  west  to  mend  tlieir  fortunes — to  go  to  Chi- 
cago, and  take  a  contract  of  excavating  and  filling  on  the 
great  projected  canal  from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi — a 
work  only  just  completed  at  this  day.  It  was  then  begun 
under  state  control.  He  soon  discovered  that  he  was  the 
only  capitalist  in  the  number,  and  in  order  to  save  the 
job,  bought  out  the  main  man,  a  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  a 
contract  of  $80,000.  This  was  finished  to  advantage, 
although  the  state  suspended  operations.  Prices  were 
excellent,  some  of  the  rock  excavating  being  done  at  fifty 
to  seventy-five  cents,  and  rock  filling  at  $1.25  per  square 
yard.  Further  contracts  were  taken,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  prices  were  forced  down.  In  following  up  the  rail- 
way development,  a  residence  was  made  at  Joliet,  where 
he  bought  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  on  which 
much  of  the  city  now  stands.  But  two  things  acted  as 
a  motive  to  make  him  look  elsewhere.  One  was  the 
malaria  of  the  Illinois  prairie  ;  the  other  was  the  report 
of  Oregon. 

A  newspaper  man  by  the  name  of  Hudson,  of  the  Joliet 
Cowrie?',  who  had  come  to  Oregon,  wrote  back  very  favor- 
able accounts  of  that  then  territory,  especially  praising 
the  equable  climate.  A  number  of  Joliet  men,  among 
whom  were  Lot  Whitcomb  and  James  McKay,  read  these 
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articles  with  interest^  and  finally  made  up  tlioir  minds  to 
cross  the  couutry  to  Oregon,  a  name  that  was  to  the  old 
west  about  what  the  new  world  was  to  the  old*  Lot  Whit- 
comb,  a  man  of  affairs,  who  afterwards  made  himself 
famous  in  Oregon  as  a  steamboat  man,  thought  Oregon 
would  be  a  great  place  for  contractors  and  men  able  to 
carry  on  large  undertakings,  as  he  heard  tliat  there  were 
few  such  there. 

In  April,  1847,  accordingly,  a  party  of  thirteen  fami- 
lies were  ready  to  start,  Cosgrove  had  been  trading  dur- 
ing the  winter,  to  get  suitable  wagons  and  ox  teams.  He 
preferred  to  make  the  eventful  journey  comfortably  and 
safely,  and  lack  nothing  that  forethought  could  provide - 
He  did  not  belong  to  the  poorer  class,  who  had  to  make 
the  trip  partly  on  faith.  Three  well  made,  well  built 
wagons,  drawn  each  by  three  yoke  of  oxeu^ — young  oxeu — 
and  a  band  of  fifteen  cows  constituted  his  outfit.  He  had 
young  men  as  drivers,  and  his  family  was  comfortably 
housed  under  the  big  canvas  tops. 

He  now  recalls  the  journey  that  followed  as  one  of  the 
plaasantest  incidents  of  his  life.  It  was  a  long  picnic, 
the  changing  scenes  of  the  journey,  the  animals  of  the 
prairie,  the  Indians,  the  traders  and  trappers  of  tlie  moun- 
tain  country;  the  progress  of  the  season,  which  was  ex- 
ceptionally mild,  just  about  sufficed  to  keep  up  the  inter- 
est ^  and  formed  a  sort  of  mental  culture  that  the  world 
has  rarely  oflered.  Almost  all  Jnigralion  haa  been  car- 
ried on  in  circumstances  of  danger  and  distress,  but  this 
was,  although  daring  in  the  extreme,  a  summer  jaunty 
with  nothing  to  vitiate  the  effect  of  the  great  changes  in 
making  out  the  American  type. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  journey  have  the  in* 
Merest  of  being  recalled  by  a  pioneer  now  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  showing  what  sharp  lines  the  original  experiences 
had  drawn  on  the  mind,  and  also  being  in  themselves 
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worthy  of  preservation.  However  much  alike  may  have 
befen  the  journeyings  across  the  plains  in  general  features, 
in  each  particular  case,  it  was  different  from  all  others, 
and  no  true  comprehension  of  the  whole  journey,  the 
movement  of  civilization  across  the  American  continent, 
can  be  gained  without  all  the  details  ;  the  memory  of  one 
supplying  one  thing,  and  that  of  another  supplying  an- 
other. The  experiences  of  the  Cosgroves  were  those  of 
the  pleasantest  kinds,  the  better-to-do  way  of  doing  it, 
without  danger,  sickness,  great  fatigue,  or  worry,  and 
with  no  distress. 

After  making  the  drive  across  Iowa  and  Missouri,  in 
the  springtime,  when  the  grass  was  starting  and  growing, 
the  Missouri  River  was  crossed,  waiting  almost  a  week 
for  their  turn  at  Saint  Joe,  and  then  they  were  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  the  plains  and  the  Indian  country  before 
them.  An  ''organization"  was  duly  effected.  Nothing 
showed  the  American  character  more  distinctly  than  the 
impulse  to  "organize,"  whenever  two  or  three  were  gath- 
ered together.  It  was  the  social  spirit.  There  was  no 
lack  of  materials,  as  besides  this  party  of  thirteen  families, 
there  were  hundreds  of  others  gathering  at  Saint  Joe,  the 
immigration  of  that  year  amounting  to  almost  two  thou- 
sand persons.  A  train  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
wagons  was  soon  made  up,  and  Lot  Whitcomb  was  elected 
captain.  Mr.  Cosgrove  says,  "I  was  elected  something. 
I  have  forgotten  what  it  w^as" — but  some  duty  was  as- 
signed to  each  and  all,  and  the  big  train  moved. 

Almost  immediately  upon  starting,  however,  they  were 
met  by  some  trappers  coming  out  of  the  mountains,  who 
said,  *'  You  will  never  get  through  that  way  ;  but  break 
up  in  small  parties  of  not  over  fifteen  wagons  each." 

It  soon  proved  as  the  trappers  said.  The  fondness  of 
organization,  and  liaving  officers,  is  only  exceeded  among 
Americans  by  the  fondness  of  ''going  it  on  one's  own 
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hook;"  and  this,  coupled  with  the  delays  of  the  train, 
broke  up  Lot  Whitcomb's  company  in  two  days,  In  a 
company,  as  large  as  that,  a  cloBe  organization  was  next 
to  impossible.  A  trifling  break  down  or  accident  to  one 
hindered  all,  and  the  progress  of  the  whole  body  was  de- 
termined by  the  slowest  ox.  When  Mr.  Cosgrove  sepa- 
rated his  three  fine  wagons,  and  active  young  oxen,  and 
drove  out  on  the  prairie,  Captain  Whitcomb  said,  **that 
settles  it.  If  Cosgrove  won*t  staj'  by  me,  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  keep  the  company  together.'"  With  thirteen 
wagons,  and  oxen  well  matched,  all  went  welK 

Indians  of  many  tribes  were  gathered  or  camped  at 
Saint  Joe,  and  followed  the  train  along  the  now  well  trav- 
eled road,  Tliey  were  polite  as  Frenchmen,  bowing  or 
tipping  their  hats,  which  were  worn  by  some,  as  they 
rode  along.  They  expected  some  little  present,  usuall}-, 
Imt  were  well  satisfied  with  any  article  that  might  be 
given  ;  and  the  immigrants  expected  to  pass  out  a  little 
tobacco  or  sugar,  or  some  trifle. 

There  was  but  one  affair  with  Indians  tliat  had  any  seri- 
ous side.  This  occurred  at  Castle  Rock,  an  eminence  out 
on  the  prairie,  some  hundreds  of  mile^  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, Here  the  train  was  visited,  after  making  the  after- 
noon encampment,  by  a  party  of  about  forty  mounted 
Pawnees,  clothed  only  in  buffalo  robes.  They  seemed 
friendly,  asking  for  sugar  and  tobacco,  as  usual.  But 
as  they  rode  off,  they  disclosed  tlieir  purpose — making  a 
sudden  swoop,  to  stampede  the  cattle  and  the  horses  of 
the  train.  The  young  men  of  the  train,  however,  in- 
stantly ran  for  the  trail  ropes  of  their  horses,  and  began 
discharging  their  pieces  at  the  Indians,  who,  perhaps, 
were  more  in  sport  than  in  earnest,  or,  at  least,  simply 
'•saucing*'  the  immigrants  ;  and  wheeled  off  to  the  liills, 
letting  tlic  stock  go. 

But  this  was  not  all  of  it,  as  the  Pawnees  soon  overtook 
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two  men  of  the  train  who  were  out  hunting,  and,  quickly 
surrounding  them,  began  making  sport,  passing  jokes, 
and  pointing  at  the  men  and  laughing  to  one  another ; 
and  ended  by  commanding  the  alarmed  and  mystified 
hunters  to  take  oflF  their  clothes,  article  by  article,  begin- 
ning with  their  boots.  When  it  came  to  giving  up  their 
shirts,  one  of  the  white  men  hesitated,  but  was  speedily 
brought  to  time  by  a  smart  stroke  across  the  shoulders 
by  the  Indian  chief's  bow.  When  the  two  white  men 
were  entirely  disrobed,  the  Pawnees  again  made  remarks, 
and  then  commanded  them  to  run  for  camp ;  but  con- 
siderately threw  their  boots  after  them,  saying  they  did 
not  want  them .  Much  crestfallen,  the  two  forlorn  hunters 
came  out  of  the  hills,  ''clipping  it  as  fast  as  they  could 
go"  to  the  train,  which  was  already  excited,  and  thought 
at  first  that  this  was  a  fresh  onslaught  of  the  savages. 
The  men  of  the  train,  however,  were  not  very  sorry  for 
the  young  fellows,  as  they  were  notorious  boasters,  and 
from  the  first  had  been  declaring  that  they  would  shoot, 
first  or  last,  one  Indian  a  piece  before  they  reached  Ore- 
gon. 

The  animal  life,  as  it  gradually  was  encountered,  was 
a  source  of  great  interest.  The  gentle  and  fleet,  but  curi- 
ous, antelopes  were  the  first  game.  Mr.  Cosgrove  had 
two  very  large  and  swift  greyhounds,  w^hicli  were  able  to 
overtake  the  antelopes.  But  the  meat  of  these  animals 
was  not  very  greatly  relished,  being  rather  dry. 

The  wolves  were  the  most  constant  attendants  of  the 
train,  appearing  daily,  and  howling  nightly.  These  were 
the  large  gray  wolves,  much  like  our  forest  species  ;  also, 
a  handsome  cream-colored  animal,  and  the  black  kind, 
and  most  curious  of  all,  the  variety  that  was  marked 
with  a  dark  stripe  down  the  back,  crossed  by  another 
over  the  slioulders.  Then  the  coyotes  were  innumerable, 
and  yelped  at  almost  every  camp  fire.     Shooting  at  the 
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wolves,  ho\vevei%  was  nothing  more  tluui  a  waste  of  am- 
munition^ and  these  animals  were  at  length  disregarded. 
Even  the  greyhounds  learned  to  let  them  severely  alone, 
for  tliough  at  first  giving  chase  ferociously,  they  ^oon 
found  a  pack  of  fierce  wolves  no  fun,  and  were  chased 
back  even  more  ferociously  than  they  started  out. 

Tlie  cities  of  the  prairie  dog«  were  interesting  places, 
and  tlie  tiny  chirp,  a  yelp,  of  the  guardian  of  the  door, 
became  a  familiar  soLind,  Mr.  Cosgrove  recalls  shooting 
one  of  these,  finding  it  much  like  a  chipmunk,  only  of 
larger  size. 

But  the  great  animal  of  the  prairie  was  the  buffalo. 
The  vast  herds  of  these  grand  animals  impressed  the 
travelers  of  the  plains  cjuite  difierentlyj  almost  always 
giving  a  shock  of  strange  surprise.  One  immigrant  re- 
calls that  his  first  thought  at  seeing  distant  buffaloes,  but 
few  in  number,  in  the  sparkling  distance,  was  that  they 
were  rabbits.  With  Mr.  Cosgrove's  party  there  were  in- 
dications enough  of  the  animals.  Indeed, the  plains  were 
strewn  with  tlie  buffalo  chips,  and  It  was  tlie  regular 
thing,  noon  and  evening,  as  they  came  to  camp,  for  each 
man  to  take  his  sack  and  gather  enough  of  tliem  for  the 
camp  fire  ;  and  coming  to  the  Platte  Valley  they  found 
the  region  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  thousandi^ 
of  the  animals,  which  had  probaldy  come  north  too  soon, 
and  were  caught  in  the  last  blizzard  of  the  winter;  but 
no  live  buffaloes  were  seen.  But  at  length,  as  the  train 
crested  a  slope,  and  a  vast  expanse  of  prairie  opened  in 
view,  Mr,  Gosgrove  looked  over,  and  seeing  what  seemed 
brown,  shaggy  tufts  thickly  studding  the  distance  as  far 
as  eye  could  reach,  he  exclaimed,  '*We  shall  have  plenty 
of  firewood  now  !  No  need  of  gathering  cliips  tonight !" 
He  thought  the  vast  Platte  Valley  was  covered  with 
stunted  clumps  of  brush-wood.  One  of  the  girls  was 
4  1 
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near,  however,  and  after  looking,  cried  out,  '*See,  they 
are  moving!"  Then  first  he  realized  it  was  a  herd  of 
buffaloes.  Nor  were  they  simply  grazing  ;  they  were  on 
the  run  and  bearing  down  on  the  train.  The  cry  of 
"buffaloes!"  was  passed  back.  It  was  not  altogether 
safe  to  be  in  the  path  of  such  an  immense  herd,  and  the 
train  was  quickly  halted,  the  Avagon  pins  drawn,  and  a 
band  of  hunters  quickly  w^ent  out  on  horseback  to  meet 
the  host,  and  also  to  get  buffalo  meat.  The  herd  divi- 
ded, leaving  the  train  clear  and  the  oxen  standing  their 
ground.  One  part  went  off  to  the  hills  ;  the  other  took 
the  fords  of  the  Platte,  making  the  water  boil  as  they 
dashed  through.  Enough  were  shot  to  stock  the  train  ; 
yet  the  herd  was  so  vast  that  at  least  four  hours  elapsed 
before  the  last  flying  columns  had  galloped  by — like  the 
last  shags  of  a  thundercloud.  What  a  picture — thirteen 
families  with  their  oxen  and  wagons,  sitting  quietly  in 
the  midday  blaze,  while  a  buffalo  troop,  perhaps  one 
hundred  thousand  strong,  or  even  more,  dashed  past  on 
either  side.  The  best  method  of  preparing  the  buffalo 
meat  wns  by  jerking  it,  over  a  slow  fire  of  sagebrush 
sticks;  the  meat  l)eing  sliced  thin,  and  dried  in  the  smoke 
in  one  niglit.  At  a  later  time,  when  buffalo  had  become 
as  familiar  as  cattle,  however,  the  train  was  stopped  by 
one  single  nionarcli.  It  was  just  at  evening,  and  the  man 
detailed  to  go  ahead  to  find  a  good  camping  place  was 
out  of  sight.  A  shot  was  heard,  liowever,  and  the  startled 
train  was  halted,  and  the  king-pins  were  drawn,  all  ready 
for  any  emergency  ;    for  it  might  be  Indians  ahead. 

The  picket  soon  was  seen,  riding  at  top  speed,  and  cry- 
ing as  he  came,  ''Don't  shoot,  don't  shoot!"  and  just 
behind  him  was  an  enormous  buffalo,  charging  the  whole 
train.  The  animal  did  not  stoj)  until  within  a  few  rods, 
and  then  only  with  lowered  head,  and  huge  square  shoul- 
ders.    The  difficulty  of  shooting  him  without  inducing 
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him  to  make  a  ehnrge,  if  not  dropped,  was  at  once  ap- 
parent. But  at  length,  at  a  signal,  about  fifteen  rifle 
balls  were  poured  into  hie  front ;  and  after  a  moment  he 
began  to  reel  from  side  to  side,  and  tlien  fell  over.  Even 
then  no  one  dared  to  go  and  cut  tlie  throat,  to  bleed  him  ; 
but  after  a  time  one  cried,  'Til  do  it  V  and  the  deed  was 
done.  Tt  required  several  yoke  of  oxen  to  make  a  team 
strong  enough  to  drag  him  to  camp,  and  his  estimated 
weight  w^as  twenty-two  hundred  pounds. 

The  last  buffalo  meat  was  from  an  animal  that  had  just 
been  killed  by  a  party  of  trappers  near  the  divide  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  As  for  deer  and  elk,  none  of  these 
were  seen  on  the  plains.  Birds  of  tlie  prairie  were  abund- 
ant, especially  the  sago  hens,  as  the  more  arid  regions 
were  crossed  ;  but  tlie  ttayor  of  this  fowl  was  too  high 
for  the  ordinary  appetite.  Rattles^snakes  were  innumer- 
able, but  no  one  of  the  train  su tiered  from  tliese  reptiles 
except  a  girL  This  occurred  at  Independence  Rock,  As 
the  young  lady  was  clambering  among  the  crevices,  she 
incidentally  placed  her  hand  upon  a  snake,  which  struck. 
Large  doses  of  whiskey,  however,  soon  neutralized  the 
venom. 

After  crossing  the  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Snake  River,  the  numberless  salmon  of 
the  streams  become  the  wild  food  in  place  of  the  buffalo 
meat  of  the  plains.  At  Salmon  Falls  there  were  many 
Indians  of  different  western  tribes  taking  the  fish  as  they 
ascended  the  rapids.  In  consequence,  the  royal  Chinook 
was  sold  very  cheap ;  for  a  brass  button  one  could  buy 
all  that  he  could  carr}^  away.  Here  occurred  a  laughable 
incident.  Tl)e  whole  camp  was  almost  stampeded  by  one 
wild  Indian.  He  was  a  venerable  fellow,  dressed  in  a  tall 
old  silk  hat,  and  a  vest,  and  walked  pompously  as  if  con- 
scious of  his  Finery  ;  his  clothing,  however,  being  nothing 
except  the  hat  and  vest.    At  his  approach,  the  camp  was 
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alarmed.  The  more  modest  hastily  retreated  to  their 
tents;  and  some  of  the  men,  angry  that  their  wives  should 
be  insulted,  were  for  shooting  the  inconsiderate  visitor. 
A  young  married  man,  whose  bride  was  particularly  scan- 
dalized, was  greatly  exasperated.  But  the  object  of  the 
old  Indian  was  merely  peaceable  barter.  He  carried  in 
each  hand  an  immense  fish  ;  and  Mr.  Cosgrove,  seeing 
his  inoffensive  purpose,  bade  the  boys  be  moderate,  and 
going  out  to  meet  him,  hastily  sawed  a  button  from  his 
coat,  with  which  he  purchased  the  fish,  and  sent  the  old 
fellow  off  thoroughly  satisfied. 

On  the  Umatilla,  after  crossing  the  Blue  Mountains, 
with  all  their  wonders  of  peak  and  valley,  as  they  were 
camped  beside  the  river,  the  immigrants  were  visited  by 
Doctor  Whitman  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spauld- 
ing.  Mr.  Cosgrove  remembers  them  all  very  distinctly. 
Doctor  Whitfnan  he  describes  as  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned, of  easy  bearing,  and  hair  perhaps  a  little  tinged 
with  gray;  and  very  affable.  Mrs.  Whitman  was  remark- 
ably fine  looking,  and  much  more  noticeable  tlian  Mrs. 
Spaulding.  Mr.  Cosgrove  has  especial  reason  to  remem- 
ber the  missionaries,  because,  himself  not  being  well,  and 
this  circumstance  being  discovered  by  tliem,  he  was  the 
recipient  of  various  little  delicacies,  of  fruit,  etc.,  not  to 
be  had  in  the  train.  .V  trade  was  also  made  between  him- 
self and  Whitman,  of  a  young  cow  that  had  become  foot- 
sore, and  could  go  no  further,  for  a  very  good  horse. 
Doctor  Whitman,  says  Mr.  Cosgrove,'' was  a  glorious  good 
man;''  and  the  news  of  his  massacre  by  the  Indians  a 
few  months  later,  went  over  Oregon  with  a  shock  like  the 
loss  of  a  personal  friend. 

Mr.  Spaulding  gave  notice  of  a  preaching  service  to  be 
held  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  camp,  and  some  of 
the  immigrants  attended.     The  coming  of  the  Catholic 
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priests  to  that  region  was  alluded  to  iu  the  sermon,  and 
they  were  spoken  of  as  intruders. 

At  The  Dalles  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  among 
the  immigrants  as  to  the  best  route  to  follow  into  tlie 
Willamette  Valley  ;  whether  over  tlie  mountains  or  down 
the  Cohimbia  by  hat-eaux  to  Vancouver.  However,  this 
was  easily  settled  for  Mr,  Cosgrove's  family.  Word  hav- 
ing reached  Vancouver  that  thrre  were  immigrants  arriv- 
ing, bateaux  were  sent  up  and  in  readiness.  The  price 
asked  for  the  service  was  moderate,  and  the  voyage  was 
made  quickly  and  comfortably.  The  wagons  were  taken 
to  pieces  and  loaded  iipon  tlie  boats,  and  the  teamsters 
had  no  dirticulty  in  driving  the  oxen  by  tlie  old  trail, 
.swimming  them  across  the  Columbia. 

James  McKay,  a  traveling  companion,  not  being  ai>le 
then  —  though  afterwards  a  wealthy  man  —  to  employ  a 
bateaux,  built  a  raft,  which  brought  him  through  safely. 
Others  went  over  the  mountains. 

On  arrival  at  V^aneouver^  Mr,  C-osgrove  found  a  small 
house,  with  a  big  hreplace,  whicli  lie  rented,  and  lioused 
his  family,  feeling  as  happy  as  a  king  to  be  under  a  roof 
once  more.  Here  he  could  leave  his  family  safely  while 
he  looked  over  the  country. 

By  the  time  that  he  reached  the  Cascades,  the  early 
autumn  rains  were  falling  gently,  and  at  Vancouver  they 
were  continuing ;  l>ut  they  seemed  so  light  and  %varm  as 
to  cause  littTe  discomfort ;  and  the  Indians  were  noticed 
going  around  in  it  unconcernedly  barefooted. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Cosgrove  was  eagerly  advised  by 
Daniel  Lownsdale  to  locate  a  claim  immediately  back  of 
liis  own,  on  what  is  now  included  io  a  part  of  the  Port- 
land townsite.  But  the  timber  here  was  so  dense,  and 
the  hills  so  abrupt  that  lie  saw  no  possible  chance  to  make 
a  living  there,  and  decided  to  look  further. 

Valuable  advice  was  given  by  Peter  Speen  Ogden,  then 
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governor  of  the  fort.  Mr.  Cosgrove  was  quite  for  going 
down  the  river  to  Clatsop,  so  as  to  be  by  the  ocean.  Mr. 
Ogden  said,  however,  ''It  depends  on  what  you  are  able 
to  do.  If  you  want  to  go  into  the  timber,  go  to  Puget 
Sound  ;  if  you  want  to  farm,  go  up  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley." 

Mr.  Cosgrove  decided  that  as  he  knew  nothing  of  lum- 
bering, but  did  know  something  of  farming,  that  he  had 
better  proceed  to  the  farming  country. 

Coming  on  up  the" Willamette  Valley,  he  was  met  every- 
where in  the  most  friendly  fashion  ;  especially  so  by  Mr. 
Hudson,  the  newspaper  man  of  the  Joliet  Courier ^  who 
constrained  him,  "right  or  wrong,"  to  turn  his  cattle  into 
a  fine  field  of  young  wheat  to  pasture  over  night.  Hud- 
son was  living  a  few  miles  above  Oregon  City,  opposite 
Rock  Island,  and  was  a  flourishing  farmer.  He  went  to 
the  California  mines,  and  was  very  fortunate,  discovering 
a  pocket  in  the  American  River  bed,  in  a  crease  in  the 
rocks,  so  rich  that  he  dared  not  leave  it,  but  worked  with- 
out cessation  a  number  of  days,  ordering  his  meals  brought 
to  him,  at  an  ounce  of  gold  dust  each,  and  took  over  $22,- 
000  from  his  claim. 

Meeting  Baptiste  Dorio,  of  Saint  Louis,  on  French  Prai- 
rie, he  proceeded  with  him  to  look  up  farm  lands.  At 
Dorio's  a  somewhat  laugliable  incident  occurred.  It  was, 
at  that  early  day,  the  custom  for  all  to  carry  knife  and 
fork  with  them,  and  these  were  the  only  individual  arti- 
cles of  table  furniture.  The  meal,  usually  beef  and  pota- 
toes, was  jDlaced  on  an  immense  trencher,  hewed  out  of 
an  oak  log,  and  around  this  all  sat,  and  each  helped  him- 
self at  his  side  of  tlie  trencher. 

Mr.  Cosgrove  ate  heartily  of  the  fine  beef,  which,  how- 
ever, he  noticed  looked  rather  white.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  meal  Dorio  asked  suddenly,  *' Which  do  you  like 
best,  ox  beef  or  horse  beef?"     ''I  do  not  know  that  I 
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coLild  answer  that/*  said  the  fresh  arrival/*  as  I  have 
never  yet  eaten  horse  beef?''  ^*Yes^  you  have/*  said  the 
Frenchman  imperturbably ;  'Hhat  was  horse  beef  that 
you  have  just  eaten/' — a  piece  of  information  that  ne<^rly 
ruined  Mr,  Cosgrove's  digestion  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

He  found  the  Canadian  farmers  ready  to  dispose  of 
their  places,  and  wan  beseiged  by  many  who  had  nquart^ 
mile  claims  to  sell  for  $100,  or  less,  each  ;  and  with  the 
fertile  prairie,  its  deep  sod,  tall  graws,  and  expanse  diver- 
sified with  strips  of  forest  trees,  or  lordly  old  groves,  he 
was  very  much  pleased.  Coming  to  Saint  Paul  he  found 
entertaiumeot  at  the  Catholic  mission,  and  by  a  Mr* 
Jones,  who  wan  employed  then  as  foreman,  he  was  fur- 
nished much  valuable  information.  B}^  the  bnisqueness 
of  Fatlier  Baklu,  in  charge  of  the  establishment,  he  was, 
however,  rather  taken  aback.  When  he  was  ready  to  go, 
and  went  to  the  father  to  tell  him  so,  with  the  idea  of 
oflering  pay  for  his  entertainment,  tlu*  reverend  gentle- 
juan  simply  rtquarked,  ^^Well,  the  road  is  ready  for  yon/' 
Nevertheless,  with  St,  Paul  he  -was  well  pleased,  Tliere 
was  a  church  and  a  schaol,  and  a  good  place  to  sell  his 
produce.  He  therefor*"  purchased  tlie  st^ction  adjoining 
the  mission,  paying  |H(MJ, — two  o.\eu  and  two  cows,  and 
included  in  the  bargain  was  the  use  of  a  fairly  good  house . 

He  had  some  stout  soil  plows  of  much  better  make  tlian 
those  of  the  Canadians,  and  at  once,  as  the  winter  %vas 
open,  began  to  break  the  prairie,  and  sowed  forty  acres  to 
wheat.  His  family  were  comfortably  established,  but  met 
rather  a  severe  shock  as  they  went  to  meeting  for  the  first 
time.  With  feminine  interest  and  delight  his  wife  and 
tlaughters  brought  out  their  best  dresses  and  bonnets,  an 
they  would  at  Chicago  or  Joliet,  Mr,  Cosgrove  himself 
selected  his  best  suit  for  the  occasion — he  had  three  with 
him,  a  blue,  and  a  gray  frock,  and  a  swallowtail  coat. 
The  swallowtail  and  a  rather  high  silk  hat,  and  the  other 
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accompaniments  of  full  dress,  was  the  suit  that  he  chose. 
At  the  meeting,  however,  where  the  appearance  of  the 
strangers  caused  minute  observation,  the  men  all  sitting 
on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other,  there  were  no 
bonnets, — the  women  wore  only  a  red  handkerchief  tied 
over  the  head  ;  and  the  latest  style  bonnets  from  the  east 
created  not  only  admiration,  but  much  suppressed — 
though  not  very  well  suppressed — merriment  in  the  con- 
gregation . 

On  returning  home  Mrs.  Cosgrove  was  very  much  dis- 
spirited,  and  exclaimed,  **To  think  that  I  have  brought 
my  family  here  to  raise  them  in  such  a  place  as  this !" 
However,  taking  up  the  difficulty  in  a  truly  womanly 
way,  she  soon  had  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  mak- 
ing sun-bonnets,  and  then  instructed  them  how  to  weave 
wheat  straw  and  make  chip  hats  ;  and  in  course  of  time 
they  even  put  on  bonnets.  Not  so,  however,  with  Mr. 
Cosgrove's  swallowtail  coat  and  silk  hat.  These  were 
such  a  mark  for  ridicule  that  he  never  tried  them  again, 
at  least  in  that  circle  ;  but  found  his  blue  frock  good 
enough.  Indeed,  even  to  this  day,  swell  dress  is  much 
despised  among  Oregon  men. 

However,  the  placid  life  of  the  Oregon  farmer  was  not 
to  be  long  continued.  The  California  mines  broke  out, 
and  Mr.  Cosgrove  was  contrained  to  go  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  settlers.  He  made  two  trips,  returning  the  first 
time  after  a  month's  mining  to  spend  the  winter.  The 
second  time,  which  was  prolonged  to  a  stay  of  about 
twenty  months  in  the  mines,  he  made  very  successful, 
but  occasion  arising  to  sell  his  store  in  the  mines  for 
$16,000,  he  finally  decided  to  do  so,  and  taking  his  dust, 
went  down  to  San  Francisco  to  look  for  a  ship  for  the 
Columbia. 

While  at  the  bustling  town  he  was  induced  to  invest 
$16,000  in  a  stock  of  goods,  which  he  brought  to  Oregon, 
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and  mi  up  a  store  at  Saint  PauL  Here  he  contiiiued  in 
business  for  a  number  of  years,  but  says  tliat  be  dis- 
covered he  was  not  cut  out  for  a  merchant,  and  so  in 
course  of  time  fell  back  upon  the  farm. 

The  place  upon  which  he  is  now  living,  which  is  part 
prairie  and  part  wood  laud,  of  fine  qualitj,  is  immediately 
adjoining  his  original  square  mile,  which  he  sold,  as  under 
i\\9  donation  act,  but  one  square  mile  could  be  claimed. 
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By  H,  E.  Lyman. 

William  M.  Case,  a  pioneer  of  1844,  who  is  still  living 
on  the  donation  claim  taken  by  him  in  1845  on  French 
Prairie,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  not  far  from 
the  Ohio  line,  in  1820,  He  is  consequently  now  eighty 
years  of  age,  but  is  still  vigorous,  of  unimpaired  memory, 
firm  voice,  and  still  master  of  att'airs  on  his  large  farm 
of  over  one  thousand  acres.  He  is  six  feet  tall,  of  wiry 
build,  and  rather  nervous  temperament,  and  very  dis- 
tinctively an  American.  In  mind  he  is  intensely  positive 
of  the  most  definite  views  and  opinions,  and  has  the  pecul- 
iarly  American  qualities  of  fondness  for  concrete  affairs. 
His  hair  and  beard  are  now  nearly  snow  white,  and  worn 
long;  and  his  face  is  almost  as  venerable  as  that  of  the 
poet  Bryant,  which  it  somewhat  resembles* 

His  life  covers  almost  numberless  interesting  experi- 
ences, but  is  perhaps  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
part  played  by  the  Oregonians  in  the  California  mines. 
This  sketch  will  be  confined  more  particularly  to  the  pe- 
culiar facts  of  his  life  not  common  to  all  the  pioneers. 
Mr.  Case  is  particularly  the  man  who  can  tell  of  the  effects 
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of  the  gold  mining  and  California  life  upon  Oregon  and 
Oregonians,  and  he  can  explain  a  number  of  facts,  quite 
apparent  in  their  effects,  but  seldom  or  never  given  in 
their  causes,  of  the  feeling  that  has  arisen  between  Cali- 
fornians  and  Oregonians. 

It  was  an  interesting  incident  that  first  directed  his 
attention  to  Oregon.  By  William  Henry  Harrison,  while 
serving  as  delegate  to  congress  from  the  then  territory  of 
Indiana,  public  documents  were  forwarded  freely  to  his 
constituents.  To  William  M.'s  father,  who  was  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Harrison's,  there  came,  among  other  vol- 
umes, a  journal  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  to 
the  Columbia  River.  Over  this  the  boy  used  to  poi*e, 
even  while  still  young,  and  out  of  the  crabbed  volume, 
whose  matter  (certainly  not  the  literary  style)  interested 
the  whole  nation,  a  most  vivid  picture  was  constructed 
of  Oregon  scenery,  with  the  big  trees,  and  the  mild  cli- 
mate, and  grass  green  all  the  winter.  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  come  to  Oregon  when  he  was  old  enough.  Before 
he  was  twenty  he  told  his  father  of  his  intention,  and 
was  met  with  no  opposition,  the  father  being  both  con- 
siderate and  intelligent ;  but  with  his  consent,  was  given 
this  advice  :  **Don't  go, William,  before  you  are  married  ; 
take  a  wife  with  you."  This  wise  and  not  at  all  unpleas- 
ant counsel  young  Case  put  into  execution  ;  hating,  like 
all  born  men  of  action,  to  keep  an  idea  long  which  he  did 
not  carry  out  in  performance.  By  his  young  wife,  who 
was  from  New  Jersey,  lie  was  encouraged,  rather  than 
otherwise,  to  make  the  journey.  She  said,  ''My  father 
used  to  dip  me  in  the  surf  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  New 
Jersey  shore,  and  I  would  like  to  go  and  dip  in  the  surf 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

Proceedings  in  congress  in  regard  to  Oregon  were  care- 
fully watched  by  Mr.  Case,  especial  note  being  taken  of 
the  Linn  bill,  by  wKose  provisions  there  were  to  be  given 
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ii  square  mile  of  laud  to  each  mao,  another  to  his  wife, 
aod  a  quarter  section  to  each  child.  It  was  well  under* 
stood  that  the  United  States  government  could  not  give 
title  to  land  in  Oregon  ;  but  this  bill  was  introduced  a«i 
a  promise  of  what  it  would  do  ;  and  was  in  reality  a  test 
of  the  American  spirit.  Would  the  American  people  set- 
tle Oregon?  If  so,  the  United  States  would  claim  the 
territory . 

Men  like  Case  were  found,  who  had  a  broad  outlook, 
who  understood  the  value  of  land  in  the  Columbia  or 
Willamette  Valley;  and  who  saw  that  the  United  States 
must  front  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic.  These 
ideas  were  largely  formed  by  the  broad  spirit  of  the  west, 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valley,  whose  chief  representa- 
tives were  men  like  Doctor  Linn  and  Colonel  Benton  in 
congress.  Such  men  wished  to  live  their  lives  on  a  more 
liberal  scale  tlian  was  possible  even  in  the  old  west.  Mr. 
Case,  like  his  father,  was  an  old  line  whig,  and  hiter  an 
uncompromising  republican.  He  says:  *'The  United 
States  Bank  helped  the  country  agreat  deaL  But  when, 
upon  the  expiration  of  its  charter^  the  bill  to  grant  a 
second  charter  was  vetoed  by  President  Jackson,  there 
followed  a  crash  such  as  can  never  be  described-  The 
country  never  fully  recovered  from  the  depression  until 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848/'  Wages,  he  says,  were 
twenty -five  cents  a  day  in  Indiana,  or  |6  a  month,  or  |10() 
a  year,  in  special  cases.  Under  such  circumstances,  a 
young  man  saw  no  chance  for  accumulating  a  competence, 
but  in  Oregon  he  might  begin  with  a  better  outlook. 

During  the  year  of  1841,  when  he  was  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  Case  was  making  !ns  preparations, 
and  on  April  1,  1842,  started  out  for  Platte  City,  Mis- 
souri, w^hich  he  reached  June  10,  However,  he  was  too 
late  to  catch  the  Oregon  train,  which  had  left  the  first  of 
the  month.     Going  to  Northern  Missouri,  he  remained 
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until  1844,  but  was  on  time  to  catch  the  first  train  of  that 
season.  The  crossing  of  the  Missouri  River  was  made  at 
a  point  about  ten  miles  below  the  present  City  of  Omaha, 
at  a  place  now  called  Bellevue.  The  train  of  sixty  wagons 
was  organized  under  Captain  Tharp  ;  and  a  regular  line 
of  march  was  established,  the  train  moving  in  two  di- 
visions, on  parallel  lines,  and  about  a  quarter  to  half  a 
mile  apart,  to  be  in  easy  supporting  distance  in  case  of 
an  attack  by  Indians.  The  whole  train  was  brought  to- 
gether at  nighttime,  the  wagons  being  ^driven  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  a  perfect  corral,  inside  of  which  the  tents 
for  the  night  were  placed  ;  although  frequently  no  tents 
were  set,  especially  after  Nebraska  was  passed,  where 
the  season  of  1844  was  very  late  and  stormy.  With  the 
company  of  General  Gilliam  of  that  year,  traveling  with 
which  were  R.  W.  Morrison,  John  Minto,  W.  R.  Rees, 
and  other  well-known  pioneers,  the  company  of  Captain 
Tharp  and  Mr.  Case  had  no  connection,  and  were  in  ad- 
vance all  the  way.  John  Marshall,  however,  who  went 
to  California  in  1846,  and  discovered  gold  in  1848,  was  a 
member  of  the  train. 

The  three  following  incidents  on  the  plains  may  be 
mentioned  as  presenting  something  new.  One  was  a 
charge,  or  stampede,  of  about  one  thousand  buffaloes. 
This  occurred  in  the  Platte  Valley.  As  the  two  divisions 
were  moving  along  deliberately,  at  ox-speed,  in  the  usual 
parallel  columns,  the  drivers  were  startled  by  a  low  sound 
to  the  north  as  of  distant  thunder.  There  was  no  appear- 
ance of  a  storm,  however,  in  that  or  any  other  direction, 
and  the  noise  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  was  steady  and 
uninterrupted.  It  soon  became  clear  that  there  was  a 
herd  of  buffaloes  approaching  and  on  the  run.  Scouring 
anxiously  the  line  of  hills  rimming  the  edge  of  the  valley, 
the  dark  brown  outline  of  the  herd  was  at  length  descried, 
and  was  distinctly  made  out  with  a  telescope,  as  buffaloes 
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in  violent  niotiou  aud  mukiug  directly  for  the  train.  Tlie 
front  of  the  line  was  perhaps  half  a  mile  long  and  the 
animals  were  several  coluraus  deep,  and  coming  like  a 
tornado.  They  had  probably  been  stampeded  by  hunters 
and  would  now  stop  at  nothing.  The  only  apparent 
chance  of  safety  was  to  drive  ahead  and  get  out  of  the 
range  of  the  herd.  The  oxen  were  consequently  urged 
into  a  run  and  the  train  itself  had  the  appearance  of  a 
stampede.  Neither  were  tliey  too  quick  ;  for  the  flying 
herds  of  the  buffaloes  passed  but  a  few  yards  to  the  rear  of 
the  last  wagonsi  and  were  going  at  such  a  rate  that  to  be 
struck  by  them  would  have  been  like  the  shock  of  rolling 
boulders  of  a  ton's  weight,  Mr,  Case  recalls  meajsuring 
one  buffalo  that  was  six  feet,  two  inches,  from  hoof  to 
hump,  and  was  over  four  feet  from  dewlap  across  the 
body. 

Another  most  important  occurrence  was  near  Fort 
Platte,  where  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Bisnette  was 
in  command,  and  in  which  another  Frenchman,  Joe  Ba- 
tonue,  was  also  an  important  actor  ;  something,  perhaps, 
that  has  never  been  related,  but  whicli  probably  pre- 
vented the  destruction  of  the  train.  It  happened  that  at 
Bellevue  Mr*  Case  found  aud  employed  a  young  French- 
mao  by  the  name  of  Berdreau,  and  about  two  hundred 
miles  out  from  Omaha  he  was  asked  by  this  Berdreau  to 
take  in  another  young  Frenchman,  Joe  Baton ne,  who  had 
started  with  a  Doctor  Town  send  of  tlie  train,  but  had 
fallen  out  witli  him  and  now  was  seeking  another  posi- 
tion. Baton ne  was  therefore  traveling  with  Case,  As 
they  were  approaching  Fort  Platte,  however,  word  was 
received  from  the  commandant,  Bisnette,  to  come  for- 
ward no  further ;  but  if  they  had  anyone  in  the  train 
who  knew  the  Sioux  langiiage  to  send  him,  **Tbere  is 
a  war  party  of  Sioux  Indians  here/'  was  his  information, 
*^and  I  cannot  understand  why  they  should  be  here.   The 
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place  for  them  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  on  the  Blackfoot 
or  Crow  border,  while  this  is  in  the  very  center  of  their 
territory.  I  fear  they  mean  some  mischief  to  the  train." 
Batonne  was  the  only  one  in.the  train  who  understood 
Sioux.  He  was  accordingly  sent  forward,  being  incon- 
spicuously dressed,  along  with  some  others,  all  riding 
their  horses.  The  party  reached  Fort  Platte  and  passed 
freely  among  the  Sioux  Indians.  These  formed  an  im- 
mense host,  being  a  full  party  of  six  men  to  a  tent,  and 
five  hundred  tents,  which,  although  crowded  together 
irregularly,  still  covered  a  considerable  space. 

Batonne  kept  his  ears  open  as  his  party  rode  here  and 
there,  but  said  nothing.  Finally,  as  they  were  passing 
a  certain  tent,  a  young  Sioux  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "It 
always  makes  me  itch  to  see  an  American  horse  ;  I  want 
to  ride  it  so  bad."  A  chief  answ^ered  him  in  a  low  voice, 
"Wait  a  few  days,  until  the  immigrants  come  up,  and  we 
shall  have  all  their  horses."  This  was  soon  reported  by 
Batonne  to  Bisnette,  who  at  once  sent  word  back  to  the 
train  to  wait  until  he  had  contrived  some  plan  to  send 
the  Indians  off.  The  plan  he  hit  upon  was  this — and  he 
told  it  afterwards  only  to  Mr.  Case  and  Joe  Batonne,  un- 
der strict  promises  of  secrecy  : 

He  called  all  the  chiefs  together  with  the  message  that 
he  had  very  important  news  for  them.  They  accordingly 
assembled  and  sat  in  solemn  council.  After  the  pipe  was 
passed  and  smoked,  the  first  whiff,  as  usual,  being  directed 
to  the  Great  Sjiirit,  Bisnette  began  : 

"I  liave  lived  with  you  now  many  years  and  have 
always  dealt  honorably." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Sioux. 

"I  have  never  told  you  a  lie." 

"Never,"  said  tlie  chiefs. 

''And  liave  been  as  a  brotlier.'' 

"You  have  been  our  white  brother,''  tliey  said. 
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**WeU/'  he  continued, ''I  liave  just  Imard  news  that 
m  of  utmost  importance  to  you.  The  immigrants  who 
come  from  the  sunrise  and  will  soon  be  here  have  been 
delayed;  a  man  died;  tliey  buried  him;  he  had  the  small- 
pox, I  advise  you,  therefurej  to  It^ave  this  place  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  go  to  your  northern  border  and  not 
return  for  over  a  month." 

No  news  could  have  been  more  alarming  to  t!ie  Indians, 
who  understood  only  too  well  what  the  smallpox  was; 
not  many  years  before  infected  blankets  having  been  dis- 
tributed among  them  through  the  agency  of  wliitt^  trap- 
pers  whom  they  had  been  allowed  to  rob,  as  a  sort  of 
punishment  for  having  robbed  lone  trappers  heretofore  ; 
and  hy  this  the  whole  tribe  had  been  decimated  by  the 
scourge,  very  many  dying,  and  some  even  of  those  who 
recovered,  but  were  badly  marked,  had  killed  themselves. 
They  had  been  told  by  the  trappers  that  the  smallpox 
pits  were  the  mark  of  tliedeviL  *'The  devil  will  get  you 
sure  now''  they  told  them.  As  soon  as  Bisnette  told  these 
Indians  that  there  was  smallpox  in  the  train  the  chiefs 
slid  out  to  their  tents,  and  within  fifteen  minutes  the 
whole  army  was  on  the  move,  going  to  the  north,  and 
not  returning  while  the  immigrants  of  that  season  were 
passing. 

The  other  point  was  the  cause  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  organization.  After  passing  the  Sioux  country,  fear 
of  tlie  Intiiaus  wore  oiT,  and  the  necessity  of  rapid  travel 
i>ecame  more  and  more  apparent,  but  among  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men  of  ttie  train — ^as  many  at  least  as  two 
to  tlie  wagon — at  least  one  hundred,  says  Mr.  Case,  were 
''worthless/'  or  dangerously  near  that  line.  The  daily 
labor  of  the  march  was  devolved  more  and  more  upon  the 
twenty  men  or  so  that  felt  the  necessity  of  pushing  on* 
The  majority,  however,  often  spent  their  evenings  play- 
ing cards  to  a  late  hour,  or  dancing  and  fiddling  with 
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the  young  folks  around  the  fire,  and  slept  the  next  morn- 
ing until  called  for  breakfast  by  the  women.  Various 
ways  were  devised  to  equalize  these  matters  ;  the  women, 
among  other  devices,  being  put  up  to  taking  and  burning 
the  packs  of  cards,  unbeknown  to  the  men.  But  it  finally 
became  old — getting  up  2  o'clock  of  a  morning  to  hunt 
the  cattle,  which,  in  grazing,  always  attempted  to  go 
ahead  of  one  another,  and  thus  sometimes  were  spread  out 
for  several  miles  on  the  prairie.  Doing  this  again  and 
again,  for  men  who  would  not  take  their  turn,  but  were 
sleeping  at  the  camp,  was  finally  too  much  to  be  borne. 
Case  and  some  others,  accordingly  made  ready,  and  one 
morning  struck  out  with  their  wagons,  and  before  night 
the  whole  train  was  resolved  into  two  sections  ;  the  jolly 
boys  who  danced  and  fiddled  being  left  behind. 

Arriving  in  Oregon,  Mr.  Case  first  stopped  at  Linnton, 
but  soon  went  over  to  Tualatin  Plains,  and  settled  first 
near  Mr.  Hill's  place,  now  Hillsboro.  In  1845,  he  recalls 
that  he  was  employed  in  building  the  first  frame  barn  in 
Oregon  (W.  M.  C),  on  the  Wilkins  place  ;  and  he  here 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  old  mountain  men, Wilkins, 
Ebberts,  Newell,  Meek,  and  Walker.  He  was  not  well 
satisfied,  however,  with  the  locality.  It  was  a  long  way 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  deep  woods  to  the  Wil- 
lamette River  at  Linnton,  or  at  Oregon  City — Portland 
then  being  a  mere  camping  station  on  the  Willamette. 
Case  wished  to  locate  on  the  river,  and  accordingly,  in 
1846,  moved  to  French  Prairie,  and  acquired,  partly  by 
donation  claim,  and  afterwards  by  purchase,  two  sections 
of  land,  being  about  one-half  prairie,  and  the  other  half 
timber.  It  was  three  miles  from  Champoeg,  where  New- 
ell acquired  the  Donald  Manson  place,  and  became  town 
proprietor.  Here  he  has  remained,  engaged  in  farming, 
saw  milling,  and  running  a  tile  factory,  performing  his 
duties  as  a  citizen,  being  known  during  the  war  period 
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as  ail  unjieldiiig  union  man,  aud  occupying  tht^  responsi- 
ble place  during  tliaL  time  and  later  of  County  Judge  of 
Marion  County.  He  has  had  a  family  of  thirteen  nbildren, 
eight  of  whom  are  now  living.  He  lias  twenty-three 
grand-children .  His  life  has  been  one  of  intense  activity, 
and  he  has  performed  almost  no  end  of  hard  physical 
work,  and  has  borne  heavy  responsibilities. 

He  says,  however,  that  the  most  intense  and  thrilling 
experiences  of  his  life  were  during  the  season  that  he 
spent  in  California,  and  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
mines.  This  was  1849*  It  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
record*  being  remembered  to  the  most  minute  <letaib  by 
Mr.  Case,  and  affording  a  chapter  in  human  experience 
seldom  equalled.  It  also  shows  the  moulding  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  Oregon  men,  who  showed  them- 
selves as  perhaps  of  the  firmest  tibre  to  be  found  on  the 
Pacific  slope  in  1849  ;  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  It 
deserves  to  be  told  in  the  language  of  Mr,  Case  himself, 
and  perliaps  it  will  be.  But  fur  some  reasons  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  these  recollections  in  a  somewhat  condensed 
form,  as  in  their  entirety,  as  told  by  himself,  they  would 
compose  a  volume.  Indeed,  in  his  rapid  and  energetic 
conversation,  with  which  otily  the  most  experienced  ste- 
nographer could  keep  pace,  it  required  him  four  hours  to 
tell  the  whole  thing — even  omitting  many  of  the  details 
that  he  remembers.  However,  it  is  only  an  idle  thought 
or  wish  to  imagine  that  what  men  were  years  in  living  in 
the  fastest  period  of  Pacific  Coast  history,  can  ever  be  told 
in  full  or  the  life  itself  be  reproduced.  There  are  distinct 
parts  to  his  narrative.  The  Voyage;  the  Oregon  Miner's 
Vengeance  ;  and  The  Return  Overland. 
5 
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THE   VOYAGK 

News  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848  was  first  brought 
to  Oregon  by  an  Oregonian  by  the  name  of  Barnard. 
Marshall  was  building  a  mill,  as  is  well  known,  for  Sutter, 
on  the  American  River,  and  after  allowing  the  water  to 
run  througli  the  tail  ditch  to  sluice  it  out,  examined  the 
bed,  as  the  water  was  ags^in  shut  off,  and  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  many  little  yellow  rocks,  which  were 
highly  polished  and  very  heavy.  Not  being  acquainted 
with  gold,  which  he  had  an  idea  occurred  in  native  form 
only  as  dust,  not  as  nuggets,  he  tried  pounding  out  one 
of  the  little  yellow  rocks — which  instead  of  crumbling 
under  the  hammer,  was  flattened  finally  to  the  size  of  a 
saucer,  and  of  course  was  made  very  thin.  Even  then, 
however,  the  true  nature  of  the  rock  was  not  suspected ; 
and  it  was  not  known  that  it  was  gold  until  Marshall  had 
word  from  the  United  States'  Assay  Ofiice  at  San  Fran- 
cisco to  which  he  had  sent  a  small  collection  of  nuggets 
to  the  value,  however,  of  $1,000. 

By  this  news,  Barnard,  the  Oregonian,  was  incited  to 
return  liome  and  tell  liis  neighbors.  But  at  San  Fran- 
cisco he  was  detained  two  montlis,  being  positively  re- 
fused passage  on  tlie  sliips  for  tlie  Columbia.  He  be- 
lieved that  he  was  i^urposely  liindered  by  parties  wlio 
wished  to  go  to  Oregon  and  buy  up  all  tlie  provisions, 
tools,  etc.,  to  be  liad  liere,  at  low  prices,  and  to  sell  them  at 
San  Francisco  at  a  great  advance.  Finally  he  got  a  shij), 
and  reaching  Oregon  late  in  August,  the  news  was  pub- 
lished, and  the  Oregonians,  many  of  them  just  returning 
from  tlie  Cayuse  war,  formed  a  company,  and  that  season 
broke  and  completed  the  first  wagon  road  to  California, 
taking  the  high  table-land  route  by  wa}-  of  Klamath  Lake, 
Lost  Lake,  the  lava  l)eds,  and  across  the  Pitt  River  Valley 
far  to  the  eastward  of  Mount  Shasta — or  Shasta  Butte, 
as  called  by  the  old  pioneers.     Mr.  Case  was  not  ready  to 
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go  Tvnth  the  OYerland  party,  but  found  pa^siige  on  the  bark 
Anita,  whicli  mailed  from  the  Cohimbiii  tlie  inkldle  of  Feb- 
ruary, There  was  a  large  crowd  of  men  on  board,  consid- 
ering the  size  of  the  ship,  being  sixty-six  in  number,  and 
the  tjuarters  were  verj^  uarro^v,  12x20  feet,  and  the  ceil- 
ing being  only  5  feet  high,  with  two  tiers  of  berths  ar- 
ranged around  the  sides  of  the  apartment.  The  voyage, 
moreover,  was  long  and  tedious.  As  the  crossing  of  the 
Columbia  bar  was  made,  with  a  hUff  wind,  Mr*  Case  was 
reminded  by  the  breakers  as  they  ran  and  tossed  and 
finally  broke  upon  the  rocks  of  Cape  Disappointment,  of 
the  herds  of  buffaloes  that  tliundered  over  the  plains — 
the  movement  of  the  waves  seeming  about  equally  swift 
and  tumultuous.  But  the  w^iud  soon  stiffened  to  a  gale, 
the  bark  put  to  sea.  and  land  wa^^  lost  to  sight ;  and  the 
storm  did  not  at  last  abate  until  they  were  far  oil'  the  coast 
to  the  west  of  Vancouver  Island,  Then,  however,  with 
a  west  or  north  wind,  that  was  bitterly  cold,  the  voyage 
was  made  down  to  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco,  but  in 
constant  storms  of  snow,  frequently  sufficient  to  leave  as 
much  as  a  foot  of  the  article  on  deck  over  one  night.  When 
at  last  the  clouds  dispersed  and  a  fair  west  wind  blew,  and 
the  skies  were  again  clear,  tlie  entire  sweep  of  the  horizon 
appeared  as  one  world  of  water,  except  that  far  to  tho 
northeast,  the  very  tip  of  Shasta,  white  and  glittering, 
just  jutted  out  of  the  sea.  It  was  then  seventeen  hours 
sailing  before  the  shore  appeared  in  sight.  Then  the 
Golden  Gate  was  reached  and  passed,  and  the  voyage  was 
over.  It  occupied  a  month.  KSailing  to  Sacramento  and 
proceeding  thence  to  Colo  ma,  Mr,  Case,  being  a  mechanic, 
found  employment  at  such  good  prices  as  to  detain  him 
from  the  mines.  But  the  season  proved  to  be  one  of  ex- 
citement during  which  ev^en  bloodshed  occurred;  and 
Mr.  Case  was  forced  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
program. 
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THE    COLUMBIA  RIVER   MEN'S  VENGEANCE. 

Very  soon  after  reaching  Coloma,  Mr.  Case  found  that 
the  community  was  in  a  broil.  No  open  troubles  had  yet 
occurred,  but  there  were  causes  of  exasperation  which 
were  working  rapidly  to  a  climax.  It  was  due  primarily 
to  a  diflference  in  system  and  ideas  between  the  various 
elements  of  the  people  then  in  California.  It  was  in  fact 
a  part  of  the  final  clash  between  the  old  Spanish  system 
and  the  American  ;  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Spanish  sys- 
tem, or  Grandees,  being  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  Oregonians,  representing  the  American  idea.  It  was 
proved  in  the  event  that  men  who  could  establish  an  in- 
dependent government  in  Oregon,  and  were  able  to  com- 
pel the  obedience  of  the  Cayuse  Indians,  were  able  also 
to  make  in  California  a  deep  impression  for  their  idea  of 
liberty.  The  disturbed,  or  rather  the  entirely  unorgan- 
ized condition  of  government  in  California,  made  possible 
the  following  course  of  events.  The  military  government 
of  this  territory,  just  taken  from  Mexico,  had  not  given 
place  to  a  civil  organization,  and  it  was  not  thoroughly 
known  what  authorities  were  in  power.  Sutter  had  re- 
ceived a  large  grant  of  land,  and  with  this  was  coupled 
certain  power  to  enforce  justice  among  the  Indians,  and 
he  was  recognized  as  a  sort  of  justice  of  the  i)eace  ;  l)ut 
this  was  of  very  limited  extent,  and  there  was  no  cen- 
tral authority  in  the  whole  stute,  unless  military. 

California  was  occupied  originally  by  men  who  had  re- 
ceived great  laud  grants,  some  of  which  were  as  much  as 
six  leagues  square.  These  men  were  at  first  Spanisli- 
Americans,  who  were  thus  rewarded  for  government  ser- 
vices. They  formed  a  sort  of  nobility  or  aristocracy,  and 
held  their  j^laces  like  the  baronies  or  counties  of  the  old 
world,  and  their  possessions  were  frequently  of  the  di- 
mensions of  a  county.    Their  ranches  were  on  an  average 
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about  twenty-five  miles  apart,  and  the  ranges  between 
were  stocked  with  great  bandi?  of  cattle.  The  Indians, 
a  mild  and  iuotfensive  people,  were  emplojed  as  Iai>orers 
and  cattle  drivers  by  the  Spanish-Americans,  and  a  genu- 
ine European  feudal  system  wta-^  in  force.  The  first  Amer- 
cans  (or  Germans,  or  Knglish)  who  went  to  California 
acquired  some  of  these  ranches,  and  continued  the  Mexi- 
can system.  Only  they  employed  it  with  characteristic 
American  energy,  and  pusi^ed  it  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
treme. With  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  opening  of 
the  mines,  a  prospect  of  vast  profits  appeared  to  the  early 
Califoruians,  who  were  English,  or  American,  or  Oerman  ; 
and  their  first  intention  was  to  work  the  mines  in  the  ^ame 
manner  that  tijey  worked  their  ranches — by  the  labor  of 
the  native  Indian,  or  by  importation  of  Mexican  deliiors, 
who  could  be  procured  very  cheap.  It  was?  *^till  the  law 
in  Mexico  to  put  debtors  in  prison  on  the  complaint  of 
tiieir  creditors,  and  they  could  be  held  until  the  debt  was 
paid,  and  the  del>tor  himself  failing  in  this,  his  son  could 
be  liehl.  Many  of  these  debtors  were  imprisoned  for  but 
trifling  sums,  and  upon  settlement  with  the  creditors, 
could  be  practically  bouglu  by  other  parties  almost  like 
slaves,  the  purcliase  of  the  debt  giving  the  right  to  liold 
the  debtor.  Hundreds  of  Mexicans  were  thus  procured 
and  sent  to  the  mines ^  at  a  cost  in  some  cases  of  but  a 
fewdolhirs  to  the  purchasers,  and  controcted  to  work  for 
some  tririing  sum,  often  not  over  twenty-five  cents  a  day, 
in  washing  gold.  Contract  labor  from  Chili  (W,  M<  C.) 
was  also  obtained,  ivnd  it  was  estimated  that  by  the  mid- 
summer of  1849  as  many  as  five  thousand  sucli  lal>orers 
were  at  work  on  the  California  placers. 

But  the  original  traders  were  making  even  more  profit 
by  trade  witli  the  contract  hiborers,  or  with  the  Indians 
who  were  employed  to  wash  gold,  the  Indian  wonien 
doing  such  work  along  with  the  men.     When  they  had  a 
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little  dust  their  natui'al  fondness  for  finery  was  stimu- 
lated, and  cheap  and  gaudy  articles,  such  as  shawls  and 
shirts,  were  sold  for  dust.  But  the  dust  that  was  brought 
by  the  Indians  was  balanced  by  the  shrewd  trader  with 
a  weight  which  was  the  Mexican  silver  dollar,  weighing 
just  an  ounce,  with  whose  value  the  Indians  were  well 
acquainted.  By  this  method  of  reckoning,  the  gold  was 
valued  the  same  as  the  silver.  A  shirt,  for  instance, 
which  was  marked  to  begin  with  at  the  regular  price  of 
$3,  was  bought  with  a  balance  of  three  silver  dollars  in 
gold  dust,  making  $48  in  actual  value.  Indeed  the  amount 
of  dust  obtained  of  the  Indians  for  some  of  the  articles 
was  truly  '^fabulous.'*  Mr.  Case  recalls  that  a  certain 
shawl  of  unusually  magnificent  pattern  and  blinding  col- 
ors, which  cost  the  trader  but  $1.50,  was  bought  by  an 
Indian  chief  for  his  favorite  daughter  for  $1,500  worth 
of  dust. 

Into  this  flourishing  condition  of  things  the  Oregoni- 
ans,  or  Columbia  River  men,  as  they  were  called,  en- 
tered in  1849.  The  most  of  them  went  into  the  mines, 
but  there  were  some  who  quickly  saw  that  there  was  more 
profit  in  trading  with  the  Indians  than  in  digging  the  gold. 
Consequently  they  began  setting  up  stores,  and  bought 
and  sold  goods.  Competition  thus  began.  The  price  of  a 
shirt,  a  standard  article,  was  forced  down  to  $2,  that  is,  to 
two  ounces  of  dust;  and  then  to  one  ounce, and  even  lower. 
By  this  operation  the  old  traders,  such  as  Weimer  and 
Besters,  of  Coloma,  and  Marshall,  and  even  Sutter,  were 
offended,  as  it  soon  became  apparent  to  those  wlio  were 
intending  to  operate  tlie  mines  on  the  medieval  Spanish 
system,  and  by  the  employment  of  Indians  and  contract 
labor,  that  their  wliole  system  of  trade  and  business  was 
in  danger  of  collapsing.  Mr.  Case  is  confident  that  the 
Indians  were  then  incited  against  the  Columbia  River 
men,  that  they  were  told  that  the  people  from  Oregon 
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were  intruders  and  had  no  businesfi  there,  and  wore  taking 
gold  that  belonged  to  tliemselves.  At  all  events,  niyj** 
teriouB  murders  began  to  take  phice  in  the  mountains  and 
along  the  mining  streams.  This  was  not  greatly  noticed 
at  first,  but  as  one  after  another  fell  and  it  began  to  be 
iisked  who  was  killed,  it  became  plain  that  in  every  case 
the  victim  was  a  Columbia  River  man»  The  authorities, 
such  as  they  were,  gave  the  f^ubject  no  attention.  Sutter 
himself,  acting  sls  a  justice  of  the  district  under  his  old 
concession,  showed  no  concern  ;  and  the  Californians, 
among  whom  were  such  traders  as  Weimer  and  Besters, 
Winters,  Marshall  and  others,  when  asked  for  their  ex- 
planation, replied  that  these  murders  were  evidently  com- 
mitted by  the  Oregonians  themselves;  they  were  old  trap- 
pers and  mountain  men  of  the  most  desperate  character, 
and  they  were  undoubtedly  murdering  and  robbing  one 
another.  This  the  Oregonians  knew  to  be  fal^e,  and  that 
it  should  be  said  created  a  presumption  in  their  minds 
that  the  California  traders  were  inciting  the  Indians  to 
cut  ofi'  the  C'Olumbia  River  men.  This  susspicion  led  them 
to  talk  quietly  to  one  another  and  to  consider  what  should 
be  done.  Finally  a  little  band  of  about  tliirteen  in  num- 
ber was  organized  t|uitt>  secretly,  and  of  thin  Mr.  Case, 
as  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  was  chosen  virtual  leader. 
In  this  band  of  Oregonians  was  Fleming  Hill  (  usually 
called  Flem),  and  Greenwood,  a  half-breed  Crow  Indian. 
Atfairs  were  l>rought  to  a  crisis  at  last  by  the  murder 
of  six  Oregonians,  all  on  one  bar.  The  first  that  Case 
heard  of  the  affair  was  at  the  bouse  of  Besters,  where  lie 
was  boarding  while  he  was  working  upon  a  building* 
Rosters,  coming  in  late  to  supper,  was  in  great  glee,  say- 
ing that  he  had  taken  in  $2,500  that  afternoon  from  the 
Indiana.  The  news  of  the  murder  of  the  six  Columbia 
River  men  was  soon  abroad,  and  it  seemed  impossible 
but  that  the  murderers  were  the  Indians  who  had  brought 
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the  dust.  This  was  the  conclusion  at  which  the  Orego- 
nians  arrived,  but  they  would  not  proceed  until  full  evi- 
dence had  been  procured.  Meeting  Hill,  as  if  casually, 
on  the  streets  of  Coloma,  Case  told  him  to  take  the  thir- 
teen men  and  find  and  follow  the  trail  of  the  murderers, 
whom  he  felt  certain  were  the  Indians  of  the  tribe  in  the 
vicinity,  belonging  to  that  very  valley,  and  not  a  distant 
tribe  from  the  mountains.  A  circumstance  favoring  such 
a  conclusion  was  the  fact  that  the  tribe  in  the  valley  num- 
bered over  a  liundred  ;  but  those  who  had  come  in  to 
trade  at  Weimer  and  Bester's  store  were  only  about 
twenty-five.  The  rest  of  the  tribe,  it  was  apparent  to 
those  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  had  struck  off  in  a 
body  to  make  a  trail  to  the  mountains,  to  lead  off  sus- 
picion, and  would  return,  singly  or  in  small  groups,  to 
their  homes. 

Case  himself  continued  working  as  usual  at  Coloma, 
as  it  was  very  necessary  that  some  one  be  at  that  point 
to  watch  the  progress  of  affairs.  He  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  there  was  a  spy  on  him,  an  Indian  em- 
ployed at  the  sawmill  of  a  Californian,  Mr.  Winters. 

At  the  end  of  several  days  Hill  appeared  again  in  town. 
Seeing  him  while  he  was  working  upon  the  roof,  Mr.  Case 
contrived  to  meet  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  inquired 
what  had  been  discovered.  Hill  replied,  **We  found  va- 
rious tracks  from  the  pit  where  the  six  miners  Avho  had 
been  killed  and  stripped  were  buried.  These,  taking 
across  the  river,  tlicn  made  one  plain,  broad  trail  out  to 
the  mountains.  We  followed  this  for  two  days,  when  it 
suddenly  disappeared,  scattering  in  all  directions,  and 
could  be  followed  no  longer.-'  ''Then  they  are  not  moun- 
tain Indians,"  said  Case;  ''they  belong  right  here  in 
this  valley.'' 

This  brought  the  Oregonians  decisively  to  what  was  to 
be  done  ;    whether  to  tell  their  discoveries  to  the  Califor- 
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nians.  or  Sutter,  or  to  take  vengeance  into  their  own 
hands.  The  former  course  seemed  entirely  useless,  as 
they  felt  sure  that  the  Californiaus  knew  enough  of  the 
affair  already,  and  had  decided  to  let  the  Oregonians  take 
care  of  themselves.  Confirmation  of  the  guilt  of  the  In- 
dians, if  any  were  needed,  was  found  in  the  report  of  an 
American  who  kept  a  horse  ranch  at  Bome  distance  from 
town.  He  had,  shortly  before,  seen  a  large  number  of 
Indians  coming  down  the  mountain  side  on  fool,  and  dis* 
persed  in  separate  groups,  and  not  in  single  file,  as  he 
liad  olways  observed  them  before.  They  were  evidently 
that  part  of  tlie  band  who  had  led  a  trail  ofi*  to  the  moun- 
tains, returning  home.  Tlie  Oregonians  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  murders  was 
to  proceed  precisely  as  they  would  out  on  the  plains; 
tliat  is,  make  war  on  the  Indians  irrespective  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia authorities  and  mpe  out  the  tribe,  if  that  was 
necessary.  This  was  accordingly  done.  The  tribe  was 
fcund  and  surprised  by  the  band  of  thirteen  armed  Ore- 
gcnians.  Twenty -six  of  the  Indians  were  killed  on  the 
instant.  No  women  were  shot,  however,  though  they 
fought  the  same  as  the  men.  They  and  si?c  men  surren- 
dered. Greenwood  shouted  as  the  blow  was  struck, 
*^lfow,  this  is  what  you  get  for  killing  Columbia  River 
mm,'' 

\fter  the  surrender,  the  Indian  women  l>egan  weeping 
ani  wailing  in  a  manner  truly  heart-rending  over  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  husbands  and  fathers  ;  but  they  ac- 
knowledged that  the  punishment  was  just,  as  they  had 
killed  the  Columbia  River  men.  But  they  pleaded  that 
they  were  told  to  do  it,  wliich,  if  true,  cannot  but  create 
a  fueling  of  sympathy  for  them,  the  unfortunate  dupes. 
Afb^r  the  slaugliter  and  surrender,  Hill  mounted  his  horse 
anc  rode  to  Coloma,  and  the  six  Indian  men  were  hurried 
aft^r  under  a  guard,  and  the  women  and  children  were 
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driven  after  these  by  the  rest  of  the  thirteen  Oregonians. 
It  was  4  o'clock  when  Hill  arrived.  The  six  Indians  were 
but  a  short  distance  behind,  and  hardly  had  been  placed 
in  prison,  together  with  the  Indian  spy,  at  Winter's  mill, 
who  was  owned  as  a  leading  partner  in  the  crime,  when 
the  remnant  of  the  tribe,  on  the  run,  with  the' Oregonians 
galloping  behind  them,  came  into  town.  It  was  a  burn- 
ing day,  the  mercury  standing  at  106°  in  the  shade,  but 
the  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  slaughter,  forty  miles, 
had  been  covered  since  11  o'clock  that  forenoon .  The 
town  was  excited  beyond  measure.  Men  and  boys  to  the 
number  of  hundreds  gathered  in  a  circle  about  tlie  Ore- 
gonians, who  drove  the  tribe  to  the  shelter  of  a  spreading 
pine  tree,  in  whose  shade  they  lay  stretched  on  the  ground. 
There  was  great  complaint  and  deep  mutterings  on  the 
part  of  the  Californians,  who  said,  '*Sce  what  you  have 
done  !  We  can  stay  here  no  longer.  There  are  eighty 
thousand  Indians  in  California,  and  now  they  will  drive 
every  white  man  from  the  mines."  So  great  indeed  was 
the  terror,  that  many  new  arrivals  just  up  tlie  river  from 
San  Francisco,  coming  to  the  mines  from  the  ea5?t,  turred 
around  immediately  and  left.  Others  were  scarcely  dis- 
suaded by  the  Oregonians  themselves,  or  those  who  took 
their  part,  who  declared  that  the  trou])le  was  now  ended, 
if  all  stood  together.  However,  it  required  great  firm- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Columbia  River  men.  Sutter  to 
whom  word  was  sent  asking  if  he  would  tr\^  the  so^en 
Indians  in  prison,  replied  that  he  had  better  not,  as  he 
could  do  nothing  but  release  the  men  who  had  been  ttip- 
tured  by  the  murderers  from  Oregon.  With  this  messige 
from  the  civil  authority,  such  as  it  was,  the  Oregonians 
proceeded  to  try  the  Indians  themselves,  disregarcing 
Sutter  entirely.  But  just  as  the  Indians  were  being  taken 
from  prison,  and  were  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  crowl  of 
spectators,  the  one  known  as  the  spy  made  a  sudden  sh)ut, 
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and  all  the  seven  dropped  on  the  inBtant  to  the  ground 
and  began  wriggling  on  ail  four.s  between  the  legs  of  the 
astonished  bystanders ;  the  Oregon  guard  instantly  at- 
tempted to  shoot  them — which  created  a  scene  of  strange 
and  almost  ludicrous  excitement.  Two  were  shot  at  once  ; 
two  were  shot  after  tliey  left  the  crowd ;  the  other  two 
reached  the  river  and  began  swimming  away,  and  one 
of  these  was  shot  as  he  rose  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream.  What  became  of  the  seventh  was  not  know^n. 
The  women  and  children  were  of  course  released,  but 
with  the  warning  that  no  Indian  should  again  work  on 
the  bars.  But  this  did  not  end  the  trouble.  Another 
Oregonian  w^as  killed.  The  Oregonians  again  took  the 
warpath,  with  the  intention  of  killing  all  the  savages 
they  saw.  One  was  soon  found  and  diwpatdied.  Eleven 
were  next  found  and  pursued  to  the  cabin  of  an  English 
rancher  named  Goff,  w^ho  at  first  made  no  I'esponse  to 
their  summons  at  his  door.  But  as  the  boys  began  pick- 
ing the  mud  chinking  out  of  the  logs,  and  threatened  to 
fire  into  the  room,  he  opened  tlie  house  and  delivered  the 
Indians,  who  were  then  immediately  hanged.  The  tribe 
was  then  traced ^  and  altliough  taking  refuge  in  the  tules 
of  a  swamp  of  a  marshy  lake,  were  attacked  by  the  guards 
on  horseback,  and  all  the  men,  and  one  woman,  who  was 
fighting  with  the  men,  were  killed — making  in  all  seven- 
ty-six of  the  tribe  that  fell,  the  Oregonians  having  lost 
by  secret  murder  thirty-three.  The  wonioti  and  children 
-were  again  brought  back  by  the  Oregonians  to  Coloma, 
and  were  furnished  by  them  with  provisions  and  pam*, 
and  wei'e  allowed  to  wash  gold  and  support  themselves. 
But  they  secretly  took  their  leave,  and  were  found  at 
length  in  a  distant  canyon  of  the  high  mountains,  at  the 
limit  of  snow,  nearly  staiTed*  but  subsisting  on  pine  nuts 
and  the  roots  of  wild  clover,  gathered  by  a  fe%v  old  men 
in  a  lower  valley.    It  was  a  man  named  Smith  who  traced 
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them,  as  among  the  tribe  were  liis  Indian  wife  and  child. 
They  were  again  induced  to  return  to  Coloma,  and  now 
in  a  pitiable  condition,  Californians  injudiciously  sent 
them  a  large  supply  of  beef  and  flour — a  sort  of  food  to 
which  they  were  unaccustomed,  and  of  which  they  ate 
so  greedily  as  to  induce  a  virulent  disease,  of  which  fifty- 
two  died,  practically  exterminating  the  tribe. 

This  was  Rocky  Mountain  men's  justice  that  was  thus 
dealt  out  in  the  California  mines,  and  of  the  same  piece 
as  that  of  the  Cayuse  war,  or  that  of  the  general  Indian 
war  of  1855-56. 

It  was  rough  and  terrible,  and  the  Indians  were  the 
victims  ;  but  the  old  California  system  was  the  real  cause. 
The  attempt  was  made  to  work  the  mines  upon  a  system 
of  inequality — of  proprietors  and  peons.  The  Oregon- 
ians,  accustomed  to  a  system  of  equality,  finding  them- 
selves exposed  to  outlawry,  and  not  protected  from  the 
poor  savagery  of  the  Indians,  struck  as  thej^  could.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  secret  murder  of  thirty- 
two  men,  without  any  attempt  at  meting  out  justice,  was 
an  enormity  that  no  community  should  brook.  But  that 
it  was  not  mere  personal  vengeance,  but  the  purpose  to 
establish  the  system  of  free  labor,  and  to  root  out  tlie  con- 
tract system,  or  rather  the  peon  system,  was  sliown  by 
the  following : 

At  length  Case  decided  to  go  up  into  the  mines  when 
affairs  were  at  last  settled,  and  the  men  were  working 
w^ithout  trouble  or  danger  ;  lie  had  fallen  in  with  a  certain  • 
Major  Whiting,  an  American  by  birth,  who  had,  however, 
been  living  in  Mexico,  and  had  even  served  in  the  Mexi- 
can army  against  the  United  States.  This  Mexican  officer 
was  now  bringing  up  from  that  region  a  long  mule  train 
of  provisions  and  a  companj"  of  peons  whom  he  liad  taken 
from  prison  at  a  cost  to  himself  on  the  average  of  but  $2 
each,  and  had  contracted  with  them  to  work  for  him  at 
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eighteea  cents  a  day.  Case  reached  the  rnine^  before  him , 
When  Whiting  arrived  he  called  upon  Case  first  of  all  to 
ask  what  was  the  intention  of  the  Oregon  miners  about 
allowing  his  debtors  to  work  upon  the  bars .  Case  replied , 
'*I  speak  only  fur  myself ;  but  I  am  apposed  to  it/'  Whit- 
ing then  asked  him  to  call  a  meeting  to  determine  the 
opinion  of  the  miners.  Case  complied*  Mr.  Finley  of 
Oregon  City  happened  to  bo  chosen  chairman  of  this  meet- 
ing, and  a  young  man  named ,  secretary.    The  call 

had  been  made  most  literally  by  Cage's  getting  up  upon  a 
high  rock  and  shouting  so  as  to  be  heard  all  over  the  can- 
yon, and  then  those  that  came  first  raised  such  a  cry  that 
it  could  be  hearfl  for  a  disitance  of  two  railes  up  and  down, 
and  a  pistol  was  also  fired.  At  such  a  summons,  of  course, 
the  miners  came  to  the  camp  in  great  numbers,  and  upon 
the  object  of  the  meeting  being  announced,  resolutions 
were  passed  unanimously  to  allow  no  working  of  the 
mines  except  by  those  who  were  American  cttis£ens  and 
intended  to  remain  in  the  United  States ;  thuj*  forbid- 
ding those  who  were  not  citii?ens  or  who  came  simply  to 
work  and  then  return  to  foreign  homes.  In  the  face  of 
this  decisiou,  Whiting,  of  course,  was  obliged  to  leave^ 
having  no  inclination  to  meet  the  Oregon  riflemen  ;  and 
took  his  Mexican  debtors  along  with  him.  When  Case 
came  to  inform  him  of  the  action  of  the  meeting  he  showed 
the  utmost  coldness,  refusing  to  speak  except  to  say  that 
he  knew  their  action  already,  having  l>een  present.  This 
resolution  of  the  miners,  backed  by  their  reputation  ac- 
quired as  dead-shots  and  no  let-up,  not  only  decided  Major 
Whiting  to  leave,  but  those  very  same  resolutions  for- 
warded to  tlie  military  governor,  Smith,  were  issued  by 
him  as  a  proclamation.  He  believed  that  this  was  the 
only  way  to  restore  and  maintain  order  in  the  mines,  the 
will  of  the  mountain  mcu  not  being  safely  disregarded. 
A  national  spirit  and  a  certain  primary  justice  also  re- 
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quired  that  American  mines  and  privileges  for  which 
many  millions  of  dollars  had  been  paid  to  Mexico  should 
be  preserved  to  American  citizens  and  worked  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country,  and  not  be  turned  over  to  the 
speculators  and  contractors  of  the  whole  world. 

By  this  proclamation  the  Mexican  and  Chelano  peons 
were  required  to  return  to  their  own  country.  The  system 
of  equality  which  the  Oregonians  rudely,  but  rightly  rep- 
resented, was  established.  Thousands  of  miners  in  Cali- 
fornia wiio  never  heard  of  this  little  contest  which  was 
worked  out  principally  by  a  few  rugged  young  mountain 
men  from  Oregon,  began  to  enjoy  thenceforth  the  free 
and  equal  opportunity  of  the  California  mines,  and  Cali- 
fornia tluis  became  Americanized,  and  in  the  end  a  great 
free  state.  The  influence  of  Oregon,  therefore,  cannot 
be  disregarded — although  the  actions  of  the  Oregon  men 
at  the  time  created  intense  feeling  against  themselves, 
and  Mr.  Case  considers  this  the  source  of  the  still  per- 
sistent dislike  of  Oregon  shown  by  Californians  ;  which 
has  hardened  into  a  sort  of  tradition. 

RETURN  HOMPl 

Tlie  journey  overland  from  the  Sacramento  up  to  the 
Willamette  was,  in  1849,  one  long  adventure;  and,  on 
three  liundred  miles  of  the  distance,  that  of  no  peaceful 
kind.  Case  had  had  enough  of  sea  voyaging  in  going  to 
California,  and  when,  in  the  early  fall,  he  counted  over 
his  earnings,  amounting  to  about  $2,800,  he  said  that  lie 
would  go  home  by  land.  The  Indians  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia and  Southern  Oregon  were  hostile,  being  declared 
enemies  to  the  whites.  The  Oregon  men  had,  during  the 
previous  autumn,  built  a  road  through,  making  a  long 
detour  from  the  Rogue  River  Valley  to  the  borders  of 
Klamath  Lake  by  the  old  Applegate  route,  and  thence  hv 
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Lost  River  and  Lake,  the  Lava  Beds^  and  the  long  plateau 
east  of  Mauiit  Shasta^  to  Pitt  River,  and  then  two  hiiii' 
dred  miles  across  tlie  chain  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains to  the  Sacramento.  The  Indians  of  this  region  hud 
ever  been  of  the  wildest  and  most  warlike  eharacter,  re- 
garding white  men  as  natural  enemies.  The  famous  Mo- 
docs  were  a  remnant  of  on©  of  these  tribes.  The  large 
party  of  tbo  Oregonians  w^ho  had  passetl  through  the  pre- 
vious year  had,  to  quite  an  t'xtent,  overawed  the  natives, 
especially  in  the  Pitt  River  Valley*  The  party  of  Case 
consisted  of  only  eight  men,  himself  being  chosen  cap- 
tain, and  they  carried  some  if '28, 000  worth  of  dust. 

Over  the  mountains,  from  the  Sacramento  to  the  Pitt 
River  Valley,  a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  miles,  and 
through  the  Pitt  River  Valley,  they  proceeded  in  a  leis- 
urely manner,  allowing  their  horses  to  graze  at  will  upon 
the  wild  pea  vines  that  grew  luxuriously,  and  thus  kept 
them  thriving.  A  large  number  of  travelers  were  met  on 
the  way,  going  to  the  mines,  among  wliom  was  a  party 
of  strict  Presbyterians  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  who 
always  rested  on  the  Sabbaths,  It  was  almost  univer- 
sally taken  by  new  trnvelers  of  that  road  that  the  Pitt 
River  Valley  was  the  main  Sacramento,  and  they  were 
loth  to  strike  over  the  mountains  as  the  way  required* 

Ijater  upon  the  journey.  Major  Warner  was  fallen  in 
with,  having  a  party  of  one  liundred  soldiers,  mostly 
Irislnnen,  With  this  officer  pleasant  conversations  were 
held.  He  expressed  his  surprise  that  Case  should  try  to 
go  through  the  Indian  country  with  but  eight  men,  w^hile 
lie  felt  unsafe  with  bis  one  hundred.  But  Case  replied 
that  his  party  was  the  best.  They  all  knew  the  Indians 
were  like  snapping  dogs,  that  would  snap  and  run,  w^hile 
Warner's  men  knew  notlung  of  Indians.  The  event 
proved  only  too  truly  Case's  estimate.  Warner  with  his 
one  hundred  men  were  subsequently  attacked  and  all 
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were  destroyed  (W.  M.  C).  Warner  also  had  imbibed 
the  California  idea  of  Oregon.  He  once  remarked  to 
Case,  ''I  understand  that  Oregon  can  never  be  an  agri- 
cultural section."  *'Why?"  asked  Case.  ''The  valleys 
are  too  narrow.  I  am  told  that  there  are  few  over  a 
thousand  yards  wide — that  gives  no  room  for  ranches." 
'*The  Willamette  Valley"  said  Case,  ''where  I  live  is  forty 
miles  across,  not  counting  the  foothills.  Tliat  gives  room 
for  ranches." 

Emerging  finally  out  of  the  Pitt  River  Valley  and  en- 
tering upon  the  great  plateau  east  of  Shasta  Butte,  Case's 
little  party  traveled  so  near  the  snow  of  the  mountain 
region,  and  it  was  now  late  September,  that  the  snow- 
banks seemed  no  higher  above  them  than  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  They  were  coming  to  the  Modoc  country,  and  the 
lava  beds.  These  last  were  a  great  curiosity;  the  natural 
forts  made  by  boiling  and  finally  subsiding  little  craters 
of  not  over  an  acre  in  area,  and  looking  so  much  like  forti- 
fications that  many  took  them  for  the  work  of  Indians, 
especially  attracted  attention.  Here  began  the  forced 
marches.  For  three  nights  and  four  days  Case  slept  not 
a  wink,  and  the  distance  covered  during  that  time  was 
about  three  hundred  miles.  Skirting  the  marshy  shores 
of  Lost  Lake,  where  Lost  River  disappears,  and  the  water 
is  so  stained  with  ochre  as  to  be  a  deep  red  ;  and  finally 
crossing  the  natural  bridge,  or  causeway,  and  coming  to 
the  Klamath  Basin  ;  and  crossing  the  Klamath  River 
where  there  is  a  series  of  three  low  falls  of  about  two  feet 
high  each,  over  some  liat  tabular  rock  formations — they 
finally  reached  the  dangerous  Indian  country  of  the  Rogue 
River.  Here  occurred  one  of  the  strangest  Indian  fights. 
Mr.  Case's  party  was  not  concerned  in  this,  but  was  a  few 
hours  behind  ;  yet  enjoyed  the  results  of  the  victory. 
The  road  at  a  certain  point  skirted  along  a  bluff  when^ 
there  were  many  crevices  and  natural  hiding  places,  and 
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below  tlie  road  ran  the  river.  The  wagon-way  here  was 
only  just^about  wide  enougb  for  one  vehicle  to  pass.  This 
was  n  nataral  place  for  the  Indians  to  ambush  a  passing 
party,  and  Case  and  his  comradej^  would  no  doubt  have 
suffered  and  probably  Iiave  been  cut  oH'  entirely,  if  it  liad 
not  I>een  that  just  before  they  reaelied  this  place,  iwo 
other  parties  were  passing,  one  on  the  way  to  California 
and  the  other  but  a  few  liours  aliead  of  Case  going  to 
Oregon.  The  Oregon  party  was  that  of  Robert  Newell, 
consisting  of  thirty  men,  for  California.  As  he  came  to 
this  dangerous  point,  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  Newell  discovered  that  there  were  Indians  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rock  ready  to  attack  him.  With  the 
capacity  of  a  general,  he  divided  liis  force  so  as  to  com- 
mand tlie  situation <  Five  of  his  men  he  sent  forward  so 
as  to  attract  the  Indians'  attention  along  the  road  and  to 
draw  their  fire,  but  still  to  keep  out  of  reach.  A  reserve 
of  seven  he  stationed  undercover;  and  in  the  meantime 
he  detailed  the  eighteen  others  to  pass  under  the  shelter 
of  the  wild  plum  bushes  that  skirted  the  river  and  faced 
the  bluff,  and  under  this  shelter  to  creep  up  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  Indians,  select  their  men  and  shoot  them 
down  instantly — which  would  surprise  and  stampede  the 
savages,  and  is  the  true  way,  so  says  Mr.  C'ase,  to  fight 
the  Indians. 

This  manouvre  was  executed  with  perfect  success.  The 
eighteen  men  that  crept  up  through  the  brush  succeeded 
in  falling  upon  the  Indians  in  the  rocks,  and  were  shoot- 
ing them  down  before  tlieir  presence  was  discovered  ;  and 
the  Indians,  surprised  and  confused,  seeing  white  men  in 
front  and  in  their  midst,  rushed  out  of  their  hiding  places 
and  began  retreating  along  the  face  of  the  bluff*  But  just 
at  this  time  the  part}^  from  California,  under  Weston  and 
Howard,  arrived  from  the  other  direction,  and  hearing 
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the  firing,  hurried  forward,  and  seeing  the  Indians  pour- 
ing out  of  the  rocks,  began  discharging  their  ri^es  upon 
them.  By  this  the  savages  were  entirely  deinoralized. 
The  only  space  left  was  the  river  itself,  and  into  its  tu- 
multuous current  they  began  to  precipitate  themselves, 
the  miners  still  firing  upon  them  as  they  struggled  in  the 
water,  until  the  river  ran  red.  The  slaughter  must  have 
been  very  great.  Yet  of  all  this,  though  but  a  few  miles 
away.  Case  knew  nothing.  He  placed  his  camp  for  the 
night  in  a  sink,  so  that  any  Indians  creeping  up  must  be 
seen,  and  kept  guard  himself,  with  his  ear  to  the  ground, 
so  as  to  hear  any  stealthy  steps  approaching.  He  saw  or 
heard  nothing.  Nevertheless,  the  next  morning,  when 
one  of  his  men  went  to  the  river  for  water,  he  reported 
upon  his  return  that  there  were  the  footprints  of  as  many 
as  five  hundred  Indians  upon  the  sand  bar  of  the  river, 
where  the  night  before  there  were  none  to  be  seen.  This, 
Case  found  to  be  about  so,  and  with  hands  on  the  trigger, 
and  hearts  ready  for  anything,  the  little  company  started 
out,  expecting  an  ambuscade  at  any  moment.  Case's  ad- 
vice to  his  men  was,  ''If  we  are  attacked,  keep  close  to- 
gether. If  you  divide  up,  we  are  lost."  But  they  had 
not  gone  far  before  they  heard  a  shot,  and  soon  Avero 
greeted  by  the  advance  of  Newell's  men;  and  the  next 
moment  were  met  by  Newell  himself,  wlio  told  them  of 
the  fight,  and  that  the  country  was  full  of  hostile  Indians  ; 
but  Weston  and  Howard  were  not  far  ahead,  and  the  best 
thing  for  them  was  to  shove  forward  and  overtake  them. 
Accordingly,  Case  shoved  forward,  passing  hour  after 
hour  in  the  depths  of  the  canyons,  and  hearing  almost 
continually  the  Indians  calling  to  one  another  from  the 
mountains — now  on  this  side  and  now  on  that.  But  still 
they  were  not  attacked.  They  were  often  upon  the  trail 
of  the  white  men,  but  they,  too,  were  shoving  ahead,  and 
not  until  the  Rogue   River  Valley  was  passed  and  the 
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Umpqua  reached,  was  Weston's  party  overtaken.  The 
junction  was  made  early  in  the  morning.  The  night  be- 
fore, Mr.  Case,  although  for  the  third  night  without  sleep, 
kept  guard,  and  at  about  2  o'clock  A.  M.  heard  a  dog 
baying  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  He  knew  this 
indicated  the  white  men's  camp,  and  in  fact  recognized 
the  dog.  Very  cautiously  approaching  the  camp,  for  fear 
of  being  mistaken  for  Indians,  and  being  fired  upon,  the 
little  party  advanced  and  were  recognized.  Then  the 
peril  was  over.  The  rest  of  the  journey  was  made  more 
deliberately,  but  thqugh  now  relieved  of  guard  duty,  Mr. 
Case  felt  sleepless,  and  scarcely  rested  until  some  days 
had  passed. 
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The  first  estimates  we  have  of  the  number  of  the  native 
race  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  were  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,  who  gained  their  information  while  exploring  the 
river  from  its  sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Based/upon  information  derived  from  the 
natives,  their  estimate  was  forty  thousand.  This  was  in 
1805-6. 

Forty  years  later,  Rev.  C.  G.  Nicolay,  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  member  of  the  Royal  freographical  So- 
ciety of  London,  writing  in  support  of  England's  right  to 
the  country  created  by  the  assumed  moral  benefits  to  the 
natives  effected  by  the  trade  influences  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company — and,  doubtless,  with  all  the  information 
that  company  could  furnish — estimated  the  number  at 
thirty  thousand,  including  all  the  country  from  the  Cali- 
ifornia  line  north  to  o4^  40'.  Noting  that  the  second  esti- 
mate is  for  the  wider  bounds,  and  yet  twenty-tive  per 
cent,  less,  the  numbers  seem  strongly  to  indicate  that  the 
native  race  was  rapidly  decreasing  between  the  dates  men- 
tioned. 

In  looking  for  the  causes  of  this  decrease  of  population 
of  the  native  race,  we  find  at  the  outset  diseases  common 
to,  but  not  very  destructive  to  civilized  life,  are,  never- 
theless, terrible  in  their  effects  on  people  living  so  near 
the  piano  of  mere  animal  life  as  were  the  natives  of 
Oregon — especially  those  of  thera  in  the  largest  valleys, 
and  near  tho  sea, — when  first  seen  by  white  men.  The 
first  American  explorers  received  information  from  the 
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Clatsop  tribe  of  Indians  during  their  stay  near  them  in 
the  winter  of  1805-6,  that  some  time  previous  to  that  a 
mahidy  had  been  brought  to  them  from  the  sea,  which 
caused  the  death  of  many  of  their  people*  As  they  reached 
the  Lower  Willamette  Valley,  on  their  return  eastward, 
they  found  living  evidence  that  the  malady  had  been 
smallpox,  and  the  remahis  of  capacious  houses  within  the 
district — now  covered,  or  being  rapidly  covered,  by  the 
white  race, — winch  indicated  that  the  disease  had  swept 
out  of  existence^  or  caused  to  Hee  the  locality,  large  num- 
bers of  the  natives.  A  woman  was  seen  by  Captain  Clark 
in  the  company  of  an  old  raan»  presumably  her  father, 
sole  occupants  of  a  building  two  hundred  and  twenty -five 
feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  under  one  roof,  and  di- 
vided by  narrow  alleys  or  partitions  into  rooms  thirty  feet 
square.  Other  buildings,  empty  or  in  ruins,  were  found 
near  this*  Thie  woman  was  badly  marked  with  small- 
pox ;  and  from  her  apparent  age^  and  information  the  old 
man  endeavored  to  convey,  this  disease  had  killed  many 
people  and  frightened  others  away  about  thirty  years  pre- 
viously. 

Information  received  from  natives  by  signs  cannot  be 
deemed  reliable  ;  but  no  writing  can  be  plainer  than  the 
human  face  marked  by  smallpox.  We  have,  then,  from 
the  journal  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  traditional  information 
from  the  Clatsop  natives,  and  in  the  appearance  of  this 
woman — pretfumably  of  the  Multnomah  tinbe — c*vidence 
of  the  presence  of  smallpox  one  hundred  miles  in  the 
interior;  and  fifty  years  later  we  have  from  the  Yakima 
chieftain,  Kamiakin*  at  the  Walla  Walla  council  lield  by 
Gov.  LI.  Stevens,  intimations  that  tlie  suffering  of  his 
people  from  smallpox  iti  former  times  was  one  reason  for 
his  objection  to  whites'  settling  iu  his  country. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  earlier  traditions 
of  the  natives,  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  tribes  on  the 
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Lower  Columbia  and  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  between 
1805  and  1845,  and  the  decaying  condition  of  those  found 
here  at  the  latter  date,  are  facts  which  cannot  be  called 
in  question.  Those  writers  who  are  predisposed  to  blame 
the  white  man  for  all  the  results  of  the  commercial  and 
social  contact  between  the  races  will  see  only  the  fearful 
and  repulsive  effects  upon  the  ignorant  native — supposed 
to  be  innocent— of  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  which 
the  white  man's  avaricious  trade  and  licentiousness  min- 
istered to.  While,  beyond  question,  these  were  de- 
structive agencies,  they,  in  my  judgment,  never  were  but 
a  small  moiety  of  the  cause  of  the  general  decay  of  the 
race  west  of  the  Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  ranges,  from 
Alaska  to  Lower  California.  As  to  the  licentious  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  the  natives  were  ready  and 
sought  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  destructive  com- 
merce. And  their  customs,  which  were  their  only  laws, 
left  womanhood  —  especially  widowhood  —  an  outcast, 
where  she  was  not  held  as  a  slave.  It  was  a  fact  well 
known  to  pioneers  yet  living  that  a  woman  of  bright, 
kindly  disposition,  of  natural  intelligence,  which  made 
her  a  natural  leader  of  her  sex,  who  was  in  1840  the 
honored  wife  of  tlie  chief  of  one  of  the  strongest  coast 
tribes,  and  as  such  styled  a  queen  by  some  writers,  was 
in  1845  a  leader  and  guide  of  native  prostitutes,  who 
watched  and  followed  ships  entering  the  Columbia  from 
the  time  they  crossed  the  bar  in  until  they  crossed  out. 
And  between  opportunities  of  this  kind,  she  went  from 
camp  to  camp  of  white  settlers  on  the  Lower  Columbia, 
thus  seeking  trade  without  the  least  sign  of  shame.  The 
customs  and  usages  of  the  race,  for  which  the  leading  men 
were  responsible,  debar  us  of  any  just  right  to  liold  na- 
tive womanhood  responsible  for  a  social  system  which 
deemed  a  female  child  the  best  trading  property — valued 
high  or  low  according  to  the  status  of  the  male  poi-tion 
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of  her  family*  The  husband  bought  liis  wife,  and  might, 
where  she  did  not  suit,  geiul  her  back  to  her  people  and 
claim  a  return  of  the  property  given  for  her,  ostensibly  as 
presents  J  This,  if  her  family  had  any  pride  or  courage, 
would  probably  lead  to  trouble.  A  native  husband  could 
dispose  of  an  unsatisfactory  wife.  He  could  kill  Iier  by 
personal  ill-usage,^  or  keep  her  to  labor  for  means  to  pur- 
chase and  support  another  wife,  or  as  many  more  as  his 
means  and  de.sires  induced  liim  to  buy.'^ 


I  Thla  custom  of  purahaalii^  wivt-s  neams  to  have  ex  tended  thmuj^h  many  cif  tbu 
futertor  irlbea,  iiiia  amoairst«ome  iti*'  |/rivH*^  »<»omrt  not  lo  biivt^  been  oonflupd 
to  tlie  men.  It  i»  rplt&ted  of  a  lar^e  wat  jmHy  of  BluuJi  who,  nt^r  IndeppDdontM* 
Hock,  in  IHlHj  Tonmi  Messrs.  Ha^tliiK,^  nnd  Lrjvcjoy,  and  ifuod  humorcdly  gave 
thani  up  t^  thotr  fellow  traveki^rHf  tnkhi^  n  sruttll  presc+nt  of  tubacco  a*  raofKiiii ; 
that,  neef  us  a  grown  daughU^r  of  one  of  tbp  few  whil-e  MmllleJ:*  of  the  Oregon  lin- 
mlgranta,  tbey«an>e  rej>etiUfaiy  In  IncTfant^d  nuniberii  to  UtftU  Bt  her*  until  lier 
fi&ther  wa<i  annoyed  and  Indtgnnutut  Oielr  vlEsit^^  and  w^ratbfitL  and  tbreatcnli^K 
when  lie  learned  that  tbe  brawny  bniYe«  desired  to  puielm^o  the  girl  to  §rive  her 
AH  a  prt?«ent  to  their  war  chief.  TbetK-  ^rown  up  chllilreti  tjf  nature  went  otT  like 
gentlemen  when  lofunut'd  by  one  who  kiiew  tbelr  cujitomji  that  it  wasi  not  ii  aum- 
loui  of  while  fathers,  or  the  whin;  (jeople^  to  tH*ll  tht^lr  daughters.  t^iiUbteii^s 
Renilalseenees,  Vol,  I,  No.  1,  liuivrUTly  of  thi^  Qn\  Hint.  Hon]  In  1W44,  while  Gll- 
llam'H  tmhi  layover  one  day  at  Furt  Lurunile,  for  tr%ide  piirpi>j^e£i,  iiii  eluM^  neigh- 
borbocHl  to  Uie  tepety*  of  a  eoufiiderahle  camp  of  ^loux,  three  feinule  membersi  of 
the  trlbt*  v|j#ll*d  the  uamp  of  R,  W,  Morrison,  eitptAln  of  orie  of  the  eompanlu* 
Into  whlnb  the  train  of  elghty*rour  wjiifons  was  divided.  The  ouptaln  bad  two 
asslHtanttf^  and  the  Hilimx  wotnen  Nif^ined  tc^eonclude  that  MrK.  MorrjjMin  wa» 
bleKsecl  with  three  hUHbandF^.  Tbi-ir  projhisUlon^  made  by  i^lgnfi  by  the  two  elder 
women,  wuj*  that  the  third,  apimr^ntly  ii  wbbtw,,  though  young,  was  willing  to 
give  six  hor«fj*  for  one  of  ihe  younger  men^  It  bwik  Mrs,  Alurrlson  and  the  eholiM* 
of  the  young  widow  aotne  time  to  ofinvhiee  her  two  friends  that  they  had  tnude  a 
mlotake,  and  they  departed  with  iilJ  outwartl  slgnHiif  siidne^Aover  the  fAllure  of 
their  inlt^Nlon.  Th**>*e  prt>i><:»i»alM  to  si.M'ure  coiinubtnl  happiness  by  purchase  wttnu 
made,  one  four  and  theoth^r  tvvn>yenrK,  In^fore  Francis  Parktuan^  Jr*,  arr1vr.»d  at 
Uirftnile  to  Join  &  Sioux  camfi  In  order  logel  mnterlal  for  hH  Drei^nand  Califor- 
nia TmlL 

^Ldkt«  In  1*44,  KaUtiif  Chief  of  the  Clatsop  Tribe,  murdered  btsyounge.^t  wife, 
then  but  n^cently  e^pijuwed  from  a  leading  family  of  the  Cbl  nooks*  The  lattwr 
made  war  u pon  I d m  fo r  the  net.  J ,  L.  Pa rrl ^b ,  1  n  charge?  of  1  be  M e tbod I .*^t  ndiit^b i □ 
»|  the  lime,  refbsed  Katata  bb*  band  afl^-r  learning  of  bis  de«Ht.  The  brotul  chief 
madman  e^ort  to  be  revenged  for  what  be  dt'emed  mi  luftuU,  but  luUcsd  in  hU  aii- 
tempL 

*The  kind  of  eUlvalry  thp  %y«tem  bred  wiu*  llhii![tnited  by  Chief  Chenowltb, 
^uppoved  lUftUgutor  of  the  Can^rtdes  inii»Hiere  In  0*^,  who  wan  iri*?d  and  eon- 
demned  for  hghUng  with  tb<f  KUckUutj^  and  Vaklnia§.  ''Ue  offered  lun  borges^ 
two  squaws,  and  a  Httlu  iiomeihlrig  lo  every  lyee,  of  jlor}  his  life,  boai<tJng  that 
be  wa«  notafhiid  of  dealh,  but  wiv-^  afield  oC  thegntve  la  the  ground."— [L*  W. 
Coe  1  n  iVoUve  Bm  Mutftifin^  for  Februa ry ,  lDUt».  M r,  Coe ae ted  aM  1  n ter preter  a t  t h v 
execution]. 
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The  general  relations  between  the  husband  and  wife 
among  the  native  races  in  Western  Oregon  were  that  the 
husband  should  kill  the  game  or  catch  the  fish,  as  the 
subsistence  was  from  game  or  fish.  The  dressing  of  skins 
for  clothing,  the  weaving  of  rush  mats  for  camp  covers 
or  for  beds,  the  preparation  of  cedar  bark  for  clothing, 
nets  and  ropes,  and  the  digging  of  roots,  gathering  of 
berries,  etc.,  were  all  left  to  the 'wife  and  the  slaves  at 
her  command,  if  there  were  any.  The  husband  and  wife 
seemed  to  have  separate  property  rights  as  to  themselves, 
and  on  the  death  of  either  the  most  valuable  of  it,  and 
often  all  of  it,  was  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 
Sometimes  living  slaves  were  bound  and  placed  near  the 
dead  body  of  a  person  of  importance  in  the  tribe.* 

Under  this  custom,  when  a  leading  man  like  Chena- 
mus.  Chief  of  the  Chinooks,  died,  the  body  was  care- 
fully swathed  in  cedar  bark  wrappings ;  his  war  canoe 
or  barge  of  state  was  used  as  his  coffin,  and  his  second 
best  canoe,  if  he  had  two,  was  inverted  and  placed  over 
the  body  as  a  defense  against  the  weather  or  wild  beasts  ; 
a  small  hole  was  made  in  the  lower  canoe  and  it  was 
placed  in  a  slanting  position  to  facilitate  complete  drain- 
age. No  money  reward  would  induce  an  Indian  of  the 
Lower  Columbia  to  enter  and  labor  in  a  canoe  that  had 
been  thus  used  for  the  dead.  Thus  the  best  and  gener- 
ally all  the  property  worth  notice  was  rendered  useless 
to  the  living.  The  wife  in  such  a  case  might  be  owner 
of  slaves  in  her  own  right,  or  of  a  business  canoe^  and  in 

<In  1844  the  Chief  of  the  Waseopams  died  at  The  Dalles,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  who  was  soinewhat  under  the  Influence  of  Rev.  Alvan  Waller,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  mission  there.  A  young  slave  boy  was  bound  and  se- 
cured in  the  dead  house  with  the  body  of  the  dead  chief,  In  accordance  with  the 
customs  of  the  tribe.  Mr.  Waller  continued  pleading  for  the  release  of  the  boy 
for  three  days  and  got  the  new  chief's  consent  to  take  the  boy  out  of  his  horrible 
situation  on  condition  that  it  be  don«»  secretly  and  the  boy  taken  away,  so  that 
the  people  of  the  tribe  would  never  see  him.  He  was  taken  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Parrish, 
at  Clatsop  mission,  and  remained  a  member  of  his  family  till.  In  1849,  he  went  to 
the  California  gold  mines. 
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some  cases  of  a  small  canoe  used  on  the  Lower  Columbia 
root  gathering,  or  by  the  husband  or  sons  in  hunting 
water  fowl.  8uch  a  wife  becoming  a  widow — suppo.^ing 
her  dead  husband  a  chief,  succeeded  by  a  son  by  another 
of  his^  wives,  or  by  a  brother,  unfriendly  and  jealous  of 
her  infiuence, — would  not  be  a  totally  helpless  outcaf4t. 
She  would  have  the  means  of  gathering  her  own  subsist- 
ence. This,  however,  was  above  the  common  lot  of  native 
widows.  The  same  custom  of  destroying  the  property 
of  the  dead  prevailed  amongst  natives  of  the  Willamette 
Valley  when  the  American  home  builders  first  came  ; 
and  it  was  a  common  sight  to  come  upon  a  recently  made 
grave  and  scare  the  busci^ards  or  coyotes  from  feasting  on 
carcasses  of  horses  slain  to  the  departed,  the  grave  itself 
being  indicated  by  the  cooking  utensils  and  tawdry  per- 
sonal adornments  of  the  deceased.  Under  this  custom 
there  was  no  projjerty  left  for  distribution  by  the  average 
native.  A  chief,  living  with  thrifty  care  for  his  family, 
might  leave  slaves  to  be  divided  among  his  sons  or  daugh- 
ters, as  some  few  did,  but  often  when  the  heirs  were  sons 
or  daughters  of  ditfereut  motliers  bitter  family  feuds 
were  a  natural  result,  and  the  law  of  might  decided. 
There  w^as  no  marriage  record,  no  law  to  distribute  fairly 
what  might  justly  belong  to  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less, no  individual  ownership  of  land,  no  definite  bounda- 
ries to  districts  claimed  by  tribes.  Thus  the  whole  polity 
of  the  native  race  here  limited  the  exertions  of  the  people 
to  seeking  a  present  subsistence,  or,  at  the  most,  enough 
to  tide  them  over  from  one  season  to  another.  Diversity 
of  seasons  has  a  much  more  intimate  relation  to  the  food 
supply  of  the  wild  life  than  to  a  people  who  have  arrived 
at  the  agricultural  stage  of  evolution.  Many  wild  ani- 
mals and  feathered  game  have  sufficient  of  the  instinct 
of  the  passenger  pigeon  and  squirrel  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  induce  them  to  migrate  from  districts  in  which 
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their  food  fails  as  a  result  of  untoward  seasons  aad  go  to 
others  where  there  is  plenty  .'*  The  native  tribes  west  of 
the  Cascade  Range  could  not  do  that,  and  therefore  must 
have  often  been  reduced  in  numbers  by  bad  seasons,  be- 
fore they  were  known  to  the  white  race. 

The  condition  of  the  natives  as  to  surplus  food  and  the 
scarcity  of  large  game  in  the  Columbia  Valley,  as  found 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  shows  that  the  normal  season  left 
the  then  population  little  they  could  spare.  The  party 
may  be  said  to  have  run  a  gauntlet  against  starvation  in 
their  journey  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Cohimhia.  They  saw  few  deer,  and  no  antelope  or 
elk,  Salmon  and  dogn  were  their  chief  purchases  from 
the  Indians,  and  they  ate  of  the  latter  till  some  of  the 
men  got  to  prefer  dog  flesh  to  venison.  The  salmon  grew* 
rancid  and  mouldy  under  the  influence  uf  the  warm  w^et 
winter,  and  made  thi^  men  sick.  Their  liunters,  in  what 
was  forty  years  later  the  best  elk  range  in  Oregon,  often 
failed  to  meet  their  daily  w^antB,  and  sometimes  killed 
their  game  so  far  from  camp  that  it  spoiled  in  the  w^oods. 
So  that  when  they  learned  that  a  w^hale  had  been  thrown 
on  the  beach,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nehalem,  they  went 
thirty  miles,  ami  with  difhculty  succeeded  in  the  pur- 
chase of  three  hundred  pounds  of  whale  blubber. 

They  stayed  at  their  winter  camp  until  the  latter  part 
of  March,  1806.  The  game  had  left  their  vicinity  ;  they 
exhausted  the  surplus  of  the  Indians  near  them,  so  they 
started  on  tlieir  return  journey  in  order  to  reach  the  Cho- 
panuish  ^'Nation,''  with  whom  they  had  left  their  horses, 


*Tlte  wtlter  hfts  obeierved  thti*  Insirincl  miinlfcHted  onr  seanou  by  wUtX  dueks. 
Tbi'  ouk  lrei*H  in  Iho  vitinlty  oC  liis  reHliieiu-p  louUi  of^iUuis  t>f  which  there  were  ] 
eoii 5$ d enable  ftrftiia,  bore  n  heavy  crop  *>r  acorni^.  The*  wild  ducki^  by  **orne  meatiA 
frrurid  II  out,  and  mnsi  have  by  some  meanfl  Iti formed  each  albert  na  the  Hoeki  af 
thera  piiABlng  over  my  fiirm  from  a  large  bt?«,v«r  dam  poud^  where  tJiey  rested  at 
iiljgtitf  to  their  feed  log  (ground  pi  dally  rapidly  Inereai^'d  from  day  to  day,  and  iw» 
rapidly  dtcrrjised  when  the  supply  of  acorii^  wasi  coriiiumed* 
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before  the  natives  would  leave  for  their  spring  hunt  for 
buffalo  east  of  the  Rockies, 

Under  date  of  March  31,  their  journal  reads:  '*Sev- 
era!  parties  were  met  descending  the  river  in  quest  of 
food.  They  told  us  that  they  lived  at  the  great  rapids 
(the  cascades)^  but  the  scarcity  of  provisions  had  induced 
them  to  come  down  in  hopes  of  finding  subsistence  in  the 
more  fertile  valley.  All  living  at  the  rapids,  as  well  as 
nations  above,  were  in  much  distress  for  want  of  food, 
liaving  consumed  tlieir  winter's  store  of  dried  fish,  and 
not  expecting  the  return  of  the  salmon  before  the  next 
full  moon — which  would  be  on  the  second  of  May.  This 
information  was  not  a  little  embarrassing.  From  the 
falls  (The  Dalles)  to  tlie  Chopannish  Nation,  the  plains 
afforded  neither  deer,  elk,  nor  antelope,  for  our  subsist- 
ence. The  horses  were  very  poor  at  this  season,  and  the 
dogs  must  be  in  the  same  condition,  if  their  food,  the  dried 
fish,  had  f ailed."  These  considerations  compelled  the 
party  to  go  into  camp,  and  send  out  their  hunters  on  both 
sides  of  the  Columbia,  from  its  north  bank,  opposite  the 
quick  sand  (Sand}')  river.  Their  purpose  being  to  ob- 
tain meat  enough  to  last  them  to  where  they  had  left  their 
horses,  and  this  they  did,  with  the  addition  of  some  dogs 
and  waputos  they  were  able  to  secure  from  the  natives  by 
hard  bargaining.  Ttie  eight  days  they  thuh  delayed  they 
used  to  good  purpose*  Captain  Clark,  acting  on  informa- 
tion by  an  Indian  of  the  existence  of  a  large  river  making 
in  from  the  south,  Avhicli  they  had  passed  and  repassed 
without  having  seen  it,  because  of  a  diamond  shaped 
island  lying  across  its  mouth ,  hired  an  Indian  guide,  and 
returning  down  the  south  shore,  penetrated  the  Multno- 
ninh  (Lower  Willamette)^  to  near  the  present  location  of 
Linnton,  and  sa%v  evidences  in  ruined  buildiogs  of  a  much 
denser  popuhition  than  then  existed  there,  and  in  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  foot  building  already  men- 
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tioned,  saw  the  woman  marked  by  smallpox.  Here,  also, 
were  met  Clackamas  and  other  Indians  from  the  falls  of 
the  Willamette. 

Elk,  deer,  and  black  bear  were  the  large  game  their 
hunters  killed.  Some  of  the  deer  were  extremely  poor. 
They  do  not  mention  having  seen  flesh  of  any  kind  in 
the  hands  or  camps  of  natives,  much  less  a  successful 
native  hunter  of  such  game.^  Neither  do  they  mention 
seeing  a  horse  west  of  the  Cascade  Range.  The  receiving 
of  one  sturgeon  from  a  native  is  mentioned,  and  some 
dried  anchovies  (smelt)  .  But  the  chief  wealth  of  this  rich- 
est part  of  the  district — the  most  inviting  to  settlers  in 
their  estimation  of  any  they  had  seen  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  the  wapato — '*the  product  of  the  numerous 
ponds  in  the  interior  of  Wapato"  (Sauvie's)  Island.  This 
was  almost  the  sole  staple  article  of  commerce  on  the 
Columbia. 

This  bulb,  the  root  of  the  arrowhead  lily  (sagittaria 
variabilis)  is  described  by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  **never 
out  of  season,"  and  as  being  * 'gathered  chiefly  by  the 
women,  wlio  employ  for  the  purpose  canoes  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  long,  about  two  feet  wide,  nine  inches  deep, 
and  tapering  from  the  middle.  They  are  sufficient  to 
contain  a  single  person  and  several  bushels  of  roots,  yet 
so  very  light  that  a  woman  can  carry  them  witli  ease. 
She  takes  it  into  a  pond  where  the  water  is  sometimes  as 
high  as  the  breast,  and  by  means  of  her  toes  separates 
this  bulb  from  the  root,  which,  on  being  freed  from  the 
mud,  immediately  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
is  thrown  into  the  canoe.     In  this  manner  these  patient 


6 The  writer  bas  had  his  home  fifty-live  years  in  the  Wilhimette  Valley,  and 
has  never  seen  or  known  of  a  native  to  kill  a  deer.  He  ha^s  known  one  spend  a 
day  hunting  to  kill  five  wood  rats. 
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females  will  remain  in  the  water  for  several  hours,  even 
in  the  dead  of  winter,"' 

This  first  party  of  the  white  race,  thirty-six  in  mini- 
ber,  were  thus  detained  eight  days  gathering  a  sufficiency 
of  food  to  make  it  prudent  to  risk  a  journey  of  ten  dtiye 
through  the  heart  of  the  great  and  fertile  Columbia  Val- 
ley, then  80  devoid  of  large  game  as  to  make  it  reason- 
able to  assume  that  at  some  period  not  very  remote  from 
the  time  of  their  visit  the  population  had  slaughtered 
the  elk  J  deer,  and  antelope,  and  driven  the  buffalo  to  the 
east  side  of  the  Rockies,  The  practice  of  large  parties 
of  the  strongest  tribes  passing  tliat  backbone  of  the  con- 
tinent every  ^^ummer  to  hunt  this  noblest  of  North  Amer- 
ican game  is  good  preb?umi>tive  evidence  that  it  had  at 
no  remote  period  ranged  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia. 
In  I806j  then,  we  have  the  fact  of  a  population,  roughly 
estimated  at  forty  thousand,  ekeing  out  a  liand-to-mouth 
living,  from  salmon  chiefly,  with  the  additions  of  wokas 
kouse  (wapato  and  camas)^ — the  latter  much  the  more 
generally  distributed  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  sum- 
mit flats  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — by  going  across  those 
mountains  annual)}^  for  game.  They  had,  of  course,  to 
go  in  parties  sufficiently  strong  for  defense  against  tlie 
hated,  dreaded  and  destructive  Blackfeet^  The  taking  of 
such  journeys  proves  their  necessity.  The  tribes  unat>Ie 
through  weakness  or  situation  to  make  sucli  expeditions, 
as  were  all  those  of  Western  and  Southwestern  Oregon, 
had  to  gather  their  precarious  living  from  the  plants 
mentioned,  grass  seeds,  the  small  native  fruits,  of  crab 
apple,  haw,  huckleberries,  cranberries^  etc.  Looking 
over  a  recent  report  of  the  Division  of  Botany,  United 


^TblM  ^xtnicillJuHtniteA  llieix»DdltJoQ  of  wmnrtrihond.  ^i^win  unci  Clnrk  write 
of  tho  prMuctlon  of  wapato  tn  thl»  locality  ris  (hougti  U  gn.'W  ii^wlittrt-  i^lhei  but 
It  gr^^w—yct  ^n>wH— ^n  the  run n^fne  of  ponds  and  ImyouMiif  moKi  of  ttu'»tn»iniB 
flowipg  Into  the  Columbia  wt**r  of  tlie  Gam^adciH. 
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States  Department  of  Agriculture — a  contribution  from 
the  United  States  Herbarium,  Vol.  V,  No.  2,  by  Fred- 
erick V.  CoTille — ^I  find  one  hundred  plants  de.^cribed 
as  used  by  the  Klamath  Indians,  forty-six  of  which  — 
as  seeds,  fruits  or  roots  —  were  used  as  food  by  that 
tribe.  Ko  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  enumerate  all 
tlie  kinds  of  flefth,  fish,  and  insect  life  used  by  the  na- 
tive race  for  sustenance.  Lewis  and  Clark  found  evi- 
dence that  the  coast  native  sometimes  resorted  to  search- 
ing the  beach  for  fish  cast  up  by  the  tide*  The  tribes  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Snake  River,  and  southward,  used 
to  fire  the  high,  arid  plains,  where  possible,  and  collect 
the  crickets  and  grasshoppers  thus  killed.  As  late  as 
1844  these  insects  were  dried  and  made  into  a  kind  of  pem- 
mican  by  pestle  and  mortar.  The  Rogue  River  natives 
used  the  grasshopper  meal  as  a  delectable  food  as  late  as 
1848,  and  as  late  as  1878  the  writer  saw  the  chief  medi- 
cine man  of  the  Calipooyas  collecting  in  a  large  mining 
pan  the  tent  caterpillars  from  the  ash  trees  within  four 
miles  of  Salem.  He  asserted  most  emphatically  that 
they  were  ** close  muckamuck"  (good  food). 

For  years  before  and  after  the  last  mentioned  date  the 
writer  knew  Joseph  Hudson  (Pa-pe-a,  his  native  name), 
the  lineal  chief  of  the  Calipooyas,  who  signed  the  treaty 
of  cession  of  the  east  side  of  the  Willaraette  Valley  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  the  only  native  of  Western  Oregon 
the  writer  ever  talked  with  w^ho  seemed  to  comprehend,  or 
care  for,  the  consequences  to  the  natives  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  white  race.  He  had 
judgment  to  perceive  that  the  latter  had  agencies  of  power 
and  of  progress  with  which  his  people  could  not  have 
coped,  even  at  their  best  estate — which  family  tradition 
had  handed  down  to  him.  This  pointed  to  a  time  when 
his  people  had  numbered  eight  thousand,  as  he  estimated, 
at  which  time  and  later,  to  the  time  of  his  grandfather, 
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Chief  San-de-ara,  his  people  used  the  circle  hunt,  driving 
the  deer  to  a  center  agreed  upon,  by  young  men  as  run- 
ners, the  point  to  drive  to  being  selected  as  good  cover  to 
enable  the  bowmen  to  get  close  to  the  quarry.  From  him 
the  information  was  gained  as  a  family  tradition  that 
about  1818  eight  men,  carrying  packs  on  their  backs  and 
coming  from  tlie  north,  reached  his  grandfather's  village, 
near  where  the  town  of  Jefferson  now  is.  They  were  set 
across,  and,  going  southward,  they  conveyed  to  other 
natives  that  they  had  crossed  San-de-am's  river.  The 
whites  shortened  the  name  to  Santiam,  as  they  did  Yam-il 
to  Yamhill.  These  eight  men  returned  after  several 
months  and  brought  the  first  horses  the  Calipooyas  ever 
saw.  They  sold  a  mare  and  colt  for  forty-five  beaver 
skins.  Joe,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  a  man  of  truth 
and  honor,  could  not  but  mourn  the  fate  of  his  people. 
Being  in  a  small  way  his  banker  for  small  loans  (he 
working  for  me)  I  know  he  was  kept  poor  by  the  general 
worthlessness  of  his  tribe,  as  it  was  one  of  the  functions 
of  a  Calipooya  chief  to  help  the  weak  and  good  for  noth- 
ing members  of  his  tribe.  This  man  honestly  performed 
any  rough  and  common  contract  labor  (he  would  never 
work  for  day  wages) ,  carrying  his  burden  of  sorrow  for 
his  people's  condition  to  where  the  wicked  and  low  can 
no  longer  trouble.  The  writer  received  from  him  many 
hints  and  plain  statements  as  to  the  mental  capacity  or 
mode  of  reasoning  of  the  native  race.  Custom  led  them 
to  appeal  to  him  in  troubles  resulting  from  drunken  rows. 
A  young  dandy  of  the  tribe,  getting  into  the  power  of 
the  law  for  knifing  a  woman  in  a  camp  fray,  would  ap- 
peal to  Joe,  as  chief,  for  financial  help,  with  no  more 
sense  of  shame  than  an  Irish  landlord  who  had  wasted 
his  property  in  riotous  living  would  have  in  spunging  off 
his  former  tenants  to  a  green  old  age.  There  are  many 
people  of  the  white  race  who  cannot  help  being  partici- 
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pants  in  the  results  of  the  change  of  racial  dominion 
which  has  taken  place  on  the  North  Pacific  Slope  within 
the  past  century.  They  feel  they  are  participants  in  a 
gigantic  aet  of  robbery.  A  lady  whose  writings  on  any 
subject  it  is  a  delight  to  read,  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  shows  the 
origin  of  land  titles  so  far  as  the  English  race  of  men 
have  made  them.  It  would  be  an  instructive  addition  to 
her  able  paper  if  some  one,  well  read  on  the  effects  of 
guarded  land  titles  in  sufficient  area  to  support  family 
life  on  each  allotment,  would  describe  their  influences 
upon  a  community  so  blessed. 

Already  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  prior  to 
the  visit  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  native  race  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  decline  ;  that  in  a  normal  or  average  season  a 
body  of  forty  men,  or  less,  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  star- 
vation while  moving  from  place  to  place  in  a  country  esti- 
mated to  contain  forty  thousand. 

It  may  be  admitted,  because  it  is  true  though  shame- 
ful, that  the  licentiousness  of  trade  had  sown  the  seeds 
accelerating  the  decay  of  the  native  race  in  Western 
Oregon,  from  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Umpqua,  and 
from  its  mouth  to  Fort  Hall.  Within  these  bounds,  but 
especially  near  the  chief  lines  of  commerce,  the  mission- 
ary even  had  as  much  need  of  a  medical  book  as  he  had 
of  his  bible,  as  far  as  the  people  he  had  come  to  guide  in 
the  way  of  life  was  concerned. 

Abundant  reason  had  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  (that  living 
copy  of  the  great  lieart  of  Bunyan's  matchless  fancy)  for 
giving  welcome  to  the  American  missionaries.  He  knew 
the  value  of  a  clean  mind  or  soul  in  keeping  a  clean  and 
healthy  body;  though  with  a  wise  physican's  care  he 
kept  the  hospital  at  Vancouver  open  to  any  wliite  sick, 
whom  the  resident  doctor  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
maintained  there  recommended  to  it. 
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Doctor  McLoughlin  instituted  tlie  firat  hogpital  in  Ore- 
gon for  white  people  here  prior  to  the  overland  immigra- 
tion of  family  life  from  the  Missouri  border  in  1843,  The 
native  race  then  were  being  removed  rapidly  by  a  disease 
they  themselves  called  the  **cold  sick/'  which  had  raged 
amorjg  them  from  1832.  Same  of  the  symptoms  indicated 
a  malarial  cause,  but  t|uiniiit?  and  other  ague  remedies 
had  no  effect  upon  the  Indian  sick .  Like  the  plague  now 
raging  in  India,  it  was  confined,  seeraingl3\  entirely  to 
the  natives  ;  also,  almost  entirely  to  the  tis^hing  villages 
on  the  large  rivers.  I  have  long  had  a  theory  which  I 
confess  being  unable  to  give  an  intelligent  reason  for ; 
tliat  that  plague  had  its  origin  in  eating  filth.  The  na- 
tives themselves  found  that  to  thrust  their  arrow  points 
through  the  putrid  liver  of  a  deer  or  elk  would  enable 
them  to  kill  their  enemies  by  a  slight  wound  by  blood 
poison.  Is  it  not,  then,  possible  that  eating  putrid  iiesh, 
or  fish — the  garbage  cast  up  by  thft  tide, — the  spent  salmon 
from  the  river  shore,  or  those  wallowing  in  death  throes 
on  its  surface,  could  not  be  done  with  impunity? 

In  times  of  famine  the  natives,  on  the  sea  coast  and  on 
the  rivers,  did  eat  such  food  ;  as  the  inland  tribes,  like 
the  Klamath s,  sometimes  sustained  life  by  eating  Idack 
moss,  and  the  bark  of  certain  trees.  These  latter  foods, 
liowever,  were  not  putrid. 

To  support  the  theory  that  this  cold  sick  plague,  which 
began  on  tlie  Lower  Columbia  in  1832,  and  which  kept 
the  wail  for  the  dead  sounding  along  its  banks  till  1844, 
may  have  originated  in  poisoned  food,  we  have  the  state- 
ment of  Lewis  and  Clark's  journal  that  salmon  pemmican 
which  they  purchased  in  quantity  at  The  Dalles  moulded, 
and  made  the  men  sick,  in  the  damp  and  warm  winter 
cump,  near  the  sea.  But,  whatever  the  cause,  the  effect 
was  to  depopulate,  or  cause  the  abandonment  of  once 

populous  villages. 
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In  1805,  the  central  seat  of  the  Multnomahs,  near  the 
east  end  of  Wapato  (Sauvie's)  Island,  had  a  population  of 
**eight  hundred  souls"  noted,  ''as  the  remains  of  a  large 
nation,"  surrounded  by  kindred  near-by  tribes,  aggrega- 
ting two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  souls.  In  1845 
the  site  was  without  human  habitation.  '*  The  dead 
were  there,"  in  large  numbers,  swathed  in  cedar  bark, 
and  laid  tier  above  tier  on  constructions  of  cedar  slabs 
about  four  inches  thick,  and  often  four  feet  wide, — causing 
the  observer  to  wonder  how  the  native,  with  such  agencies 
as  he  possessed,  could  fell  and  split  such  timber.  At  this 
time  so  many  as  two  hundred  natives,  could  not  be  seen 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Columbia,  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Willamette  and  Clatsop  Point,  without  special  effort 
at  counting  the  few  living  in  the  scattered  villages,  often 
separated  by  several  sites  once  inhabited  by  large  num- 
bers apparently.  This  was  particularly  noticed  on  the 
south  bank,  at  Coffin  Rock,  and  the  main  shore,  between 
that  and  Rainier.  "The  dead  were  there,"  in  abundance, 
but  no  life  but  the  eagle,  the  fish  hawk,  the  black  loon, 
and  the  glistening  head  of  the  salmon-devouring  seal, 
then  very  numerous.  There  was  a  village  of  the  Cowlitz 
tribe  on  the  south  bank,  below  where  Rainier  now  stands. 
The  people  looked  poor,  ill  fed,  and  worse  clothed.  The 
chief  had  come  to  us  in  the  stream  to  invite  us  to  camp 
near,  exhibiting  a  single  fresh  hen's  egg  as  inducement. 
We  did  so,  and  visiting  their  camp  liad  tlie  first  siglit  of 
life  in  a  native  fishing  village.  Some  of  the  children 
were  nearly  naked.  Though  it  was  midwinter,  the  adult 
females,  with  one  exception,  were  dressed  in  the  native 
petticoat,  or  kilt,  as  second  garment,  the  other  being  a 
chemise  of  what  had  been  white  cotton  ;  one  was  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cedar  bark  strings  used  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  kind  of  kilt  she  wore.  The  exception  in  the 
camp  was   a  young  woman  of  extraordinarj^  personal 
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beauty,  a  daughter  of  the  chief  family  of  the  Cathelametts, 
She  had  recently  been  purchased,  or  espoused,  by  the 
heir-apparent  of  tlie  Cowlitz  chief.  She  seemed  to  be  in- 
different to  the  life  around  her,  and  sliortly  after  was, 
presumably,  the'cause  of  tribal  war.  Slie  was  permitted 
a  few  weeks  later  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  own  tribe,  aceoni- 
panied  by  an  old  woman  of  her  Ini^shaturs.  They  both 
joined  a  party  of  the  women  of  her  tribe  in  a  wapato 
gathering  expedition,  Tlte  old  duenna  did  not  return,—* 
her  body  was  found  next  day  near  tlie  wapato  beds,  horri- 
bly mutilated  by  a  knife  murder.  The  natural  fruit  of 
the  Chinooks'  polity  of  marriage.  A  short  tribal  war  re- 
sulted. 

In  order  to  show  the  measure  of  manhood  tliis  system 
produced  in  a  different  phase  from  tliat  of  Chiefs  Ka- 
lata's  andChenowjth's,  I  will  relate  from  memory  a  short 
visit  at  tlie  lodge  of  the  Cathelamett  chief: 

As  one  of  a  party  of  the  employees  of  Hunt^s  milU 
making  our  way  from  Astoria  to  the  mill,  we  were  ap- 
proaching Cathelamett  Point,  the  village  of  the  tribe,  on 
the  south  shore.  We  were  hailed  from  the  shore  and 
found  ourselves  near  the  women  and  girls  of  the  tribe, 
having  a  good  time  gathering  the  newly  risen  stems  of 
the  common  fern  and  preparing  it  for  food  in  earth  ovens 
over  heated  rocks.  They  voluntarily  told  us  they  had  no 
prepared  food,  but  pressed  us  to  go  on  to  their  village, 
and  **Lemiyey"  (old  mother)  (pronounced  in  a  tone  that 
conveyed  love  and  respect)  would  gladly  entertain  us. 
They  made  no  mistake  in  this.  The  old  lady  seemed 
proud  of  the  opportunity  to  act  as  hostess,  and  without 
ostentation  put  her  help  to  work  and  gave  us  a  boun- 
tiful meal  of  fresh  salmon  and  wapatos,  and  afterward 
put  on  what  had  evidently  been  often  used  as  a  robe  of 
state,  and  passed  back  and  forward  in  illustration  of 
scenes  she  had  been  part  of.     Her  son,  apparently  utterly 
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oblivious  to  the  spirit  of  his  mother's  eye  and  movement, 
continued  repeating  the  offers  to  sell  to  us  his  tribal 
claim  to  the  lands  lying  between  Tongue  Point  and  Cath- 
elamett,  that  he  had  begun  on  our  arrival.  He  was  but 
a  youth,  not  so  tall  as  his  stately  old  mother  appeared  in 
her  robe  ( of  what  I  afterwards  concluded  was  badger 
skins,  but  may  have  been  mistaken),  and  he  seemed  men- 
tally incapable  of  appreciating  the  influences  then  form- 
ing around  him  and  his  people,  which  appropriated  their 
lands,  while  not  one  of  them  had  the  spirit  to  assert  a 
right  or  raise  the  question  of  justice  against  the  action 
of  the  white  race.  This  was,  with  perhaps  one  excep- 
tion, the  cleanest,  most  self-respecting  body  of  natives 
left  on  the  Lower  Columbia  in  1845,  where  Lewis  and 
Clark  had,  only  forty  years  before,  enumerated,  by  in- 
formation from  the  natives,  thirteen  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty  below  the  cascades  and  between  that  and 
the  ocean.  I  do  not  believe  that  thirteen  hundred  could 
be  found  within  the  same  limits  at  the  latter  date.  There 
was  not  in  all  that  distance,  to  my  knowledge,  a  single 
man  of  the  race  who  had  the  intelligence  and  public 
spirit  combined  to  appear  before  the  authorized  agents  of 
the  United  States  ten  years  later  and  plead  for  the  rights 
of  their  people  in  the  treaties  made  south  of  the  Cohim- 
bia.  It  is  questionable  whether  there  was  one  in  all  the 
country  north  of  Rogue  River  wlio  would  have  done  so 
of  his  own  motion,  had  not  the  humane  General  Palmer 
and  J.  L.  Parrish,  as  agents,  advised  the  Indians  to  act. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  this  that  all  good  and  all 
beauty  liad  departed  from  the  native  life.  When  J.  L. 
Parrish  was  in  charge  of  Metliodist  mission  property,  in 
1845,  a  wliite  man  from  Oregon  City  appeared  tempora- 
rily at  Solomon  S.  Smith's  to  solicit  the  hand  of  a  young 
woman  named  Oneiclam  in  marriage.  The  young  woman 
civilly  and  modestly  declined  the  honor,  saying  such  a 
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marriage  could  oot  secure  the  respect  of  either  the  roan's 
people  or  the  woman's,  and  would  fail  in  conferring  hap- 
pineas.  She  was  clean  enougli  and  good  enough  to  se- 
cure the  personal  friendship  and  advice  of  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Parrish,  which  proved  her  a  rare  exception  to  her  class. 
Such  marriages  soon  ceased  after  the  American  home- 
builder  assumed  dominion  over  Oregon^  the  white  mother 
thus  arriving  being  strongly  against  inter-racial  con- 
tracts. Doubtless  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  against 
race  prejudice  has  borne  heavily  on  the  heart  of  many  a 
man  and  woman  on  botli  sides  of  the  race  question,  but 
the  fight  is  over  now  and  many  a  heart  broken  in  the 
struggle  (as  I  think  was  that  of  my  friend  Joseph  Hud- 
son, last  Chief  of  the  Calipooyas)  is  at  rest.  The  respon- 
sibility for  tlie  red  race  is  now  the  white  man^s  burden. 
He  carries  it  w^ell,  while  already  the  light  of  a  brighter 
day  til  an  the  red  man  of  fifty  years  ago  could  forecast  is 
piercing  the  prejudices  and  hates  of  that  time.  The  white 
man  brought  the  surveying  compass,  the  book  in  which 
to  record  titles  to  land,  another  for  the  record  of  mar- 
riages, still  another  to  record  the  rights  of  property  to 
the  results  of  wedlock.  Schools  are  open  to  the  native 
race  and  every  generous  mind  wishes  it  well.  But,  while 
our  sympathies  may  go  out  toward  the  ignorant  or  in- 
competent race  in  a  conflict  of  power,  we  should  not  fail 
to  note  the  services  to  all  races  rendered  by  the  victor, 

A  glance  at  tlie  changed  conditions  of  life  within  the 
bounds  of  old  Oregon  :  Instead  of  forty  thousand  persons 
ill-fed,  ill'clad,  living  from  hand  to  moutli,  often  border-^ 
ing  on  famine,  unable  to  support  forty  interesting  visit- 
ors passing  through  their  country,  we  have  now,  per- 
haps, fully  one  million,  and  the  surplus  of  foodstuffs  and 
clothing  material  they  send  out  to  the  markets  of  the 
world,  would  feed  well  four  millions.     And,  it  is  not  ex- 
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travagant  to  say  that  the  territory  to  which  the  Oregon 
trail  was  made  fifty-eight  years  ago  will  some  day  be  made 
to  support  forty  millions  in  comfort. 

This  paper,  it  will  be  observed,  has  dealt  entirely  with 
the  native  race  in  Northwestern  Oregon,  because  this  was 
the  field  of  the  race  contest.  The  point  to  which  the 
guiding  minds  of  the  white  race  looked  as  most  desirable. 
JefiFerson  said,  and  Benton  repeated:  "Plant  thirty  thou- 
sand rifles  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia."  The  first  ex- 
ploring party  sent  out  by  the  former  selected  as  the  most 
interesting  region  in  which  to  make  excursions,  the  dis- 
trict now  containing  the  first  and  second  chosen  commer- 
cial centers, — Vancouver  and  Portland. 

The  native  race  amid  whom  these  were  planted  were 
described  in  their  average  manhood  as  mean,  cowardly 
and  thievish .  Forty  years  later,  to  this  description  might 
be  added  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  utterly  without  pub- 
lic spirit.  The  tribes  east  and  south  from  this  district 
were,  excepting  those  located  at  the  great  fishing  centers 
on  the  Columbia,  less  thievish,  and  much  more  bold  and 
spirited  in  self-defense. 

To  the  recent  and  valuable  historical  description  of 
those  tribes,  including  the  natives  in  what  is  now  Western 
Washington,  I  am  indebted  to  the  life  of  Isaac  Ingalls 
Stevens,  by  his  son.  Hazard  Stevens,  for  the  number  of 
natives  west,  as  well  as  east,  of  the  Cascades  treated  with 
by  Governor  Stevens  in  1855,.  just  before  the  natural  lead- 
ers of  the  nativ^e  race  made  their  only  united  effort  to 
stem  the  tide  of  inflow  of  the  white  race. 

/Total  number  found  west  of  the  Cascados    '.♦,712 

(  Total  number  with  whom  tivatlos  were  made s,r>}»7 

j  Total  number  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 12,(XK) 

(Total  number  treated  with H,900 

(Total  number  found  in  Washington  Territory 'J1,(XJ0 

(ToUil  number  treated  with _ 17,497 
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For  Governor  Stevens'  success  in  getting  the  eastern 
section  of  the  native  race  into  treaty  relations  he  was  in- 
debted solely  to  the  steadiness  and  good  faith  of  the  Nez 
Perces,  the  tribe  which  was  always  conspicuous  for  its 
care  of  its  womanhood. 

JOHN  MINTO. 


Indian  names  and  Indian  words  in  general  of  the  tribes 
of  the  region  of  the  Columbia  have  many  peculiarities, 
and  amply  repay  time  spent  in  trying  to  study  them  out. 
The  following  pretends  to  be  only  the  merest  beginning, 
and  the  writer  has  advanced  only  to  the  edges  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  comprises  only  those  names,  and  those  meagerly 
and  superficially,  of  the  Lower  Columbia  and  Willamette 
rivers,  and  these  have  been  obtained  from  but  two  or 
three  original  sources.  Those  sources,  however,  are  as 
reliable  and  intelligent  as  are  to  be  found,  being  the  recol- 
lections of  Silas  B.  Smith,  of  Clatsop,  and  Louis  Labonte, 
of  Saint  Paul,  Oregon.  That  others  may  present  any- 
thing they  may  have  on  the  subject,  and  thus  the  stock 
of  information  be  increased  before  those  who  have  the 
original  information  shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  later 
investigators  be  left  only  to  conjecture,  is  my  idea  in  pre- 
paring this  paper. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  bear  in  mind  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Smith's,  and  that  is  that  the  most  of  the  Indian  names 
we  have  incorporated  into  our  own  nomenclature  are  more 
or  less  altered.  He  says  that  white  men  always  like  to 
change  the  original  Indian  somewhat.  This  is  no  doubt 
true.  Such  a  disposition  arises  partly  from  the  wliite 
man's  egotism,  which  rejoices  in  showing  that  he  can 
make  a  thing  wrong  if  he  pleases,  and  especially  that  an 
Indian  name  has  no  rights  which  he  is  bound  to  respect  ; 
and  it  arises  in  part  from  the  white  man's  ignorance. 
This  ignorance  is  shown  partly  in  the  lack  of  training  of 
our  ears  in  hearing,  so  that  we  frequently  are  unable  to 
distinguish  between  allied  letters,  or  sounds,  such  as  ''p" 
and  ''b,"  or  ''m,"  for  the  consonants,  or  between  a  simple 
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vowel  sound,  or  a  compound,  or  diphthong.  Moreover, 
our  English  language  is  almost  hopelessly  mixed  up  be- 
tween the  open,  or  broad  continental  pronunciation  of 
the  vowels,  and  the  narrow,  or  closed  sound  ;  so  that 
no  one  is  sure  that  an  '*a''  stan<ls  for  **ay,''  as  in  *'day/' 
or  for  "ah/'  as  in  ''hurrah/'  The  Yankee  peculiarity, 
also,  of  leaving  off  the  sound  of  *'r*' where  it  belongs, 
and  putting  it  on  where  it  does  not  belong,  like  saying 
'  *  wo  *k ' '  for '  *  work/  *  or  * '  Maria  r' '  for ' "  Mariah , ' '  !ias  very 
materially  changed  theonginal  pronunciation.  With  us, 
too,  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  followf^  a  fashion, 
and  varies  from  time  to  time  according  to  what  particu- 
lar **pliohia"  or  '* mania''  we  may  happen  to  be  culti- 
vating. At  present  the  prevailing  Anglomania  is  prob- 
ably affecting  our  speech  as  well  as  our  fashions  and  pol- 
itics. An  Indian  name,  therefore,  that  might  have  been 
rendered  into  very  good  English  fifty  years  ago,  may 
now,  having  become  subject  to  the  mutations  of  our  fads 
of  pronunciation,  be  spoken  quite  differently  from  the 
original  tongue. 

But,  after  making  all  these  allowanceSj  due  to  our  white 
man's  egotism,  ignorance  and  change  of  fashions,  the 
main  difficuhy  is  in  the  strangeness,  and,  it  might  bo  said, 
the  rudimentariness  of  the  Indian  sounds.  Many,  per- 
haps the  most,  of  the  aboriginal  tones  have  no  exact  pho- 
netic equivalent  in  English,  We  must  remember  that 
their  names  were  originated  away  back  in  their  own  his- 
tory, and  were  not  atl'ected  by  contact  with  Europeans, 
and  have  therefore  a  primitive  quality  not  found  even  in 
the  Jargon.  This  makes  them  more  difficult,  but  cer- 
tainly tiot  less  interesting. 

In  general  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  the  aboriginal 
languages  have  the  following  peculiarities  of  pronunci- 
ation : 

1.     Almost  all  the  sounds  are  pronounced  farther  back 
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in  the  throat  than  we  pronounce  them.  Tliis  brings  into 
use  an  almost  entirely  difiFerent  set  of  tones,  or  more  ex- 
actly, it  brings  the  various  vocal  sounds  produced  by  the 
vocal  chords  to  a  point  at  a  different,  and  to  us  an  unused 
position  of  the  throat  or  mouth — at  a  point  where  we  can 
scarcely  catch  and  arrest  the  sound.  This  makes  the 
vowel  sounds  in  general  pectoral  or  ventral,  and  the  con- 
sonant sounds  guttural  or  palatal.  As  to  the  consonants, 
also,  it  often  gives  them  a  clucking  or  rasping  sound  not 
found  in  our  language,  unless  in  certain  exclamations. 

2.  As  a  consequence  of  the  above,  the  vowel  sounds 
are  not  very  fully  distinguished  from  the  subvowels. 
There  is  no  "r"  sound  ;  if  that  is  ever  seen  in  an  Indian 
name  it  has  been  interpolated  there  by  some  white  mal- 
transliterator.  "L"  easily  runs  into  "a,"  and  *'m"  into 
"b."  Names  that  upon  first  pronunciation  seem  to  have 
an  "1"  turn  out  upon  clearer  sound  to  have  a  short  Italian 
'*a,''  or  those  having  an  "m"  to  be  more  exactly  repre- 
sented by  ''b."  Probably  the  fact  as  to  "r"  is  that  it 
is  identical  in  the  aboriginal  throat  with  long  Italian 
"a,"  or  tlie  ah  sound,  as  it  still  is  with  Easterners  and 
Southerners. 

3.  Many  of  the  most  common  aboriginal  consonants, 
or  atonic  sounds,  while  simple  to  them,  can  be  represented 
in  English  only  by  compounds.  Such  are  the  almost  uni- 
versal ''cir'  which  can  be  as  accurately  rendered  "ts,''  (  ?) 
and  the  very  common  final  syllable  ''1th.''  ''T"  is  also 
produced  so  far  back  in  the  throat  as  to  be  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  ''k.''  It  seems  to  be  a  principle  to 
slip  a  short  ''e"  sound  before  an  initial  "k,"  and  many 
names  begin  with  a  short  introductory  ''n''  sound,  which 
is  nearly  a  pure  vowel.  Of  the  vowels,  ''a''  pronounced 
as  ah  is  the  most  common,  though  long  ''a,''  properly  a 
diphthong,  and  long  ''V  a  diphthong,  and  long  ''e''  are 
very  frequent.     While  it  is  true  that  the  sounds  as  a  rule 
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are  iiiy  rather  than  oat,  still  the  pure  vowels,  eFspeeially 
''a,"  and  this  used  as  a  call,  or  cry,  is  often  very  open 
and  pure. 

4,  It  will  probably  be  found,  aiflO,  that  the  sounds  are 
varied  more  or  less  according  to  meaning.  With  us  tones 
nve  a  matter  of  expression.  With  the  al>origtnes  they  were 
probably  a  matter  primarily  of  nieanin*^.  Tliis  would 
arise  from  the  fact  that  their  language  was  not  w  ritten, 
but  spoken,  and  their  terms  were  not  descriptivis  but  imi- 
tative. We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  Jargon  word  in- 
dicating pastime,  which  is  *'ahncuttie/'  meiuis  a  shorter 
or  longer  period,  according  as  the  length  the  first  vowel 
is  drawn  out — a  verj^  long  time  ago  admitting  also  of  imi- 
tative gesticulation.  This  XJrinciple  would  modify'  the 
pronunciation  of  words,  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
vowels,  or  opening  or  closing  them,  or  perhaps  drawing 
semi-vowels  out  into  pure  vowels,  and  softening  or  sharp- 
ening  the  consonants. 

While  any  expression  of  opinion  must  be  very  modest, 
still  this  much  may  be  ventured  :  That  our  language  has 
lost  many  valuable  elements  in  its  evolution  from  the 
spoken  to  the  written  form,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
picturesqueness.  We  have,  of  course,  gained  immeasura- 
bly in  directness  and  objective  accuracy,  hut  true  evolu- 
tion docs  not  abolish  any  former  element,  but  retains  and 
subordinates  it,  and  thereby  is  able  to  advance  to  new 
utilities.  By  study  of  a  pure  aboriginal  language  on  the 
imitative  principle,  expressed  only  in  tones,  not  only  may 
the  advantages  of  our  own  tongue  be  understood,  but  its 
deficiencies  may  be  remedied,  and  a  more  complete  lan- 
guage at  lengtli  be  developed,  T  am  bj*  no  means  of  the 
opinion  that  all  that  is  human,  or  of  value  to  civilization, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  or  even  in  the 
white  race ;  but  that  the  slow  and  painful  struggles  and 
ponderings  of  the  otlier  races  are  also  to  be  wrought  into 
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the  final  perfect  expression  of  humanity  in  society,  art, 
literature  and  religion. 

After  the  above,  which  is  perhaps  too  much  in  the  way 
of  introduction,  I  will  proceed  with  the  names  that  I 
have  been  favored  with— only  wishing,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, that  our  aboriginal  languages  might  be  recon- 
structed in  their  entirety. 

Water,  says  Mr.  Smith,  unless  enclosed  by  land,  was 
never  named.  The  Columbia  or  the  Willamette  had  no 
names.  Water  was  to  the  native  mind,  like  air,  a  spirit- 
ual element,  and  just  the  same  in  one  place  as  another ; 
and  the  circumstance  that  it  was  bounded  by  land  made 
it  no  other  than  simply  * 'chuck " — the  Jargon  word.  If 
Indians  ever  seemed  to  give  a  name  to  a  river,  all  that 
was  meant  was  some  locality  on  the  shore.  The  idea  of 
giving  an  appellation  to  a  body  of  water  from  source  to 
outlet  never  occurred  to  them. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  common  Indian 
names  of  places,  as  given  by  Mr.  Smitli  : 

Chinook,  or  Tsinook— The  headland  at'Baker's  Bay. 

Clatsop,  or,  more  properly,  Tlahtsops — About  the  same  as  Point  Ad- 
ams at  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

Wal-lamtj  accented  on  last  syllable,  and  but  two  syllables — A  place 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Willamette  River,  near  Orej^on  City,  and  the 
name  fix)m  which  Willamette  is  taken. 

E'innlth'H-nO'mah — On  east  side  of  Sauvie's  Island  :  from  which  the 
name  Multnomah  is  derived. 

(^hcmukata—ChemeksLtiiy  site  of  Salem. 

Chemaytcay — A  point  on  the  Willamette  River  about  two  and  one- 
half  miles  southward  from  Fairfield,  where  Joseph  Cervais,  who  came 
to  Oregon  with  Wilson  G.  Hunt  in  ISll,  settled  in  182T-2H.  'J'he  name 
C'hemawa,  the  Indian  school,  is  derived  from  this. 

(^hampoek — Champoeg,  an  Indian  name  sij^nifyin^  the  place  of  a 
certain  edible  root.  The  name  is  not  the  French  term  Ir  cunipment 
sable,  as  naturally  supposed  by  some,  and  stated  by  Bancroft. 

Xe'-ay'lem — The  name  from  which  Nehalem  is  derived. 

Acona — Yaquina. 

To  these  might  be  added,  perhaps,  Sealth,  the  name 
of  the  Indian  chief  after  whom  the  C^ity  of  Seattle  is 
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called.  The  name  is  of  two  syllables,  accented  on  the 
first.  This  well  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  whites  to 
transpose  letters,  here  making  an  "1th"  into  a  "tie"  in 
imitation  of  the  P^'rench,  or,  perhaps,  the  Mexican  names. 
Bancroft  learnedly  discusses  the  similarity  between  the 
Washington  and  Mexican  "tl,"  apparently  not  knowing 
that  the  Washington  termination  was  not  "tl,'  but  "1th." 
I  will  now  give,  in  more  detail,  names  of  places,  chiefs, 
and  of  some  primitive  articles  of  food,  and  utensils,  etc. : 

NAMES  OB^  PLACP:8  AND  CHIEFS  IN  CLATSOP  COUNTY. 

Tl<  -/«,s-7Kr<— Knappa. 

Sc-cfhmcf-tsiuc — Tonj^ne  Point. 

(Mca-jmn-pun — Smith's  Point. 

Kay-kc-ma-fna-a'  -On  John  Day's  River. 

Kil-how-u-nak'kb'—A  point  on  Youngr's  River. 

Xcf'tul—A  point  on  Lewis  and  Clark  River. 

Xi^'dhk-ftl'tonn-al'the—A  point  on  west  side  of  Young's  Bay,  near 
Sunnymead. 

Skip-p-cr'Hawhi  —A  jwint  at  mouth  of  Skipanon  Creek. 

Ko-na-prf  ~  A  villaj,^e  near  Hotel  Flavel,  where  the  first  white  man 
in  Oregon,  Konapee,  lived. 

X'e'dhk-stmr-  A  large  Indian  village  near  Hammond. 

Xe-ah'kehtc — A  large  Indian  village  at  Point  Adam's,  name  signi- 
fying "Place  of  Okeluc,"  or,  w^here  the  Okeluc  is  made;  ^^Okclnc**  be- 
ing salmon  pemmican. 

E'Xcill'Usil'hulth — A  high  sand  hill,  or  broken  end  of  a  sea  ridge, 
facing  the  sea  beach  about  w^est  of  the  "Carnahan''  place,  meaning 
steep  hill. 

E'vril-nes'CHlp  -  A  flat-topi)ed  hill  against  the  beach  about  west  of 
the  "West"  place,  meaning  **Hill  cut  off." 

A'r-(//i-AvMrnj— Village  on  the  beach  about  west  of  the  "Morrison" 
place,  whore  the  Ohanna  Creek  once  discharged  into  the  ocean. 

.Yf-(i/*-roj'(V  -Village  at  the  mouth  of  Neacoxie  Creek. 

A^(-c(>-tat — Village  at  Seaside. 

Xe-hay-m-hum— Indian  lodge  up  the  Necanicum  Creek. 

Xi'-ahk-li-jKtltli  -A  place  near  Elk  Creek  where  an  edible  plant,  the 
Eckutlipatli.  was  found. 

X^f-kuh-ni—A  precipice  overlooking  the  ocean,  meaning  the  abode 
of  Ehthni,  the  supreme  god:  called  "Carnie  Mountain"  by  the  whites. 

X(  -ta  lis — Netarts. 

Xcstucca, 
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Tlata-kani — A  point  in  Nehalem  Valley  reached  either  by  way  of 
Young's  River,  or  the  Clat«kanie;  and  hence  the  name  *'Claskanine*' 
for  the  branch  of  Young's  River,  and  **Clat8kanie-'  for  the  stream 
above  Westport.  In  saying  ^^tlastani^"  the  Indians  meant  neither  of 
those  streams,  but  merely  the  place  where  they  were  going  toor  com- 
ing from;  but  with  usual  carelessness  the  whites  applied  it  to  both. 

There  were  two  lakes  on  Clatsop  plains,  one  of  which  was  called 
0-WiO-;Ki/«,  Smith's  Lake;  and  the  other,  much  larger,  Va-w-yd-nui-na' 
la-tHlnH'tie^  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  an  Indian,  Oua-i-cul-li-bj/^ 
or  simply  (hdlihy. 

The  name  of  Cape  Hancock  was  Wa-kee-tle-he-iyh;  Ihraco,  Cfrmcom- 
U'lj,  C'henamas.  Skamokmrafj,  Kohaiway^  TcMtam,  and  Totilhum,  were 
chiefs. 

These  chiefs'  names  illustrate  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Indian  pronunciation.  Kobahvay,  who  was  the  Clat- 
sop chief  when  Lewis  and  Clark  came,  was  called  by 
them  Commvool;  Tostam  was  sometimes  called  Tostah;  and 
TotiUuim,  ''a  powerful  man  of  the  people,"  had  the  Co- 
lumbia River  called  after  him  by  some  whites.  Seeing 
some  Indians  coming  dow^n  the  great  stream  with  camas, 
etc.,  they  asked  where  they  obtained  this  :  '*From  Tofil- 
hum,^'  was  the  reply  ;  meaning  that  they  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  the  cliief .  Then  thinking  they  had  made  a  great 
discovery,  the  wliites  annoimced  tliat  the  Columbia  was 
called  TotUJiurn.  Totillium  was  chief  of  the  Cathlamets, 
w^ho  originally  had  their  village  on  the  Oregon  side,  near 
Clifton. 

INDIAN  NAMES  OF  PLACES  IN  THE  WILLAMETTE 
VALLEY  -SOME  CHIEre. 

\i'(i-k'(nr-lvnu'  -St.  Helena.  A  noted  Indian  chief  here  was  K(-(Ls-un. 
He  wa^  made  a  friend  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was  ^'•iven  fine 
present.s.  and  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  lirinjj;'  a  salute  to  the  (!om- 
l)any's  vessels  as  they  came  in  sight  up  the  river. 

X<il(-p()(h(tJr  —A  village  just  across  the  river  from  yialihuvhnc.  The 
name  of  the  ehief  was  Slta-al^  who  was  very  large  sized. 

Nah-moo-itk — A  point  on  Sauvie's  Island. 

EnniUliHoumh-    A  point  a  little  abov(\ 
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Wa-kan-a-shee-shee — A  point  across  the  river  from  Emulthnomah ; 
meant  **whitQ-headed  duck,"  or  diver. 

Ka-qnoith — On  mainland,  old  Fort  William. 

Na-ka-ponlth — A  pond  a  little  above  Portland,  on  the  east  side,  where 
the  Indians  dug  wapatoes. 

E-kee-sa-ti — The  Willamette  Falls.  The  name  of  the  tribe  here  was 
Tla-w€'tmil-lo.  The  name  of  a  chief  was  Wah-nach-ski ;  he  had  a 
nephew,  Wah-shah-anui, 

Han-te-^ic— Point  at  mouth  of  Pudding  River. 

Champo-ek — Champoeg,  meaning  the  place  of  a  certain  edible  root. 
"Ch''  pronounced  hard,  as  in  "chant.'' 

Che-ifQ^ie-a — Ray's  Landing. 

Cham-ho-kuc — A  point  near  the  mouth  of  Chehalem  Creek;  Cheha- 
lem  Village,  in  Chehalem  Valley.     A  Chehalem  chief  was  Wow-na-pa, 

Chenutfjway — Chemaif^vay  was  also  a  name  given  to  Wapato  Lake. 

Charn-hal-lach—A  village  on  French  Prairie. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  names  above  the  Willamette 
Falls  frequently  begin  with  "Che"  or  *'Cham,"'as  the 
coast  names  often  begin  with'^Ne."  The  name  for  Clack- 
amas was  Ne-ka-mas,  and  for  Molalla,  Mo-lay-less,  The 
name  Tualatin  was  Twhah-la-ti.  At* Forest  Grove,  near 
the  old  A.  T.  Smith  place,  was  an  Indian  village,  Koot- 
})ahl.  The  bare  hill  northwest,  now  called  David's  Hill, 
w^as  Tahm-yahn,  and  an  open  spot  up  Gales'  Creek  Valley 
was  Pa-ach-ti .  A  Tillamook  chief  was  Tae-sahlx.  The 
name  of  a  chief  at  The  Dalles  was  Wah-tis-con.  Labonte 
remembers  several  chiefs  at  Spokane,  one  of  whom  was 
Ilmionn  Spokanee,  or  the  Chief  of  the  Moon ;  another, 
Ibnicum  Takullhalth,  or  the  Chief  of  the  Day,  and  another, 
Kali-wah-kim,  or  Broken  Shoulder.  A  chief  of  the  Col- 
ville  tribe  was  Skohomich,  a  very  old,  white  headed  man 
when  Labonte  saw  him  in  about  1827.  A  tribe  at  the 
Cascades  were  the  Wah-ral'lah. 
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NAMES  OF  ANIMALS. 

Coyote— Chinook,  Talkijm^;  KlikitAt,  Speeleyi;  Spokane,  SincJieleepjj. 

Fox — Spokane,  Whawhaoolee. 

Gray  wolf — Cheaitsin. 

Grizzly  bear — Spokane,  Tmrn-hi-at-Mn ;  Chinook,  E-ahai-um. 

Black  bear — Spokane,  y'fialmhe;  Chinook.  Itch-hool, 

Deer — Spokane,  Ah-^ca-ia;  Doe,  Pito-mmj-'m^  or  Pofmi-a-tva-ia,  (?) 
Calapooia,  *'A  big  buck,"  Atcaia  umjjaia. 

Black  bear — Clackamas,  ISkint-wha. 

Beaver —  Wd-ca-no. 

Deer — Chinook,  Mmcitch;  Calapooia,  A-rno-^iivec, 

Elk — Calapooia,  An-ti-kah. 

Elk — Clatsop,  M(Hhluk, 

Duck — Clatsop,  Que'ka^qne'kh  (onuma2}0€ia). 

Geese — Clatsop,  KfUi-lak-ku-lah-ma  (ano, ). 

Yellow  legged  goose — Hi-hi. 

Columbia  Sucker— Kidit-a-quay. 

Smelt— Clatsop,  O-tla-hnm, 

Hake — Clatsop,  Sca'7iah. 

Silverside  salmon — (Mhwun. 

Blue  back  salmon— Clatsop,  Oo-clwoi-hay, 

Large  black  salmon  of  August  run — Clatsop,  Ec-id-ba. 

Steelhead— Clatsop,  Qua-ne-ah, 

Dog  salmon — Clatsop,  0-le-ahvh, 

Cinook  salmon  (Royal  Chinook) — Clatsop,  E-fjuin-na^  from  which 
'^Quinnat,"'  the  name  of  the  Pacific  Coast  salmon  species  has  been 
taken. 

Trout— 0-toh''irh((\ 

Whale — Clatsop,  E-c(hlay. 

Horse-  Clatsop,  E-cu-i-ton. 

C'ow — Clatso]),  Moo!<-m(fOs  (wk>.  ). 

Shee]) —  Ne-niooi-too. 

Wildcat — Clatsop,  E-aqj-poo. 

[Mr.  Smith  conjeKtturcs  that  the  name  of  wildcat  was  given  from  the  alarm 
call  of  the  sciuirrel,  which  was  hunted  hy  the  wildcats,  and  whose  cry  Indicated 
the  pres<>nce  of  these  animals.] 

Beaver  —Clatsop,  E-nnh. 

Seal — Clatsop,  Ool-hi-ymi. 

Sea  lion  -Clatsop,  Ee-kic-piV'tUAt. 

Sea  otter— Clatsop,  E-lah-kec. 

Coon — Clatsop,  Twa-las-key. 
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EDIBLE  ROOTS,  ETC. 

Wapato — Clatsop,  Kah-nat-sin, 

Camas— Calapooia,  Ahrmees, 

Ijoaf  of  Camas — Um-punga. 

Foxtail  tuber — Clatsop,  Checkup;  Calapooia,  same. 

[The  che-hup  wn8  aulte  an  article  of  commerce,  being  prepared  by  the  Cala- 
pooIaH  and  traded  with  the  coaat  tribes.    It  was  black,  and  sweet  tasting.] 

Thistle  root — Clatsop,  Sh-nat-a-whee. 
Blue  lupine  root — Clatsop,  Cul-whay-ma. 

[This  was  a  root  as  large  as  one's  finger,  a  foot  long,  and  roasted,  tasted  like 
Hweet  potato.] 

"Wild  tulip,  or  brown  lily  ^Clatsop,  Eck-ut-le-pat-le, 

Cranberry — Clatsop.  SoUi-meh. 

Strawberry — Clatsop,  Ahrmoo-tee, 

Service  berry — Clatsop,  Tip-to-ich, 

Blue  huckleberry — Same  as  service  berry. 

Buffalo  berry — Clatsop,  Smee-^tgh-tul, 

Sallal— Clatsop,  Sal-lal 

Hazel  nuts — Calapoolia,  To-que-la, 

Wasps'  nest— Calapooia,  An-te-aUh^ 

[The  nest  of  the  "yellow  Jackets"  was  dug  out  of  the  ground,  the  insects  be> 
ing  first  well  smoked  so  as  not  to  sting;  and  the  combs,  with  the  honey  and 
larvae,  were  considered  a  great  delicacy.  The  expression  (Calapooia)  **fn9oah 
quagina/oe  antealth^"  means  ''yellow  Jacket's  nests  are  good  eating."] 

Tar  weed  seed— Calapooia,  Sah-wahl 

The  tar  weed  seeds  were  small  and  dark,  ripening  late. 
One  of  the  objects  of  burning  the  prairie  over  in  the  fall 
was  to  ripen  and  partially  cook  these  seed,  which,  after 
the  fire  had  passed,  were  left  dry  and  easily  gathered. 
They  were  ground  like  camas  root  in  a  mortar  and  then 
resembled  pepper  in  appearance,  but  were  sweet  tasting. 

CHINOOK  AND  SPOKANE  NUMERALS. 

One — Chinook,  ikt ;  Spokane,  nekoo. 
Two — Chinook,  max ;  Spokane,  es-sel. 
Three — Chinook,  clone;  Spokane,  tsye-see^. 
Four — Chinook,  lack-et;   Spokane,  moos. 
Five — Chinook,  quin-am  or  quun-un;  Spokane,  chyilki*. 
Six— Chinook,  tahum;  Spokane,  e-tecken. 
Seven — Chinook,  mnoinox;  Spokane,  sees-miL 
8 
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Eight — Chinook,  ttto-ken;  Spokane,  ha-en-nm. 
Nine— Chinook,  q;u€r\9t;  Spokane,  h/noot. 
Ten — Chinook,  iat-ia-lum;  Spokane,  oo-pen. 
Twenty — Chinook,  iaiialum'tattalum ;  Spokane,  es-sel  oo-iten. 
One  hundred — Spokane,  en-kay-kirL 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES,  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC. 

Blankets — Calapooia,  Pas-sis-Hi, 
Kettle— Calapooia,  Moos-moos. 
Slaves — Calapooia,  El-ai-tai. 

Haiqua  shells,  used  for  money,  a  small  turritella,  found  on  the 
northern  coast. 

Small  /iriir/M/;e— Calapooia,  Cope-cope. 
Tobacco — Calapooia,  E-kai-iioss. 
Knives — Calapooia,  Eoptstsh. 
Powder — Calapooia,  Foo-lal-lie. 
Buffalo  robe— Clatsop,  Too-i-hee. 
Wagon — Clatsop,  Cfiick-chick  (ono-). 
High-bow  CHiinook  canoe — Clatsop,  Esuuai-ah. 
Big  tub  Chinook  canoe— Clatsop,  Ska-moolsk- 
Small  duck  canoe — Kah-see-tic{h). 
Clackamas  canoe — Clackamas,  Tse-qmih-min. 

Even  from  the  above  meager  list  a  number  of  inter- 
esting inquiries  might  be  begun,  but  my  object  at  present 
is  only  to  make  a  small  contribution  along  what  I  be- 
lieve will  prove  a  profitable  line  of  investigation,  hoping 
tliat  others  will  add  tlieirs.  In  this  way  something  will 
be  accomplislied  toward  reconstructing  the  simple  life  of 
our  natives,  doing  them  a  justice,  and  discovering,  I  am 
sure,  wliat  will  be  a  delight  and  benefit  both  to  the  pres- 
ent and  to  the  coming  generations  of  our  own  people. 

H.  S.  LYMAN. 


All  of  the  followinfr  neT^^spaper  articlen  were  taken 
from  a  single  year  of  the  New  York  Trihunr.  Thej^serre 
well  to  indicate  the  interest  with  which  Oregon  Territory 
was  regarded  throughout  the  country  in  1842 : 


fFr^m  the  Ttibune  (New  York),  January  1H»  UMIJ 

FROM   OREGON. 

EX^TKACT  OF  A   LETTER  DATED  WILHAMET,  FEBRUABY  19,  1842, 

I  will  DOW  tell  you  something  of  tbe  people  of  this  country*  There 
lire  alxjut  8eventy-Rve  to  eighty  French  Canadiiins  .-i^ttled  in  this  conn- 
try  ^  priDcijmlly  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com* 
pany ;  there  are  also  about  fifty  Americans  settled  id  and  about  this 
country,  making,  perhaps,  one  hundrt^d  and  twenty-five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  male  inhabitanta,  who  are  married  to  Indian  women. 
They  raise  from  their  farms,  on  an  average,  from  three  to  five  hun- 
dred, and  some  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  bushek  of  wheat,  besides 
great  quantities  of  pease,  potatoes,  oats,  barley,  «orn,  etc,  l*he  Hudaon 
Bay  Company  have  in  their  employ  at  Fort  Vancouver  aljoui  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  persons,  and  many  in  several  other  forts  Isoth 
sides  of  the  I^ocky  Mountains* 

These  people,  as  I  said  before,  are  married  to  Indian  woineD>  and 
live  very  much  the  same,  In  all  respects*  as  owr  farmers  at  home,  with 
the  exception  of  not  being  obliged  to  labor  half  aa  much.  They  gen* 
erally  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  head  of  horses,  half  as  many 
cows,  and  about  the  same  number  of  hogs;  these  all  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  people  here  cnt  no  hay  and  make  no  pastures ;  they 
do  not  glvel their  hogs  any  feed,  excepting  about  a  month  before  they 
kill  them.  There  is  one  church  here,  and  the  people  have  contractt*d 
for  a  brick  church  and  other  buildings  necessary,  such  ae  a  school 
house  for  the  French  and  one  for  the  Americoins.  The  French  haire 
one  priest  here  and  one  at  Fort  Vancouver, 

The  Americans  generally  attend  at  tbe.mission,  and,  as  far  as  1  can 
see,  the  people  here  are  as  well  behaved  and  moral  as  ix^  our  town. 
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We  have  now  a  committee  at  work  drafting  a  constitution  and  code  of 
laws ;  have  in  nomination  a  governor,  an  attorney-general,  three  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  etc.;  overseers  of  the  poor,  road  commissioners, 
etc.  We  have  already  chosen  a  supreme  judge  with  probate  powers, 
a  clerk  of  the  court  and  recorder,  a  high  sheriff,  and  three  constables ; 
so  that  you  see  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  starting  a  rival  republic  on  this 
side  of .  the  mountains,  especially  as  we  are  constantly  receiving  re- 
cruits—those people  whose  time  has  expired  with  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  and  from  mountain  hunters  coming  down  to  settle.— JN^«- 
tional  Intelligencer. 


[From  the  Tribune  (New  York),  Friday  morning,  March  'M,  1842.] 

Oregon  is  now  the  theme  of  general  interest  at  the  west.  Large 
meetings  to  discuss  the  policy  of  taking  formal  possession  of  and  col- 
onizing it  have  been  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  several  other  places. 
Many  are  preparing  to  emigrate.  A  band  of  hardy  settlers  will  ren- 
dezvous at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  set  out  thence  for  Oregon  early  in 
May,  under  the  command  of  Major  Fitzpatrick. 


[  From  the  lYibune  (New  York),  April  26, 1842J. 
FROM  OAHU. 

The  ship  William  Gray  brings  to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  date  from 
Honolulu,  November  27.  *  *  *  Late  intelligence  from  Oregon  con- 
lirms  previous  accounts  with  regard  to  missionary  operations.  From 
the  fewness  of  the  Indians  and  their  migratory  habits  it  is  feared  that 
little  good  can  be  effected  among  them.  Many  of  the  missionaries 
have  become  farmers  and  others  are  preparing  to  leave. 

[  From  the  Tribune  (New  York),  Marc:h  13,  1H42. 
OREGON. 

The  following  letter  is  from  an  intelligent  sea  captain  just  returned 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  gives  information  of  the  progress  of  the 
British  appropriation  of  the  trade  and  all  the  accessible  regions  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  which  should  be  impressed  upon  the  American 
l)ublic. — GIoIh-. 

Boston,  May  1,  1842. 
SiK  :   Thinkin;^  it  may  be  interesting  or  important  to  know  some  of 
the  late  operations  and  present  plans  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in 
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the  North  PauUic^  O^ean*  I  be|f  leiive  to  present  to  jour  notice  &ome 
facta  in  relation  to  the  HaMe,  and  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
from  personal  obaervation,  or  from  source**  entitit-d  to  the  fullest  Gredik 

All  that  extensive  line  of  coast  comprehending  the  HusaiaLn  posaea- 
aioQSon  the  Northwest  Coast  of  Amerit?a,  from  Mount  Saini  Elias  south 
to  the  latitude  54^  W  north  (the  lft**t  being  the  Ixjundary  line  between 
the  Rusaian  and  American  territories),  together  with  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive rig-ht  or  privilege  of  frequenting  all  porti,  baya.  sounds^  rlvern, 
et*;.*  within  said  territory^  and  eatabliehing'  forts  aud  trading  with  the 
IndianSf  has  been  leased  or  granted  by  the  PluBsian- American  Ftir 
I'ompany  to  the  British  Hudson *a  Bay  Company »  for  the  tei-m  of  tea 
years  from  January*  1842;  and  for  which  the  latter  are  to  pay  ^  iUHiHtilUj, 
four  thousand  seal  akicis,  or  the  value  thereof  in  money ^  at  the  mte  of 
thirty-two  shillings  each,  aay  i;G,400  sterling*  or  $:W»720. 

In  the  above-named  lease  the  liuaeians  have,  however,  reserved  to 
themselves  the  Island  of  Sitka,  or  New  Archanged;  in  which  place, 
you  probably  are  aware*  the  Rusaian>i  have  a  large  nettlement— the 
depot  and  beadquartei's  of  their  f ui^  trade  with  the  Fox  Islands,  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  and  the  continental  shore  westward  of  Mount  Saint  Elias. 
All  the  trading  establishments  of  the  Russians  lately  at  T«mguss» 
Stickenet  and  other  places  within  said  territory,  leased  to  the  Hud- 
aon'a  Bay  Company^  have  of  consequence  been  broken  up,  Thuw  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  not  content  with  monopolizing  the  heretofore 
profitable  trade  of  the  Americans^  of  supplying  the  Riiasian  settle* 
mente  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  have  now  cut  them  off  also  fi^m  all 
trade  with  the  most  valuable  fur  regions  in  the  world. 

Whether  the  arrangements  made  between  the  Ruasians  and  Bng- 
llflh,  above  alluded  to^  are  conformable  to  the  treaties)  existing  between 
the  United  States  on  the  one  part,  and  those  nations  respectively  on 
the  other,  I  leave  to  your  better  knowledge  to  determine* 

With  the  doings  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Puget  Sound  and 
the  Columbia  River  you  are  doubtlesa  fully  informed  ;  those^  howt*ver, 
lately  commenced  by  them  in  I  California  will  admit  of  my  saying  a  few 
words. 

At  San  Francisco  they  purchased  a  large  house  as  a  trading  estate* 
lishment  and  depot  for  merchandise  :  and  they  intend  this  year  to 
have  a  place  of  the  same  kind  at  each  of  the  principal  |xjrt^  in  Upper 
California.  Two  vessels  are  build inif  in  London,  intended  for  the  same 
trade— that  is,  for  the  coaf*ting  trade :  iind  afier  completing  theii*  car- 
goes, to  carry  them  to  England.  These  things,  with  others^  give  every 
indication  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Hudaon^s  Bay  Company  to  mo- 
nopolize the  whole  hide  and  tallow  trade  of  California*  a  trade  which 
now  employs  more  than  half  a  million  of  American  capital.  At  the* 
Sandwich  Islands  the  comimny  have  a  targe  trading  e^^tablifthment. 
and  have  commenced  engiig"ing  the  commerce  of  the  country*  with  ev- 
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ident  designs  to  monopolize  it,  if  possible,  and  to  drive  ofif  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  heretofore  been  its  chief  creators  and  conductors. 

I  have  been  informed,  by  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  that  the  agricultural  and  commercial  operations  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  Puget  Sound,  Columbia  River,  California,  and  Sandwich  Islands, 
are  carried  on,  not  actually  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  by 
what  may  be  termed  a  branch  of  it — by  gentlemen  who  are  the  chief 
members  and  stockholders  of  said  company,  and  who  have  associated 
themselves  under  the  firm  Pelly,  Simpson  &  Co.,  in  London,  and  with 
a  capital  of  more  than  $15,000,000! 

Seeing  these  companies,  then,  marching  with  iron  footsteps  to  the 
possession  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  country  in  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  considering,  too,  the  immense  amount  of  their  capital, 
the  number,  enterprise,  and  energy  of  their  agents,  and  the  policy 
pursued  by  them,  great  reason  is  there  to  fear  that  American  com- 
merce in  that  part  of  the  world  must  soon  lower  its  flag.  But,  sir,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  our  government  will  soon  do  something  to  break 
up  the  British  settlements  in  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  thereby  de- 
stroy the  source  from  which  now  emanates  the  dire  evils  to  American 
interests  in  the  western  world.  In  the  endeavor  to  bring  about  that 
desirable  object,  you  have  done  much ;  and  every  friend  to  his  country, 
every  person  interested  in  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  must  feel 
grateful  for  the  valuable  services  rendered  them  by  you. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  A.  PRICE. 

Hon.  Levv^is  F.  Linn, 

Senator  of  the  United  States,  Washington. 


[  From  the  lYibune  (New  York),  July  4, 1842.] 

SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITION. 

The  Missouri  Rf  porter  of  the  fourteenth  instant  contains  a  notice  of 
the  expedition  of  Lieutenant  Fremont,  of  the  United  States  Topo- 
grapical  Engineers,  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  the  Platte  and  Kanzas  rivers,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  posi- 
tions and  localities,  to  explore  the  face  of  the  country,  and  to  make  the 
government  fully  acquainted  with  that  remote  and  imi)ortant  point  of 
our  extended  territory  now  becoming  of  so  much  greater  interest  from 
the  extension  of  our  trade  to  the  northern  parts  of  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  settlement  growing  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia 
River. 
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The  Hue  of  coramunicatioB  now  followed  by  immig^rants,  trftdera 
and  travelers  to  the  Colunibiii  and  California-,  i^  upon  thi&i  route,  and 
throLijErh  the  famoiia  South  Pii«e— a  depression  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
at  the  head  of  the  lliver  Platte^  which  makes  a  gate  in  that  elevated 
ridge.  |>a9ie<able  in  a  state  of  nature,  for  loaded  wagons^  of  which  many 
have  pas8ed  through,  Thie  examination  of  the  eoUDlry  on  thi^  side  of 
ibe  Elockv  Mountains  oomes  at  a  verj  auspiciouH  moment  to  complete 
oyr  reiearche^  in  that  rlirection,  and  to  s^ive  more  value  lo  the  .surveys 
and  examinations  of  the  Columbia  Klver,  lU  etJtuary,  aud  thjL*  auri-ound- 
ing  country,  made  by  Lieutenant  Wilkea  in  his  recent  voyage,  and  of 
which  a  full  report  baa  been  made  to  the  governments  The^e  two  ex- 
aminations will  give  ua  an  authentic  and  interesting  fiew  of  the  im^ 
Ijonant  country  belonging  to  the  United  State»  on  each  side  of  the 
Ro<.^ky  Mountaine;  and  taken  in  connection  with  the  great  scientific 
survey  of  Mr,  Nicollet,  eommencing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
Rlver^  and  extending  north  to  the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  lati- 
tude 49^j  and  covering  all  the  country  in  the  forks  of  these  two  rivers, 
over  an  extent  of  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  will  ahed  hnmense  light  upon 
the  geography  and  natural  history  of  the  va«t  region  west  of  the  Mis- 
siBai ppi  River,— fikpftr . 


The  following  is  the  article  from  the  Missouri  Reporter: 

Lieutenant  Fremont,  of  the  corps  of  the  toiMgraphical  engineers, 
left  here  under  oi^lers  from  the  war  department*  about  ten  days  ago, 
with  a  party  of  twenty  men  on  a  lour  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  The 
object  of  the  expedition  is  an  examination  of  the  country  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas  and  the  headwaters  of  the  great  River  Platte, 
including  the  navigable  part«  of  l>oth  thei^e  riverw,  and  what  is  called 
the  Southern  Pass  in  the  liocky  Mountains,  and  intermediate  country, 
with  the  vieM'  to  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  military  po^tt*  from  the 
frontiers  of  Min^ouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  Thi&  ex- 
pedition is  connected  with  the  proposition  now^  before  congress  to 
occupy  the  territory  about  the  Columbia  River  a^  proposed  by  Dr* 
Linn's  bilL 

The  gt^eat  River  Platte  w  the  moat  direct  line  of  eoramunic-ation 
between  this  country  and  the  month  of  the  C^olumhia,  and  that  route 
is  known  to  be  practicable  and  easy.  It  therefore  beoomea  im|>ortant 
to  ascerta^in  the  general  character  of  that  river  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  the  facilities  It  will  be  likely  t-o  afTord  in  prosecuting  contem- 
plated settlement*  in  Oregon,  This  Southern  Pass>  or  depression  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  near  the  source  of  the  extreme  branch  of  the 
River  Platte,  and  affords  an  easy  parage  for  wagons  and  other  wheel 
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carriages,  which  have  frequently  passed  over  the  mountains  on  that 
route  without  difficulty  or  delay;  and  it  is  important  that  the  latitude 
of  this  point  should  be  ascertained,  as  it  is  thought  that  it  will  not  vary 
much  from  the  line  established  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
by  treaty  with  Spain,  1819.  If  this  pass  should  fall  south  of  that  line 
(the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude)  it  may  becomie  necessary  to 
examine  the  country  north  of  it,  the  line  of  the  Yellowstone  and  south 
branch  of  the  Columbia  would,  it  is  thought,  afiford  the  next  best  route. 

Lieutenant  Fremont,  though  yoimg,  has  had  much  experience  in 
surveys  of  this  kind,  having  made  the  topographical  survey  of  the 
I>es  Moines  River,  and  having  assisted  the  scientific  Mr.  Nicollet  in 
his  great  survey  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  He  is  well  supplied  with 
instruments  for  making  astronomical  observations;  for  fixing  the  longi- 
tude and  latitude  of  important  points ;  and  a  daguerrotype  apparatus 
for  taking  views  of  important  points  and  scenes  along  the  route  ;  and, 
if  not  obstructed  in  his  operations  by  large  bands  of  wild,  wandering 
[ndians,  which  sometimes  trouble  small  parties  passing  through  that 
region,  may  be  expected  to  impart  muclj  valuable  information  to  the 
government  and  to  the  country. 

Since  the  attention  of  the  country  has  been  directed  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Oregon  Territory  by  our  able  senator  (Doctor  Linn),  and 
by  the  reports  of  those  who  have  visited  that  region  in  person,  the 
importance  of  providing  ample  security  for  settlers  there,  and  of  open- 
ing a  safe  and  easy  communication  from  the  Western  boundary  of  Mis- 
souri to  the  Columbia  River  has  been  universally  admitted. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  if  the  general  government  shall 
do  its  duty  in  the  matter,  Oregon  will  be  inhabited  by  a  hardy,  indus- 
trious, and  intelligent  population,  and  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens 
find  a  new  channel  of  trade  with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  west- 
ern coast  of  this  whole  continent,  and  perhaps  with  Eastern  Asia. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles  at  present  in  the  way  of  the  set- 
tlement of  this  territory,  emigrants  are  rapidly  pouring  into  it,  and 
only  demand  of  government  that  protection  which  is  due  to  all  our 
citizens,  wherever  they  may  choose  to  reside.  While  negotiations  are 
pending  at  Washington  to  adjust  all  existing  difficulties  between  this 
country  and  (ireat  Britain,  our  right  to  this  territory  should  not  be 
forgotten.  At  present,  it  may  seem  a  small  matter  to  the  negotia- 
tions; but  they  should  remember  that  every  year's  delay  will  only 
render  the  final  adjustment  of  the  disputed  northwestern  boundary 
more  difficult. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  proper  authorities  at  Washington 
evince  a  disposition  to  do  something  toward  encouraging  the  early  oc- 
cupation of  Oregon  by  permanent  American  settlers.  It  is  known 
that  many  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  have  already  been  settled  by 
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ATOPriuAns.  and  tradittg'  houses  ej^tublished,  by  which  a  larg^e  and 
profitable  businee^  ii^  caiTied  on  with  thf  Indian  tril»ei  on  the  north- 
western cort^t  of  A  in  e  Hen.  and  with  tht^  East  Indies  itnd  China,  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  tradiog-  establi&hmei3t«  in  Oregon  from  ulti- 
mately eeenrinR  n  lare"?  share  of  this  trade,  and  addiDg  much  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  union. 

But»  reyardless  of  thet*e  ultimnte  advanta^ea^  the  proapect  of  im- 
mediate s^ncceHS  is  «o  great  that  many  of  our  hawly  pioneers  are  al- 
ready turning  their  attention  to  the  settlement  of  Oregon,  and  many 
yearH  will  not  t^lap-^e  before  that  territory  eontains  a  lai-ge  population. 
Doctor  Linn  has  done  much  to  urg-e  a  speedy  oei:!upation  of  it  by  per- 
manent American  resident.  If  Lieutenant  Fremont  shall  b<^  suoceas- 
ful  in  his  contemplated  exploration  of  the  route^  and  if  the  govern- 
ment shall  furni&h  proper  protection  to  those  who  shall  seek  a  home 
in  that  distant  region,  the  English  may  not  only  be  completely  dis- 
lodged from  the  foothold  they  have  aln^ady  acquired  there,  but  pre- 
vented from  making  further  inroads  ujwn  our  western  territory,  and 
long  monopolizing  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  at  present  carried  on 
with  the  Indian  tribes  at  the  Northwest  and  West. 


[From  llie  TYibunt^  (Now  York)  July  lJ"j»  m'L] 
THE  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Jifnntrtl  fjf"  Vtminu  nr  writen 
as  follows  of  the  reiiults  of  the  exploring  expedition : 

The  universal  opinion  here  on  the  subject  of  the  conduct  and  re- 
sults of  the  exploring  expedition  is  highly  favorable  to  the  officers 
who  had  charge  of  it  It  has  certainly  given  to  Lieutenant  Wilkes  a 
reputation  as?  an  accomplished  seaman  and  an  energetic  and  scientific 
oJtieer, 

He  delivered  before  the  national  institute  a  course  of  leeturea,  at 
the  request  of  that  body»  on  the  subject  of  the  expedition^  which  g&ve 
satisfaction  and  instruction  to  a  numerous  and  enlightened  aud  11017-* 
Hmxmg  whom  were  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams ^  Mr.  Poinsett.  Mr.  Woodbury*  the 
memberFi  of  the  cabineti  and  many  scientific  gentlemen  from  every 
portion  of  the  union. 

At  the  c^ose  of  his  last  lecture  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(Mn  Upshur)  rose  and  addressed  the  assembly  in  the  warmest  terms 
of  commendation  of  the  successful  laljors  and  efforts  of  Captain  Wilkes, 
and  the  officers  and  scientific  corjis  under  his  command.  He  adverted 
to  one  fact  which  of  iuself  spoke  strongly  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
expedition  had  been  conducted— that  it  had  visited  the  remotest  quar* 
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ters  of  the  globe,  traversed  the  most  dangerous  seas,  surveyed  the 
most  impeiietrable  coasts,  and  encountered  the  vicissitude-s  of  every 
cUnmte  with  so  little  dilTiculty  or  loss. 

The  secretary  also  remarked  on  the  immense  treasures  in  natural 
science  which  the  officers  of  the  expedition  had  collected  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  government  in  such  admirable  order,  and  which  now- 
formed  the  basis  of  the  museum  of  the  national  institute. 

He  commented,  also,  on  Captain  Wilkes*  report  upon  the  Oregon 
Territory,  and  declared  that  this  report  was  alone  an  ample  compen- 
sation to  the  country  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  expedition.  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  in  fine,  that  the  results  of  the  expedition  were 
highly  valuable  and  honorable,  not  to  this  country  alone,  but  to  the 
cause  of  civilization  in  the  world. 


[From  the  TYibune  (New  York),  August  10, 1H42.] 

CV»rrMj»on«(«n<«  firom  Watkinjfton. 

Points  of  the  treaty.  ♦  *  *  ^  The  boundary  line  agreed  upon 
runs  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  leaves  unsettled  the  question  of  the 
Oregon  Territory.  There  is  nothing  lost  by  this,  for  our  emigrants 
are  daily  settling  this  question.  We  grow  stronger  there  by  time,  and 
become  nearer,  too. 


In  the  same  paper  of  the  same  date  as  the  above  : 
THE  OREGON  FUR  TRADE. 

This  valuable  traffic,  which  is  at  once  the  instrument  of  exploration 
and  the  nursery  of  seamen,  was  by  the  convention  of  1818  suffered  to 
be  pursued  promiscuously  by  British  and  Americans,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  suicidal  provision  is  fast  being  diverted  from  the  latter 
to  the  former.  Our  exportij  of  furs  to  Canton  amounted  in  1821,  to 
$480,000;  in  1832,  to  about  $200,000,  and  in  1839,  to  $56,000,  showing  a 
gradual  decrease  between  the  years  1821  and  1839  of  more  than  seven- 
eighths,  in  the  amount  and  value  of  this  trade.  A  better  practical 
commentary  is  not  needed  upon  the  effect  of  our  legislation,  and  while 
Americans  are   thus  annually   withdrawing  from  this  trade.   Great 
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Britoill  4»  extend ing^  her  facilities  for  commatiding  it  every  day.  Her 
btmtors  sxid  trappet^  are  s^cattered  over  the  whole  exiH?nt  of  the  terri- 
topy;  nor  are  they  content  with  the  I^^itimate  protit**  of  the  buHiness, 
While  within  the  British  Territory  the  strictest  provisiona  are  made 
to  prevent  the  deBtruction  of  ^ame  unnecessarily,  no  such  precautions 
are  enforced  here,  l>ut  on  the  contrary  the  lodians  and  others  are  en* 
i50uraged  to  hunt  at  all  season}^  of  the  year  without  regard  to  the  preser- 
vation of  game.  The  rebult  of  thi«  will  be  the  extermination  of  the 
l>eaver  and  other  animals  killed  for  their  fur  within  a  few  years  unleaa 
the  United  States  interferes. 


[  From  the  fHM»ift«  (Npv  Ynrk),  D«Demb«r II,  im'L\ 
THE  NORTHWEST  COAST. 

Some  appreheusion  exists  that  a  settled  desiga  is  enter- 
tained by  Great  Britain  of  disputing  our  claim  to  tlia  ter- 
ritory beyond  the  Rocky  MountaiQB  and  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast  iu  that  quarter,  A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Globe 
from  an  officer  of  the  United  States  ship  Dale,  belonging 
to  the  Pacific  Squadron,  dated  **  Bay  of  Panama,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1842,"  contains  the  following  paragraph  : 

We  sailed  from  Callao  seventh  instant  in  company  with  the  frifi^te 
United  States  (Commodore  Jonee*  flagship),  and  slooji-of-war  CyanCi 
hut  we  separated  from  them  and  bore  up  for  this  i>ort  on  the  seventh 
day  out,  Jusst  previou&ly  to  our  departure  two  Britiish  ships-of-war 
(the  razee  Duhlin^  and  eloop-of*war  Champion)  sailed  thence  on  mart 
mrvice!  Of  course  this  mysterious  movement  of  Admiral  Thomas 
elicited  a  thousand  conjectures  as  to  his  destination*  the  most  probahle 
of  which  seemed  to  be  that  he  was  bouud  for  the  NorUiwest  Coast  of 
Mexico,  where,  it  is  surmise*i»  a  Britii^h  itintkm  is  to  be  located  In  ac*- 
oordance  with  a  secret  convention  between  the  Mexican  and  English 
governmi?nte!  And  it  is  among  the  on  tlil*  in  the  squadron  that  the 
frigate,  the  Cjane,  and  the  Dale,  are  to  rendestvouB  a^  soon  ais  practi- 
cable at  Monterey  to  keep  an  eye  ui>oii  John  Qull's  movements  in  that 
quarter. 
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The  following  document  is  a  letter  by  William  Plumer, 
then  United  States  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  The 
original  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Jay  Tuttle,  of  Astoria. 
Bradbury  Cilley,  Esqr.,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed, 
was  an  ancestor  of  Doctor  Tuttle .  The  copy  was  secured 
by  George  H.  Himes,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society. 

Washington,  Feby  25,  1806. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  A  few  days  since  I  received  your  kind  letter  of 
the  27th  January.  It  had  a  long  passage.  Your  letters  need  no  apol- 
ogy. They  always  afford  me  pleasure,  and  I  regret  that  I  so  seldom 
receive  them. 

The  papers  of  the  day  inform  you  that  we  are  doing  little,  except 
meeting,  talking,  and  adjourning.  Indeed  we  have  little  business  to 
do  that  is  of  importance.  The  great,  astonishing  changes  that  so  rap- 
idly succeed  one  another  in  Europe  admonishes  us  to  deliberate  much 
and  act  little  in  relation  to  our  connection  with  them.  We  ought,  in 
my  opinion,  to  reserve  ourselves  for  events. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  fear  of  an  invasion  from  any  nation.  I 
am,  therefore,  opposed  to  expending  millions  in  fortifying  our  seaports. 
I  consider  the  money  to  be  thus  expended  worse  than  lost.  Those 
works,  if  erected,  will  compel  us  to  an  annual  expenditure,  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  to  support  them.  The  revenues  of  the  United 
States,  for  years,  might  be  expended  in  erecting  fortifications.  This 
kind  of  a  defense  is  in  its  nature  unavailing.  Witness  the  great  but 
useless  fortifications  at  Copenhagen  in  1801 :  witness  a  single  British 
frigate  in  1776,  with  the  tide  and  a  gentle  breeze,  passing  unhurt  down 
the  Hudson,  by  all  our  forts  at  New  York.  If,  instead  of  raising  money 
to  fortify  against  enemies  that  are  distant  as  the  moon,  a  reasonable 
sum  was  annually  and  prudently  applied  to  building  a  permanent  navy, 
we  should  then  exert  our  energies  to  a  useful  purpose.  We  should 
then  find  increasing  commerce  would  not  in  every  sea  depend,  for  pro- 
tection, on  the  capricious  whims  of  nations  whose  interests  it  is  to 
capture  and  condemn  it.  But  I  presume  we  shall  do  nothing  this  ses- 
sion that  will  be  permanent.  In  a  jwpular  government  there  are  too 
many  whose  constant  inquiries  are  direi^ted  rather  to  please,  than 
serve,  the  people. 

The  senate  to  gratify  France  has  interdicted  the  trade  to  Saint 
Domingo,  and  to  restrain  the  President  from  warring  against  Great 
Britain,  they  have  resolved  that  he  must  resort  to  negotiation.  The 
fact  is,  the  President  knew  Jay's  rendered  a  former  administration 
unpopular,  and  to  remove  the  responsibility  from  the  President  to  the 
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Senate,  his  friends  induced  them  in  their  legislative  capacity  to  assume 
and  exercise  their  executive  powers  and  request  him  to  negotiate, — 
the  very  measure  he  had  adopted.  I  was  apprised  of  the  fact,  opposed 
and  voted  against  it,  much  against  the  will  of  my  friends.  I  am  un- 
willing to  remove  the  responsibility  which  the  constitution  has  im- 
posed on  him — 'tis  dangerous. 

Yesterday  I  dined  with  the  President.  I  felt  in  high  glee,  and 
enjoyed  myself;  but  I  thought  the  President  discovered  an  unusual 
weight  of  care.    The  times,  indeed,  require  all  his  vigilance. 

Mr.  Burr  is  here— but  is  not  yet  Minister  to  Great  Britain — nor  I 
hope  never  will  [be]. 

Our  weather  is  remarkably  warm.  The  grass  is  verdant,  and  the 
birds  of  spring  are  come.  I  enjoy  good  health  and  spirits — but  wish 
to  return  to  my  friends  and  family — though  I  fear  I  shall  not  for  many 
weeks. 

Make  my  compliments  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Cilley,  and  be  assured  that 
I  am  with  much  esteem  yours  sincerely, 

WILLIAM  PLUMER 

Bradbury  Cilley,  Esqr, 

Nottingham,  N.  H. 
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"The  Tribute  to  the  Ox  Whip,"  not  Col.  George  L.  Curry,  as  printed 
in  this  number. 


g, ^^^v^.-n  Avox/Ai  \/\/t&iJivc9u  tto  au  occupation  ot  that 

realm  for  American  civilization.  They  moved  across  the 
continent  at  an  auspicious  time,  and  so  were  able  to 
influence,  if  not  to  shape,  the  course  of  great  events 
touching  the  widening  of  the  American  dominion  on  the 
Pacific.  It  was  all  done  so  quietly,  so  eflSciently,  at  so 
comparatively  small  cost  and  without  any  shock  of  har- 
rowing disaster,  that  the  world  has  yet  to  connect  the 
momentous  results  with  a  cause  seemingly  so  inade- 
quate. 

As  the  American  people  come  to  realize  that  their 
distinctively  national  achievement  so  far,  next  to  that  of 
maintaining  a  national  integrity,  has  been  that  of  pre- 
empting and  subduing  an  adequate  dominion  and  home 
for  a  civilization  they  will  revere  the  services  of  those 
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who  made  the  transcontinental  migrations  in  the  thirties, 
forties  and  fifties.  The  glory  that  belongs  to  the  partici- 
pants in  those  migrations  is  the  peculiar  birthright  of 
the  patriotic  Oregonian.  The  passage  from  the  Atlantic 
slope  to  the  Pacific  of  these  first  American  households 
bearing  the  best  embers  of  western  civilization  must  ever 
stand  as  a  momentous  event  in  the  annals  of  time. 

For  twenty-eight  years,  now,  surviving  participants 
in  this  world  event  have  annually  assembled  to  recount 
the  incidents  of  their  coming  to  Oregon,  to  live  over  that 
trying  but  hallowed  time,  to  rekindle  old  flames  of  friend- 
ship and  form  new  ties  on  the  basis  of  their  common 
experiences.  At  these  meetings  of  the  Oregon  pioneers 
there  was  always  an  "occasional  address"  in  which  the 
reminiscences  of  the  immigration  of  some  particular  year 
were  given.  As  the  journal  of  the  association  puts  it, 
the  object  of  the  association  "should  be  to  collect  remi- 
niscences relating  to  pioneers  and  the  early  history  of 
the  territory  ;  to  promote  social  intercourse,  and  cultivate 
the  life-enduring  friendships  that  in  many  instances  had 
been  formed  while  making  the  long,  perilous  journey  of 
the  wide,  wild  plains,  which  separated  the  western  bound- 
ary of  civilization  thirty  years  ago  from  the  land  which 
they  had  resolved  to  reclaim."  The  biographical  notices 
contained  in  the  transactions  of  their  association  all  mark 
this  coming  to  Oregon  as  a  dividing  event  in  the  lives  of 
their  subjects.  That  generation  of  Oregonians  suffered 
something  like  a  transfiguration  through  this  movement, 
which  also  widened  the  nation's  outlook  —  in  making 
it  face  a  greater  sea.  These  transforming  influences 
wrought  their  efi'ects  during  the  summer  season  that 
each  successive  immigration  spent  on  the  Oregon  trail, 
while  journeying  in  canvas-topped  oxen-drawn  wagons 
from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  to  those  of  the  Willamette. 
The  greatest  epochal  expansion  of  the  nation  was  insured 
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througli  these  migmtions  nt  the  same  time  that  the  par- 
ticipants were  translating  their  lives  to  a  new  sphere. 

For  engaging  and  vivid  detail  of  experiences  in  this 
movement,  recoLirse  must  be  had  to  the  transactions  of 
the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  and  to  journals  kept  on 
the  way  across  the  plains.  These  will  ever  have  an  in* 
terest  for  the  heart  of  man  as  they  show  life  under  heroic 
impulse  and  in  trying  conditions  long  sustained.  The 
whole  movement  Oregonward  has  an  epic  unity,  and  when 
its  significance  has  become  fully  manifest  will  challenge 
the  powers  of  the  national  poet. 

But  the  movement  has  not  yet,  even  in  its  outward^ 
aspects,  been  viewed  as  a  whole.  To  mark  off  its  limitsf 
in  time,  in  routes  taken,  in  numbers  and  population  ele- 
ments involved  ;  to  note  the  main  motives,  the  forms  of 
characteristic  experiences  ;  in  a  word  to  make,  as  it  were,  | 
a  composite  view  with  relation  to  national  history  as  a 
background, — would  seem  to  be  the  first  step  for  reali;?iog 
the  due  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  work  of 
the  Oregon  pioneers.  A  sketch  of  the  outlines  of  the^ 
movement  in  its  more  salient  features,  then,  is  what  is 
attempted  here,  with  the  hope  that  such  setting  forth  of 
the  movement  as  a  whole,  with  outlines  more  or  less 
closely  defined,  will  lead  to  its  being  brought  fully  into 
relation  with  the  general  course  of  events  of  American 
history.  Until  the  story  of  the  Oregon  movement  is  thus 
set  forth,  the  historians  of  our  national  life  cannot  weave 
it  into  its  proper  conspicuous  relations  in  their  narra- 
tives. It  has  no  doubt  been  hirgely  due  to  this  lack  if 
the  story  of  this  pioneer  achievement  in  available  form 
that  a  somewhat  undue  estimate  of  Doctor  Whitman's 
services  and  the  acceptance  of  mythical  accretions  to  them 
have  come  about.  The  Whitman  story  was  early  avail- 
able and  IV as  made  to  do  service  in  accounting  for  a  larger 
outcome  than  facts  warranted. 
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The  Oregon  migrations  effected  at  one  sweep  a  two 
thousand-mile  extension  of  the  Aryan  movement  west- 
ward in  the  occupation  of  the  north  temperate  zone— ''a 
far-flung"  outpost  of  occupation  and  settlement.  To 
appreciate  the  boldness,  intrepidity  and  consummate 
efifectiveness  of  such  pioneering  we  have  but  to  note  that 
no  previous  extension  had  compassed  one-fourth  this  dis- 
tance. Nor  were  the  conditions  in  this  instance  easy. 
pne  continuous  stretch  of  Indian  country  infested  with 
most  formidable  predatory  tribes  had  to  be  passed 
through.  Conditions  approximating  those  of  a  desert 
hpd  to  be  faced  during  a  large  part  of  the  migration. 
There  were  swift  rivers  to  ford  or  ferry,  and  three  moun- 
tain ranges  to  scale.  Only  one  form  of  th€  usual  diffi- 
culties of  pioneer  road-making  did  not  appear.  There 
were  no  extensive  forests  to  penetrate  except  on  the 
ridges  of  the  Blue  and  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

The  settlements  of  the  blue  grass  region  of  Kentucky, 
and  the  Nashville  district,  in  Western  Tennessee,  were, 
when  first  made,  the  most  isolated  from  the  main  body 
of  the  American  people.  Yet,  these  had  less  than  a  four- 
hundred  mile  stretch  between  them  and  the  settled  region 
of  the  Atlantic  slope.  No  other  outward  movement  of 
Aryan  people  ever  covered  anything  like  the  distance 
made  by  the  Oregon  pioneers  on  the  Oregon  trail.  Meas- 
ured by  the  sea  voyage,  the  Oregon  settlements  weye  a 
leap  of  seventeen  thousand  miles. 

Though  the  Oregon  pioneers  traced  the  first  trail 
across  the  continent,  adapting  for  sections  of  it  the  lines 
of  travel  of  fur  trading  expeditions  ;  yet,  were  it  not  for 
the  title  of  Francis  Parkman's  narrative  (which,  how- 
ever, has  only  the  slightest  references  to  anything  per- 
taining to  its  title) ,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  very  name 
would  have  been  lost  to  all  except  Oregonians.  The 
meagerness  of  Parkman's  presentation  of  the  transconti- 
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nental  movement  is  easily  accounted  for.  He  did  not 
take  his  trip  of  roughing  it  to  Fort  Laramie  and  the 
Black  Hills,  in  1846,  to  see  the  Oregon  pioneers.  His 
plans  to  write  the  Iiistory  of  the  new  France  in  America 
tended  to  narrow  his  interest  strictly  to  aspects  of  Indian 
life  as  they  were  with  the  Indian  in  his  original  state- 
He  was  concerned  solely  during  his  life  on  the  plains  to 
get  that  insight  into  Indian  character  and  customs  that  be 
might  interpret  the  records  of  the  relations  of  the  French 
with  them,  and  give  his  narrative  in  his  great  life  work 
truth,  life,  and  color.  Had  he  been  inclined  to  associate 
himself  with  the  westward  moving  trains,  and  to  enter 
into  their  life  and  thought,  his  *'  Oregon  Trail"  would 
naturally  have  been  a  final  characterization  of  the  migra- 
tions up  to  the  stage  they  had  assumed  at  that  time. 
There  are,  however,  indications  in  some  of  his  references 
to  the  pioneers  that  their  necessarily  deBhabilk  condition 
while  en  route,  and  the  astounding  and  almost  reckless 
character  of  their  undertaking  were  by  him  set  in  contrast 
with  the  steady  comfortable  ways  of  the  New  England 
folk  from  which  he  hailed  and  the  Oregonians  corre- 
spondingly disparaged.  In  this  he  would  be  bringing  a 
pioneer  phase  of  civilization  into  comparison  with  a  more 
finished  form.  The  wayfaring  pioneers  were  still  mark- 
ing out  wider  and  more  natural  limits  for  the  nationri 
home,  while  the  New  Englanders  were  advancing  the 
arts  of  life  on  the  original  nucleus  of  national  territory. 
But  who  can  say  to  which  the  nation  in  its  destiny  owes 
the  more? 

Two  years  ago  there  appeared  a  book  of  five  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  pages  written  by  Colonels  Henry  Inman 
and  William  F,  Cody,  bearing  the  title,  *'The  Great  Salt 
Lake  Trail/*  In  its  preface  there  is  to  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing comment  on  its  title  :  *'  Over  tliis  historical  high- 
way the  Mormons  made  their  lonely  hegira.     *     #     * 
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Over  this  route,  also,  were  made  those  world  renowned 
expeditions  by  Fremont,  Stansbury,  Lander,  and  others 
of.  lesser  fame,  to  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  beyond,  to  the  blue  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Over  the  same  trackless  waste  the  pony  express  exe- 
cuted those  marvelous  feats  in  annihilating  distance,  and 
the  once  famous  overland  stage  lumbered  along  through 
the  seemingly  interminable  desert  of  sage  brush  and 
alkali  dust  —  avant-courieres  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
railroad." 

The  body  of  the  book  touches  upon  topics  ranging  in 
time  from  Jonathan  Carver's  explorations  in  1766-^68  to 
the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Its  map 
lays  ''The  Old  Salt  Lake  Trail "  exactly  on  the  route  of 
the  Oregon  trail  as  far  as  Fort  Bridger,  in  Southwestern 
Wyoming.  But  the  Oregon  migrations  are  not  hinted 
at  by  a  single  word  in  the  body  of  the  book.  The  au- 
thors' account  of  them  could  not  have  been  crowded  out 
by  more  weighty  matters,  as  all  the  disjointed  fragments 
of  Indian  hunting  and  figliting  and  drunken  carousal, 
whether  happening  on  the  line  of  the  trail  or  not,  are 
crowded  in.  Either  the  story  of  the  Oregon  movement 
during  the  thirties,  forties  and  fifties  was  absolutely 
unknown  to  Colonels  Inman  and  Cody,  or,  if  known, 
thought  worthy  of  relegation  to  oblivion  by  them. 

In  interviews  last  summer  with  people  living  along 
the  line  of  the  trail,  only  those  whose  experiences  ex- 
tended back  to  the  time  of  the  Oregon  migrations  recog- 
nized the  trail  as  the  Oregon  trail.  It  was  always  the 
"CS'lifornia  trail"  or  the  ''Mormon  trail." 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  conceded  that  more  people 
traveled  this  road  to  California  than  to  Oregon.  But 
thfi  Oregon  movement  was  first  in  time.  By  it  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  route  was  demonstrated,  and  people  suscep- 
tible to  the  western  fever  were  accustomed  to  think  of 
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the  trip  across  the  plains  in  a  way  that  brought  them 
when  the  cry  of  California  gold  was  raised,  or  when  as 
Mormon  converts  they  were  longing  for  a  refuge  from 
molestation.  Then,  too,  the  Oregon  pioneers  not  only 
led  the  way;  they  decided  our  destiny  Pacificward.  It 
is  time  that  history  was  conferring  its  award  of  justice 
to  them.  The  highway  they  opened  to  the  greater  sea, 
and  which  their  march  mode  glorious »  should  take  its 
name  from  them  and  thus  help  to  commemorate  unto 
coming  generations  the  momentous  import  of  their 
achievement  for  all  the  future  of  mankind. 

The  transcontinental  movement  as  a  march  of  civil- 
ization to  the  west  shore  of  the  continent  was  in  ijts 
incipiency  a  missionary  enterprise.  There  is  hardly  any 
doubt,  however,  but  that  the  home-seeking  pioneer 
would  have  been  on  tlie  way  just  as  soon  without  the 
initiative  of  the  missionary  heroes  and  heroines.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  the  his  ting  glory  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  denominations  that  under  the  auspices 
of  their  missionar}-  board  the  first  American  families 
successfully  made  the  passage  that  was  to  sweep  such  a 
marvelous  movement  into  its  train.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  missionary  enterprise  antedated  all  others 
and  played  a  conspicuous  role  in  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  Oregon  conimunity,  but  it  was  not  first  in 
setting  up  the  American  home.  So  long  as  it  lacked 
that  it  could  not  bear  an  American  civilization,  which 
was  the  crucial  matter.  It  was  Whitman  who  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  taking  households  across  the 
plains,  and  this  achievement,  too,  was  a  decisive  in- 
itiative. 

But  how  did  the  impulse  to  make  this  dangerous 
and  arduous  journey  to  the  then  far-off  wilderness  of 
Oregon  originate  with  tlie  missionary  and  the  home- 
seeking  pioneers?     The  inception  of  the  Oregon  move- 
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ment  in  both  its  missionary  and  its  pioneering  aspects 
is  best  understood  when  viewed  as  outbursts  of  mis- 
sionary zeal  and  energy  and  pioneer  daring  and  restless- 
ness from  vast  stores  of  potential  missionary  and  pioneer 
spirit  existing  in  this  country  in  the  thirties.  Mis- 
sionary activity  in  the  direction  of  Oregon  was  liberated 
by  something  like  a  spark,  or,  to  change  the  metaphor, 
by  a  * 'long-distance"  "Macedonian  cry."  A  delegation 
of  four  Nez  Perces  Indians  from  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Cplumbia  arrived  in  St.  Louis  in  1832  in  search  of  "the 
white  man's  Book  of  Heaven."  An  account  of  this 
singularly  unique  mission  was  published  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  time.  The  story  was  made  all  the  more 
effective  and  thrilling,  with  those  of  deep  religious  sensi- 
bilities, through  its  including  what  purported  to  be  a 
verbatim  report  of  a  most  pathetic  farewell  address 
made  in  General  Clark's  office  by  one  of  the  two  surviv- 
ing members  of  this  mission. 

The  closing  passage  of  the  speech,  as  it  has  been 
handed  down,  is  as  follows : 

"We  are  going  back  the  long,  sad  trail  to  our  people. 
When  we  tell  them,  after  one  more  snow,  in  the  big 
council  that  we  did  not  bring  the  Book,  no  word  will  be 
spoken  by  our  old  men,  nor  by  our  young  braves.  One 
by  one  they  will  rise  up  and  go  out  in  silence.  Our  peo- 
ple will  die  in  darkness,  and  they  will  go  on  the  long 
path  to  other  hunting  grounds.  No  white  man  will  go 
with  them,  and  no  Book  of  Heaven  to  make  the  way 
plain.     We  have  no  more  words." 

The  missionary  boards  of  several  protestant  denom- 
inations were  already  establishing  foreign  missions  in 
Africa,  India,  and  among  the  western  North  American 
Indians.  Hall  J.  Kelley  had  been  agitating  the  cause  of 
the  Oregon  Indians  for  half-a-generation .  An  appeal  for 
missionary  help  so  pathetic,  so  unheard  of,  and  withal 
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shedding  such  luster  on  those  from  whoratvit  eame,  as 
was  that  of  the  Nez  Perces  delegation  to  St.  Louis,  could 
not  fail  to  bring  forth  a  missionary  movemeut  towards 
Oregon. 

The  spirit  that  materialized  in  the  Oregon  pioneer 
raoyement  was  not  kindled  by  any  special  spark  like  that 
which  called  forth  the  missionary  enterprises.  Nor  was 
it  aroused  by  anything  like  the  cry  of  gold  that  brought 
on  the  mad  rush  to  California  in  '49  and  the  early  fifties. 
The  Oregon  migrations  were  the  outcome  of  cool,  calm, 
reasoned  determination.  This  characterized  the  move- 
raent  collectively  as  well  as  individually. 

In  a  sense,  the  Oregon  movement  was  io  preparation 
from  the  time  when  in  1636  Puritan  congregations  were 
led  by  Hooker  and  others  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
westward  through  the  forests  to  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut. This  initial  western  movement  was  communi- 
cated along  tlie  Atlantic  coast  settlements  by  the  Scotch- 
Irish  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  by  the  Virginians  penetrating  to  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  Some  would  say  that  an  instinct  to  move 
west  has  been  growing  in  strength  among  civilized  peo- 
ples since  about  1000  B.  C,  when  the  Phcenicians  moved 
west  on  the  Medeterraneau  to  found  Cartilage,  and  the 
Greeks  to  plant  colonies  in  southern  Italy  and  at  Mar- 
seilles. 

So  largely  had  pioneering  been  the  mode  of  life  of 
those  who  were  living  in  the  western  zone  of  settlement 
in  the  United  States  in  1840  that  it  was  almost  a  cult 
with  them.  The  traditions  of  each  family  led  through 
the  Cumberland  Gap  or  west  to  Pittsburg  and  down  the 
Ohio,  or  along  the  line  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Hon. 
W.  Lair  Hill,  in  his  *' Annual  Address*'  before  the  Pio- 
neer Association  in  1883,  fitly  characterises  the  people 
among  whom  the  Oregon  movement  took  its  rise.    *'The 
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greater  number  of  them  were  pioneers  by  nature  and 
occupation,  as  their  fathers  had  been  before  them.  In 
childhood  the  story  of  their  ancestors'  migrations  from 
thg  east  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the  newer  west  was 
their  handbook  of  history.  Homer  or  Virgil,  of  whom 
few  of  them  had  ever  heard,  could  have  rehearsed  no 
epic  half  so  thrilling  to  their  ears  as  the  narratives  of 
daring  adventure  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  which,  half 
true  and  half  false,  ever  form  the  thread  of  frontier  his- 
tory. They  knew  nothing  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  but 
they  knew  of  Daniel  Boone,  who,  Lord  Byron  said,  *was 
happiest  among  mortals  anywhere,'  whom  civilization 
drove  out  of  Pennsylvania  by  destroying  the  red  deer 
and  black  bear,  and  who,  after  some  years  of  solid  com- 
fort in  his  log  cabin  amid  the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  was 
again  pursued  and  overtaken  by  the  same  relentless 
enemy  and  compelled  to  retire  into  the  Missouri  wilder- 
ness, beyond  the  Mississippi ;  and  who,  even  in  that 
distant  retreat,  was  soon  forced  to  say  to  his  friend  and 
companion,  according  to  current  anecdote,  'I  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Kentucky  because  people  came  and  settled 
so  close  around  me  I  had  no  room  to  breathe.  I  thouglit 
when  I  came  out  here  I  should  be  allowed  to  live  in 
peace ;  but  this  is  all  over  now.  A  man  has  taken  up  a 
fQjrm  right  over  there,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  ray 
door.'  Of  Boone,  and  such  as  Boone,  most  of  them  who 
founded  the  commonwealth  of  Oregon,  knew  raucli  more 
than  of  the  great  names  of  literature,  statesmanship,  or 
arms,  and  their  minds  dwelt  fondly  on  the  exploits  of  the 
frontiersman,  whether  in  the  contests  with  the  savages  or 
the  chase.  More  familiar  with  the  log  cabin  than  with 
the  palace,  with  the  rifle  than  with  the  spindle  and  loom, 
with  saddle  than  with  the  railway,  they  felt  cramped 
when  the  progress  of  empire  in  its  westward  way  put 
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restraint  upon  those  habit&  of  life  to  which  they  were 
accustomed/' 

Knowledge  of  a  **aew  country"  was  sure  to  create  in 
them  an  almost  irrepressible  longing  to  move  on.  Such 
natures  as  these  furnished  the  best  culture  conditions  in 
which  to  develop  an  Oregon  movement  with  the  reports 
explorers  and  travelers  brought  from  the  far  Pacific  Coast 
region*  Such  Oregon  material  had  early  been  dissemi- 
nated among  these  susceptible  people.  The  journal  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  was  published  in  1814 
and  distributed  far  and  wide  as  a  government  document. 
Pioneers  speak  of  reading  it  as  boys  and  of  becoming 
permanently  interested  in  the  Oregon  Country.  The 
journal  of  Patrick  Gass,  a  sergeant  in  the  company  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  fell  into  the  hands  of  others  and  stirred 
their  imaginations.  From  1817  on  until  1832  Hall  J* 
Kelley,  a  Boston  schoolmaster,  was  compiling  and  dis- 
tributing information  designed  to  awaken  a  desire  to  join 
in  a  movement  to  establish  a  civilized  community  in  Ore- 
gon. His  society  is  said  to  have  had  thirty-seven  agents 
scattered  through  the  union.  An  Oregon  question  be- 
came a  subject  of  negotiation  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  1818.  These  negotiations  were  re- 
newed  in  1824, 1827  and  1842.  The  occupation  of  Oregon 
was  proposed  in  congress  in  1821.  The  subject  was  kept 
before  congress  almost  continuously  until  1827^  and  again 
from  1837  on.  The  proposed  legislation  elicited  exhaus- 
tive reports  and  warm  discussions,  which  were  published 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  land.  The  bill  of  Dr,  Lewis  F. 
Linn,  senator  from  Misouri,  introduced  in  1842,  with  its 
provision  for  a  grant  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres jof 
land  to  every  actual  male  settler,  was  naturally  a  most 
potent  cause  of  resolutions  to  go  to  Oregon,  The  fact 
that  during  all  these  years  Great  Britain  disputed  our 
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right  to  claim  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  Country  only 
added  to  the  ardor  of  some  who  thought  of  going  thither. 
Soon  sources  of  fresh  information  brought  direct 
from  Oregon  became  available.  St.  Louis  was  the 
winter  rendezvous  of  representatives  of  fur  companies 
an^  independent  trappers  who  were  operating  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  carne  in  contact  with  oflScers 
and  employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
from  them  secured  much  information  about  Oregon. 
Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth  conducted  two  ex^peditions  overland 
to  the  Lower  Columbia  between  1832  and  1836.  Mr. 
William  N.  Slacum,  who  had  been  commissioned  by 
President  Jackson  to  visit  the  North  Pacific  Coast  to  con- 
duct explorations  and  investigations  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  region,  reported  in  1837.  Irving's  Astoria 
was  brought  out  in  1836,  and  his  Adventures  of  Captain 
Bonneville  in  1837.  In  1838  Jason  Lee,  the  Methodist  mis- 
sionary, returned  to  the  States,  and  talked  Oregon  where- 
everhe  went.  His  lecture  on  Oregon  in  Peoria,  Illinois, 
that  year  netted  an  expedition  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
persons  for  Oregon  the  next.  The  leader  of  this  party, 
Thomas  J.  Farnham,  returned  to  the  East,  and  in  1841 
published  a  book  of  travels,  which  had  a  wide  circulation. 
Dr.  Elijah  White,  for  several  years  associated  with  the 
Methodist  mission  enterprise,  but  who  had  returned  to 
his  home  in  New  York,  received  an  appointment  in  1842 
as  sub-Indian  agent  for  Oregon.  He  immediately  began 
a  canvass  for  immigrants  to  Oregon.  His  party,  made  up 
mainly  of  those  found  on  the  Missouri  border  ready  to 
start,  added  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  tlie  Amer- 
ican population  in  Oregon.  During  this  same  year 
Commodore  Wilkes'  naval  exploring  expedition  to 
Oregon  returned  and  reported.  Early  in  this  year,  too, 
Fremont's  overland  party  was  organized,  and  was  on 
the  trail  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  Doctor  White's 
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pioneer  party.  On  February  1,  1843,  the  Lioii  bill 
passed  the  seriate.  All  the  missioaaries  were  sending 
back  letters  giving  glowing  accounts  of  the  attractions 
of  Oregon.  The  famous  winter  ride  of  Doctor  Whitman 
from  Oregon  to  Missouri  was  made  in  the  winter  of 
1S42-3,  He  did  go  to  Washington  and  he  urged  the 
importance  of  American  interests  in  Oregon  upon  Presi- 
dent Tyler  and  some  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet. 
Keturning  west  in  the  spring  of  1843,  he  was  at  the 
Shawnee  mission  school,  near  Westport,  Missouri,  while 
the  great  migration  of  1843  w^as  forming  and  filing  by. 
The  sight  reassured  him  that  Oregon  was  to  be  occupied 
by  American  citizens.  His  thought  seemed  no  longer 
mainly  concerned  with  the  pioneers  getting  to  Oregon. 
There  would  be  no  trouble  about  that.  His  plans 
reached  forward  to  include  the  conditions  of  a  stable  and 
progressive  civilization  there.  His  letters  at  this  time, 
after  mentioning  the  number  of  emigrants,  turn  to 
matters  that  would  determine  their  condition  as  pro- 
posed settlers*  He  says:  **A  great  many  cattle  are 
going,  but  no  sheep,  from  a  mistake  of  what  I  said  in 
passing/'  And  again:  **Sheep  and  cattle,  but  espe- 
cially slieep,  are  indispensable  for  Oregon.  *  *  *  I 
mean  to  impress  the  Secretary  of  War  that  sheep  are 
more  to  Oregon's  interests  than  soldiers.''  Doctor 
Whitman's  influence  had  probably  not  been  decisive 
with  many  of  the  pioneers,  possibly  jaot  with  any,  in 
getting  them  started,  but  all  the  leaders  of  that  great 
immigration  testify  that  his  services  as  pilot  and  coun- 
sellor were  most  valuable  in  getting  them  through. 

The  facts  so  far  marshalled  on  the  origin  of  the  pio- 
neer movement  to  Oregon  disclose  the  existence  of  a 
people  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  competent  for  the  under- 
taking, and  on  general  principles  not  disinclined  towards 
it,  whose  thought,  moreover,  had  been  arrested  by  some 
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unique  advantages  claimed  for  the  Oregon  country.  But 
the  Oregon  movement,  like  most  migrations,  has  most 
light  thrown  on  its  origin  and  motive  by  an  inquiry  into 
the  conditions  that  made  the  old  home  undesirable,  and 
in  some  cases  even  unbearable. 

Not  a  few  came  from  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  other 
border  slave  states  because  they  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  institution  of  slavery.  Their  aversion  to  slave 
owning  placed  them  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  those 
states.  Their  families  were  not  recognized  as  socially 
the  equals  of  the  more  influential  portion  of  society. 
They  were  accustomed  to  labor,  and  slavery  brought  a 
stigma  upon  labor.  In  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and 
hemp,  the  main  articles  of  export,  the  owner  of  slave 
labor  had  a  decided  advantage.  The  employer  of  free 
labor  found  it  exceedingly  diflftcult  to  make  ends  meet. 
Snubbed  in  a  social  way,  worsted  in  industrial  competi- 
tion, in  individual  cases  they  were  even  mobbed  when 
they  tried  to  express  their  anti-slavery  sentiments  at  the 
polls.  Some  of  the  more  nervous  of  the  slave-owning 
population,  too,  w^ere  impelled  to  seek  relief  in  the  same 
movement  from  the  constant  dread  of  a  negro  insurrec- 
tion. 

The  * 'fever  and  ague"  was  a  dread  visitant  to  very 
many  engaged  in  turning  over  the  virgin  soil  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  In  Oregon  they  would  be  free  from  tliis 
curse,  so  the  **fever  and  ague,"  witli  not  a  few,  brought 
on  the  "Oregon  fever."  The  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
awful  scourge  of  the  cholera  in  the  towns  of  the  middle 
west  in  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties  made  many,  in 
the  hope  of  safety,  more  than  willing  to  brave  the  dan- 
gers and  hardships  of  the  journey'  to  Oregon.  The 
warning  signals  of  approaching  old  age  no  doubt  were 
the  deciding  influence  \vith  some  who  set  out  as  modern 
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Ponce  de  Leons  in  search  of  fountains  of  renewed  youth 
in  Oregon, 

Monetary  disturbances  had  made  businees  stagnant 
all  over  the  country  from  1837  to  1841.  Many  bad  gone 
to  the  wall,  and  had  been  compelled  to  see  their  homes 
turned  over  to  others.  The  hard  times  were  felt  keenest 
in  the  then  farthest  west.  They  were  so  far  inland  that 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
almost  totally  cut  off.  What  traffic  they  had  was  carried 
on  by  slow,  laborious  and  expensive  processes.  Railroad 
building  had  not  progressed  so  as  to  give  a  hope,  hardly 
even  an  intimation,  of  its  wonderful  solution  of  the 
problem  of  maintaining  a  high  civilization  far  inland. 
By  going  to  Oregon  they  would,  as  they  thought  of  it, 
again  be  on  the  open  shores  of  the  greater  sea,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  highway  of  the  civilizations  of  the  world. 
Not  often ,  perhaps ,  were  their  motives  formulated.  These 
were  allowed  to  rest  in  their  minds  in  the  most  naive 
form  of  impulse.  CoL  Geo.  B.  Currey^  in  his  '* Occasional 
Address'*  before  the  Pioneer  Association,  in  1887,  en- 
dorses the  following  as  the  best  reason  he  ever  got.  It 
was,  as  he  says,  ''from  a  genuine  westerner,'-  who  said 
he  came  **because  the  thing  wasn't  fenced  in,  and  nobody 
dared  to  keep  him  out.'' 

The  western  border  of  Missouri  was  the  natural  jump- 
ing off  place  for  the  plunge  into  the  wilderness.  The 
settlements  there  had  extended  out  like  a  plank  beyond 
the  line  of  the  border  elsewhere.  The  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
souri»  with  a  short  stretch  of  the  Mississippi,  had  fur- 
nished the  line  of  least  resistance  to  the  westward  move- 
ment. 

Each  recurring  spring  tide  from  1842  on  witnessed  the 
gathering  of  hosts  at  points  on  the  Missouri,  from  Inde- 
pendence, near  the  confluence  of  the  Kansas  with  the 
Missouri,  north  to  what  is  now  Council  Bluffs.     They 
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were  enamored  with  one  idea,  that  of  making  homes  in 
far  away  Oregon.  This  part  of  the  border  was  also  the 
starting  line  for  the  California  and  the  Mormon  migra- 
tions. The  California  movement  was  only  sporadic  until 
1849.  This  was  seven  years  after  the  Oregon  movement 
had  become  regular.  The  Mormons  first  struck  across 
the  continent  in  1847. 

Independence  and  Westport,  just  south  of  the  Mis- 
souri's great  bend  to  the  east,  were  the  gateway  of  the 
earliest  regular  travel  and  traflftc  across  the  plains. 
These  towns  are  now  the  suburbs  of  Kansas  City.  The 
Oregon  migrations  of  1842  and  1843  were  formed  exclus- 
ively in  this  vicinity.  The  old  Santa  Fe  trail  led  by  these 
settlements.  From  these  points,  too,  the  fur  trading 
companies  conducted  expeditions  annually  to  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Green  River  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  route  was  up  the  south  side  of  the  Kansfts  River 
some  fifty  miles,  then  turning  to  the  right,  the  river  was 
forded  or  ferried  and  a  general  northwest  course  adhered 
to,  more  direct  for  Oregon. 

Beginning  in  1844  Saint  Joseph,  then  a  thriving  bor- 
der town,  situated  on  the  river  some  fifty  miles  to  the  nortli 
of  the  first  jumping  off  places,  became  an  important  fit- 
ting out  place .  Those  who  took  steamboat  passage  to 
the  border  would  naturally  wish  to  make  as  much  of  the 
distance  to  Oregon  in  that  way  as  possible.  The  vicin- 
ity of  Saint  Joseph  seemed  to  furnish  excellent  facilities 
for  securing  the  necessary  ox  teams  and  other  needs  for 
the  trip.  The  Saint  Joseph  route,  too,  was  a  more  direct 
one  for  those  coming  across  the  country  from  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  After  1850  the  Council  Blufls' 
route  liad  tlie  largest  transcontinental  travel.  Weston 
and  old  Fort  Kearney,  the  present  Nebraska  City,  both 
on  the  Missouri,  the  former  between  Independence  and 
Saint  Joseph  and  the  latter  between  Saint  Joseph  and 
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Council  Bliitfs  were  minor  points  of  departure.    Smaller 
eompauies  would  cross  the  river  wherever  there  was  a' 
ferry, 

Steamboating  on  the  treacherous  Missouri  during 
those  spring  seasons  while  the  tide  of  eiiiigration  was 
strongly  we^^tward  set  is  given  a  lurid  hue  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  emigrants.  The  river  route  was  the  natural 
one  for  all  coming  from  Ohio  and  the  states  to  the  east, 
also  for  many  coming  from  Indiana. 

One  entry  made  during  this  part  of  the  trip  in  1852 
reads  as  follows  :  ''We  have  a  bar  on  our  boat,  too,  and 
that  is  visited  about  as  often  as  any  other  place  I  know  of. 
A  son  of  temperance  is  a  strange  animal  on  this  river,  I 
can  assure  you*  I  think  there  are  three  or  four  sons  on 
the  boat,  and  the  rest,  about  five  hundred  people,  like  a 
dram  as  often  as  1  would  like  to  drink  a  little  water." 
*  *  *  We  get  a  little  Scared  sometimes,  for  we  hear 
of  so  many  boats  blowing  up.  There  was  another  boat 
blown  up  at  Lexington  last  Saturday  and  killed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons,  the  most  of  which  were  emigrants 
for  California  and  Oregon.  These  things  make  us  feel 
pretty  squaJly,  I  can  assure  you,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to 
be  scared  beforehand.  So  we  boost  our  spirits  up  and 
push  on.  *  *  *  Got  to  Lexington  at  12  o'clock* 
There  we  found  the  wrecks  of  the  boat  that  blew  up  five 
days  ago.  There  were  about  two  hundred  people  aboard, 
and  the  nearest  we  could  learn  about  forty  persons  es- 
caped unhurt,  about  forty  were  wounded  and  the  balance 
were  killed.'^ 

The  man  who  kept  this  journal  fitted  out  with  a  com- 
pany at  Saint  Joseph.  The  company  planned  to  drive 
up  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  and  cross  at  old  Fort 
Kearney,  But,  finding  the  roads  too  bad  on  that  route, 
they  made  for  a  feriy  ten  miles  north  of  Saint  Joseph* 
z 
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I  quote  from  his  account  of  their  experiences  in  getting 
across  the  river  :  "Went  up  to  the  ferry.  Mr.  H — 's  and 
Mr.  S — 's  wagons  went  over  safe.  Then  Mr.  S — 's  family 
wagon  and  five  yoke  of  cattle  and  all  of  Mr.  S — 's  family 
except  two  boys  went  on  the  ferry  boat,  and  when  they 
were  about  one-half  way  across  the  boat  began  to  sink. 
They  tried  to  drive  the  cattle  off,  but  could  not  in  time 
to  save  the  boat  from  sinking.  My  family  are  still  on 
the  east  side  and  I — S —  with  his  teams.  We  witnessed 
the  scene  and  could  do  nothing.  Mrs.  S —  and  the  baby 
and  next  youngest  were  all  under  water,  but  the  men  of 
the  boat  got  into  the  river  and  took  them  out,  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  got  upon  the  wagon  cover  and  saved  them- 
selves from  drowning.  A  Mr.  R —  jumped  overboard 
and  thought  he  could  swim  to  shore,  but  was  drowned. 
He  was  one  of  Mr.  S — 's  hired  hands.  By  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  other  boats  the*  rest  were  saved,  but  we 
thought  from  where  we  were  that  it  was  impossible  that 
they  could  all  be  saved.  Well,  I  paid  a  man  fifteen  cents 
for  taking  my  wife  and  little  children  across  in  a  skiff*. 
They  have  no  skiff  at  the  ferry,  but  they  have  three  good 
ferryboats  that  they  work  by  hand.  But  the  people  here 
are  as  near  heathens  as  they  can  be,  and  they  go  for  shav- 
ing the  emigrants,  and  then  they  spend  it  for  whiskey 
and  get  drunk  and  roll  in  it.  But  we  are  all  over  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  Missouri  and  in  Indian  terriority." 

For  those  congregated  hosts,  encamped  each  early 
spring  at  different  points  along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
and  intent  as  soon  as  grass  had  grown  to  be  sufficient  for 
their  stock  to  sally  forth  on  a  two  thousand  mile  passage 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Willamette,  the  natural  features  of 
the  continent  pointed  out  just  one  general  route  to  travel. 
This  road,  so  clearly  marked  out  by  the  configuration  of 
the  country  for  all  using  their  mode  of  conveyance,  lay 
up  the  Valley  of  the  Platte  ;    its  tributary,  the  Sweet- 
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water  ;  through  South  Pass  ;  across  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Snake,  the  tributary  of  the  Columbia ;  following  down 
the  course  of  the  Snake  to  its  great  bend  to  the  north  ; 
across  to  tlie  Columbia;  down  the  Columbia  to  their 
destination. 

Those  sections  of  the  trail  wliich  constitute  connect- 
ing links,  as  it  were,  to  the  grander  portions,  can  he\ 
accounted  for  almost  as  clearly  as  the  main  sections  can- 
Forage  and  water  must  be  regularly  available  to  those 
traveling  with  horses,  mules  or  oxen.  These  must  be 
found  in  great  abundance  by  those  who  are  driving  con- 
siderable droves  over  long  stretches  of  arid  wastes.  In 
summer  months,  on  the  unsettled  parched  plains,  these 
resources  were  insured  only  along  river  or  creek  bottoms. 
So  in  striking  out  from  Independence  or  iSaint  Joseph  for 
the  Valley  of  the  Platte  to  the  north,  to  economize  in  the 
distance  traveled  to  the  Oregon  goal,  and  insure  supplies 
of  the  prime  requisites — good  water  and  grass — their 
course  would  be  such  as  to  bring  them  to  nightly  camps 
on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  numerous  streams  flowing 
into  the  Kansas.  Passing  one  ihey  would  make  for  a 
higher  point  on  the  next  to  the  west  so  as  to  keep  in  a, 
more  direct  line  for  Oregon,  FueU  so  necessary  for  pre- 
paring their  raeals,  was  in  that  region  found  only  on  the) 
banks  of  these  streams.  Along  the  Platte,  the  North 
Fork,  and  the  Sweetwater  "buffalo  chips"  sufficed  fairly 
well  the  need  of  fuel,  except  the  night  was  wet.  In 
moving  from  the  South  Pass  to  the  basin  of  the  Colum- 
bia, mountainous  country  made  a  direct  route  imprac- 
ticable. In  the  detour  to  the  southwest  the  valleys  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Green  were  utilized,  and 
particularly  the  most  convenient  northwest  course  of  the 
Bear  River,  The  details  of  the  course  in  this  detour 
were  determined  by  the  stepping  stones,  as  it  were,  of 
water,  grass  and  wood.     These  were  found  in  that  desert 
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region,  too,  only  in  the  river  and  creek  bottoms.  On 
issuing  from  the  South  Pass,  then,  the  valleys  of  the 
Little  Sandy,  Big  Sandy,  and  the  Green  itself,  had  to  be 
followed,  with  such  crossings  from  one  to  the  other  as 
were  feasible,  and  were  in  the  interests  of  economy  in 
distance,  until  they  struck  a  tributary  coming  in  from 
the  west,  up  which  a  passage  could  be  made  and  the 
divide  crossed,  bringing  them  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Bear,  a  part  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin.  The  Valley 
of  the  Bear  has  a  general  northwest  direction  of  some 
seventy-five  miles  from  where  they  usually  entered  it. 
It  was  in  every  way  a  natural  road  to  them  to  the  point 
where  it  makes  its  bend  to  the  south .  At  this  bend  was 
the  first  fork  made  in  early  times  by  the  California  trail's 
turning  off  to  the  south.  The  divide  at  this  point  be- 
tween the  Basin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Snake  was  comparatively  easy.  The  Snake  River 
Valley,  with  its  barren  wastes,  deep  precipitous  canyons, 
sharp  lava  rocks,  made  a  trying  portion  of  the  route. 
There  were  several  optional  routes.  None  so  acceptable 
as  the  Platte  Valley  had  furnished.  To  follow  the 
Snake  in  its  long  bend  to  the  north  would  have  led  them 
far  out  of  their  way,  so  they  took  the  available  valleys 
of  the  Burnt  and  Powder  rivers  that  led  them  farthest 
on  their  way  towards  the  westerly  flowing  Umatilla,  a 
tributary  of  the  Columbia.  They  thus  not  only  kept  on 
in  a  comparatively  direct  line  towards  the  Valley  of  the 
Willamette,  but  were  also  afforded  water,  grass  and 
wood  so  necessary  for  further  endurance  of  the  now  well 
fagged  transcontinental  wayfarers.  But  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains lay  across  this  short  cut  and  gave  them  their  first 
real  experience  in  climbing  steep  mountain  sides.  From 
the  crest  of  these  mountains  the  way  to  their  goal  lay 
down  hill,  except  they  chose  a  road  across  the  Cascade 
Mountains.     But  whether  they  took  the  Barlow  Road  or 
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dared  the  dangers  of  the  gorge  of  the  Columbia,  the 
darkest,  steruest  trials  were  yet  to  be  faced  by  the  now 
weak  and  famished  pioneers.  They  were,  however, 
veterans  now,  and  if  succored  with  fresh  supplies  from 
settlers  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  the  strength  of 
their  cattle  sufficed ^  no  difficulties,  however  stupendous, 
could  daunt  them. 

On  the  whole,  those  home-seeking  pioneers,  as  they 
lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  could  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  no  specially  stupendous  natu- 
ral obstacles  had  been  interposed  in  that  immense 
stretch  that  lay  between  them  and  their  destination. 
There  was  only  the  interminableness  of  it,  and  the  facts 
that  it  was  to  be  entered  upon  while  the  fierce  pelting 
spring  storms  of  wind,  rain  and  haiJ  were  liable  to  be  of 
daily  and  nightly  occurrence  ;  that  muddy  sloughs  would 
cause  breakdowns  J  and  freshet-s^voUen  streams  would  be 
fraught  with  danger;  that  there  would  then  be  four 
months  in  which  the  fierce  burning,  blistering  sua  %vould 
have  them  at  its  mercy,  and  a  dense,  stifling  dust  would 
enhance  their  misery  during  the  midday  hours  to  the 
point  of  wretchedness,  and  no  bathroom  in  the  evening 
in  which  to  find  relief ;  that  in  the  later  and  almost  final 
days  of  the  journey  they  would  probably  be  exposed  in 
approximate  nakedness  to  the  searching  blasts  of  the 
oncoming  winter,  fortunate  if  they  were  not  caught  and 
held  fast  in  mountain  snows.  Withal,  they  knew  it  would 
be  a  lumbering  trudge  with  ox  teams  that  would  take 
them  all  summer  and  far  into  the  autumn. 

Each  recurring  spring  season  family  or  neighborhood 
groups  who  had  determined  to  try  their  fortunes  in  Ore- 
gon would  move  out  to  one  of  the  points  of  departure  on 
the  Missouri  border.  They  would  soon  find  themselves 
a  part  of  a  larger  aggregation.  Generally  there  was  no 
more  prearrange nient    for  this    meeting   tlian    there   is 
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among  birds  that  flock  for  a  migration.  All  who  con- 
stituted the  compiny  from  any  one  point  had  simply  se- 
lected the  same  jumping  off  place. 

When  the  grass  had  grown  abundant  enough  to  fur- 
nish subsistence  for  their  stock  and  draft  animals,  those 
who  were  ready  with  their  outfit  would  begin  to  file  out 
on  the  prairie  trails  converging  upon  the  main  Oregon 
road.  After  having  traveled  a  day  or  two  a  halt  was 
called  by  those  in  advance  to  await  the  coming  up  of 
others  who  proposed  to  undertake  the  same  trip  with 
themselves.  The  American  instinct  for  organization 
would  then  assert  itself,  and  there  was  occasion  for  its 
activity.  They  were  in  an  Indian  country.  It  was  not 
wise  to  tempt  the  predatory  propensities  of  the  savages 
by  too  much  straggling  in  their  traveling  or  by  too  much 
unwariness  in  guarding  their  cattle  and  horses.  In 
order  to  avoid  molestation  by  prowling  bands  of  Paw- 
nees, Otoes,  Cheyennes  and  Sioux,  through  whose  ranges 
the  trail  east  of  the  Rockies  passed,  it  was  necessary  to 
travel  in  companies  of  some  size  and  with  such  discipline 
as  to  be  able  to  establish  an  effective  guard  at  night  and 
to  make  some  demonstration  of  force  when  encountering 
considerable  bands  of  Indian  warriors. 

There  was  much  economy,  too,  in  bunching  tlieir 
several  droves  of  loose  stock  into  a  single  herd,  in  having 
a  single  lookout  for  selecting  camping  places,  in  tlie  help 
that  each  would  receive  in  case  of  accidents  that  all  were 
liable  to.  Very  essential,  too,  were  organization  and 
discipline  when  they  came  to  a  bank  of  a  large  stream 
across  which  tlieir  trail  led.  Witli  the  earlier  migrations 
before  printed  guide  books  were  available,  organization 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  a  pilot. 

The  first  large  migrations — those  of  1843  and  1844, 
and  even  of  1845 — erred  in  attempting  to  go  as  one 
compact   body.      The   difiiculty   of    securing   adequate 
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grazing  was  much  enhanced  as  the  company  increased 
in  size.  From  this  fact  and  the  further  fact  that  incase 
of  a  hitch  or  accident  of  any  kind  in  a  large  company, 
many  would  he  delayed  who  could  he  of  no  service  in 
getting  things  fixed  up  for  a  fresh  start,  it  resulted  that 
twenty  or  thirty  wagons  were  the  maximum  limit  to  the 
size  of  companies  that  did  not  chafe  under  their  organ- 
ization. In  later  years  six  or  eight  wagoois  were  a 
normal  number  for  a  company.  Even  in  the  earlier 
migrations,  when  the  Upper  Sweetwater  was  reached 
and  the  danger  from  thejitidians  was  measurably  past, 
the  large  companies  would  divide  up  into  sections.  The 
earlier  migrations,  too,  took  precautions  that  no  person 
attached  himself  to  the  train  unless  he  was  furnished 
with  such  resources  as  to  rations  and  transportation  that 
he  would  not  likely  become  a  common  burden. 

The  records  of  the  migrations  give  ample  corrobora- 
tion to  the  truth  of  the  adage,  *  ^Uneasy  lies  the  head, 
etc,/'  and  yet  these  privately  penned  diaries  disclose 
comparatively  little  bickering  or  unwholesome  feeling, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  strain  human  nature  was 
under  in  the  conditions  of  this  four,  five,  and  sometrmes 
sis  months'  passage.  Whenever  conditions  developed 
making  advisable  a  division  of  the  body  into  two  or 
more^  the  division  was  made,  and  all  was  smooth  again. 
The  documentary  material  printed  in  this  number  of  the 
Quarterly  throws  light  on  this  phase  of  their  experience 
and  depicts  the  unique  proceedings  of  the  pioneers  of 
1843  in  effecting  an  organization. 

The  type  of  the  transcontinental  pioneer  changed 
materially  after  the  gold-seeker  was  in  the  majority. 
From  1849  on  the  diarist's  account  is  not  devoid  of  the 
tragical.  **  These  plains  try  and  tell  all  the  dark  spots 
in  men,''  says  Rev.  Jesse  Moreland  in  his  journal  of  the 
trip  from  Tennessee  to  Oregon  in  1852,     He  describes 
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evidence  of  three  executions  for  murder  by  hanging. 
He  says :  ''As  they  had  nothing  to  make  a  gallows  out 
of,  they  took  two  wagon  tongues,  put  them  point  to 
point  and  set  a  chair  in  the  middle,  and  the  man  stood 
on  the  chair  till  the  rope  was  tied,  and  then  the  chair 
was  taken  from  under  him.  This  is  the  third  we  have 
heard  of -being  hanged." 

Before  1849,  while  the  Oregon  movement  still  consti- 
tuted the  great  part  of  the  transcontinental  travel,  and 
a  iKerce  commercial  spirit  was  not  yet  dominant,  the 
humanity  of  the  pioneers  seemed  to  stand  remarkably 
well  the  strain  incident  to  the  experiences  on  the  plains. 
Their  journals  do  not  reveal  half  the  irritation  and 
demoralization  that  the  accounts  of  Parkman  and  of 
Coke  do  in  companies  that  had  vastly  better  outfits  and 
were  passing  over  the  same  routes. 

The  average  company  of  immigrants  in  pulling  through 
the  miry  sloughs  of  the  Missouri  bottom  lands  in  early 
spring,  with  only  partly  broken  ox  teams,  would  break  a 
wagon  tongue,  an  axle  tree,  or  a  wheel,  and  suflFer  more 
or  less  exasperating  delay.  The  fierce  spring  storms  of 
rain  and  hail  would  play  havoc  with  their  tent  coverings, 
and  drench  and  pelt  all  who  must  stand  outside  to  prevent 
the  teams  and  stock  from  stampeding.  These  freshets 
would  make  impassable,  for  the  time  being,  the  numer- 
ous streams  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  prairies.  With 
the  feeling  that  they  must  not  over-exert  their  teams  mere 
trifles  even  were  allowed  to  delay  them  during  the  first 
four  or  five  hundred  miles  of  the  journey. 

Except  they  had  some  one  like  a  Doctor  Whitman 
with  them  to  persistently  urge  them  to  "travel,  travel," 
as  the  only  condition  of  getting  through,  there  would  be 
too  much  loitering  in  the  early  stages  of  the  journey. 
Those  who  entered  upon  the  trip  in  later  years  had  more 
nearly  an  adequate  sense  of  the  vastness  of  the  distance 
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they  must  coyer,  and  wasted  no  time  in  the  initial  stages. 
Especially  the  migration  of  1849,  and  to  some  degree 
those  of  1850  and  1852^  were  in  deepest  dismay  over  the 
presence  amoog  them  of  the  dreadful  scourge  of  cholera. 
The  trail  was  lined  in  places  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Platte  through  the  width  of  rods  with  mounds  of  freshly 
made  graves  after  these  migrations  had  passed. 

The  Hon.  F.  A.  Chenoweth,  in  his  * 'Occasional  Ad- 
dress*' before  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  in  1882, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera 
among  the  trains  of  1849  : 

*'But  the  incidents  of  hardship  which  I  have  noticed 
were  the  merest  trifles  compared  to  the  terrible  calamity 
that  marked  with  sadness  and  trailed  in  deep  desolation 
over  that  ill-fated  emigration.  Very  soon  after  the  as- 
sembled throng  took  up  its  march  over  the  plains  the 
terrible  wave  of  cholera  struck  them  in  a  way  to  carry 
utmost  terror  and  dismay  into  all  parts  of  the  moving 
mass. 

The  number  of  fatally  stricken,  after  the  smoke  and 
dust  were  cleared  away,  was  not  numerically  so  frightful 
as  appeared  to  those  who  were  in  the  midst  of  it.  But 
the  name  *' cholera"  in  a  multitude  unorganized  and 
unnumbered  is  like  a  leak  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship  whose 
decks  are  thronged  with  passengers.  The  disturbed 
waters  of  the  ocean,  the  angry  elements  of  nature,  when 
aroused  to  fury,  are  but  faint  illustrations  of  the  terror- 
stricken  mass  of  humanity,  w^hen  in  their  midst  are  fall- 
ing with  great  rapidity  their  comrades^ — the  strong,  the 
young  and  the  old — the  strength  and  vigor  of  youth 
melting  away  before  an  unseen  foe.  All  this  filled  our 
ranks  with  the  utmost  terror  and  gloora.  This  terrible 
malady  seemed  to  spend  its  most  deadly  force  on  the 
flat  prairie  east  of  and  about  Fort  Laramie. 

One  of  the  appalling  effects  of  this  disease  was  to 
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cause  the  most  devoted  friends  to  desert,  in  case  of 
attack,  the  fallen  one.  Many  a  etont  and  powerful  man 
fought  the  last  battle  alone  on  the  prairie.  When  the 
rough  hand  of  the  cholera  was  laid  upon  families  they 
rarely  had  either  the  assistance  or  the  sympathy  of  their 
neighbors  or  traveling  companions. 

There  was  one  feature  mixed  with  all  this  terror  that 
afforded  some  degree  of  relief,  and  that  was  that  there 
was  no  case  of  lingering  suffering.  When  attacked,  a 
single  day  ordinarily  ended  the  strife  in  death  or  recov- 
ery. A  vast  amount  of  wagons,  with  beds  and  blankets, 
were  left  by  the  roadside,  which  no  man,  not  even  an 
Indian,  would  approach  or  touch  through  fear  of  the 
unknown,  unseen  destroyer. 

While  there  were  sad  instances  of  comrades  deserting 
comrades  in  this  hour  of  extreme  trial,  I  can  not  pass 
this  point  of  my  story  without  stating  that  there  were 
many  instances  of  heroic  devotion  to  the  sick,  when  such 
attention  was  regarded  as  almost  equivalent  to  the  offer- 
ing up  of  the  well  and  healthy  for  the  mere  hope  of 
saving  the  sick  and  dying." 

Not  a  few  who  had  purposed  to  go  to  California  that 
year  turned  off  on  the  Oregon  road  to  escape  the  con- 
tagion whicli  the  dense  crowd  seemed  to  afford  this 
disease.  Excepting  in  these  cholera  years  and  in  1847 
there  were  only  infrequent  cases  of  mountain  fever  and 
forms  of  dysentery  that  were  developed  in  the  alkali 
regions  of  the  mountains. 

A  train  of  pioneers  with  sensible  outfit  emerging  into 
the  valley  of  the  Platte  in  a  season  free  from  the  cholera 
affliction  could  almost  make  it  for  a  time  a  grand  pleasure 
excursion.  The  heat  was  not  yet  oppressive,  the  roads 
good,  the  air  exhilarating,  the  boundless  expanse  of  green 
undulating  prairie  under  crystal  skies  filled  them  with  a 
sense  of  freedom.     The  exciting  buffalo  hunt  was  soon 
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oa  and  afforded  them  a  welcome  addition  to  a  diet  ex- 
ceediogly  unvaried  at  best*  After  the  usual  trudge  dur- 
ing tlie  day  amid  a  panorama  not  yet  monotonous  the 
wagons  would  be  driven  to  form  approximately  a  circle 
— the  end  of  the  tongue  or  the  front  wheel  of  one  lapping 
the  hind  wheel  of  the  wagon  in  front,  according  as  a  more 
or  less  spacious  corral  was  desired.  The  oxen  would  be 
unyoked  and  taken  to  water  and  then  to  the  selected 
grazing  spot.  Fires  would  be  kindled  alongside  each 
wagon  outside  of  the  corral  for  preparing  the  evening 
meal.  After  it  was  partaken  of  there  w^ould  be  an  hour  or 
two  before  darkness  settled  down  upon  them.  Then  the 
cattle  would  be  brought  within  the  corral,  if  there  was 
the  least  apprehension  of  danger,  and  all  except  the 
guards  for  the  first  watch  and  possibly  the  matrons  with 
multitudinous  family  cares  would  quickl^^  surrender  them- 
selves to  sleep.  But  congenial  groups  of  young  people 
would  generally  have  a  social  hour  or  two.  A  blanket 
or  extra  wagon  covering  was  thrown  on  the  ground  beside 
the  wagon,  and,  vsrhen  rain  threatened,  spread  under  the 
wagon.  (Most  were  probably  without  tents  other  than 
the  canvas  tops  of  their  wagons,}  This  with  something 
for  a  covering  sufficed  for  the  beds  of  the  young  men  and 
boys.  In  the  morning  at  a  given  signal  all  were  astir — 
and,  if  the  cattle  had  not  strayed  during  the  night  or 
been  stampeded  by  Indians,  breakfast  over,  everything 
was  soon  in  readiness  for  falling  in,  each  in  his  appointed 
place,  and  taking  up  the  march  that  should  bring  them 
a  day  nearer  to  their  Oregon  home.  But  this  id34Iic  suc- 
cession of  days  very  soon  developed  a  very  seamy  side. 
The  sun's  rays  became  more  and  more  scorching  in 
their  fierceness,  the  plains  assumed  a  dull,  leaden  gray- 
ish aspect.  The  sagebrush  and  cactus  took  the  place  of 
the  waving  grass.  The  burning  sand  and  stilling  dust 
became  deeper.     These  the  west  wind  would  raise  into 
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a  cloud  continuous  from  morning  until  night.  This 
cloud  of  sand  and  dust  particles  beating  against  them  at 
a  terrific  velocity  they  had  to  face  all  day.  Soon  eyes 
and  lips  were  sore.  To  relieve  the  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing that  the  parching  air  gave  the  lips  they  would  un- 
wisely be  moistened  and  the  soreness  thus  extended  and 
deepened.  Soon  everything  was  obdurately  begrimed. 
Rags  then  were  in  evidence.  Shoes  worn  so  as  to  no 
longer  protect  the  feet.  In  the  dry,  scorching  air  the 
wagons  would  develop  loose  joints  and  lose  their  tires. 

The  monotony  was  relieved  by  lying  by  a  day  now 
and  then  during  which  the  women  would  wash  and  mend 
the  clothes  and  the  men  repair  wagons  and  hunt  buffalo, 
the  meat  of  which  would  be  jerked  to  furnish  a  supply 
after  they  had  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  buffalo 
country.  The  buffalo  did  not  commonly  range  west  of 
the  Lower  Sweetwater. 

The  experiences  which  the  buffalo  gave  them  were 
not  limited  to  the  fine  sport  of  hunting  him  and  the 
delicious  feasts  his  steaks  afforded.  His  presence  seemed 
to  kindle  into  life  the  old  ancestral  wildness  of  the  ox 
and  the  horse.  Without  the  least  warning  some  sedate 
member  of  a  team  would  raise  his  head  and  give  the  old 
racial  snort  of  freedom.  This  would  kindle  the  same 
spark  in  every  animal  of  the  train,  and  away  they 
would  stampede  with  wagons,  inmates  and  all,  and  not 
to  be  stopped  until  utterly  exhausted.  In  these  stam- 
pedes people  would  be  run  over,  bones  would  be  broken, 
oxen  dehorned,  their  legs  broken,  and  things  demolished 
generally.  The  simple-minded  pioneer  with  any  ten- 
dency to  personify  could  not  help  but  believe  that  the 
devil  had  gotten  into  his  hitherto  always  tractable 
animals.  I  quote  a  pioneer's  account  of  a  stampede, 
though  he  does  not  ascribe  it  to  the  presence  or  influence 
of  the  buffalo,  as  is  almost  always  done  :   '* After  passing 
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Devil's  Gate,  a  beautiful  stretch  of  road  lay  before  us. 
All  at  ouce  the  teams  broke  into  a  run — something 
started  them,  no  one  seemed  to  know  what.  It  was  a 
regular  stampede  as  to  our  team.  Father  and  mother 
were  walking ;  I  was  walking  also,  and  some  of  the 
children  were  in  the  wagon.  Away  the  team  went^  the 
hardest  and  the  wildest  running  I  ever  saw.  When 
they  stopped  and  we  caught  up  with  them,  we  found  the 
children  were  not  hurt,  but  the  two  wheelers  were  down 
and  one  of  them  dead.  It  took  our  team  a  long  time  to 
get  over  the  scare.'' 

There  was  still  another  condition  in  which  the  spirit 
of  the  buffalo  made  the  pioneer  show  deference  to  it. 
This  happened  when  a  great  horde  of  buffalo  was  on  a 
stampede  bearing  dow^n  upon  an  emigrant  train  that 
happened  to  be  passing  across  its  trail-  The  moment 
w^as  almost  enough  to  bring  dismay  to  the  pioneer. 
Either  the  teams  of  the  train  were  urged  into  something 
of  a  stampede  to  get  out  of  line  of  the  horde's  advance, 
or  a  corral  was  formed  and  volleys  fired  into  the  im- 
pending mass  to  divide  it  so  as  to  leave  the  corral  a  safe 
island  between  a  destructive  flood  rolling  by  on  either 
hand. 

Distressing  accidents  must  almost  of  necessity  befall 
them  from  their  carrying  their  loaded  guns  commingled 
w^ith  household  goods  on  their  wagons*  It  is  not 
strange  that  at  least  half  of  the  journals  should  have 
records  of  fatalities  thus  caused.  Under  the  law  of 
mathematical  probabilities,  with  the  frequent  occasion 
there  was  to  remove  gun  or  blanket  thus  intermixed, 
while  the  members  of  the  family  were  standing  around 
the  wagon,  accidents  must  occur.  The  small  boy  of  the 
family  during  this  four  or  five  months'  trip  had  very 
many  occasions  to  clamber  out  of  and  into  the  wagon 
w*hile  it  was  in  motion.     He,  too,  would  come  to  grief 
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with  a  broken  leg.  Any  ordinary  fracture,  however, 
even  though  there  were  no  surgeon  at  hand,  would  be 
attended  to,  so  that  no  deformity  resulted.  If  the  case 
was  one  seeming  to  require  an  amputation  '^a  butcher 
knife  and  an  old  dull  hand  saw"  were  improvised  as 
surgical  instruments.  But  I  have  not  found  that  a 
patient  survived  such  an  operation  and  got  well.  The 
other  great  epochal  events  of  family  life,  marriages  and 
births,  were  not  infrequent  on  the  trail,  and  seemed  to 
cause  little  distraction. 

The  experiences  of  the  pioneers  in  crossing  the  rivers 
in  the  line  of  the  trail  were  very  diverse.  It  is  reported 
of  one  of  the  migraMons  that  they  were  not  compelled 
to  ferry  until  they  reached  the  Des  Chutes  in  Oregon. 
But  the  migration  of  1844  had  a  serious  time  even  with 
the  Black  Vermillion  and  Big  Blue,  tributaries  of  the 
Kansas.  Whexe  logs  were  available  they  were  hollowed 
out  and  catamaran  rafts  made  so  as  to  fit  the  wheels  of  a 
wagon.  Sometimes  the  best  wagon  boxes  would  be 
selected  and  caulked  and  used  as  fiatboats.  Where  buf- 
falo skins  were  plentiful  they  would  be  stretched  around 
the  wagon  box  to  make  it  water-tight.  In  later  stages 
of  the  journey,  after  their  teams  were  more  reliable,  it 
was  a  common  practice  to  raise  the  wagon  beds  several 
inches  above  the  bolsters,  if  the  depth  of  the  stream 
required  it,  couple  several  teams  into  a  train  with  the 
most  reliable  in  front  on  a  lead-rope,  and  drivers  along 
the  down-stream  side  of  the  other  teams.  They  would 
then  ford  as  trains.  After  the  rush  in  1849  ferries  were 
established  at  the  more  important  crossings,  whose  own- 
ers reaped  rich  harvests. 

Their  route  had  no  rich  diversity  of  scenic  grandeur. 
There  are  most  impressive  natural  features  along  the 
line  of  it,  but  with  their  slow  mode  of  travel  one  phase 
became    exceedingly    monotonous   before   another   was 
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reached.  There  were  the  vastness  and  solitude  of  the 
prairies  and  plains,  the  tran&parencj  of  the  atmosphere 
that  gave  magnificent  sweep  of  view.  Along  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Platte  stood  great  sentinel  rocks  with  inter- 
esting sculptured  proportions.  Among  these  are  the 
Lone  or  Court  House  Rock,  Chimney  Rock,  Castle  Rock, 
Steamboat  Rock,  and  Scott's  Bluff.  Farther  along  on 
their  journey  they  come  to  Independence  Rock  and 
DeviPs  Gate  on  the  Sweetwater,  one  a  huge  basaltic 
mound  upon  which  with  tar  or  with  iron  chisels  they 
w^ould  register  their  names ;  the  other  a  most  unique 
breach  in  a  granitic  range  with  sides  two  hundred  feet 
high,  through  which  the  Sweetwater  flows,  A  week  or 
two  later  they  would  have  the  exhilarating  sense  of  stand- 
ing on  the  backbone  of  the  continent  in  South  Pass,  with 
the  towering  Wind  River  Mountains  to  their  right  and 
the  Oregon  buttes- to  their  left.  A  few  miles  on  they 
would  drink  from  the  Pacific  springs  and  know  they 
were  in  what  was  then  called  Oregon,  Scenery  most 
unique  was  still  before  thera  on  their  way.  Some  of  it, 
like  the  panorama  from  the  divide  between  the  Green 
and  the  Bear  rivers  and  the  Soda  Springs,  they  would 
enjoy.  But  their  march  from  the  South  Pass  on  was  a 
retreat.  Oxen  would  fall  Iielpless  in  their  yokes,  wagons 
would  become  rickety  beyond  repair.  The  trail  was 
strewn  with  wreckage,  and  the  stench  from  the  dead 
cattle  was  appalling.  The  watering  places  along  the 
Snake  were  contaminated  by  the  stock  that  had  perished. 
As  soon  as  they  reached  the  Blue  Mountains  their  stock 
was  safe  from  starvation,  but  tlie  exertioo  rec^uired  of 
their  way-worn  and  weak  oxen  on  the  steep  grades  now 
before  them  was  tlie  last  straiv  often  tliat  these  creatures 
now  could  not  bear.  They  could  not  let  them  recruit ; 
the  season  was  far  advanced  towards  winter;  they  must 
press  on. 
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Data  for  determining  the  numbers  that  came  across 
the  plains  to  Oregon  daring  the  successive  years  are  as 
yet  very  unsatisfactory.  The  estimates  given  below  for 
1842  and  1843  are  well  founded,  but  the  others,  especi- 
ally from  1847  on,  are  from  no  very  tangible  basis. 

At  the  close  of  1841  the  Americans  in  Oregon  num- 
bered possibly  four  hundred. 

The  immigration  of  1842  estimated  from 106  to    137 

The  immigration  of  1843  estimated  from 875  to  1,000 

The  immigration  of  1844  estimated  about 700 

The  immigration  of  1845  estimated  about 3,000 

The  immigration  of  1846  estimated  about 1,350 

The  above  figures  are  taken  quite  closely  from  those 
given  by  Elwood  Evans  in  his  address  before  the  Pioneer 
Association  in  1877.  I  make  the  immigration  of  1844, 
however,  seven  hundred,  instead  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  as  he  gives  it. 

The  immigration  of  1847  between 4,000  and  5,000 

The  immigration  of  1848  about 700 

The  immigration  of  1849  about 400 

The  immigration  of  1850  about 2,000 

The  Immigration  of  1851  about 1,500 

The  immigration  of  1852  about 2,500 

No  doubt  this  one  summer  on  the  plains  was  an  or- 
deal under  which  some  sensitive  natures  were  strained 
and  weakened  for  life.  It  may  be,  too,  that  living  for  five 
or  six  months,  as  families,  on  the  simplest,  barest  necessi- 
ties of  life,  fixed  standards  of  living  lower  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  been.  The  eflfect,  however,  on  strong, 
resourceful  natures  of  these  months  on  the  plains  could 
not  have  been  other  than  salutary.  The  pioneers,  when 
they  started,  were  most  distinctively  American  in  their 
characteristics.  As  such  they  needed  to  be  socialized. 
No  better  school  could  have  been  devised  than  the  organi- 
zation and  regimen  of  the  trip  across  the  plains  for  social- 
izing their  natures. 

F.  G.  YOUNG. 
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The  migratioQ  of  a  large  body  of  men,  women  and 
cliildren  across  the  continent  to  Oregon  was,  in  the  year 
1843,  strictly  an  experiment ;  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
members,  but  to  the  outfit  of  the  migrating  party.  Before 
that  date,  two  or  three  missionaries  had  performed  the 
journey  on  horseback,  driving  a  few  cows  with  them, 
Three  or  four  wagons  drawn  by  oxen  had  reached  Fort 
Hall,  on  Snake  Riyerp  but  it  was  the  honest  opinion  of 
the  most  of  those  who  had  traveled  the  route  down 
Snake  River,  that  no  large  number  of  cattle  could  be 
subsisted  on  its  scanty  pasturage,  or  wagons  taken  over 
a  country  80  rugged  and  mountainous. 

The  emigrants  were  also  assured  that  the  Sioux  would 
be  much  opposed  to  the  passage  of  so  large  a  body  through 
their  country,  and  would  probably  resist  it  on  account  of 
the  emigrants*  destroying  and  frightening  away  the  buffa- 
loes, which  were  then  diminishing  in  numbers, 

The  migrating  body  numbered  over  one  thousand 
souls,  with  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  wagons, 
drawn  by  six-ox  teams,  averaging  about  six  yokes  to  the 
team,  and  several  thousand  loose  horses  and  cattle. 

The  emigrants  first  organized  and  attempted  to  travel 
in  one  body,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  no  progress 
could  be  made  with  a  body  so  cumbrous,  and  as  yet  so 
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averse  to  all  discipline.  And  at  the  crossing  of  the  ''Big 
Blue"  it  divided  into  two  columns,  which  traveled  in 
supporting  distance  of  each  other  as  far  as  Independence 
Rock  on  the  Sweetwater. 

From  this  point,  all  danger  from  Indians  being  over, 
the  emigrants  separated  into  small  parties  better  suited 
to  the  narrow  mountain  paths  and  small  pastures  in 
their  front. 

Before  the  division  on  the  Blue  River  there  was  some 
just  cause  for  discontent  in  respect  to  loose  cattle.  Some 
of  the  emigrants  had  only  their  teams,  while  others  had 
large  herds  in  addition,  which  must  share  the  pasture 
and  be  guarded  and  driven  by  the  whole  body.  This 
discontent  had  its  effect  in  the  division  on  the  Blue. 
Those  not  encumbered  with  or  having  but  few  loose 
cattle  attached  themselves  to  the  light  column ;  those 
having  more  than  four  or  five  cows  had  of  necessity  to 
join  the  heavy  or  cow  column.  Hence  the  cow  column, 
being  much  larger  than  the  other  and  much  encumbered 
with  its  large  herds,  had  to  use  greater  exertion  and  ob- 
serve a  more  rigid  discipline  to  keep  pace  with  the  more 
agile  consort.  It  is  with  the  cow  column  that  I  propose 
to  journey  with  the  reader  for  a  single  day. 

It  is  four  o'clock  A.  M. ;  the  sentinels  on  duty  have 
discharged  their  rifles — the  signal  that  the  hours  of  sleep 
are  over — and  every  wagon  and  tent  is  pouring  forth  its 
night  tenants,  and  slow-kindling  smokes  begin  largely 
to  rise  and  float  away  in  the  morning  air.  Sixty  men 
start  from  the  corral,  spreading  as  they  make  through 
the  vast  herd  of  cattle  and  horses  that  make  a  semicircle 
around  the  encampment,  the  most  distant  perhaps  two 
miles  away. 

The  herders  pass  to  the  extreme  verge  and  carefully 
examine  for  trails  beyond,  to  see  that  none  of  the  ani- 
mals have  strayed  or  been  stolen  during  the  night.   This 
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morning  no  trails  led  beyond  the  outside  animals  in 
sight,  and  by  5  o'clock  the  herders  begin  to  contract  the 
great,  moTiDg  circle,  and  the  well-trained  animals  move 
slowly  towards  camp,  clipping  here  and  there  a  thistle  or 
a  tempting  bunch  of  grass  on  the  way.  In  about  an 
hour  five  thousand  animals  are  close  up  to  the  encamp- 
ment, and  the  teamsters  are  busy  selecting  their  teams 
and  driving  them  inside  the  corral  to  be  yoked .  The  cor- 
ral is  a  circle  one  hundred  yards  deep,  formed  with 
wagons  connected  strongly  with  each  other  ;  the  w"agon 
in  the  rear  being  connected  with  tne  wagon  in  front  by 
its  tongue  and  ox  chains.  It  is  a  strong  barrier  that  the 
most  vicious  ox  cannot  break,  and  in  case  of  an  attack  of 
the  Sioux  would  be  no  contemptible  intrenchment. 

From  6  to  7  o'clock  is  a  busy  time  ;  breakfast  is  to  be 
eaten,  the  tents  struck,  the  wagons  loaded  and  the  teams 
yoked  and  brought  up  in  readiness  to  be  attached  to  their 
respective  wagons.  All  know  when,  at  7  o'clock,  the 
signal  to  march  sounds,  that  those  not  ready  to  take 
their  proper  places  in  the  line  of  march  must  fall  into 
the  dusty  rear  for  the  day. 

There  are  sLxty  wagons.  They  have  been  divided 
into  fifteen  divisions  or  platoons  of  four  wagons  each, 
and  each  platoon  is  entitled  to  lead  in  its  turn.  The 
leading  platoon  today  will  be  the  rear  one  tomorrow, 
and  will  bring  up  the  rear  unless  some  teamster,  through 
indolence  or  negligence,  has  lost  his  place  in  the  line,  and 
is  condemned  to  that  uncomfortable  post.  It  is  within 
ten  minutes  of  seven  ;  the  corral  but  now  a  strong  barri- 
cade is  everywhere  broken,  the  teams  being  attached  to 
the  wagons.  The  women  and  children  have  taken  their 
places  in  them.  The  pilot  (a  borderer  who  has  passed 
his  life  on  the  verge  of  civilization  and  has  been  chosen 
to  the  post  of  leader  from  his  knowledge  of  the  savage 
and  his  experience  in  travel  through  roadless  wastes), 
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stands  ready,  in  the  midst  of  his  pioneers  and  aids,  to 
mount  and  lead  the  way.  Ten  or  fifteen  young  men,  not 
today  on  duty,  form  another  cluster.  They  are  ready  to 
start  on  a  buffalo  hunt,  are  well  mounted  and  well  armed, 
as  they  need  be,  for  the  unfriendly  Sioux  have  driven  the 
buffalo  out  of  the  Platte,  and  the  hunters  must  ride  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  to  reach  them.  The  cow  drivers  are 
hastening,  as  they  get  ready,  to  the  rear  of  their  charge, 
to  collect  and  prepare  them  for  the  day's  march. 

It  is  on  the  stroke  of  seven ;  the  rush  to  and  fro,  the 
cracking  of  whips,  the  loud  command  to  oxen,  and  what 
seemed  to  be  the  inextricable  confusion  of  the  last  ten 
minutes  has  ceased.  Fortunately  every  one  has  been 
found  and  every  teamster  is  at  his  post.  The  clear  notes 
of  a  trumpet  sound  in  the  front ;  the  pilot  and  his  guards 
mount  their  horses ;  the  leading  divisions  of  the  wagons 
move  out  of  the  encampment,  and  take  up  the  line  of 
march  ;  the  rest  fall  into  their  places  with  the  precision 
of  clock  work,  until  the  spot  so  lately  full  of  life  sinks 
back  into  that  solitude  that  seems  to  reign  over  the  broad 
plain  and  rushing  river  as  the  caravan  draws  its  lazy 
length  towards  the  distant  El  Dorado.  It  is  with  the 
hunters  we  shall  briskly  canter  towards  the  bold  but 
smooth  and  grassy  bluffs  that  bound  the  broad  valley, 
for  we  are  not  yet  in  sight  of  the  grander  but  less  beau- 
tiful scenery  (of  Chimney  Rock,  Court  House  and  other 
bluffs,  so  nearly  resembling  giant  castles  and  palaces), 
made  by  the  passage  of  the  Platte  through  the  highlands 
near  Laramie.  We  liave  been  traveling  briskly  for  more 
than  an  hour.  We  have  reached  the  top  of  the  bluff,  and 
now  have  turned  to  view  the  wonderful  panorama  spread 
before  us.  To  those  who  have  not  been  on  the  Platte, 
my  powers  of  description  are  wholly  inadequate  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  vast  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  picture, 
and  the  rare  beauty  and  distinctness  of  the  detail.     No 
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track.  They  (the  wagons)  form  a  line  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  in  length ;  some  of  the  teamsters  ride  upon  the 
front  of  their  wagons,  some  march  beside  their  teams ; 
scattered  along  the  line  companies  of  women  are  taking 
exercise  on  foot;  they  gather  bouquets  of  rare  and 
beautiful  flowers  that  line  the  way ;  near  them  stalks  a 
stately  greyhound,  or  an  Irish  wolf  dog,  apparently 
proud  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  oyer  his  master's  wife 
and  children.  Next  comes  a  band  of  horses ;  two  or 
three  men  or  boys  follow  them,  the  docile  and  sagacious 
animals  scarce  needing  this  attention,  for  they  have 
learned  to  follow  in  the  rear  of  the  wagons,  and  know 
that  at  noon  they  will  be  allowed  to  graze  and  rest. 
Their  knowledge  of  time  seems  as  accurate  as  of  the 
place  they  are  to  occupy  in  the  line,  and  even  a  full- 
blown thistle  will  scarce  tempt  them  to  straggle  or  halt 
until  the  dinner  hour  has  arrived.  Not  so  with  the 
large  herd  of  horned  beasts  that  bring  up  the  rear; 
lazy,  selfish  and  unsocial,  it  has  been  a  task  to  get  them 
in  motion,  the  strong  always  ready  to  domineer  over  the 
weak,  halt  in  the  front  and  forbid  the  weak  to  pass 
them.  They  seem  to  move  only  in  the  fear  of  the 
driver's  whip  ;  though  in  the  morning,  full  to  repletion, 
they  have  not  been  driven  an  hour  before  their  hunger 
and  thirst  seem  to  indicate  a  fast  of  days'  duration. 
Through  all  the  long  day  their  greed  is  never  satisfied, 
nor  tlieir  thirst  quenched,  nor  is  there  a  moment  of 
relaxation  of  the  tedious  and  vexatious  labors  of  their 
drivers,  although  to  all  others  the  march  furnishes  some 
season  of  relaxation  or  enjoyment.  For  the  cow-drivers 
there  is  none. 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  hunters,  the  vexations 
are  not  apparent ;  the  crack  of  whips  and  loud  objurga- 
tion are  lost  in  the  distance.  Nothing  of  the  moving 
panorama,  smooth  and  orderly  as  it  appears,  has  more 
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attractions  for  the  eye  than  that  vast  square  column  in 
which  all  colors  are  mingled,  moviDg  here  slowly  and 
there  briskly,  as  impelled  by  horsemen  riding  furiously 
in  front  and  rear. 

But  the  picture  io  ita  grandeur,  its  wonderful  min- 
gling of  colors  and  distinctness  of  detail,  is  forgotten  in 
contemplation  of  the  singular  people  who  give  it  life  and 
animation.  No  other  race  of  men  with  the  means  at 
their  command  would  undertake  so  great  a  journey,  none 
save  these  could  successfully  perform  it,  with  no  previous 
preparation,  relying  only  on  the  fertility  of  their  own  in- 
vention to  devise  the  means  to  overcome  each  danger  and 
difficulty  as  it  arose.  They  have  undertaken  to  perform 
with  slow-moving  oxen  a  journey  of  two  thousand  miles. 
The  way  lies  over  trackless  wastes,  wide  and  deep  rivers, 
ragged  and  lofty  mountains,  and  is  beset  with  hostile 
savages.  Yet,  whether  it  were  a  deep  river  with  no  tree 
upon  its  banks,  a  rugged  defile  where  even  a  loose  horse 
could  not  pass,  a  hill  too  steep  for  him  to  climb,  or  a 
threatened  attack  of  an  enemy,  they  are  always  found 
ready  and  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  always  conquerors. 
May  we  not  call  them  men  of  destiny?  They  are  people 
changed  in  no  essential  particulars  from  their  ancestors j 
who  have  followed  closely  on  the  footsteps  of  the  reced- 
ing savage,  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  great  VaUey 
of  the  Mississippi. 

But  while  we  have  been  gazing  at  the  picture  in  the 
valley,  the  hunters  have  been  examining  the  high  plain 
in  the  other  direction.  Some  dark  moving  objects  have 
been  discovered  in  t^e  distance,  and  all  are  closely  watch- 
ing them  to  discover  what  they  are,  for  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  plains  a  flock  of  crows  marching  miles  away,  or  a 
band  of  buffaloes  or  Indians  at  ten  times  the  distance 
look  alike,  and  many  ludicrous  mistakes  occur.  But 
these  are  buffaloes,  for  two  have  struck  their  heads  to- 
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gather  and  are,  alternately,  pushing  each  other  back. 
The  hunters  mount  and  away  in  pursuit,  and  I,  a  poor 
cow-driver,  must  hurry  back  to  my  daily  toil,  and  take 
a  scolding  from  my  fellow  herders  for  so  long  playing 
truant. 

The  pilot,  by  measuring  the  ground  and  timing  the 
speed  of  the  wagons  and  the  walk  of  his  horses,  has  de- 
termined the  rate  of  each,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  select 
the  nooning  place,  as  nearly  as  the  requisite  grass  and 
water  can  be  had  at  the  end  of  five  hours'  travel  of  the 
wagons.  Today,  the  ground  being  favorable,  little  time 
has  been  lost  in  preparing  the  road,  so  that  he  and  his 
pioneers  are  at  the  nooning  place  an  hour  in  advance  of 
the  wagpns,  which  time  is  spent  in  preparing  convenient 
watering  places  for  the  animals,  and  digging  little  wells 
near  the  bank  of  the  Platte,  as  the  teams  are  not  unyoked, 
but  simply  turned  loose  from  the  wagons,  a  corral  is  not 
formed  at  noon,  but  the  wagons  are  drawn  up  in  columns, 
four  abreast,  the  leading  wagon  of  each  platoon  on  the 
left,  the  platoons  being  formed  with  that  in  view.  This 
brings  friends  together  at  noon  as  well  as  at  night. 

Today  an  extra  session  of  the  council  is  being  held, 
to  settle  a  dispute  that  does  not  admit  of  delay,  between 
a  proprietor  and  a  young  man  who  has  undertaken  to  do 
a  man's  service  on  the  journey  for  bed  and  board.  Many 
such  engagements  exist,  and  much  interest  is  taken  in 
the  manner  in  which  this  high  court,  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal,  will  define  the  rights  of  each  party  in  such 
engagements.  The  council  was  a  high  court  in  the  most 
exalted  sense.  It  was  a  senate  composed  of  the  ablest 
and  most  respected  fathers  of  the  emigration.  It  exer- 
cised both  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  and  its  laws 
and  decisions  proved  it  equal  and  worthy  of  the  high 
trust  reposed  in  it.  Its  sessions  were  usually  held  on 
days  when  the  caravan  was  not  moving.    It  first  took  the 
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state  of  the  little  commonwealth  into  consideration  ;  re- 
vised or  repealed  rules  defective  or  obsolete,  and  enacted 
such  others  as  the  exigencies  seemed  to  require.  The 
common  weal  being  cared  for,  it  next  resolved  itself  into 
a  court  to  hear  and  settle  private  disputes  and  griev- 
ances. The  offender  and  the  aggrieved  appeared  before 
it ;  witnesses  %vere  examined,  and  the  parties  were  heard 
by  themselves  and  sometimes  by  counsel.  The  judges 
being  thus  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  case,  and  be- 
ing in  no  way  influenced  or  cramped  by  tech nicali ties, 
decided  all  cases  according  to  their  merits »  There  was 
but  little  use  for  lawyers  before  this  court,  for  no  plea 
was  entertained  which  was  calculated  to  hinder  or  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice.  Many  of  these  judges  have  since 
won  honors  in  higher  spheres.  They  have  aided  to  estab- 
lish on  the  broad  basis  of  right  and  universal  liberty  two 
pillars  of  our  great  Republic  in  the  Occident.  Some  of 
the  young  men  who  appeared  before  them  as  advocates 
have  themselves  sat  upon  the  highest  judicial  tribunals, 
commanded  armies,  been  governors  of  states  and  taken 
high  position  in  the  senate  of  the  nation. 

It  is  now  one  o'clock  ;  the  bugle  has  sounded  and  the 
caravan  has  resumed  its  westward  journey.  It  is  in  the 
same  order,  but  the  evening  is  far  less  animated  than 
the  morning  march  ;  a  drowsiness  has  fallen  apparently 
on  man  and  beast ;  teamsters  drop  asleep  on  their 
perches  and  even  when  walking  by  their  teams,  and  the 
words  of  command  are  now  addressed  to  the  slowly 
creeping  oxen  in  the  soft  tenor  of  women  or  the  piping 
treble  of  children,  while  the  snores  of  the  teamsters 
make  a  droning  accompaniment.  But  a  little  incident 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  march.  An  emigrant's  wife, 
whose  state  of  health  has  caused  Doctor  Wliitman  to 
travel  near  the  wagon  for  the  day,  is  now  taken  with 
violent  illness.     The  Doctor  has  had  the  wagon  driven 
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out  of  the  line,  a  tent  pitched  and  a  fire  kindled.  Many 
conjectures  are  hazarded  in  regard  to  this  mysterious 
proceeding,  and  as  to  why  this  lone  wagon  is  to  be  left 
behind.  And  we  too  must  leave  it,  hasten  to  the  front 
and  note  the  proceedings,  for  the  sun  is  now  getting  low 
in  the  west  and  at  length  the  painstaking  pilot  is  stand- 
ing ready  to  conduct  the  train  in  the  circle  which  he  has 
previously  measured  and  marked  out,  which  is  to  form 
the  invariable  fortification  for  the  night.  The  leading 
wagons  follow  him  so  nearly  around  the  circle  that  but 
a  wagon  length  separates  them.  Each  wagon  follows 
in  its  track,  the  rear  closing  on  the  front,  until  its  tongue 
and  ox-chains  will  perfectly  reach  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  so  accurate  the  measure  and  perfect  the  practice, 
that  the  hindmost  wagon  of  the  train  always  precisely 
closes  the  gateway,  as  each  wagon  is  brought  into  posi- 
tion. It  is  dropped  from  its  team  ( the  teams  being  in- 
side the  circle ) ,  the  team  unyoked  and  the  yokes  and 
chains  are  used  to  connect  the  wagon  strongly  with  that 
in  its  front.  Within  ten  minutes  from  the  time  the  lead- 
ing wagon  halted,  the  barricade  is  formed,  the  teams 
unyoked  and  driven  out  to  pasture.  Every  one  is  busy 
preparing  fires  of  buflfalo  chips  to  cook  the  evening 
meal,  pitching  tents  and  otherwise  preparing  for  the 
night.  There  are  anxious  watchers  for  the  absent  wag- 
on, for  there  are  many  matrons  who  may  be  afflicted 
like  its  inmate  before  the  journey  is  over ;  and  they  fear 
the  strange  and  startling  practice  of  this  Oregon  doctor 
will  be  dangerous.  But  as  the  sun  goes  down  the  ab- 
sent wagon  rolls  into  camp,  the  bright,  speaking  face 
and  cheery  look  of  the  doctor,  who  rides  in  advance,  de- 
clare without  words  that  all  is  well,  and  botli  mother 
and  child  are  comfortable.  I  would  fain  now  and  here 
pay  a  passing  tribute  to  that  noble  and  devoted  man. 
Doctor  Whitman.     I  will  obtrude  no  other  name  upon 
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the  reader,  nor  would  I  his  were  he  of  our  party  or  even 
living,  b  *  his  stay  with  us  was  transient,  though  the 
good  he  did  was  permaneiit,  and  he  has  long  since  died 
at  his  post. 

From  the  time  he  joined  us  on  the  Platte  until  he 
left  us  at  Fort  Hall,  his  great  experience  and  indomit- 
able energy  were  of  priceless  value  to  the  migrating 
column,  H!^  constant  advice,  which  we  knew  was  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  road  before  us,  was,  '^Travel, 
travel,  travel  ;  nothing  else  will  take  you  to  the  end  of 
your  journey ;  nothing  is  wise  that  does  not  help  you 
along;  nothing  is  good  for  you  that  causes  a  moment's 
delay,'*  His  great  authority  as  a  physician  and  com- 
plete success  in  the  case  above  referred  to,  saved  us 
many  prolonged  and  perhaps  ruinous  delays  from  simi- 
lar causes,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  others  to  say 
til  at  to  no  other  individual  are  the  emigrants  of  1843  so 
much  indebted  for  the  successful  conclusion  of  their 
journey  as  to  Dr,  Marcus  Whitman. 

All  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  party  have  been  formed 
into  three  companies,  and  each  of  these  into  four  watches  ; 
every  third  night  it  is  the  duty  of  one  of  these  companies 
to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  camp,  and  it  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  each  watch  takes  its  turn  of  guard  duty 
through  the  dififerent  watches  of  the  night.  Those  form- 
ing the  first  watch  tonight  will  be  second  on  duty,  then 
third  and  fourth,  which  brings  tbem  through  all  the 
watches  of  the  night.  They  begin  at  8  o'clock  P,  M., 
and  end  at  4  o'clock  A,  M. 

It  la  not  yet  8  o'clock  when  the  first  watch  is  to  be 
set ;  the  evening  meal  is  just  over,  and  the  corral  now 
free  fr^^m  the  intrusion  of  cattle  or  horses,  groups  of 
children  are  scattered  over  it.  The  larger  are  taking  a 
game  of  romps;  '*the  wee  toddling  things"  are  being 
taught  that  great  achievement  that  distinguishes  man 
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from  the  lower  animals.  Before  a  tent  near  the  river  a 
violin  makes  lively  music,  and  some  youths  and  maidens 
have  improvised  a  dance  upon  the  green;  in  another 
quarter  a  flute  gives  its  mellow  and  melancholy  notes  to 
the  still  night  air,  which,  as  they  float  away  over  the 
quiet  river,  seem  a  lament  for  the  past  rather  than  a 
hope  for  the  future.  It  has  been  a  prosperous  day; 
more  than  twenty  miles  have  been  accomplished  of  the 
great  journey.  The  encampment  is  a  good  one ;  one  of 
the  causes  that  threatened  much  future  delay  has  just 
been  removed  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  that  ''good 
angel "  of  the  emigrants.  Doctor  Whitman,  and  it  has 
lifted  a  load  from  the  hearts  of  the  elders.  Many  of 
these  are  assembled  around  the  good  doctor  at  the  tent 
of  the  pilot  (which  is  his  home  for  the  time  being),  and 
are  giving  grave  attention  to  his  wise  and  energetic 
counsel.  The  care-worn  pilot  sits  aloof,  quietly  smok- 
ing his  pipe,  for  he  knows  the  brave  doctor  is  ''strength- 
ening his  hands.'' 

But  time  passes ;  the  watch  is  set  for  the  night ;  the 
council  of  old  men  has  been  broken  up,  and  each  ha^  re- 
turned to  his  own  quarter ;  the  flute  has  whispered  its 
last  lament  to  the  deepening  night ;  the  violin  is  silent, 
and  the  dancers  have  dispersed  ;  enamored  youth  have 
whispered  a  tender  **good  night"  in  the  ear  of  blushing 
maidens,  or  stolen  a  kiss  from  the  lips  of  some  future 
bride — for  Cupid  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  busy  bring- 
ing together  congenial  hearts,  and  among  these  simple 
people  he  alone  is  consulted  in  forming  the  marriage  tie. 
Even  the  doctor  and  the  pilot  have  finished  their  confi- 
dential interview  and  have  separated  for  the  night.  All 
is  hushed  and  repose  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  save 
the  vigilant  guard  and  the  wakeful  leader,  who  still  has 
cares  upon  his  mind  that  forbid  sleep.  He  hears  the  10 
o'clock  relief  taking  post  and  the  "all  well"  report  of  the 
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returned  guard  ;  the  night  deepens,  yet  he  seeks  not  the 
needed  repose.  At  length  a  sentinel  hurries  to  him  with 
the  welcome  report  that  a  party  is  approaching — as  yet 
too  far  away  for  its  character  to  be  determined,  and  he 
instantly  Iiurriea  out  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was 
seen.  This  he  does  both  from  inclination  and  duty,  for 
in  times  past  the  camp  had  been  unnecessarily  alarmed 
by  timid  or  in  jxperienced  sentinels,  causing  much  con- 
fusion and  fright  amongst  women  and  children,  and  it 
had  been  a  rule  that  all  extraordinary  incidents  of  the 
night  should  be  reported  directly  to  the  pilot,  who  alone 
had  the  authority  to  call  out  the  military  strength  of  the 
column,  or  of  so  much  of  it  as  was  in  his  judgment  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  stampede  or  repel  an  enemy.  Tonight 
he  is  at  no  loss  to  determine  that  the  approaching  party 
are  our  missing  hunters,  and  that  they  have  met  with 
success,  and  he  only  waits  until  by  some  further  signal 
he  can  know  that  no  ill  has  happened  to  them.  This  is 
not  long  wanting.  He  does  not  even  await  their  arrival, 
but  the  last  care  of  the  day  being  removedj  and  the  last 
duty  performed,  he  too  seeks  the  rest  that  will  enable 
him  to  go  through  the  same  routine  tomorrow.  But  here 
I  leave  him^  for  my  task  is  also  done,  and  unlike  his,  it 
is  to  be  repeated  no  more* 
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( Reprinted  trom  Tranflactlons  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association.) 

My  task  is  to  call  from  dust  and  dark  forgetfulness 
that  advance  banner  of  Americanism  and  progress — -the 
ox  whip.  Its  crack  was  the  command  "Forward  to  the 
nation."  Its  sharp,  keen  accent  proclaimed  that  obsta- 
cles to  prayers  must  be  overcome.  It  waved  aloft  on  the 
prairies  of  the  **  Old  West,"  and  pointing  to  the  new,  a 
vast  throng  took  up  the  westward  march,  which,  keep- 
ing step  to  the  music  of  destiny,  dashed  across  the  broad 
Missouri,  rolled  a  living  tide  up  the  grassy  slope  of  the 
Platte,  scaled  the  imperial  heights  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  with  ''the  tread  of  a  giant  and  shout  of  a  con- 
querer"  defied  the  heat,  dust,  thirst  and  hunger,  the 
desert  heart  of  the  continent,  leaped  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, paused  but  quailed  not  on  the  banks  of  the  deep, 
wide  Columbia,  where  again  the  potential  crack  is  heard 
and  the  mighty,  '* rock-ribbed"  walls  of  the  Cascades  are 
stormed,  and  as  the  line  rolls  bravely  over  the  giddy  sum- 
mit the  exultant  driver  gives  a  grand  triumphant  crack 
into  the  stolid  face  of  grand  old  Hood,  the  storm-clad 
sentinel  of  the  mountain  fastness.  The  people  have 
reached  their  goal.  The  spell  is  broken.  The  errand  has 
lost  its  magic,  its  mission  has  been  accomplished.  A 
state,  with  freedom's  diadem  effulgent  on  its  brow  salutes 
the  eye,  and  dipping  its  young  hand  in  the  Pacific  com- 
pletes the  baptism  of  human  liberty  and  proclaims  an 
*'  ocean-bound  republic.''  All  hail  and  honor  to  the  ox 
whip,  the  symbol  of  the  grand,  achieving  force  of  its 
age. 
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VINCERE  EST  VIVERE! 

By  8AM  L.  SIMPSON. 

[  Reprinted  from  Transactions  of  Pioneer  Association.] 

Striliing  at  ease  his  epic  lyre, 

The  laureled  Mantuan  has  sung 
Beleagured  Troy's  illuKtiious  pyre— 

The  daring  sail  ^:neas  flung 
To  wayward  gales,  the  voyage  long 
That  tracks  the  silver  wave  of  song ; 
Until  the  worn  and  weary  oar 
Has  kissed  the  Car  Lavlnlan  shore ; 
The  Argo*s  classic  pennon  streams 
Along  sweet  horizons  of  dreams,— 

The  Mayflower  has  furled  her  wings, 

And  restfully  at  anchor  swings- 
Columbia  chanU  to  columned  seas 
The  triumph  of  the  Genoese, 
And  yet,  stout  hearts,  no  fitting  meed 
Of  panegyric  crowns  your  deed 

From  which  a  stately  empire  sprlngK. 

The  minions  of  a  perfumed  age 
Already  crowd  upon  the  stage,— 
The  massive  manhood  of  the  past 
In  many  a  graceful  mould  is  cast ; 
And  yet  with  calm  and  kindly  eyes 

You  view  the  feast  for  others  spread, 
And  hail  the  blue  benignant  skies 

liesigned  and  grandly  comforted. 
It  was  for  this  you  broke  the  way 
Before  the  sunset  gates  of  day— 

For  this,  with  godlike  faith  endued, 
You  scaled  the  misty  crags  of  fate. 

And,  with  resounding  labors,  hewed 
The  Doric  pillars  of  the  state. 

There  is  no  task  for  you  to  do— 

Your  tents  are  furled,  the  bugle  blown- 
Hut  yet  another  day,  and  you 

Will  live  In  clustered  fame  alone. 
The  flr  will  chant  a  song  of  rue. 

The  pine  will  drop  a  wreath,  may  be. 
And  o'er  the  dim  Cascades  the  stars 
Will  nightly  roll  the  gleaming  cars 

You  followed  well  from  sea  to  sea. 

Before  your  scarred  battalion's  whe^'l 

Into  the  mystic  realm  of  shade. 

And  on  your  grizzled  brows  the  seal 

Of  mystery  is  softly  laid. 
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Once  more  around  your  old  campflreit, 
That  smoulder  like  fulfilled  desires, 
Rehearse  the  story  of  your  toils 
Display  the  hero  crowned  with  spoils— 

The  glimmer  of  triumphant  steel, 
Beneath  the  garland  and  the  braid. 

O,  further  than  the  legions  bore 

The  eagles  of  Imperial  Rome- 
Three  thousand  miles,  a  weary  march, 
You  followed  Hesper*s  golden  torch. 
Until  it  stooped  on  this  green  shore. 

And  lit  the  rosy  fires  of  home. 
It  was  a  solemn  mom  you  turned 
And  quenched  the  sacred  flames  that  burned 

On  hearths  endeared  for  years  and  years ; 
It  seemed  your  very  souls  grew  dark 
With  those  sweet  fires— the  latest  spark 

Was  drowned  in  bitter,  bitter  tears. 
A  softer,  sweeter  sunlight  wrapt 

The  forms  of  all  ftimlliar  things. 
And  as  each  cord  of  feeling  snapt 

Another  angel  furled  its  wings : 
The  lights  and  shadows  in  the  lane. 

The  oak  beside  the  footrwom  stile 

Whose  wheeling  shades  a  weary  whilr 
Had  told  the  hours  of  Joy  and  pain— 

The  vine  that  clambered  o*er  the  door 

And  many  a  purple  cluster  bore— 
The  vestal  fiowers  of  household  love— 

The  sloping  roof  that  wore  the  stain 

Of  summer  sun  and  winter  rain. 
And  smoky  chimney  tops  above— 
The  beauty  of  the  orchard  trees. 
Bedecked  with  blossoms,  glad  with  bees— 
The  brook  that  all  the  livelong  day 
Had  many  things  to  sing  and  say- 
All  these  upon  your  vision  dwell 
And  weave  the  sorrow  of  farewell. 

And  now  the  last  good-bye  is  said— 

(}()od-bye !  the  li\ingand  the  dead 

In  those  sad  words  together  speak, 

And  all  your  chosen  ways  are  bleak  I 

Forward !    The  cracking  lashes  send 

A  thrill  of  action  down  the  tniin,— 

Their  brawny  necks  the  oxen  bend 

With  creaking  yoke  and  clanking  chain  ; 
The  horsemen  gallop  down  the  line, 
And  swerve  around  the  lowing  klne 

That  straggle  loosely  on  the  plain— 

And  lift  glad  hands  to  babes  that  laugh 
And  dash  the  buttercups  likd  chaff. 

Hurrah  !    the  skies  are  Jewel  blue- 
In  tasseled  green  and  braided  gold 
The  robes  of  April  are  enrolled. 
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And  hopes  are  high  and  hearts  are  true ! 
Hurrah  !  hurrah !  the  bold,  the  ft-^e— 

The  sudden  sweep  of  ecstacy 
That  lifts  the  soul  on  wings  of  fire, 
When  fears  consume  and  doubts  expire, 
And  life,  in  one  red  torrent,  leaps 
To  Join  the  march  of  boundless  deeps! 

And  now  the  sun  is  dropping  down 
And  lights  and  shadows,  red  and  brown 

Are  weaving  sunset's  purple  spell : 
The  teams  are  freed,  the  flros  are  made, 
I^ike  scarlet  night  flow'rs  in  the  shade. 
And  pleasant  groups  before,  between, 
Are  thronging  in  the  fltftii  sheen— 

The  day  is  done,  and  "all  is  well." 

80  pass  the  days,  so  fall  the  nights ; 
A  banquet  of  renewed  delights ; 

The  old  horizons  lift  and  pass 

in  magic  changes  like  a  dream. 
And  in  the  heavens'  azure  glass 

Tomorrow's  jasper  arches  gleam— 
With  many  a  vale  and  mountain  mass. 
And  many  a  singing,  shining  stream. 
The  past  is  dead  and  daisied  now— 
In  shadow  fades  from  heart  and  brow— 
The  air  is  incense,  and  the  breeze 
Is  sweet  with  siren  melodies. 
And  all  the  castled  hills  before 
In  blooming  vistas  sweep  and  soar 
Like  silver  lace,  the  clouds  are  strewn 
Along  the  distant,  dreamy  zone ; 
It  is  a  happy,  happy  time. 
As  wayward  as  a  poet's  rhyme, 

And  ever  as  the  sun  goes  down 

The  west  is  shut  with  rosy  bars, 
And  Night  puts  on  her  golden  crown 
And  fills  the  vases  of  the  stars. 
*  ****** 

A  hundred  nights,  a  hundred  days, 
Nor  folded  cloud  nor  silken  haze 
Mellow  the  sun's  midsummer  blaze. 
Along  a  brown  and  barren  plain 
In  silence  drags  the  wasted  train; 
The  dust  starts  up  beneath  your  tread. 
Like  angry  ashes  of  the  dead. 
To  blind  you  with  a  choking  cloud 
And  wrap  you  in  a  yellow  shroud. 

There  are  no  birds  to  sing  your  Joy, 

You  have  no  Joy  for  birds  to  sing,— 

A  hundred  fangs  your  hearts  destroy— 
A  thousand  troubles  fret  and  sting. 
The  desert  mocks  you  all  the  while 
With  that  dry  shimmer  of  a  smile 

That  dazzles  on  a  bleaching  skull,- 
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The  bloom  is  withered  on  your  cheek 
You  slowly  move  and  lowly  speak, 

And  every  eye  is  dim  and  dull. 
Alas,  it  is  a  lonesome  land 
Of  bitter  sage  and  barren  sand 

Under  a  bitter,  barren  sky 
That  never  heard  the  robin  sing, 
Nor  kissed  the  larks's  exultant  wing, 

Nor  breathed  a  rose's  fragrant  sigh! 
A  weary  land— alas!  alas! 
The  shadows  of  the  vultures  pass— 

A  spectral  sign  across  your  path; 
The  gaunt,  gray  wolf,  with  head  askance 
Throws  back  at  you  a  scowling  glance 

Of  cringing  hate  and  coward  wrath. 
And  like  a  wraith  accursed  and  banned 
Fades  out  before  your  lifted  hand; 
A  dim,  sad  land,  forgot,  forsworn 
By  all  bright  life  that  may  not  mourn— 
Acrazed  with  glist'ning  ghosts  of  soas 
In  broideries  of  flower  and  trees. 
And  rivers,  blue  and  cool,  that  seem 
To  ripple  as  in  fevered  dream- 
Only  to  taunt  the  thirst,  and  fly 
From  withered  lips  and  lurid  eye. 

A  hundred  days,  a  hundred  nights— 

The  goal  is  farther  than  before. 
And  all  the  changing  shades  and  llghtR 

Are  wrought  in  fancy's  woof  no  more. 
The  Kun  is  weary  overhead. 
And  pallid  deserts  round  you  spread 

A  sorrowful  eternity; 
And  If  some  grisly  mountain  here 
Confront  your  march  with  forms  of  fear, 

You  turn  aside  and  pass  them  by. 
And  all  are  overworn— the  tlesh 
Is  now  a  frayed  and  faded  mesh 

That  will  not  mask  the  Inward  llame; 
There  Is  no  longer  any  care 
To  round  the  speech,  or  speak  men  fair, 

Or  any  gentle  sense  of  shame; 
The  hearts  of  all  are  shifted  through— 

The  grain  drops  through  tho  windy  husks 
And  false  lights  fllck'rlng  round  the  true 

Are  quenched  at  last  in  dews  and  dusk. 
And  some  are  silent,  some  are  loud 
And  rage  like  beasts  among  the  crowd,— 
And  some  are  mild,  and  some  are  sharp 
In  word  and  deed,  and  snarl  and  carp, 

And  fret  the  eamp  with  pt?tty  broils; 
And  some  of  temi>er,  sweet  and  l)land. 
Do  seem  to  bear  a  magic  wand 

That  wins  the  secret  of  their  tolls— 
liare  suuls  that  wast^;  like  snndal-wood 
In  many  a  fragrant  deed  and  mood; 
And  some  Invoke  the  vvrath  of  UoU, 
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Or  feign  to  kiss  the  burning  rod,— 

And  some,  may  be,  with  better  prayers, 

Stand  up  in  all  their  griefs  and  cares 

And  clinch  their  teeth,  and  do  and  die 

Without  a  whine,  a  curse  or  cry. 

And  so  the  dust  and  grit  and  stain 

Of  travel  wears  into  the  grain ; 

And  so  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men 

Were  darkly  tried  and  tested  then 

That,  In  the  happy  after  years. 

When  rainbows  gild  remembered  tears, 

Should  any  fHend  inquire  of  you 

If  such  or  such  an  one  you  knew— 

1  hear  the  answer,  terse  and  grim, 

**Ah,  yes ;  I  crossed  the  plains  with  him !" 

And,  lol  a  moaning  phantom  stands. 
To  greet  you  in  the  lonely  lands. 

Among  all  lesser  shadows,  dlght 
With  spoils  of  death ;  his  meager  hands 
Salute  you  as  you  pass,  and  claim 

The  sacrifice  that  feeds  his  flame. 
The  march  has  broken  into  flight. 
And  wreck  and  ruin  strew  the  road 
The  flaming  phantom  has  bestrode ; 

The  ox  lies  gasping  in  his  yoke 

Beside  the  wagon  that  he  drew— 

Where  the  forsaken  campflres  smoke 
To  hopeless  skies  of  tawny  blue ; 
And  here  are  straight,  still  mounds  that  mark 
The  flight  of  life's  delusive  spark— 
The  somber  points  of  pause  that  lie 
So  thick  in  human  destiny. 

And  oh,  so  dark  on  this  bleak  page 

Of  drifting  sand  and  dreary  sage ! 
The  sultry  levels  of  the  day, 

The  night  with  weird  enchantment  flll^, 
And  frowning  forests  stretch  away 

Along  the  slopes  of  shadow  hills ; 
And  in  the  solemn  stillness  breaks 

The  wild-wolf  music  of  the  plain, 
As  if  a  deeper  sorrow  wakes 

The  dreary  dead  in  that  refitiin 

That  swells  and  gathers  like  a  wail 
Of  woe  from  Pluto's  ebon  pale, 

And  sinks  in  pulseless  calm  again. 

A  change  at  last !— an  opal  mist 
Along  the  faint  horizon's  rim 

Is  banked  against  the  amethyst 

Of  summer  sky— so  far,  so  dim, 

You  shade  your  eyes,  and  gaze  and  gaze, 
Until  there  wavers  into  sight 
A  swinging,  swaying  strand  of  white, 
And  then  the  sapphire  walls  and  towns 
That  breaks  the  light  in  qulv'ring'showcrs 
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And  float  and  fade  in  diamond  haze  ;— 

It  is  the  mountains  I—grand  and  calm 

As  God  upon  his  awftil  throne ; 
They  build  you  strength  and  breathe  you  balm, 

For  all  their  templed  might  of  stone 
Is  our  eternal  sculptuted  psalm  I 
And  now  your  western  course  is  led 
Where  grassy  pampas  spread  and  spread 
The  pastures  of  the  buflklo ; 

And  like  the  sudden  lash  of  foam 
When  tropic  tempest  smite  the  sea 
And  masts  are  stript  to  ward  the  blow— 
A  ragged  whirl  of  dust  described 
Upon  the  prairie's  sloping  side 

Portends  a  storm  as  swift  and  free,— 
And  lo,  the  herds— they  come !  they  come ! 
A  sweeping  thunder  cloud  of  life 
Loud  as  Niagara,  and  grand 
As  they  who  rode  with  plume  and  brand 
On  Waterloo's  red  slope  of  strife; 
Wild  as  the  rush  of  tidal  waves. 
That  roar  among  the  crags  and  caves, 

The  trampling  besom  hurls  along— 
A  black  and  bounding,  fiery  mass 
That  withers,  as  with  fiame,  the  grass— 
01  terrible— ten  thousand  strong! 
Meanwhile,  the  dusty  teams  are  stopt, 
The  wagon  tongues  are  deftly  dropt. 
And  drivers  by  their  oxen  stand 
And  soothe  them  with  soft  speech  and  hand. 
And  yet,  with  horns  tossed  ft'ee,  and  eyes 
Ablaze  with  purple  depths  of  ire, 
A  thousand  servile  years  expire 
And  flashes  of  old  nature  rise, 
As  if  a  sudden  spirit  woke 
That  would  not  brook  the  chain  and  yoke,— 
And  then,  the  stormy  pageant  past, 
They  bow  their  callous  necks  at  last, 
And  with  a  heavy  stride  and  slow, 
The  dreams  of  liberty  forego. 

Alas!  it  is  a  land  of  shades. 

And  mystic  visions,  swift  alarms; 
The  fretted  spirit  flames  and  fades 

With  clanging  calls  to  prayers  or  arms. 
♦     ♦     ♦     The  day  is  dying,  and  the  sun 
Hangs  like  a  jewel  rich  with  Are 
In  the  deep  west  of  your  desire. 
And  o'er  the  wide  plateau  Is  rolled 
A  surge  of  crinkled  sunset  gold, 

Bordered  with  shadows  gray  and  dun. 
A  horseman  with  loose,  waving  hair. 
Black  as  the  blackest  of  despair. 

Wheels  into  sight  and  gives  you  heed, 

And  on  its  haunches  reins  his  steed, 

All  quivering  like  a  river  reed, 
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And  ■JUtalm  like  a  statue  tticrr,— 
TniDFi figured  tn  the  HUnnet  sea— 
A  hmti2*»,  btire  lipbynjc  of  itiysiteryr 
A  njoinenf  thufl,  In  wonder  kmU 
His  Gogti?  plum ea  all  baekwnrd  IOJ<}«iHlf 
Then  whe«^LH  agnltif  aii  swift  ub  wind, 
The  wild  balr  donUng  tt^e  behind. 
And  fluniset'«  cdnklcd  surges  paur 
Along  an  empty  wiL»te  once  roore! 
Bui  you,  Hlnt-e  tbiit  fanla^tld  shade 
AerosH  your  d€*ert  poth  bas  |>layed, 
Distrust  the  very  ground,  you  Lreadi 
And  HhLver  wltb  a  nameleaa  dread 
Till  star  ft  drop  crlnrii»ont  and  the  sky 
I»  wan  with  heartless  treachery. 


For  many  days  a  furm  of  wblte 

Has  Hit li bed  and  faded  In  your  Right 

In  dee  ting  glimpses,  an  of  wingi^ 

Our  God^s  hrlghi  palm  Ln  beckon  I  agH. 

It  l«  a  secret  nursed  of  eaeh— 

You  darie  nut  give  the  thought  In  «peeeh. 

Bo  wlerdly  solemn  H  the  tdgn— 

A»  If,  upon  tbe  wealem  sUiIrs, 
The  aagrlft  of  a  thoui^nd  prayerH 
Were  eome  with  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
Again,  the  mUU  enehauied  hour 
Of  sunset  hums  in  crimson  Oower, 
And  pur pU^ hearted  fthaduwjt  sleep 
Like  clustered  pansles,  warm  and  deep^ 

F:4iHtWHrd  of  wrcatben  cnk^  and  wall. 
The  road  thai  wound  and  wound  all  day 
In  many  n  dark  and  devious  wa> 
At  tast  with  line  swift  furve  aNc^udn 
A  rolling  plain  ibat  breaks;  and  bends 
Westward,  till  rosy  eurleln^  fall 
O'er  nioantaluK  n^ Abseil  utid  magical. 
RcjBplendent  q.»  a  |)early  tent 
Upon  Ibc-  flr-frlnged  battlement^ 
Serene  In  sunset  gold  and  i?ose» 
A  pyramid  of  splendor  glows, 
Ho  vast  and  calm  and  bright  your  ftr«im 
Js  dust  and  asht'^  in  Its  gU^^m* 
A  maiden  speak*— "lie  led  um  far- 
It  fs  the  golden  western  slarr* 
And  then  a  youth— * 'Our  goal  \s  won^ 
Tii  the  pavilion  of  the  sun/' 
A  gmy  sage,  then,  In  undertone^ 
"It  must  he  Hood,  so  grand  aud  lone — 
The  shining  citadel  and  throne 
Of  Terminus,  that  Human  god 
Who  marked  the  Hue  tliiLt  legluns  trud, 
An*I  S4.'t  tbe  lituMs  of  the  world 
Where  Ca»aar's  battle  dags  were  furled) 
Ub,  for  the  day«i  of  dark-ej^ed  prophele»^a 
Who  eang  In  Byrlnn  wllderneKs 

The  glided  eharloi**  ovf  rlhrow, 
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To  lead  us  for  the  cymbaled  song 
To  him,  the  beautiful  and  strong, 

Who  dashed  the  brimming  cup  of  woe 
And  was  our  cloud  and  flame  so  long!" 

Forward  I  the  crested  mountains  kneel 
To  patient  toils  of  flrc  and  steel— 
A  way  is  hewn  and  you  emerge 
Upon  the  Cascades'  battled  verge;— 

And  fkr  beneath  you  and  away 

To  ocean's  shining  fringe  of  foam 

And  summer  vail  of  floating  spray, 
Behold  the  land  of  your  emprise, 
Serene  as  tender  twilight  skies 

When  day  Is  swooning  into  gloam! 
It  is  the  morning  twilight  now 
That  wraps  the  valley's  misted  brow ; 
The  bourgeoning  and  blooming  dawn— 
The  reveille  of  Oregon. 

How  brightly  on  your  vision,  first 

The  pictured  vales  and  woodlands  burst,- 

The  lakelets  set  like  twinkling  gems 

Along  the  prairies'  pleated  hems,— 

The  silver  crooks  and  rippled  sweeps 
Of  happy  rivers  here  and  there. 
And  many  a  waterfall  that  leaps 

In  rainbow  garlands  through  the  alr,- 
The  skirted  maples  and  the  groves 
Of  oak  the  mild  home-spirit  loves- 
Enameled  plains  and  crenelled  hills 
And  tangled  skeins  of  brooks  and  rills,— 

Imperial  forests  of  the  flr. 

All  redolent  of  musk  and  myrrh. 

That  fling  and  furl  their  banners  old, 

And  still  their  gloomy  secret  hold 
As  Time  his  cloudy  censer  fills. 


Where  the  foothills  are  wedded  to  the  meadow 

In  the  dimples  that  dally  and  pass 
And  the  oak  swings  an  indolent  shadow 

On  the  daisies  that  dial  the  grass.— 
In  the  crescents  of  rivers;  In  hollows 

Ilod-llpped  In  the  strawberry  time. 
And  the  slope;  where  the  forests  half  follows, 

A  brooklet's  melodious  rhyme,— 
On  the  sun-nppled  knolls,  and  the  prairies. 

Beloved  of  the  wandering  klne— 
In  the  skirts  of  the  woodland  the  fairies 

Embroidered  with  rose  and  with  vine— 
There's  a  tent,  and  a  smoke  that  Is  curling 

Above  in  the  beautiful  dome, 
Like  a  guardian  spirit  unfurling 

Soft  wings  o'er  the  temple  of  home. 
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And  the  ax  of  the  woodman  is  ringing 

All  day  in  sylvestrian  halls, 
Where  the  chipmunk  is  playfully  springing 

And  the  blue-Jay  discordantly  calls ; 
And  the  red  chips  are  fitfully  flying 

On  the  asters  that  sprinkle  the  moss ; 
Where  the  beauty  of  summer  is  dying, 

And  the  sun  lances  glimmer  across ; 
There's  a  bird  that  is  spectrally  knocking. 

On  a  pine  that  is  withered  and  bare, 
For  the  fir-top  is  trembling  and  rocking. 

In  the  blue  of  the  clear  upper  air— 
There's  a  crackling  of  fiber— the  crashing 

Of  a  century  crushed  at  a  blow. 
And  the  fir-trees  are  wringing  and  lashing 

Their  hands  in  a  frenzy  of  woe ! 

A  pheasant  whirs  up  trom  the  thicket 

In  the  hush  that  comes  after  the  fall. 
And  the  squirrel  retires  to  his  wicket, 

And  the  bluebird  renounces  his  call ; 
And  the  panther  lies  crouched  by  the  bowlder 

In  the  gloom  of  the  canyon  a  near, 
And  the  brown  bear  looks  over  his  shoulder. 

And  the  buck  blows  a  signal  of  fear ; 
But  there's  never  a  pause  in  your  duty, 

And  the  echoing  ax  is  not  still 
As  you  waste  with  the  green  temples  of  beauty 

For  the  puncheon  and  rafter  and  sill 
That  are  wrought  in  a  cabin  so  lowly 

The  trees  will  clasp  hands  over  head. 
But  the  heart  calls  it  home,  and  the  holy 

Love-lights  on  its  hearthstone  are  shed. 

It  Is  staunch  and  rough-hewn,  and  the  ceiling 

Of  the  fragrant  red  cedar  is  made. 
With  an  edging  of  silver  revealing 

A  picture  of  sunlight  and  shade. 
And  the  Word  has  its  place,  not  a  trifie 

Obscured  in  a  pageant  of  books. 
And  above  the  broad  mantle  your  rifle 

Is  hung  on  accessible  hooks. 
Oh,  the  freshness  of  hope  and  of  fancy 

That  illumines  the  home  and  the  heart, 
With  the  grace  of  a  bright  necromancy 

That  excels  the  adorning  of  art  I 
And  you  rise  and  look  forth  and  the  glory 

Of  Hood  is  before  you  again, 
And  the  sun  weaves  a  gold-threaded  story 

In  the  purple  of  mountain  and  glen. 


stand  up,  and  look  out  from  the  mansion 
That  adorns  the  old  scene  of  the  paMt 

On  the  fruitage  of  hope— the  expansion 
Of  the  Aruits  of  your  vigils  forecast ! 
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While  the  shadows  of  Hood  have  been  wheeling 

Away  flrom  the  Iboe  of  the  sun. 
What  a  glamour  of  change  has  been  stealing 

On  the  fields  that  you  painfully  won  t 
Like  the  castles  that  Ikde  at  cock-crowing 

The  enehantments  artse  and  advance 
Where  the  cities  of  commerce  are  glowing 

Like  pearls  in  the  braids  of  romance ; 
For  a  state,  in  the  shimmering  armor 

Of  the  Pallas  Athena  has  come. 
And  her  Kgls  is  fMngen  with  the  warmer 

ReAiIgence  that  circles  oar  home. 

As  for  yon,  yon  are  gray,  and  the  thunder 

Of  the  battle  has  smitten  each  brow 
Where  the  fireshness  of  youth  was  turned  under 

By  Time's  immemorial  plow ; 
But  the  pictures  of  memory  linger. 

Like  the  shadows  that  turn  to  the  East, 
And  will  point  with  a  tremulous  finger 

To  the  things  that  are  perished  and  ceawd ; 
For  the  trail  and  the  foot-log  have  vanished, 

The  canoe  Is  a  song  and  a  tale. 
And  flickering  church  spire  has  banished 

The  uncanny  red  man  flrom  the  vale; 
The  oayuse  is  no  longer  in  fiMhion— 

He  is  gone— with  a  flutter  of  heels. 
And  the  old  wars  are  dead,  and  their  passions 

In  the  crystal  of  culture  congeals; 
And  the  wavering  flare  of  the  pitch  light 

That  illumines  your  banquets  no  more, 
Will  return  like  a  wandering  witch-light 

And  uncrimson  the  fancies  of  yore— 
When  you  dance  the  "Old  Arkansaw"  gaily 

In  brogans  that  had  followed  the  bear, 
And  quaflTcd  the  delight  of  Castaly 

From  the  fiddle  that  wailed  like  despair; 
And  so  lightly  you  wrought  with  the  hammer, 

And  so  truly  with  ax  and  with  plow— 
And  you  blazed  your  own  trails  through  the  gminniar, 

As  the  record  must  fiiirly  allow ; 
Hut  you  builded  a  state  in  whose  arches 

Shall  be  carven  the  deed  and  the  name, 
And  posterity  lengthens  its  marches 

In  the  golden  starlight  of  your  fame! 
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A  tale  bnirtcjld  and  haixiiy  unil(<rsU>od; 

The  tHrlk  cif  bearded  men  ttial  chanced  to  meet, 

TliJLt  lean'd  on  Jong  quidnt  rifles  In  the  W(Kk1, 

That  look*d  In  fellow  fncee,  spoke  discreet 

And  low,  tt»  hAlf  In  doubt  and  Lii  defeat 

Of  hope;  a  tnle  It  waft  of  lands  of  gold 

That  lay  towrtrd  ttie  sun.    Wild  wlng'd  and  fleet 

It  spread  among  tbe  tbe  swift  MUsouii'^  bold 

Unbridled  men,  and  reaeh^d  to  whept^  Ohio  roU'd. 

Then  long  chalnM  lines  of  yoked  AOd  imMent  steen*; 
Then  long  white  trains  that  pointed  to  the  went; 
Beyond  the  savage  west  \  the  hopeH  and  feAfn 
Of  blunt,  untntor'd  men,  who  hardly  gueaaM 
Their  eounse;  the  brave  and  ftUent  women,  drewt'd 
In  homely  «piin  uttire.j  theboy»  In  bands, 
The  cheery  tmbe^  that  laughed  at  all  and  hleas^d 
The  doubting  biM&rts  with  laughing  llfLed  handn— 
What  exodtifi  for  far  untraverHed  Iftndt^I 

The  Plains!    The  shouting  drivera  at  the  wheel ; 
Thecra*ih  ofleather  wblp«;  thecnish  and  roll 
Of  wheelis;  the  groan  of  yokes  and  grinding  *»teel 
Aud  Iron  chain,  and  lo !  at  last  the  whole 
Vti3t  line,  ih&t  m^-hed  aa  if  u>  touch  the  goal, 
lik^an  to  stfeteh  and  stream  away  and  wind 
Toward  the  west,  aw  If  with  one  control ; 
Then  hope  ioom'd  felr,  and  home  lay  far  hehlnd ; 
Before^  the  boundless  plain,  and  (lei'eest  of  their  kind. 

At  firat  the  way  lay  green  and  tremh  as  seas, 

And  far  away  as  any  reneh  of  wave; 

The  sunny  streams  went  by  In  iwU  of  treca; 

And  beriB  and  there  the  tassel  I'd  tawny  brave 

Swept  by  on  horme,  looked  back,  stretc^hed  ibrth  and  gavt* 

A  yell  of  hejl,  and  then  did  wheel  And  relt^ 

Awhile  and  point  away,  dark'hrow'd  and  grave, 

t&to  tbe  fur  and  dim  and  distant  plain 

With  signs  and  prophecies,  and  then  pVungeil  *m  ntcahu 

Rome  hUla  ttt  lust  began  to  Uft  and  break; 

Hkime  vtreanu  begian  to  fail  of  wood  and  lid«t 

The  somlier  plain  began  betinie  lo  lakn 

A  hue  of  weary  brown,  and  wHd  end  wide 

It  ^treieh'd  it«  naked  breast  on  every  side. 

A  bftt>e  waa  heard  at  IftHt  Uj  cry  fi*r  hretwl 

Amid  tbe  deserts;  cattle  low*d  unU  died, 

And  dying  men  went  by  with  bfoken  tread. 

And  left  a  long  black  ioerpent  line  of  wreck  and  detid. 
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Stranire  hanger*d  birds,  blaok-wing'd  and  ttlU  as  death, 
And  crown'd  of  red  and  hooked  beaks,  flew  low 
And  dose  about  UU  we  could  touch  their  breath- 
Strange  unnamed  birds,  that  seem'd  to  come  and  go 
In  circles  now,  and  now  direct  and  slow, 
Oontlnual,  yet  never  touch  the  earth; 
Slim  Ibxes  shied  and  shuttled  to  and  fto 
At  times  across  the  dusty  weary  dearth 
or  life,  looked  back,  then  sank  like  crickets  in  a  hearth. 

Then  dust  arose,  a  long  dim  line  like  smoke 

From  out  of  riven  earth.   The  wheels  went  groaning  by. 

The  thousand  feet  In  harness,  and  in  yoke. 

They  tore  the  ways  of  ashen  alkali. 

And  desert  winds  blew  sudden,  swift,  and  dry. 

The  dusti  it  sat  upon  and  fill'd  the  train. 

It  seem'd  to  firet  and  fill  the  very  sky. 

Lot  dust  upon  the  beasts,  the  tent,  the  plain. 

And  dust,  alasl  on  breasts  that  rose  not  up  again. 

They  sat  in  desolation  and  in  dust 

By  dried-up  desert  streams;  the  mother's  hands 

Hid  all  her  bended  face;  the  cattle  thrust 

Their  tongues  and  fblntly  called  across  the  lands. 

The  babes  that  knew  not  what  the  way  through  sands 

Oould  mean,  did  ask  if  it  woulQ  end  today. 

The  panting  wolves  slid  by,  red-eyed,  in  bands 

To  pools  beyond.   The  men  look'd  fer  away. 

And  silent  deemed  that  all  a  boundless  desert  lay. 

They  rose  by  night,  they  struggl'd  on  and  on 

As  thin  and  still  as  ghosts ;  then  here  and  there. 

Beside  the  dusty  way  before  the  dawn. 

Men  silent  laid  them  down  in  their  despair, 

And  died.    But  woman  !    Woman,  traU.  as  fair ! 

May  man  have  strength  to  give  to  you  your  due ; 

You  Caltcr'd  not  nor  murmur'd  anywhere, 

You  held  your  babes,  held  to  your  course,  and  you 

Bore  on  through  burning  hell  your  double  burdens  through. 

Men  stood  at  last,  the  decimated  few. 

Above  a  land  of  running  streams,  and  they  ? 

They  pushed  aside  the  boughs,  and  peering  through 

Beheld  afar  the  cool  refreshing  bay  ; 

Then  some  did  curse,  and  some  bend  hands  to  pray ; 

But  some  looked  back  upon  the  desert  wide 

And  desolate  with  death,  then  all  the  day 

They  mourned.    But  one,  with  nothing  left  beside 

His  dog  to  love,  crept  down  among  the  ferns  and  died. 
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The  wild  man's  yell,  the  groaning  wheel. 
The  train  moved  like  drifting  barge ; 
The  dust  rose  up  like  a  cloud, 
Like  smoke  of  distant  battle  loud !    Loud 
The  great  whips  rang  like  shot,  and  steel 
Flashed  back  as  in  some  battle  charge. 

They  sought,  yea,  they  did  find  their  rest 
Along  that  long  and  lonesome  way, 
Those  brave  men  buffeting  the  West 
With  lifted  fSaces.    Full  they  were 
Of  great  endeavor. 

When 
Adown  the  shining  iron  track 
We  sweep,  and  fields  of  corn  fiash  back, 
And  herds  of  lowing  steers  move  by, 
I  turn  to  other  days,  to  men 
Who  made  a  pathway  with  their  dust. 


l^OOTnEINiTc 

The  following  is  one  of  a  set  of  documents  giving 
contemporary  evidence  on  a  most  important  epoch  of 
Oregon  history.  It  was  secured  by  Principal  J.  R. 
Wilson. 

(From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  November  21, 1843.) 
PRAIRIE    AND    MOUNTAIN    LIFE THE    OREGON    EMIGRANTS. 

During  our  detention  among  the  upper  settlements, 
before  starting  out,  a  constant  source  of  interest  to  us 
was  the  gathering  of  people  bound  to  Oregon.  One 
Sunday  morning,  about  the  usual  church  hour  in  a 
larger  place,  five  or  six  wagons  passed  through  the  town 
of  Westport,  and  one  old  man  with  silver  hair  was  with 
the  party.  Women  and  children  were  walking,  fathers 
and  brothers  were  driving  loose  cattle  or  managing  the 
heavy  teams,  and  keen-eyed  youngsters,  with  their  chins 
yet  smooth  and  rifles  on  their  shoulders,  kept  in  advance 
of  the  wagons  with  long  strides,  looking  as  if  they  were 
already  watching  around  the  corners  of  the  streets  for 
game.  There  was  one  striking  feature  about  the  party 
which  leads  us  to  name  it  more  particularly.  Though 
traveling  on  the  Sabbath  and  through  the  little  town 
that  was  all  quiet  and  resting  from  business  in  reverence 
of  the  day,  there  was  that  in  the  appearance  of  the  peo- 
ple that  banished  at  once  even  the  remotest  idea  of  profa- 
nation. They  were  all  clean,  and  evidently  appareled 
in  their  best  Sunday  gear.  Their  countenances  were 
sedate,  and  the  women  wore  that  mild  composure  of 
visage — so  pleasantly  resigned,  so  eloquent  of  a  calm 
spirit,  so  ready  to  kindle  up  into  smiles — that  is  seen 
more  often  among  churchgoers,  perhaps,  than  in  ball- 
room or  boudoir.     Some  of  the  women  carried  books, 
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and  the  prettiest  girl  carried  hers  open  before  her  as  she 
stepped  a  little  coquettish ly  through  the  dust  of  the  road. 
Whether  she  was  reading,  or  trying,  or  pretending  to 
read,  was  hard  to  tell,  but  the  action  had  a  naive  effect, 
and  as  she  passed  she  wae,  no  doubt,  much  astonished 
at  a  strnuge  young  gentleman  who  audibly  addressed 
her  with,  **Nyniph,  in  thy  orisons,  be  all  my  sins  re- 
membered.'' 

Many  other  small  bodies  of  these  adventurous  travel- 
ers crossed  our  notice  at  Independence,  Westport,  and  at 
encampments  made  in  the  vicinity  of  these  and  other 
towns,  but  in  their  largest  force  we  saw  thera  just  after 
crossing  the  Kansas  River  about  the  first  of  June.  The 
Oregonians  were  assembled  here  to  the  number  of  six  or 
eight  hundred,  and  when  we  passed  their  encampment 
they  were  engaged  in  the  business  of  electing  officers  to 
regulate  and  conduct  their  proceedings.  It  was  a  curi- 
ous and  unaccountable  spectacle  to  us  as  we  approached. 
We  saw  a  large  body  of  men  wheeling  and  marching 
about  the  prairie,  describing  evolutions  neither  recogniz- 
able as  savage,  civic  or  military.  We  soon  knew  they 
were  not  Indians,  and  were  not  long  in  setting  them 
down  for  the  emigrants,  but  what  in  the  name  of  mys- 
tery they  were  about  our  best  guessing  could  not  reduce 
to  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  mathematical  probability. 

On  arriving  among  them,  however,  we  found  they 
were  only  going  on  with  their  elections  in  a  manner  per- 
haps old  enough,  but  very  new  and  quizzical  to  us. 
The  candidates  stood  up  in  a  row^  behind  the  constitu- 
ents, and  at  a  given  signal  they  wheeled  about  and 
marched  off,  while  the  general  mass  broke  after  them 
*'lick-a-ty-split*',  each  man  forming  in  behind  his  favorite 
so  that  every  candidate  flourished  a  sort  of  a  tail  of  his 
own,  and  the  man  with  the  longest  tail  was  elected  !  These 
proceedings  were  continued  until  a  captain  and  a  council 
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of  ten  were  elected;  and,  indeed,  if  the  scene  can  be 
conceived,  it  must  appear  as  a  curious  mingling  of  the 
whimsical  with  the  wild.  Here  was  a  congregation  of 
rough,  bold,  and  adventurous  men,  gathered  from  dis- 
tant and  opposite  points  of  the  Union,  just  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  each  other,  to  last,  in  all  probability, 
through  good  or  ill  fortune,  through  the  rest  of  their 
days.  Few  of  them  expected,  or  thought,  of  ever  re- 
turning to  the  states  again.  They  had  with  them  their 
wives  and  children,  and  aged,  depending  relatives.  They 
were  going  with  stout  and  determined  hearts  to  trav- 
erse a  wild  and  desolate  region,  and  take  possession  of  a 
far  corner  of  their  country  destined  to  prove  a  new  and 
strong  arm  of  a  mighty  nation.  These  men  were  run- 
ning about  the  prairie,  in  long  strings  ;  the  leaders, — in 
sport  and  for  the  purpose  of  puzzling  the  judges,  doub- 
ling and  winding  in  the  drollest  fashion ;  so  that,  the 
all-important  business  of  forming  a  government  seemed 
very  much  like  the  merry  schoolboy  game  of  "snapping 
the  whip."  It  was  really  very  funny  to  see  the  candi- 
dates for  the  solemn  council  of  ten,  run  several  hundred 
yards  away,  to  show  off  the  length  of  their  tails,  and 
then  cut  a  half  circle,  so  as  to  turn  and  admire  their 
longitudinal  popularity  in  extenso  themselves.  "Run- 
ning for  office"  is  certainly  performed  in  more  literal 
fashion  on  the  prairie  than  we  see  the  same  sort  of  busi- 
ness performed  in  town.  To  change  the  order  of  a  town 
election,  though  for  once,  it  might  prove  an 'edifying 
exhibition  to  see  a  mayor  and  aldermen  start  from  the 
town  pump  and  run  around  the  court  house  square,  the 
voters  falling  in  behind  and  the  rival  ticket  running  the 
other  way,  while  a  band  in  the  middle  might  tune  up 
for  both  parties,  playing  "0,  What  a  Long  Tail  Our  Cat's 
Got;"  which  we  surmise  some  popular  composer  may 
have  arranged  for  such  an  occasion. 
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After  passing  them  here,  we  never  ^aw  the  Ore- 
gonians  again.  They  elected  a  young  lawyer  of  some 
eminence  as  we  were  told,  named  Burnett,  as  their  cap- 
tain, and  engaged  an  old  mountaineer,  known  as  Captain 
Gantj  as  their  guide  through  the  mountains  to  Fort  HalL 
Several  enactments  were  made  and  agreed  to,  one  of 
which  was  called  up  to  be  rescinded,  and  something  of 
an  excitement  arose  in  regard  to  it.  The  law  made  was 
that  no  family  should  drive  along  more  than  three  head 
of  loose  stock  for  each  member  composing  it,  and  this 
bore  hard  on  families  that  had  brought  with  them  cattle 
in  large  numbers.  The  dispute  resulted  in  a  split  of 
the  large  body  into  two  or  three  divisions ;  and  so  they 
moved  on,  making  distinct  encampments  all  the  way. 
Captain  Gant  was  to  receive  |1*00  a  head  from  the  com- 
pany, numbering  about  a  thousand  souls,  for  his  services 
as  guide.  But  a  few  more  such  expeditions  following  in 
the  same  trail  will  soon  imprint  such  a  highway  through 
the  wilderness  to  Oregon  that  emigrants  may  hereafter 
travel  without  such  assistance* 

We  left  them  here  about  the  last  of  May  and  encoun- 
tered no  sign  of  them  again  until  returning  in  Sep- 
tember, when  we  struck  their  trail  on  the  Sweetwater, 
near  the  south  pass  of  the  mountains.  They  had  fol- 
lowed in  our  own  trail  as  far  as  this  point  and  had 
here  turned  off,  our  course  lying  in  another  direction. 
From  here,  all  the  w^ay  to  Fort  Laramie,  we  found  the 
now  deeply  w^orn  road  strewn  with  indications  of  their 
recent  presence.  Scaffolds  for  drying  meat,  broken  uten- 
sils thrown  away,  chips  showing  where  wagons  had  been 
repaired,  and  remnants  of  children's  shoes,  frocks,  etc., 
met  our  notice  at  every  deserted  encampment. 

But  one  death  seemed  to  have  occurred  among  them, 
and  this  was  far  out  under  the  mountains.  Here  the 
loose  riders  of  our  moving  camp  gathered  one  morn- 
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ing  to  examine  a  rude  pyramid  of  stones  by  the  roadsHo 
The  stones  had  been  planted  firmly  in  the  earth,  .uu. 
those  on  top  were  substantially  placed,  so  that  the  wolves, 
whose  marks  were  evident  about  the  pile,  had  not  been 
able  to  disinter  the  dead.  On  one  stone,  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  with  a  flat  side,  was  rudely  engraved : 


J.  HEMBREE. 


And  we  place  it  here  as  perhaps  the  only  memento  those 
who  knew  him  in  the  States  may  ever  receive  of  him . 
How  he  died,  we  of  course  cannot  surmise,  but  there  he 
sleeps  among  the  rocks  of  the  West  as  soundly  as  if 
chiseled  marble  was  built  above  his  bones. 

On  returning  to  Rock  Independence,  a  point  about 
nine  hundred  miles  from  the  settlements,  we  were  aston- 
ished at  finding  that  the  Oregonians  had  reached  and 
passed  it  only  four  days  behind  us.  We  had  confidently 
supposed  them  four  weeks  in  our  rear,  and  their  rapid 
progress  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 
On  the  rock  we  found  printed  : 

**THE  OREGON  CO. 

arrived 
July  26,   1843.'' 

At  Fort  Laramie  we  were  told  that  they  were  still 
well  provisioned  when  passing  there,  and  could  even 
aflford  to  trade  away  flour,  coff*ee,  etc.,  for  necessaries  of 
other  kinds.  But  it  was  droll  to  hear  how  the  Sioux 
stared  at  the  great  caravans.  Some  of  them  on  seeing 
the  great  number  of  wagons,  and  particularly  white 
women  and  children,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  think 
of  coming  down  here,  having  seen,  as  they  supposed, 
"the  whole  white  village*'  move  up  the  mountains. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  1898-9. 

HON.  H.  W.  SCOTT...  J ...Pkehidknt. 

JUDGE  C.  K.  BELLINGER _. Vici-^Pkhsident 

PROF.  F.  G.  YOUNG Secretary. 

HON.  L.  B.  COX - ._ .Treasurer. 


DIRECTOKS. 

THE    GOVERNOR   OF   OREGON,  ev  officio. 
THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCmON,  t-r  officio. 

Temi  Expired  at  Annual  Meeting  In  December,  lfc90, 
i  MRS.  MARIA   L.  MYRICK. 

JUDGE  C.  B.  BELLINGER. 
(They  were  re-elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.) 

Term  Expires  at  Annual  Meeting  In  December,  1900, 

H.  W.  SCOTT. 

MRS.  HARRIET  K.  McARTHUR 

Term  Expires  at  Annual  Mi^tinj?  In  I)ecenib<?r,  1W)I, 
F.   G.  YOUNG. 
L.   B.   (OX. 

Torin  Kxiiires  at  Annual  Meeting  in  Decenib«'r,  liXV, 

JAMF>>    R.   ROBERTSON. 

J.   R.   WILSON 


(iKoKJiK  II.  HiMKs,  who  huN  for  many  years  been  the  Secretary  of 
the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  has  been  engaged  as  Assistant  Seentary 
of  this  Society  to  actively  solicit  historical  material  and  nn'niberships. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING 

FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 

OREGON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Saturday,  December  17,  1898,  the  following  named 
persons,  citizens  and  residents  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
met  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Portland  Library  Build- 
ing in  the  City  of  Portland,  Oregon,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  State  Historical  Society,  to  wit : — 

David  P.  Thompson,  Portland.  George  H.  Himes,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Matthew  P.  Deady,  Portland.  Milton  W.  Smith,  Portland, 

li.  B.  (V)X,  Portland.  J.  C.  Flanders,  Portland. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  McArthur,  Portland.  Alfred  IIolman,  Portland. 

H.  W.  Scott,  Portland.  W.  L.  Brewster,  Portland. 

W.  I).  Fenton,  Portland.  Dr.  Harry  Lane,  Portland. 

Mrs.  (iEorge  Taylor,  Portland.  William  W.  Banks,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Maria  L.  Myrick,  Portland.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Molson,  Kh'kn'al. 

Kev.  J.  R.  Wilson,  Portland.  William  Galloway,  Oregon  City. 

Mrs.  Margaret  V.  Allen,  Portland.  Mus.  (\  11.  Dyk,  Orfgon  City. 

.Irix^E  ('.  B.  Bellinger,  Portland.  James  K.  IIo'iiertson,  Forest  Grove. 

Mies.  L.  B.  Cox,  Portland.  C.  W.  Fn.TON,  Ast^irla. 

Rev.  T.  li.  Eliot,  Portland.  F.  G.  Young,  Eugene. 

On  motion,  dul;;  made,  Mr.  H.  W.  Scott  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  (xeorge  H.  Himes 
was  chosen  Secretary. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Scott  stated  generally  the 
purpose  for  which  the  meeting  had  been  convened,  and 
called  upon  Mr.  L.  B.  Cox  to  state  to  the  meeting  the 
necessary  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  effect  the  incor- 
poration of  a  society,  which  statement  was  made  by  Mr. 
Cox. 
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Thereupon,  Prof.  F.  6.  Young,  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  Eugene,  was  requested  by  the  chair  to  make  a 
brief  statement  touching  the  work  which  his  experience 
had  demonstrated  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Society 
to  undertake,  and  also  to  make  a  statement  of  the  work 
done  by  like  institutions  in  other  States,  which  state- 
ments were  thereupon  submitted  by  Professor  Young. 

Thereupon,  the  following  resolution  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  L.  B.  Cox,  to  wit : — 

Besolved,  That  the  persona  here  present  do  hereby  organize  into  a 
society  to  be  known  and  caUed  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  the 
objects  of  which  shall  be  the  following,  to-wit :  The  collection,  pres- 
ervation, exhibition  and  publication  of  material  of  a  historical  char- 
acter, specially  that  relating  to  the  history  of  Oregon  and  of  the 
United  States ;  and,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  to  explore  all 
places  of  deposit  of  archaeological  matter;  to  acquire  documents, 
manuscripts  and  publications  of  every  description;  to  obtain  narra- 
tives and  records  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Oregon  Territory ;  to  ascertain 
and  preserve  the  Indian  names  of  mountains,  streams  and  localities  in 
Oregon,  and  their  interpretations  and  significations ;  to  gather  and 
preserve  the  Indian  traditions  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  prior  to  white  settlement;  to  maintain  a  gallery  of  his- 
torical portraiture  and  an  ethnological  and  historical  museum ;  to 
publish  and  otherwise  diffuse  information  relative  to  the  history  of 
Oregon,  and  of  the  original  Oregon  Territory ;  and  in  general  to  en- 
courage and  develop  within  this  State  the  study  of  history.  We 
agree  to  hold  all  property  and  material  collected  and  owned  by  this 
Society  in  perpetual  trust  for  the  i)eople  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  but 
the  Society  shall  always  maintain  control  over  all  such  material  and 
property. 

The  resolution  was  read,  and  Mr.  Cox  moved  its  adop- 
tion ;  which  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and,  upon  being 
put  to  vote,  unanimously  prevailed. 

Thereupon,  Prof.  F  G.  Young  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  to  wit : — 

litsolrcd,  That  the  officers  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  a  board  of 
ten  (lirrrtors,  of  which  the  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Public 
Inir^triK'tiuii  of  tliis  State,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  members,  and 
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a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  to  be 
chosen  from  the  number  of  directors.  The  full  term  of  directors 
shall  be  four  years,  and  of  the  other  officers  one  year;  but  of  the 
directors  first  chosen  the  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  hold  for  terms  of  four  years,  and  of  the  other  direc- 
tors two  shall  hold  for  one  year,  two  for  two  years,  two  for  three 
years,  and  two  for  four  years,  the  terms  to  be  determined  by  lot. 
The  successors  of  all  directors  first  chosen  shall  hold  for  four  years. 

Which  resolution  was  read,  and  its  adoption  was 
moved  by  Pfofessor  Young,  and  said  motion  having  been 
duly  seconded,  the  same  was  put  to  a  vote  and  was 
unanimously  carried. 

Thereupon  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by 
Professor  James  R.  Robertson  : — 

Jiesolved,  That  we  do  now  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers  of  this 
Society,  and  that  the  election  be  by  ballot,  unless  by  unanimous  con- 
sent a  ballot  be  dispensed  with  in  any  j^^iven  case. 

Which  resolution  was  read  and  its  adoption  was  moved 
by  Professor  Robertson.  The  motion  having  been  duly 
seconded,  the  same  was  put  to  a  vote  and  unanimously 
prevailed. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  last  adopt<?d  the  meet- 
ing proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent  the  rules  were  suspended  and  a  vote  by 
ballot  was  dispensed  with.  The  election  resulted  as 
follows : — 

For  President •_ MR.  H.  W.  SCOTT.     • 

For  Viri.>-PRE.siiiENT JUDGK  C.  B.  BKLLIN(4ER. 

For  Hecretary- .„_ PROF.  F.  «.  YOUNG. 

For  Treasurer. MR.  L.  B.  COX. 

FOR  DIRECTORS. 

MR.  n.  W.  SCOTT.  .TITDOK  C.  B.  BELLINGER. 

MRH.  MARIA  L.  MVRICK.  MR.*^.  HARRIET  K.  McARTHUR. 

PROF.  JAMES  R.  ROBERTSON.         PROF.  .J.  R.  WII^ON. 

PROF.  F.  O.  YOUN(}.  MR.  L.  B.  CK)X. 

THE  (iOVERNOR  OF  OREGON. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  OF  OREGON. 
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The  terms  of  directors  were  fixed  by  lot,  as  follows  : — 

One  Year— Mrs.  Maria  L.  Myrick,  Judge  C.  B.  Bellinger. 
Two  Yearh— Mr.  H.  W.  Scott,  Mrh.  Harriet  K.  McArthur. 
Three  Years— Prof.  F.  O.  Young,  Mr.  L.  B.  Cox. 
Four  Years— Prof.  James  11.  Robertson,  Prof.  J.  R.  Wilson. 

The  CirovERNOR  OF  Oregon. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Oregon. 

Thereupon,  the  following  resolution  was  oflFered  by  Mr. 
L.  B.  Cox,  to  wit : — 

This  Society  having  now  been  duly  organized  by  the  election  of  its 
officers,  as  provided  by  resolution,  duly  adopted,  and  there  being  now 
present  of  such  officers  the  following,  to  wit: — 

Mr.  H.  W.  Scott President. 

Prof.  F.  G.  Young Se<?retary. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Cox Treasun»r. 

Mrs.  Maria  L.  Myrick Dlre<"t<)r. 

MR.S.  Harriet  K.  McArthur Director. 

Prof.  James  R.  Robertson Director. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Wilson Director. 

For  the  better  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  Society — 

JHe^olved,  That  the  officers  above  named  be,  and  they  hereby  are, 
authorized  and  directed  to  execute  and  file  articles  of  incorporation 
of  this  Society  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  relative  to  the 
incorporation  of  churches  and  societies,  the  same  being  Chapter  34  of 
the  Miscellaneous  Laws  of  Oregon,  as  compiled  and  annotated  by  W. 
Lair  Hill. 

Said  resolution  was  read,  and  Mr.  Cox  moved  its  adop- 
tion. The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  having  been 
put  t.   'i  vote,  unanimously  prevailed. 

Thereupon,  the  meeting  took  a  recess  for  half  an  hour, 
and  upon  reconvening  it  was  announced  that  in  pur- 
suance of  the  resolution  last  recited  the  officers  of  the 
meeting  [Society]  present  had  duly  executed  articles  of 
incorporation  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  the  same 
being  as  follows,  to  wit : — 


-CKEDINOH   OF   OREfSOK    HISTORICAL   SOCIETY, 


AUTICT.ES  OF   I>€<>KP01L.iTK»\ 

il  men  by  these  present*,  that  we»  the  imdet-tii^med,  offlt^ei's 
tety  known  as  the  Ort^gon  Hi^iorical  Society,  duly  elet'ted 
?eH,  pe»peetiveh%  act^oJ'^iinj^  to  the  UBa>>^e*t  and  nBi^fulatione  of 
y\  do  herehy  f  reate  and  constitute  a  corj>oratiOD  under  and 
^f  the  lawB  of  the  Stiite  of  Ore^'on  relatin|j'  to  the  infor|Xjra- 
mry  and  other  societies,  and  we  do  hereby  make,  3ulj^-ribe 
the  following-  article**  of  incorporation,  viz.;— 

ABTICLE  I. 

ne  assumed  hy  this  corporation  and  by  which  it  shall  be 
le  Oregon  Historical  Society,  and  ita  duration  6*hall  bt*  i>er- 


ARTICLE  IL 

The  object  of  this  corporation  and  the  pursuits  in  which  it  propoeea 
to  engage  shall  be  the  collection,  preserv^ation,  ejchibition  and  publi- 
cation of  material  of  a  historical  character,  especially  that  relatinjr  lo 
the  history  of  Oregon  and  of  the  United  States;  and  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end,  to  explore  all  places  of  deposit  of  archieolog^ical 
matter;  to  acquire  docuraents*  mannseripts  aod  publieatioiuj  of  every 
description;  to  obtain  nan's tivea  and  records  of  the  jiifoneera  of  the 
Oregon  Territory:  tu  ascertain  and  preserve  the  Indian  names  i.»f 
mounuiins.  streams  and  localities  in  Oregoti.  and  their  interpretations 
and  sign  ideations;  to  leather  and  preserve  the  Indian  tniditions  rela- 
tive to  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  prior  to  white  tiettlement^ 
to  maintain  a  gallery  of  historieal  portraiture  and  an  ethnological 
and  historical  museum;  to  publish  and  otherwise  diffuse  information 
relative  to  the  history  of  Oregon  and  of  the  original  Oregon  Terri- 
tory; and  in  general  to  encourage  and  develop  within  this  State  the 
study  of  history*  It  is  understood  and  agreed  tbat  all  material  and 
property  collected  and  owned  by  this  coFi>urati*m  shall  be  held  by  it 
in  pet'petual  trust  for  the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon^  btil  its  control 
of  the  same  shall  Ix'  at  all  times  maintainedf  and  shall  never  he  taken 
away* 

ARTICLE  UL 

This  Society  at  the  present  time  h:is  no  property  or  money.  The 
sources  of  revenue  of  the  corporation  wall  be  public  and  private  dona- 
tions, the  fees  and  dues  of  members,  and  the  moneys  realized  on  sales 
of  historica!  publications. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

The  officers  of  this  oorporation  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent, a  Secretary  and*  a  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall  be  directors  of 
the  corporation,  and  there  shall  be  in  addition  six  other  directors,  the 
full  board  of  directors  to  consist  of  ten  members.  The  President, 
Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  to  such  offices 
'  annually.  The  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Oregon,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  directors  of  the  corporation. 
The  fiill  term  of  office  of  directors  shall  be  four  years  and  imtil  their 
suooesscHv  are  elected  and  qualified,  but  of  the  directors  now  in  office, 
Maria  L.  Myrick  and  C.  B.  Bellinger  shall  hold  a  term  of  one  year 
each;  H.  W.  Scott  and  Harriet  K.  McArthur,  a  term  of  two  years 
each;  F.  G.  Young  and  L.  B.  Gox,  a  term  of  three  years  each,  and 
James  R.  Robertson  and  J.  R.  Wilson  a  term  of  four  years  each.  The 
Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  elected 
directors  every  fourth  year  hereafter. 

The  election  of  directors  and  officers  shall  be  by  ballot  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  which  shall  be  held  at  Portland,  Oregon,  on 
the  third  Saturday  of  December,  in  each  year. 

All  vacancies  happening  in  the  office  of  director  shall  be  filled  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  members  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
vacant.  Vacancies  happening  in  any  other  office  may  be  filled  by  the 
remaining  directors  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  members. 
The  title  of  the  officers  making  these  articles  of  incorporation  are  as 
follows,  viz.:  H.  W.  Scott,  President;  F.  G.  Young,  Secretary;  L.  B. 
Cox,  Treasurer;  Maria  L.  Myrick,  Director;  Harriet  K.  McArthur, 
Director;  James  R  Robertson,  Director,  and  J.  R.  Wilson,  Director. 

ARTICLE  V. 

j.i  This  corporation  is  designed  to  have  a   membership  extending 

f  everywhere  throughout  the  State  of  Oregon,  but  its  principal  place  of 

1^  i  meetings  and  business  is  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  in  triplicate, 
i,  this  seventeenth  day  of  December,  1898. 

■V  H.  W.  SCOTT,  President. 

Ijl  F.  G.  YOUNG,  Secretary. 

1'^  L.  B.  COX,  Treasurer. 

!;  MARIA  L.  MYRICK,  Director. 

I;  HARRIET  K.  McARTHUR,  Director. 

JAMES  R  ROBERTSON,  Director. 

I  J.  R  WILSON,  Director. 


I 
I 
I  I 
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State  of  Oregon,  ) 

County  of  Multnomah,  j 

This  certifies  that  on  this  seventeenth  day  of  December,  1898,  before 
me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  said  County  and  State,  personally  ap- 
peared the  above-named  H.  W.  Scott,  Maria  L.  Myrick,  Harriet  K. 
McArthur,  F.  G.  Young,  James  R  Robertson,  J.  R.  Wilson  and  L.  B. 
Cox,  who  are  known  to  me  to  be  the  persons  who  subscribed  to  and 
executed  the  foregoing  articles  of  incorporation,  and  acknowledged 
to  me  that  they  executed  the  same  freely  and  voluntarily  for  the  uses 
and  purposes  therein  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my 
official  seal  the  day  and  year  last  above  written. 

WM.  L.  BREWSTER, 
[Seal.]  Notary  Public  for  Oregon. 

(10  ct.  Rev.  Stamp.) 

Thereupon,  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr. 
L.  B.  Cox,  to  wit : — 

Besolvedj  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  corporation  be,  and  it 
hereby  is,  authorized  and  empowered  to  frame  and  adopt  by-laws  for 
the  government  of  this  corjwration,  and  that  such  by-laws  as  the 
Board  may  frame  and  adopt  shall  stand  and  be  in  force  as  the  by-laws 
of  the  corporation  until  they  are  changed  by  a  vote  of  the  members  of 
this  Society,  as  may  be  provided  therein. 

Which  resolution  was  read,  and  Mr.  Cox  moved  its 
adoption,  wliich  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  upon 
being  put  to  a  vote,  unanimously  prevailed. 

Thereupon,  upon  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

H.  W.  SCOTT, 
Chairman  of  the  Meeting  for  Organization. 

George  H.  Himes,  Secretary. 
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SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  DIRECTORS 


TO  COMPLETK  THE 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


jl  Portland,  Oregon,  December  31,  1898. 

j'l  In  compliance  with  a  special  call  the  directors  of  the 

';  Society  met  at  2  :30  o'clock  p.  m.  at  the  chambers  of 

ji  United  States  District  Judge  C.  B.  Bellinger.     Messrs. 

|,  H.  W.  Scott,  C.  B.  Bellinger,  L.  B.  Cox,  J.  R.  Wilson, 

[  and  F.  G.  Young  were  present.     The  following  directors 

I  filed  assent  in  writing^  to  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  : 

I  T.  T.  Geer,  the  Governor  of  Oregon;    J.  H.  Ackerman, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;    Mrs.  Harriet  K. 

McArthur,  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Myrick,  James  R.  Robertson. 

Mr.  IT.  W.  Scott,  as  President  of  the  Society,  served 

as  chairman  of  the  Board. 

A  draft  of  by-laws  submitted  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Cox  was 
j  read,  and  then  taken  up  seriatim  for  adoption.     The  by- 

laws finally  adopted  were  as  follows  : — 

ARTICLE  I. 

,  I  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  membership  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  two  classes — active 
and  honorary.  Active  membership  shall  be  restricted  to  residents  of 
the  State  of  Oreg^on,  and  it  shall  be  known  as  annual  and  life  member- 
ships. Any  resident  of  Oretron  of  ^ood  character  may  become  a  mem- 
ber upon  subscribing  to  the  roll  of  membership  and  pay  in  j^  the  dues 
provided  by  these  by-law^s.    When  once  enrolled  as  an  annual  mem- 
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ber,  the  pei*t^oti  thus  beeoming-  Huob  sihaU  continue  Ui  be  a,  member, 
unless  and  until  his  or  her  najiie  may  he  stricken  from  the  roll  of 
memberHhip  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  membei-s  attending  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  nonpayment  of  due^,  or  other  violation  of 
these  by-lawa  or  of  the  rejfulaiions  of  the  Society,  or  in  case  such 
Ijertion  removes  permanently  from  the  Stat©  of  Oregron.  Life  mem- 
bership shall  continue  unless  and  until  the  name  of  such  member  \» 
strieken  from  the  roll  for  violation  of  the  by-laws  or  regulations  of 
the  Society  in  the  manner  above  provided.  Each  active  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  Hon- 
rary  memberBhip  shall  c4>D8ijat  of  persons  nonresideots  of  Oregon,  who 
are  distinguished  in  the  field  of  historical  research,  or  who  are  iden- 
tified with  the  history  of  Oreg-on*  and  have  manifested  a  helpful  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Society.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Direclora  at  any  regular  meetings,  and  ehall  hold  their 
raemberahip  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  They  shall  have  no  voice 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  IL 

The  duee  for  annual  membership  shall  be  $2.00  per  annum,  payable 
in  advance^  and  if  the  dues  for  any  year  are  delinquent  for  twelve 
months  the  member  owing  the  same  eball  forfeit  his  membership  and 
may,  by  vole  of  the  Society,  be  dropped  fi'oin  the  roll  of  meralHTship* 
If  a  member  la  at  any  time  dropped  for  such  cause  he  ahall  nut  be 
rei Dictated  except  upon  payment  of  all  arrears,  Fersons  may  become 
life  members  upon  the  payment  of  $2o,0i)  in  groea  within  one  year 
from  the  time  of  sig^ning  the  roll  of  memberships  and  if  not  eo  paid 
the  member  may  by  like  vote  be  dropx>ed  from  the  roll  of  member- 
ship at  thf*  end  of  the  year*  There  shall  be  furnished  i^acb  member  a 
eertilicate  of  membership  over  the  signatures  of  the  Fresident  and 
Secretary  and  the  seal  of  the  Society, 

ARTICLE  III. 

MKETINGS. 

In  Jiddition  to  the  annual  roeetinjf  of  the  members  x>rovided  for  by 
the  articles  of  incorporation,  a  special  meeting  shall  be  called  itt  any 
time  upon  the  oilier  of  the  Board  of  Dii^etors,  or  at  the  written 
requej^T.  of  twenty  members*.  The  Secretary  shall  mail  to  each  active 
member  of  the  Society  ten  days  prior  to  the  annual  or  any  special 
meeting  a  written  notification  of  the  meeting,  suiting  the  time  and 
place  of  the  meeting",  and,  if  a  sp^eelal  meeting,  its  object.  At  any 
meetin)£  twenty  members  shall  constitute  a  quortun. 
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The  Boftrd  of  Direoton  shall  meet  regularly  at  the  offioe  or  rooms 
of  the  Society  on  the  third  Satorday  of  December,  March,  June  and 
September  in  each  year.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be 
called  at  any  time  upon  the  written  request  of  the  President  or  of 
three  members  of  the  Board.  The  Secretary  shall  mail  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  five  days  prior  to  any  regular  or  special  meeting,  a 
written  notification  thereof,  stating  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting, 
and,  if  a  special  meeting,  its  object  Five  directors  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board. 

ARTICLE  rv. 

OBDIBB  OF  BUSINESS. 

At  each  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society  the  order  of  biisi- 
ness  shall  be  as  follows  :— 

L  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  previous 
meeting,  and  action  thereon. 

2.    Presentation  of  letters  and  other  communications,  and  action 


|i  thereon. 


3.  Reports  of  officers  and  committees,  and  action  thereon. 

4.  Election  of  directors  and  officers. 
6.    Miscellaneous  business. 

At  each  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  the  order  of  business 
shall  be  as  fbllows  :— 

L  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  and  action 
thereon. 

2.  Presentation  of  letters  and  other  communications,  and  action 
thereon. 

3.  Reports  of  officers  and  committees,  and  action  thereon. 

4.  Election  of  honorary  members. 

5.  Miscellaneous  business. 

ARTICLE  V. 

SEAL.. 

The  seal  of  the  Society  shall  be  an  impression  stamp  three  inches 
in  diameter,  with  such  device  in  the  center  as  may  be  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Around  the  margin  there  shall  be  inscribed  in 
the  upper  half  the  words,  "Oregon  Historical  Society  " ;  and  in  the 
lower  half  the  words,  "Incorporated  December  17,  1898." 

ARTICLE  VL 
SALARIES. 

No  officer  of  the  Society,  except  the  Secretary,  shall  receive  any 
salary  or  general  compensation  by  virtue  of  his  office,  but  for  any 
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Hjiecial  service  rendered  or  expeosf  incarreti  b^v  any  otHcer  on  behalf 
of  the  Soc^iety  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Boaitl  of  Directors,  the 
liotti-d  may  make  iiueh  allowance  a»  to  it  may  nevm  juat  iind  pfoper 
under  the  eii^cumstancea.  The  Secretary,  and  auch  asuistant**  as  may 
be  allowed  him  by  the  Boai'tl,  ahuM  receive  such  (Kunpensation  as$  may 
be  proscribed  and  allowed  by  the  Uourd. 

AKTICLE  VIL 

The  President  shall  preflide  at  all  meetlogB  of  the  Board  of  Direo- 
tors  and  of  the  members.  He  shall  not  be  deprived  of  his  vote  by  rear 
aon  of  bis  office*  He  shall  si§rn  certificates  of  membership  and  all 
other  papers  pertaining-  to  the  So«jiet>'  to  which  his  signature  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Presidenti  or  bia  inability  to  act.  the  Vice- 
President  shall  poescHB  all  bis  powers*  and  discharg-e  all  his  duties. 

Should  botb  the  President  and  Vice-President  be  absent  from  any 
raeetiniF  of  the  members  or  directors,  thoao  present  at  the  meetings 
may  choose  a  chairman  pj*i»  tmth 

ARTICLE  VIIL 

SECRETARY. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  book  for  the  enrollment  of  memberst  in 
which  shall  be  entered  the  name  and  poeloffiee  address  of  each  mem* 
iier»  and  The  atldres&i  so  given  shall  be  taken  and  deemetl  to  be  the  ad- 
dress of  the  member  for  the  receipt  of  notices  of  meetings  and  for  all 
other  puri>oses  connected  with  the  Society,  until  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives from  the  member  written  notice  of  a  change  of  address. 

He  nhall  l>e  the  custodian  of  the  seal  of  the  Society,  and  shall  affix 
it  to  each  cerfcifioate  of  membership  issued,  and  to  such  other  papers 
as  may  be  proper  or  desirable* 

He  ehflill  make  and  preserve  a  full  and  correct  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  all  meeting  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
to  be  entered  in  his  reconl  book  in  chronolog-ie^al  order,  and  such 
records  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of 
the  Society. 

He  shall  conduct  for  the  Society  all  its  correspondence,  shall  keep 
for  it  impression  copies  of  all  letters  written  by  him  officially,  and 
preserve  for  It  all  letters  and  other  communications  received  by  him 
officlany. 

He  shall  have  cban^  under  the  Board  of  Directors  of  all  the  books, 
manuscripti  and  other  collections  of  the  Society,  and  shall  keep  a  cata- 
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logue  of  the  same,  together  with  all  additions  made  during  his  official 
term.  He  shall  also  keep  a  record  of  all  donations  and  purchases,  and 
enter  therein  the  name  of  the  donor  or  vendor,  the  date  of  the  gift  or 
purchase  and  in  case  of  purchases  the  price  paid,  and  the  name  or 
description  of  the  collection,  book,  manuscript,  or  article  donated  or 
purchased. 

He  shall  have  the  supervision  and  control,  under  the  Board  of 
Directors,  of  the  library,  museum,  and  other  places  of  deposit  of  the 
collections  or  publications  of  the  Society,  and  shall  arrange  and  pre- 
serve the  same  in  an  orderly  and  well-disposed  manner.  He  shall 
keep  all  original  manuscripts  and  other  articles  of  exceptional  vahie 
in  a  locked  vault,  secure  from  fire  and  burglars,  to  be  provided  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  edit  and  supervise,  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of 

1 1  the  Board  of  Directors,  all  publications  of  the  Society,  direct  the 

literary  exchanges,  and  shall  write  out  and  cause  to  be  published  in 

j  one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  of  Portland   the  proceedinfrs  or  a 

!i  synopsis  thereof,  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board  of 

Directors. 
ij  -He  shall  collect  all  moneys  of  the  Society  arising  from  gifts,  sales 

of  duplicates,  annual  dues,  life  membership  fees,  sales  of  publications, 
and  other  sources,  and  every  month  shall  transmit  to  the  Treasurer  all 
such  moneys,  taking  and  filing  for  reference  the  Treasurer's  receipts 
therefor,  and  certifying  the  same  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

He  shall  certify  to  the  Treasurer  with  his  warrant,  wherein  shall 
be  set  forth  particularly  the  ground  on  which  it  is  drawn,  all  just  and 
proper  claims  against  the  Society  for  property  acquired  or  services 
rendered. 

He  shall  have  authority,  with  the  ai)proval  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  to  en^'-age  from  time  to  time,  such  assistants  as  may  be 
required  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  entrusted 
to  him,  at  such  rates  of  compensation  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board. 

He  shall  be  reimbursed  for  all  necessary  traveling  ex])enst's  of 
himself  or  his  assistants  in  the  service  of  the  Society,  and  for  sucli 
contingent  expenses  of  his  office  as  may  be  approved  and  allowed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  from  time  to  time. 

He  shall  make  and  submit  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  a 
full  and  detailed  report  of  the  library  and  of  all  matters  under  his 
care  or  siij)ervision,  and  shall  submit  from  time  to  time  such  special 
reports  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  Society  or  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

He  shall  secure  and  preserve  narratives  and  records  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Oregon  Territory,  both  biographical  and  descriptive  of  the 
scenes,    incidents  and   conditions   relative   to  the  settlement  of   the 
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country  within  the  experience  of  the  Darratoraj  and  he  shall  gather 
and  preserve  the  Intlian  traditions  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Pat^ifio 
Northwest  prior  to  white  sett]**ment* 

He  shall  ha%'"e  and  exercise  snch  other  powers  and  diaohar^^  such 
other  duties,  not  iccousistent  herewith^  as  may  at  any  time  be  re- 
quii-etl  of  him  by  the  Society  or  the  Board  of  Directors, 

He  shall  ii^ive  to  the  Society  a  satiBfaetory  bond>  in  «ui!h  ttura  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  prescrib©,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties,  for  the  accounting  and  paying^over  of  all  moneys  of  the  So*.nety 
coming  into  his  hands,  apd  for  the  faithful  preservation  of  property  of 
every  kind  belooging  to  the  Society  in  hiB  care  or  under  his  controL 

iVRTICLE  IX. 

TREASURER, 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  be  the  custodian  of  all  the  moneys 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  deposit  the  same  in  some  hank  to  he  flesig- 
nated  by  the  Board  of  Directoiis^  He  shall  pay  such  wari^ants  as  may 
be  dmwn  on  him  from  time  to  time,  signed  by  the  President  and  See* 
i-etary.  He  shall  make  to  each  annual  meeting  of  the  members,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  a 
full  and  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  showing  all 
his  reoetpts  and  disbursements,  and  shall  submit  to  each  regular 
tuaetlii^  of  the  Board  of  Directors  u  summary  statement,  showing  his 
reeeipte  and  disbui'sements  since  the  last  previous  statemeDt*  and  the 
balance  remaining  on  hand.  He  shall  give  to  the  ScK^iety  a  satis- 
factory bond  in  such  sum  as  the  Boai*d  of  Director  shall  prescribe, 
for  the  faithful  discharge  oi  his  duties  and  the  payment  to  his  suc- 
cessor of  all  sums  of  money  coming  to  hia  hands  and  not  properly 
expended  during  bis  term  of  office. 

ARTR'Lt:  X. 

AtTDITING  COMMITTEE- 

There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  at  each  annual  meeting 
of  the  membem  of  the  Society  an  Auditing  Committee  of  three  loem- 
hers,  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  next  annual  meeting  and  until 
their  successors  are  aprsointed,  whose  diity  shall  be  to  examine  and 
reptjrt  iip>on  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  which  rejjort 
shall  be  presented  to  the  annual  meeting^  and  al  such  other  times  as 
the  tloard  of  Directors  may  order.  The  Treasurer  shall  submit  to 
such  committee  Ave  days  before  the  annual  meeting  at  which  the 
committee  is  to  rejwrtn  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  ordered  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  all  of  his  iKJoks  and  papers  showing  or  having 
relation,  to  the  dnances  of  the  Society  in  his  hands. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 


- 1  COMMrrTEB  ON  IfBMOBIALS. 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  each  year  there 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  from  the  number  of  directors  a 
committee  of  three  persons,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  Such  committee 
shall  be  designated  and  known  as  the  Committee  on  Memorials,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
to  select,  identify  and  mark  with  suitably  inscribed  permanent  monu- 
ments such  places  of  historical  interest  in  the  State  of  Oregon  as  may 
seem  worthy  of  such  identification.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said 
committee  to  ascertain  and  apply  the  Indian  names  of  mountains, 
streams  and  localities  in  Oregon,  and  the  interpretations  and  signifi- 
cations of  the  same.  The  expenses  and  proper  charges  of  the  com- 
mittee incurred  in  the  perfbrmanoe  of  their  duties  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  Xn. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended,  repealed,  or  added  to  at  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  or  special  meeting 
called  for  such  purpose,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present ; 
prcfvided,  written  notice  of  such  change  is  filed  with  the  Secretary  for 
ten  days  prior  to  such  meeting;  but,  provide  furthtr^  that  any  such 
change  may  be  made  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present 
without  8U(di  notice. 

The  following  resolution,  ordering  the  publication  of 
a  pamphlet  of  the  nature  of  a  prospectus  of  the  Society, 
was  adopted : — 

Eemlved,  That  the  Secretary  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and 
directed  to  publish  such  a  number  of  pamphlets  as  in  his  judgment 
may  be  advisable  in  aid  of  his  work,  setting  forth  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration and  by-laws  of  this  Society,  and  a  succinct  statement  of  its 
purposes  and  the  work  now  in  contemplation,  with  a  request  for  aid 
in  the  way  of  memberships,  the  donation  of  historical  or  other  mate- 
rial germane  to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  such  other  matter  as 
may  be  deemed  helpful  in  the  attracting  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
Society  and  its  work ;  and  that  said  pamphlets  when  printed  be  gen- 
erally distributed  throughout  the  State. 
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The  fallowing  resolution,  pertaining  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Cleorge  H.  Himes  as  Assistant  Secretary j 
was  also  adopted  :• — 

RiMjlved,  That  lb©  Secretary  be,  and  he  hereby  Is,  authorized  and 
directed  to  employ  ae  an  assistant  George  H^  Htmes^  of  PoKlaudt  upon 
such  terms  as  he  may  be  able  to  arrang-e,  and  siibjectr  to  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  that  ttaid  Himes  be  direct^ed  to  pixK'eed 
and  make  an  immediate  canvass  for  tnembershipa  In  the  Society,  and 
for  the  collection  by  gift  of  materials  germane  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Society, 

The  Board  adopted  the  following  resolution  having 
reference  to  the  advisability  of  directors  visiting  the 
Legislature  i  the  purpose  of  acquaintiog  it  with  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  Society  with  the  view  of 
inducing  the  Legislature  to  grant  aid  to  the  Society  : 

IkmlrciJ^  That  thia  Boai*d,  or  as  many  members  thereof  as  may  be 
able  to  act,  do  attend  the  approach ing^  meeting-  of  the  Lei^'iulattve  Aft- 
tjerably  of  this  State,  at  Salem,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  8a id 
body  the  work  and  purposes  of  this  Society,  and  endeavoring  to  secure 
from  the  State  such  aid  as  th**  Legwlative  Assembly  may  be  inclined 
to  fcrant. 

The  following  resolution  designating  the  bank  that 
shall  be  the  depositoiy  of  the  moneys  of  the  Society  was 
adopted  i — 

Uesfdmd,  That  the  bank  of  Ladd  &  Tilton,  in  the  City  of  Portland 
be,  and  the  same  herebj  iB^  designated  an  the  depository  of  the  moneys 
belonging  to  the  Society, 

On  motion  the  bonds  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
were  fixed  at  $6^000  each. 

Mrs.   McArthur,  Mrs.  My  rick   and   Professor   Wilson 
were,  by  motion,  named  as  the  committee  to  recommend 
a  device  for  the  seal  of  the  Society, 
On  motion  the  Board  adjunrned, 

F.  G.  YOUNG, 

Secretary, 
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QUARTERI.Y  MEETINGS 

OP  THE 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Chambers  of  United  States  District  Judge,  I 

Portland,  Oregon,  March  18,  1899.  ) 

The  Board  of  Directors  convened,  with  President  II. 
W.  Scott  in  the  chair. 

The  directors  present  were:  Messrs.  H.  W.  Scott,  C. 
B.  Bellinger,  L.  B.  Cox,  J.  R.  Wilson,  James  R.  Rob- 
ertson, F.  G.  Young. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

On  motion  the  matter  of  securing  certain  Oregoniana 
was  referred  to  the  Secretary. 

The  report  of  George  H.  Himes,  Assistant  Secretary, 
showed  $407  collected  as  membership  fees,  and  a  total 
of  one  hundred  and  two  members,  about  one-half  the 
nuin])er  being  life  members.  He  also  reported  as  his 
plan  that  he  had  sought  to  induce  representative  citizens 
to  become  members  rather  than  to  make  an  exhaustive 
canvass  of  any  locality. 

Tlie  Treasurer,  Mr.  L.  B.  Cox,  submitted  his  report 
for  the  (juarter.      [See  Appendix  A.] 

The  Treasurer,  to  whom  had  been  delegated  tlie  matter 
of  effecting  an  agreement  with  Mr.  (Jeorge  H.  Himes  as 
Assistant  Secretary,  reported  that  he  had  tem])orarily 
concluded  an  arrangement  witli  Mr.  Tlimes  for  his  ser- 
vices at  $115  a  month,  and  expenses  wliile  out  of  tlie  city. 
On  motion  this  action  of  the  Treasurer  was  rati  lied. 
Tlie  Secretary  was  authorized  to  continue  this  contract 
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with  Mi\  Ilimes,  but  with  the  toriut?  of  $100  a  nioiitlK 

It  was  resolved  that  it  be  the  sense  of  the  Board  that 
it  may  elect  as  many  as  ten  honorary  members  any  year* 
The  persons  then  nominated  and  elected  as  honorary 
members  were;  Mrs.  Velina  P.  Molson,  Colonel  James 
K,  Kelly,  Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  Lyon 
G.  Tyler,  Professor  John  Fiske. 

It  was  resolved  that  no  part  of  the  appropriation  by 
the  State  Legislature  to  this  Society  be  used  for  defray- 
ing current  expenses.  It  was  suggested  that  warrants 
be  so  drawn  as  to  designate  the  fund  against  which  they 
are  drawn. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  different  lines  of  historical 
work  begun  at  the  State  University  prior  t-o  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Society,  which  would  now*  devolve  upon  it 
to  prosecute,  lie  was  authorised  to  proceed  with  his 
work  on  the  Wyeth  papers.  Activity  with  the  **  Semi- 
centennial Papers**  was  to  bo  deferred  until* after  the 
June  meeting. 

It  wms  resolved  that  the  President  be  authorised  to 
secure  rooms  at  the  City  Hall  for  the  collections  of  the 
Society,  provided  no  rental  charge  be  demanded  for 
them. 

On  motion  the  sum  of  |200  ^vas  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  purchase  of  such  books  as  in 
his  judgment  will  be  valuable  among  the  collections  of 
the  Society.  The  Assistant  Secretary  w^as  instructed  to 
investigate  an  off*er  of  a  file  of  the  Oregon  Argus. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Provident  be  instructed  to 
secure  title  to  the  papers  of  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  from 
his  heirs,  and  to  secure  their  possession  from  those  who 
at  present  hold  them. 

On  motion  the  Board  adjourned, 

F.  G,  YOUNG, 

Secretary. 


u.  a,—  X 
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Chambers  of  United  States  District  Judge, 

Portland,  Oregon,  June  17,  1899. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  in  its  second  regular  quar- 
terly meeting  at  the  office  of  United  States  District 
Judge  C.  B.  Bellinger. 

The  directors  present  were  :  H.  W.  Scott,  C.  B.  Bel- 
linger, L.  B.  Cox,  J.  R.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Harriet  K.  Mc- 
Arthur,  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Myrick,  F.  G.  Young. 

President  Scott  reported  the  result  of  his  efforts  to 
secure  possession  of  the  McLoughlin  papers.  He  was 
requested  by  the  Board  to  continue  his  efforts  towards 
accomplishing  this  purpose. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  report  for  the  last  quar- 
ter.    [See  Appendix  A.] 

A  discussson  of  the  interpretation  of  the  contract  of 
the  Board  with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Himes,  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  Himes  was  allowed  $20  as  rent  for  the  use 
of  his  office  as  the  depository  of  the  collections  of  tlie 
Society.  It  was  ordered  that  his  reports  cover  periods 
corresponding  with  calendar  months,  and  that  the  war- 
rants issued  for  liis  salary  be  amended  so  as  to  include 
successive  calendar  months  as  the  period  for  wliich  lie  is 
to  receive  tlie  stipulated  monthly  payment. 

The  committee  on  the  selection  of  a  seal  for  the  So- 
ciety in  its  report  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  design 
in  the  medal  struck  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition, 
whicli  is  a  representation  of  the  liead  and  bust  of  Thomas 
Jell'erson  ;  and  that  the  words  ''Oregon  Historical  So- 
ciety, Incorporated  December  17,  1898,"  be  placed  around 
the  outside  of  tliis  design  to  complete  the  device  of  tlie 
seal . 
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It  was  ordered  that  the  impers  prepared  for  the  * 'Semi- 
Centennial  History  of  Oregon''  be  referred  to  a.  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and 
Seeretary,  wlio  shall  pass  upon  the  fitness  for  publica- 
tion of  »ucli  papers. 
Adjourned, 

F,  G,  YOUNG, 

Secretary, 


Chamberh  of  United  States  District  Judge,      } 
Portland,  Oregon,  September  16,  1899.  ( 

The  third  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  was  called 
to  order  by  President  Scott. 

Directors  Scott,  Bellinger,  Cox,  Wilson,  Robertson  and 
Young  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and 
approved,  A  letter  from  the  Native  Son  Publication 
Company  was  read  and  referred  to  the  committee  having 
the  publications  in  charge*  A  letter  from  Mr*  William 
Cliance  submitting  a  proposition  in  which  he  offered  his 
services  for  a  consideration  as  a  collector  of  the  Indian 
names  of  streams  and  other  natural  features  of  the 
western  counties  of  Oregon.  He  proposed  to  collect  and 
identify  the  legends  and  Indian  lore  generally  of  this 
region,  Messrs.  Cox  and  Scott  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  which  the  matter  was  referred.  Mr.  Scott  re- 
ported progress  in  the  prosecution  of  his  search  for  the 
McLoughlin  papers. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  quarter  wms  re- 
ceived and  filed.      [See  Appendix  A.] 

The  activities  of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary 
were  also  reported. 
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Mr.  Cox,  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  was  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  rooms 
in  the  City  Hall  for  arranging  and  filing  the  collections 
of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Wilson  reported  on  the  finding  of  the  manuscript 
of  a  Dr.  Scouler  containing  data  of  Oregon  history  cov- 
ering the  early  part  of  the  third  decade  of  this  century. 

Mr.  Cox  was  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  for  the 
making  of  the  seal. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  prepare  a  programme 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society  in 
December,  and  instructed  to  secure  Mr.  Silas  B.  Smith, 
if  possible,  to  present  his  reminiscences  of  the  beginnings 
in  Oregon. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  State  University  be 
reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
work  on  the  Wy^th  papers  since  the  organization  of  the 
Society.     The  account  amounted  to  $40.54. 

The  resolution  adopted  at  a  previous  meeting  reserving 
the  funds  obtained  by  the  appropriation  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature was  temporarily  suspended. 

The  matter  of  a  general  collection  of  reminiscences  was 
referred  to  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  publications. 

Adjourned. 

F.  G.  YOUNG, 

Secretary. 


Rooms  of  Historical  Society,  City  Hall,      ( 
Portland,  Oregon,  December  16,  1899.  S 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  (the  proceedings  of  which  are 
given  below),  tlie  Directors  met. 

Present:  Directors  Scott,  Bellinger,  Geer,  Cox,  Mrs. 
McArthur,  Mrs.  Myrick,  Robertson  and  Young. 
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The  Presideat  reported  result  of  correspondence  for 
the  McLoughlin  papers,  and  was  i-equested  to  make  in- 
quiries of  our  Consul-General  at  Loudon  relative  to  the 
possibility  of  securing  the  original  or  copies  of  tlie  offi- 
cial papers  of  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  as  chief  factor  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company - 

Mr,  L.  B,  Cox,  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the  matter 
of  having  the  seal  made,  reported  as  follows  : — 

Ttt  thf  Prrmtknf  and  Board  of  Dirrctors  of  the  Ofefjfm  Ilhtorknl  Sockty: 
The  underBignecli  liB  a  committee  appointed  to  have  made  a  seal 
and  a  die  for  a  lHx>kpIate  for  the  Stx^ety*  the  dame  to  be  modeled 
from  the  fact*  and  revei'se,  reHpeotively,  of  the  Levels  and  Clark  medal 
giveti  to  the  Society  by  W.  B.  Ayep,  Elsq.,  with  i^eroll  added ^  begs  to 
report  that  h©  entered  into  a  contract  with  Wihiam  Klumpp  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  seal  at  the  price  of  Ifj0»  and  for  the  manufat^ture  of  a 
dio  for  the  Ixwkplate  at  thu  price  of  $2iL  The  seal  wai*  comjdeted 
according"  to  contract  and  haa  been  delivered  to  me  on  behalf  of  the 
Society* 

In  makiny'  a  contract  for  the  die  T  did  not^  in  the  first  instance, 
have  in  contemplation  encircHng  the  die  with  a  scroll  relative  to  the 
organization  of  the  Society^  but  after  conference  with  the  President^ 
it  was  deemed  tK^st  to  have  thitj  aildltioa  made  to  the  die,  and  for  the 
increased  work  Mr,  Klumpp  charged  J1<J  a*lditiouali  which  I  tig^reed 
on  behali  ol  ihe  Sw^iety  U>  jmy.  The  die  was  tendered  in  the  form  of 
a  wood  cut  which  Mr.  Klumpp  inf*iats  ia  all  that  the  nature  of  his  em- 
ploy me  ut  called  for,  and  that  the  proper  courae  would  be  to  have  an 
electtxjtype  made  from  thla  wood  euL  This  electrotype  has  been 
made  at  my  inataoce  at  the  cost  of  $IA^\^  and  the  same,  togfcther  with 
the  die  and  seaU  are  herewith  presented  to  the  Bcmrd  for  approval. 
The  contract  made  ivith  Mr.  Klumpp  is  hereto  attached* 
UenpectfuMy  submitted, 

L,  B,  COX, 
Committer 


His  action  was  approvetl  and  the  bill  incurred  hy  it 
ordered  paid, 

A  vot€  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  W.  B,  Ayer  for  the 
niednl  gi%*eii  to  the  Society  by  him,  and  n  wax  impression 
of  the  seal  was  presented  to  him  with  the  compliments 
of  the  Board. 
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The  committee  on  the  equipment  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  reported  as  follows : — 

Tb  (he  Presidtnt  and  Board  of  Directors  of  (he  Oregon  Huiorkal  Society: 
The  undersized,  as  a  eominittee  authorized  with  the  aid  and 
aasistance  of  George  H.  Himes,  Assistant  Secretary  of  this  Society,  to 
furnish  and  equip  the  rooms  set  apart  to  the  Society  in  the  City  Hall, 
begs  leave  to  report  that  he  contracted  with  George  W.  Gordon  for 
the  construction  of  three  long  tables  f6r  the  reception  of  show  cases, 
for  the  manufacture  of  shelves  and  pigeon-holes  for  the  vault,  and  the 
construction  of  racks  for  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  that  he  conr 
tracted  with  Dixon,  Borgenson  &  Company  for  the  manufacture  of 
three  long  show  cases  for  the  reception  and  display  of  historical 
relics,  etc. 

Propositions  fbr  the  tables,  pigeon-holes,  shelving  and  racks  were 
submitted  to  competitive  bids,  and  that  of  George  W.  Gordon,  being 
for  the  sum  of  $85,  was  the  best  oifer  made.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
establishment  in  the  City  of  Portland  capable  of  providing  such  show 
oases  as  we  required  except  that  of  Dixon,  Borgenson  &  Company, 
and  consequently  it  was  impracticable  to  take  competitive  bids  on 
this  work.  This  establishment,  however,  offered  to  put  in  the  cases 
complete  for  the  sum  of  $114,  which  they  represented  to  be  a  discount 
of  seven  per  cent,  from  their  usual  prices,  which  discount  was  made 
in  consideration  of  the  character  and  work  of  the  Society. 

The  equipment  above  mentioned  is  in  place  and  is  submitted  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L,  B.  COX, 
Committee. 

The  work  of  the  committee  was  approved  and  the  bill 
ordered  paid.  Tlie  racks  for  holding  the  copies  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Pioneer  Association  were  ordered 
paid  for. 

The  following  resolutions  pertaining  to  immediate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Memorials,  to 
the  publication  of  a  quarterly  journal  by  the  Secretary, 
to  the  procuring  of  a  stock  certificate  book,  were 
passed : — 

Bcsolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Memorials  do  proceed  as  soon  as 
practicable  and  locate  the  sites  of  the  following?  s^wts  of  historic  in- 
terest in  this  State,  viz.:    The  site  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  enoumiv 
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ment  near  Astoria  in  the  winter  of  l^(>5-t>;  ihe  site  of  Fort  Astor^  after- 
wards cjilled  Fort  Geori^'e;  the  site  of  the  Capital  Building  t>f  the  Pro- 
visional (iovernraeni  of  thw  Oregon  Territory  at  Oregon  City;  the  site 
of  the  battlefield  in  the  Yakima  war  in  which  the  Indian  chief  Peu- 
Peu-MoX'Mox  wan  killed;  and  that  the  committee  ereetuiKin  eaeheite 
a  «tone  monument  apprapriately  inscribed^  e4>mmemorative  of  the 
hitftory  of  the  ^lo%,  The  comiaittee  shall  take  and  reduce  to  writing 
the  evidence  upon  which  it  act#  in  identifying  any  and  all  of  ijuch 
spots  and  report  the  aarae  to  this  Board  before  the  monuments  are 
erected. 

The  committee  is  also  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  safely 
and  securely  enclose  and  protect  with  an  iron  railing  or  guard  the 
salt  cairns  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  on  Clatsop  Beach,  provided  such  action 
is  not  taken  by  the  organization  known  as  the  Native  Sone  of  OregoiH 
which  is  undei'atood  to  have  the  matter  under  consideration. 

The  committee  is  further  directed  to  affix  a  metal  plate,  suitably 
inscribed,  ujjon  the  old  frame  build  inn:  at  Salein  in  which  the  sessions 
of  the  Const Itutioiml  Convention  of  Wu  were  held,  commemorative 
of  its  history. 

Itrstolred,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  there  should  be 
published  by  the  Oregon  Histoi^lcal  Society,  and  imder  the  direction 
and  management  of  the  Secretary,  a  quarterly  mafi-azine  for  the  pub- 
lication of  historical  matter  g^eno&ne  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  Si> 
ciety  wiw  orgaDiKcd;  that  the  ptiblication  should  begin  with  the  new 
year,  and  the  magazloe  be  sold  on  an  annual  sulwcriptkm  price  of 
$L1XJ,  or  thirlj -live  cents  per  single  copy. 

HfUftlved^  That  the  Secretary  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and 
directed  to  pi'ocure  a  stock  certificate  book,  and  to  issue  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  a  certificate  of  membership. 


On  motion  the  Board  adjourned. 


F,  Q,  YOUNO, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Rooms  of  Historical  Society,  City  Hall, 

Portland,  Oregon,  December  16,  1899 


.\ 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Scott.  He  said :  "I  have  no  formal  address  for 
this  occasion ;  but  I  have  to  say  that  I  think  the  work 
of  the  Society  for  the  past  year  shows  good  results.  It 
will  be  laid  before  you  through  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Treasurer.  The  materials  of  history  that 
have  been  collected  during  the  past  year  are  before  you 
and  invite  your  examination.  We  think  we  are  able  to 
show  for  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  this  Society  excel- 
lent results.  Yet  we  are  only  on  the  threshhold  of  the 
work  before  us.  We  have  proceeded  far  enough  to  get 
some  view  of  what  may  be  accomplished ;  we  invite 
your  attention  to  tlie  work  already  acliieved,  and  we  ask 
your  co-operation  in  pursuing  it. 

**  Large  materials  for  the  liistory  of  Oregon  and  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  lie  before  us.  We  luive  gone  far 
enough  to  get  some  glimpse  of  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  work  we  have  undertaken,  and  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  pursuing  it.  Our  collections  thus  far  include 
many  tilings  rare  and  valuable  ;  our  publications,  though 
as  yet  not  numerous,  have  won  favorable  notice  from  the 
historical  societies  and  from  the  press  of  the  country. 

''  In  what  we  have  already  accomplished  we  have  war- 
rant for  continuation  of  effort  and  increase  of  efiort.  I 
ask  your  attention  to  the  reports,  and  invite  you  to  in- 
s]3ect  the  collection  of  material  before  you.    The  Society, 
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I  may  confidently  say,  through  the  work  of  this  first  year, 
not  only  justifies  its  existence  but  proves  that  the  work 
it  has  undertaken  should  be  prosecuted  with  new  ardor. 
We  could  have  done  more  had  we  begun  sooner ;  for 
there  is  loss  of  original  material  every  year.  We  hope 
from  this  time  forward  to  collect  and  husband  the  soui'ces 
of  our  history — a  work  deferred  too  long/' 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  for  organization  were  then 
read  and  approved.  The  President  then  called  for  the 
Secretary's  report.      [See  Appendix  B,] 

On  motion  this  repoit  was  received  and  ordered  placed 
un  file. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  then  read,  [See  Ap- 
pendix A,] 

It  was  moved  by  Geo,  H.  Williams,  and  duly  sec- 
onded, that  J  inasmuch  as  the  report  of  the  Treasurer, 
Just  read,  had  been  submitted  to  Mr,  Charles  E.  Lodd 
and  had  by  hira  been  examined  and  verified  and  found 
to  be  correct,  and  he  having  reported  the  same  in  writ- 
ing to  this  meeting, — 

Remhrd^  That  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  be  accepted  and  ai>- 
proved^  that  he  be  diseharg^ed  from  further  reapOD^ibility  bm  such 
Tretuiurer,  and  Ihtit  the  bonds  given  by  him  be  exonerated. 

It  was  moved  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot 
of  the  Society  for  the  election  of  the  retiring  directors, 
Mrs.  Maria  L,  My  rick  and  Judge  C,  B,  Bellinger,  as 
directors  to  succeed  themselves.  The  vote  was  unani- 
mous. By  the  same  mode  of  procedure,  and  by  sepa- 
rate votes,  Hon.  H.  W,  Scott  was  re-elected  President, 
Judge  C*  B.  Bellinger  was  re-elected  Vice-President,  and 
F,  G,  Young  was  re-elected  Secretary.  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Ladil  was  also,  througJi  this  form  of  procedure  and 
unanimous  vote,  elected  Treasurer.     The  retiring  Troas- 
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urer,  Mr.  L.  B.  Coz,  suggested  this  action.  The  yalue 
of  the  services  of  Mr.  Cox  to  the  Society  was  com- 
mented upon  by  the  President. 

Amendments  to  Articles  II  and  XI  of  the  by-laws 
were  presented  by  Mt.  Cox.  By  unanimous  consent  the 
requirement  of  ten  days'  filing  was  waived  and  the 
amendments  were  voted.  The  amendments  were  as 
follows : — 

Article  II  was  amended  by  inserting  the  words:  ''or  in  annual 
installments  of  five  dollars,"  after  the  words,  ''Persons  may  become 
life  members  upon  payment  of  twenty  dollars  in  gross  within  one  year 
from  the  time  of  signing  the  roU  of  membership." 

Article  XI  was  amended  by  substituting  the  word  "members"  for 
the  words  "number  of  directors." 

Leave  was  granted  the  President  to  file  appointments 
for  Committee  on  Memorials  and  for  Auditing  Com- 
mittee when  he  deemed  it  advisable. 

The  next  order  was  the  address  of  meeting  by  Mr.  Silas 
B.  Smith,  of  Astoria,  son  of  Solomon  Howard  Smith  of 
the  first  Wyeth  expedition,  1832-3.  [See  Appendix  C] 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Smith  for  his  very 
excellent  address,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  requested  for 
publication. 

The  Hon.  John  Minto,  of  Salem,  urged  it  upon  the 
Society  that  it  send  greetings  to  the  organization  having 
in  charge  California's  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  lier 
admission  to  Statehood,  and  make  overtures  for  fraternal 
relations.     It  was  so  ordered. 

Adjourned. 

F.  G.  YOUNG, 

Secretary . 


^>^i 
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QUARTERLY  AND  ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE 
TREASURER. 

Portland,  Oregon,  March  18, 1899. 
To  the  Bfxtrd  of  I>i  recto  ra  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society: 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  report  of  the  finances 
of  the  Society  for  the  quarter  ending  this  day:— 


Date. 

Jan.  25- 
Feb.  23- 
Mar.  lo. 


Fob.  «. 
Feb.  7- 
Ft»b.  7- 
Feb.  7. 
Fet).  23. 
Mar.  15. 
Mar.  15- 


Amount. 


To  cHKh  received  ftx)m  Pmf.  F.  G.  Young ' $ 

To  cHsli  recciv€Hi  from  I*rof.  F.  (4.  Young.. 
To  cnHh  received  from  Prof.  F.  (4.  Young- 
Total 

PKR  CONTRA 

By  cjish  to  George  H.  llinieB. 

By  cash  to  Irwin-Hodson  Comiiany 

By  cash  to  F.  G.  Young 

By  cash  to  L.  B.  Cox 

By  ca«h  to  (ieorge  H.  Hiines. 
By  cash  to  (tcorge  H.  I  limes. 
By  cash  to  George  H.  Hlmes. 

Balance  on  hand 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  B.  COX,  Treasurer. 


100  00 
100  00 
207  00 

407  00 


878  12 
33  88 


Portland,  Oregon,  June  16,  1899. 
I'he  Board  of  J )i rectors  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society: 

(iENTLEMEN:    I  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Treasurer  for  the 
last  quarter:  — 


Date. 

Mar.   8--   Balance  as  ix»r  stntement 

June  1—  To  cash  from  8tate  Treasurer- 


Amount. 


Total - 


PKR  CONTRA. 

Mar.  20--  By  amount  paid  for  books 

May  IS.-  By  amount  piild  for  books 

June  5--  By  amount  paid  for  books 

June  5--  By  printing 


I 


Balance  in  treasury . 


HELD  IN  SUSPRNHB. 


April  7.     Check  of  (4eorge  H.  Himes.. 
May    «..    i'het^k  of  GoorKe  II.  Illmes- 

Totiil 


8  75 
12  42 
22  50 
20  00 


$         3888 
I       8.000  00 

$    3,063  88 


58  87 


9    2,975  21 


$       197  00 

123  00 


820  00 


l^espectfully  submitted,- 


L.  B.  COX,  Treasurer. 
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Portland,  Oregon,  September  16,  1809. 
The  Board  qflHrecUm  qfthe  Oregon  Higtorical  Society: 

Gentlemen:    I  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Treasurer  for  the 
last  quarter:— 


Bate. 


JnneKL- 
Aug.  98.. 


From  Whom  Reoelved. 


Balance  as  per  statement... 
To  cash  from  Secretary 


Total. 


Amoiint. 


I    2,975  81 
614  00 


f    8,480  31 


DIBBURSfiMENTB. 


~^im:  I 

Jo  nc  2^.  I 
July  II 
July  J> 
July  20 
July  ^_- 
July  a)., 

Aug.H- 

Kit 

pUU-- 


Fot  What  Purpoee. 


By  ntTitiitnt  \mh\  for  stationery  < 

Aiifiimiil  i:»iilil  f'lr  books ^^.,^^^ 

Amiiniit  tiiild  St'crolftiT -" 

PnkI  fitv  \tr\ut\i\K 

VtiUi  fktr  pHiillug -.. 

Aini'unt  pftild  for  hi^akR.     ....... 

Anjinint  pHlU  Cor  tiouks^ 

StnliiJMrry    ....  . ..,_ 

Ani'iUMt  Jill  hi  Sj'rn^tnry  ^   .   .  _. 
AiiM^nnt  I'UmE  i'ni  \n»i\jiplmim 

Ainourtt  imUl  Utr  pHutiqp- 
AtnouTit  jiffiliil  sr'rrii^Uiry 
Aiuuuiit  piklil  for  prlntll 


AtnouTit  jiffiliil  sr'rrii^Uiry  ^ 
Aiuuuiit  piklil  for  printings. 
Amount  paid  Ai^Ht&nt  Saci 


Amount  paid  H«crt>(ary  . 
Amoaul  paid  forbooks^ 


!retai7^^ 


Ttotttl 

Balance  with  Treasurer  _.^ 


Amount. 


820 
IT7» 
U  a& 

40  00 
5  40 

mm 

m  13 

]  35 
e&4 
15^ 

41  20 
10  00 

0  06 
88  «& 
506  40 
10  70 
10  48 


K^ld  In  sUiipQtiHeT  check  of  Gcot^  H.  Hlmcts.. 


8M  m 

'•         S800 


There  have  been  presented  to  me  warrants  made  in  favor  of  George 
H.  Himes  as  Assistant  Secretary,  amounting  to  $217.86.  The  amount 
in  the  treasury  applicable  thereto  under  the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
last  Board  meeting  was  $566.49,  which  amount  I  paid  to  him,  leaving 
a  balance  yet  due  on  audited  warrants  of  $784.35. 

L.  B.  COX, 
Treasurer. 
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Portland,  Oregon,  December  16,  1899. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society: 

I  herewith  submit  my  reporter  as  Treasurer  for  the  last  quarter: — 


Date.    ,  From  Whom  Received, 

I 

Sept.  16—!  Balance  as  per  statement 

Hept.l9-_i  Cash  from  secretary.. __ _. 

Nov.  17— ;  (.^ashfrom  Secretary 

Dec.    7-J  Cash  from  Secretary _. 

j       Total 


Amount. 


2,654  88 
58  00 
89  00 
149  00 


$  2,950  88 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Date.  To  Whom  Paid. 

1899. 

Error  In  June  stiitement. 
Sept.  1ft--  <4eo.  H.  Himes,  salary,  stationery,  expense  and  relics. 

Sept.  19  _  Oeo.  H.  Illines.  sundry  items  of  expense 

Sept. 22--  J.  J.  Walton,  Secretary  Ikmrd  of  Regents  University  of 

Oregon 

Sept.2H-_  Burrows  Bn)thers  Company,  for  books. 

Nov.  2H--   I).  H.  Stearns,  tiles  of  newspapers 

Nov.  27__  F.  CI.  Young,  expense  and  postage 

Dec.  11--  George  H.  Himes,  salary  and  expense 


Amount. 


12 

208  81 

955 

40  54 

7  2K 

25  00 

600 

288  00 


Total $       584  80 

Balance  with  Treasurer j  $    2,416  58 


Respectfully  submitted, 


L.  B.  COX, 
Treasurer. 


PORTLAND,  Oregon,  December  16,  1899. 
To  tlw  Honorable  President  and  Members  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society : 
1  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  rei)ort  of  the  finances  of  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society  for  the  year  just  ended. 


TO  CASH  RECEIVED  AS  FOLLOWS,  VIZ.: 


Date. 

1W». 
Jan.«2;i. 
Feb.  IH.. 
Mar.  14- 
May  10. 
May  20- 
June   1- 

Aum:.  io_ 

Sept.  S. 
Nov.  17. 
Dtv.     7. 


From  Whom  Received. 


To  cash  trom  Secretary .- 

To  cash  from  Secretary 

To  cash  Tron\  Se<rretary___ 

To  cash  fipom  Stniretary 

To  cash  Tnnii  Stvn>tary 

To  cash  from  State  Treasurer. 

To  cash  fhim  Secretary ._ 

To  cash  ftx>m  Secretary __ 

To  cash  Tnun  Secrt»tary_ 

To  cash  Cnnn  Secretary. 


Total. 


Amount. 


100  00 
100  00 
207  00 
197  00 
128  00 
8,000  00 
194  00 
58  00 
89  00 
149  00 

$  4,217  00 
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BY  CASH  PAID  OUT  AS  FOLLOWS,  VIZ.: 


nsBT 

Feb,  7_ 
Teh,  1.. 
Feb.  7,. 
Feb,  Si„ 
Mar.  15^ 
H&r.  m. 

May  J«- 

May  m- 

May  1H_ 

May  U. 
June  ^. 
jD&e  £.^ 
J  tine  10— 
June  10. 


^WbomPfeld. 


AmotiDt. 


Geo.  H.  Hlm^f  p^nling  &rttelf 
lair«^- 


I  of  iocorpomtlon  and  by- 


Inrtn-Hodaon  Cbi»{ntiy,  roll  of  membenhlp.. 
K,  G,  Yount,  expeiuie  and  iiandrte«^,*^*^,^^=,. 

ti,  B.  Ckix.  record  book*  azkd  itrndticw ^_ 

Geo,  H.  nim?9,aoooant  salary,  expc^iiHe  and  eundrieii.. 


Eeftmm  Or«gt>n,and  Ram  bleu 


nk  W.  lHrt1,  f^nrnjirtjn'i!  CitUrurniii  iind  Ort^on^ 

1*  i-TOUw,  WlJkt'si*  Wpiitrrn  AraL-rlca*,  Addresw^on  K.  B. 


Oeo.  H»  Hlmea,  aDoouQi  salary,  expense  and  »uiidrlea..,. 
Geo,  H.  Hlmes^  aooount  Balaryt  expeiuie  and  HUndrlofi. 
L.  6.  Oox,  DrTwhlt^'ii  Ten  Yer  '^-  '"— "  *^- 

In  the  United  Bl»t^.— 

Edgftf  A.  Wpmer,  IJfe  of  John  li^lywfd, 

Fmnk  " "         ' 

F.M 

Bake^  and  IVx a ^  O^H' » in i "■n  1m. _ .^_- .,.  . . .^- ^. ^.. ... 

lumu*  MendoKii,  Howk'j^*  AtTopiKth©  Cbnttnent^  and  Debfttea 

In  l^jnventlon  <if  CiiHfornLf). ..^.-^.. ....._ ^ 

Biirtihuin  Antiqiif^  BfM>k  Kiiiit'i  Kip's  Army  Lll^,  Manny's 

PnilrJe TriLVi^iler, anri  Muc'kf-^niiki*^  Voyo|gi» ,„___._ 

G*»ht  uf  |«>MUiI  inxU*r?*-,,-,,-.,---,__,„-^^^^„, -^ — 

John  w»  fjjjdliy,  fiirty-two  volume*  AntuLlBof  Cotigreii».._„ 

H.  f\  MJhii'.  nrlntlim-— ,_, .,,^„, 

BlHkp,  MtFiill  &  Company,  Ktikllonery.-,, ,-,--. 

Wrn.  Uwn'Bp'M  WotiKj  Carv-**r'j*  Trnvi-Js  In  Xorfli  Ainerlcfii, 

(%ikc*w  Ride  Uy  tJreffoii,  Cox'tf  OoLumbla   Itivrr,  I'Hrker'is 

Kxplorlitiir  Tfmr,  mid  Rfl(s*'  Advent urutt  of  First  aeltlcra— 

V.  {i.  Yonnj^,  txjMirtae  uroouat __„™-__ _.__-*___— ^. 

H.  a  Mmer,  pHntlti|f„_ , _^^_^^. _.., — — . — s..^ 

Rijy  IioiiJ:»hjiw, printing...^ , ^ ^,^.™^_ 

H.  Frledlttndt-r  A  Hohri»  Fttralaam's  TravelR^ — ^ — -,^^^. 

John  W.  Cndbjs  tilxtcien  voliknieH  BcnUin'ii  I>EtbaU}«of  COn- 

(rn-isst  ... .. ^.^^^_ . — .^. . 

BiiTiiii.'JTii  Anflim?  BookBtore,  twenty-one  volumes  Ameri- 

rhll  Nlntr  l*mw^rH  .  ._„ ^. .^—^^^ _.^^^ ^^^. 

Kliikt'  Mo  Fill  1  A  romrwny,  Nt^tkJtiCl'y—^. — ^^^ -^,^— , 

F.  tit  Yuiiim^  i'.KL>tii"^-4;ii:j^  ffi'i.ii^liT  and  stnUonery .^. _ 

Qi™:jjilun  PubifhhhKi  i  iiTiiiMinv,  ihr*Ht oogmvhigi of  jnajjfi 

H.  C.  Milk^T,  print Liij^  liiid  i'Uadirieiiii-- — .^^— ^^^ 

F,  G.  VminK,  (.'Xi^n^H^,  wltttlonery  and  fxwtttge.^^^^..-.*^-^^ 

Btrrtiuni  E.  s^i^t^nivr,  pHnting ^^^_^^...-., — ^____„ 

H,  €.  Ml  I  It  r,  pHiitlng. , . ^ 

Geo.  H.  Hinies,  Aal^ry  and  ollloe  rent _{ 

F,  G,  Yoiingt  pfiwtAjer*^  and  exprt^s*-, ^ ^ — — ^-^ 

Wtn.  tieorf^ij'N  Bon 8,  M cares'  North we«l  Co«ihI  of  Amcrlea,  | 

Ros**  FurHinvtJjfM .,„ ^-^- . ^ — 

GtK).  PI.  Hlmei^,  Hulury,  stationery,  expense  and  rcllcfi., -.\ 

Geo,  H,  It[]t).p£»  Hunclry  it^mi^of  pxpense^^-^ ^ ^-„„ . 

Borrows'  BmlherH*  Comnnny,  Dlion'n  V^oyage  Around  thf 

World 

J.  J.  Walton,  Secretary  Board  of  Regents,  refund  to  State  ' 

University  for  printing  Wyeth  papers j 

F.  (i.  Young,  expense  and  pontage 

D.  H.  Steams,  thirteen  volumes  Daily  Bee  and  one  volume 


4i00 
16  86 

100  oa 
is5ao 

45  05 

875 
2  13 
1  73 


324 


4  21 

17 

ZtftI 

J0€O 

sao 

17  7» 

U  8S 

40  00 

5  40 

1  06 

33  00 

31  12 

1  ^ 

054 

I5«ft 

11  2D 

0Ck5 

m  00 

8a  «.1 

5(»el  4!» 

10  76 

10  4S 

anft  91 

y  ,ss 

7  28 

40  54 

600 

IS  00 

238  00 

Total '  8    1,«)1  47 

Balance  In  treasury - '  S    2,415  53 


Herewith  will  be  found  an  itemized  statement  of  members  from 
whom  dues  were  received,  with  amount  received  from  each.  Like- 
wise all  warrants  drawn  on  the  Treasurer,  with  corresponding  vouch- 
ers attached.  A  slight  discrepancy  will  be  found  between  the  amount 
of  warrants  drawn  on  the  Treasurer  and  the  amount  of  his  checks 
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di-awn  on  the  Society's  bank  of  deposit,  owlug  to  the  Treaaurer,  in  a 
few  iDstanceflt  having-  thoughtlessly  drawn  the  eheck  to  cover  cost  of 
bank  exithanffe  or  postal  orderss.  This  is  an  evidence  of  bad  book- 
keepici?,  but  the  amount  will  not  exceed  a  dollar.  All  wan-anta  bave 
been  jmid  m  full  except  one  drawn  November  IQ  in  favor  of  George 
H,  Himes  for  $351*.  85;  on  this  warrant  S238  waa  pald^  leavtng  due  a 
balance  of  ;J21,85. 

In  explanation  of  thiH  action  I  will  say  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directon*  held  on  June  17  it  was  resolvetl  that  the  appropria- 
tion made  by  the  Lejfislature  of  this  State  in  aid  of  the  work  of  the 
Society  should  not  be  used  for  current  expensee,  the  latter  to  be 
defrayed  wholly  from  duea  of  members  and  other  sources  of  revenue. 
In  coinplianee  with  this  resolution*  tind  m  $23S  was  the  total  amount 
of  money  on  hand  applicable  to  the  account  of  Mi\  Himes  when  this 
warnint  wa^  presented,  the  balance  of  121.85  had  to  stand  over  unpaid. 

At  the  Board  meeting  of  September  10,  it  waa  resolved  that  inas- 
much as  the  ooilection  of  dues  for  the  summer  months  had  been  insuf- 
ficient to  cover  current  axpenseSf  the  Treasurer  w^as  authoris^ed  to  pay 
to  Georg-e  H.  Himes  out  of  any  funds  in  the  treasury  the  amount  for 
which  he  then  held  warrants,  any  advances  so  made  out  of  the  State 
appropriation  to  be  repaid  out  of  receipts  from  oiher  souives  as  soon 
BM  the  same  were  aTailable.  This  w^as  done,  and  there  is  now  owing' 
the  State  appropriation  fund  under  thene  resolutionsi  as  I  have  appor* 
tioned  expenditi  resj  the  sum  of  $241,  ^iL  But  if  this  application  ia 
carried  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  Society's  operations,  w^hicb 
would  seem  to  be  just,  there  will  be  owing  the  State  appropriation 
fund  the  sum  of  *20!iL48,  Should  this  basin  of  apportionment  be 
adopted  and  the  State  appropriation  fund  not  be  drawn  on  for  account 
of  current  expeneei,  the  tt)tal  disbursements  chargeable  a^lniit  that 
fund  would  be  *38L99,  leaving  of  the  approj^riation  at  this  time  the 
sum  of  $2,018.01. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  B.  COX, 

Treasurer, 
It.  s*.— ^?i. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

MAINLY  A  REPORT  OF  PLANS. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  an  historical  society  of 
necessity  pertains  more  to  plans  and  projects  for  the  organization  of 
future  activity  than  to  results  of  operations  during  the  year  just  com- 
pleted. Our  constitution  and  by-laws,  too,  seem  to  place  the  initiative 
in  suggesting  matters  of  policy  with  the  Secretary.  The  Society  is 
dependent  upon  him  for  the  realization  of  harmony  and  projwrtion, 
between  the  lines  of  its  activity.  Furthermore,  the  emphasis  that 
this  report  will  place  upon  plans  will  seem  justified  when  reference  is 
had  to  the  report  of  the  Treasurer.  His  report  shows  how  small  com- 
paratively is  the  portion  of  our  funds  that  have  been  consumed,  re- 
vealing the  fact  that  the  Society  is  not  only  able,  but  also  in  duty 
bound,  to  undertake  for  the  coming  year  activities  on  a  scale  decidedly 
different  from  that  of  the  past  year. 

THE  WORK  OF  PRE-EMINENT  IMPORTANCE. 

It  is,  I  think,  recognized  by  all  that  the  line  of  work  of  pre-eminent 
importance  for  this  Society  is  that  of  collecting  for  preservation  man- 
uscript documents,  letters,  account  books,  journals,  reports,  etc.  Such 
historical  materials  are  as  yet  unappreciated,  and  are  perishing  day 
by  day.  Nevertheless,  the  real  spirit  of  the  life  lived,  and  the  truth 
as  to  conditions  that  obtained  in  the  migrations  and  in  the  early  Ore- 
gon community,  can  bo  gotten  from  these  as  from  no  other  sources. 

The  manuscripts  commission  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
made  this  suggestion  a  few  years  ago:  — 

"To  institutions  which  are  just  beginning  the  collection  of  histori- 
cal materials,  and  osi)ecially  to  those  in  comi)aratively  new  communi- 
ties, the  coniniission  begs  leave  to  suggest  the  broadest  possible  con- 
struction in  determining  what  manuscript  accumulations  are  worthy 
of  deposit.  For  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  liistory,  matter 
which,  at  first  sight,  appears  unimportant,  may  ])rove  to  a  later  gen- 
eration most  valuable.  Important  material  is  often  allowed  to  disap- 
pear because  the  public  does  not  appreciate  the  value  of  such  collec- 
tions of  letters,  account  books,  journals,  etc.  Attention  should  also 
be  given  to  the  gatliering  of  recent  historical  manuscripts.  So  large 
a  poi'tion  of  the  United  States  has  been  recently  settled,  with  its  insti- 
tutions still  in  the  formative  period,  that  a  free  solicitation  and  accept- 
ance of  contemporaneous  material  is  desirable." 
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Among^  the  especially  noteworthy  acquieitioos  at  thi*^  claaa  we  are 
able  W  report  the  papers  of  ex-S«na6or  Jamew  W.  Npamith.  The  Utst 
of  this  class  of  acquiaitiona  for  the  year  oontainfl  aiotity-foiir  items. 

The  ABsistant  Secretary^  though  more  o8ti?nfliblv  eanvaeiiing'  the 
State  for  memberships,  is  no  doubt  accomplishing  most  for  the  larger 
and  lasting  interests  of  the  Society  and  the  cause  of  history  in  being 
alert  and  persuasive  in  his  work  a«  col  lee  tor  of  this  manu^ript  hin- 
torieal  materiaL  All  of  u§,  however^  who  ai*e  coQcerned  for  the 
I nte resits  of  Oregon  history  need  to  be  reminded  now  and  then  of  a 
l>ortentons  fact  pertaining  to  iDdispensable  manuscript  sources  of  the 
early  history  of  our  commonwealth.  It  is  this:  A  collection  of  these 
sources  that  at  best  can  hardly  be  raat^^hed  but  never  duplicated  ia 
locked  up  in  a  brick  building  on  Valencia  Street,  in  San  Francisco. 
The  wjHfiom  and  lutluence  of  the  members  of  this  Society  could  be 
organised  with  no  hi  if  her  aim  than  that  of  securing^  these  papers  or 
faithful  copies  of  thtsiu  for  our  arobiveM. 

THB  PRIKTIKG  OF  SOUHCBS. 

The  collediiig  of  thii*  historical  material  can  he  for  ooo^er  pur- 
pose than  to  render  it  accessible  to  the  historians.    Bnt  there  la  a  fine 

economy  to  be  realized  in  achieving  this  purpose.  Through  the  pul>li- 
cation  of  the  clearly  more  important  portiocs  of  it  accessibility  is 
made  complete  and  preservation  of  the  exact  content  of  the  docu- 
ments is  made  absolutely  certam.  Moreover^  these  publications  of 
the  Society  win  for  it  consideration  and  friendship  abroad.  1  shall 
indicate  Ix^low  how  they  may  be  made  to  help  develop  an  enlightened 
and  zealous  constituency  at  home*  They  constitute  our  resource»  to 
be  used  in  exchange  for  securing  for  our  library  nearly  all  curi*ent 
publications  of  an  historic^,!  character.  With  reg^ard  to  the  import* 
ance  and  propriety  of  this  function  of  an  hiatoriea)  society i  lot  me 
refer  you  to  an  estimate  of  it  by  the  t^ditor  of  the  American  Historical 
IXeview.  He  says  that  '*  the  real  glory  of  an  hlstoiical  society  is  a 
seric"S  of  volumes  of  historical  documents^  original  material  si^'lected 
with  intelligence,  systematically  ordered,  edited  ably,  and  with 
Unitihed  scholarship."" 

Of  the  publication  of  this  Society — the  Wyeth  papers^-this  organ 
of  the  historical  students  of  this  country  says:  -^It  makes  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  early  history  of  the  State  which  would  alone  Justify  the 
existence  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society.- '  Professor  Hart,  of  Har- 
vartl  University,  who  is  probably  doing  more  than  any  other  man 
towards  making  the  sources  of  our  National  history  available  for 
y-eneral  historical  training,  admonishes  us  to  make  this  line  of  our 
work,  represented  in  the  Wyeth  papers^  as  complete  a»  |X)ssible.  I 
think  that  it  la  easily  possible  for  this  Society  to  continue  this  series 
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of  ^'Sources,"  and,  as  it  is  widely  distributed,  clews  to  the  mainlines  of 
development  of  our  commonwealth  will  become  generally  known 
throughout  our  coimtry. 

Every  member  knows  that  the  McLoughlin  papers  should  come 
next  in  succession  to  the  Wyeth  document  in  this  series  of  publica- 
tions. Vigorous  efforts  are  being  put  forth  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end.  The  matter,  however,  is  so  supremely  to  be  desired  just  at 
this  stage  that  every  resource  of  the  Society  should  be  organized  for 
its  consummation. 

A  LIBRARY  THE  CROWNING  POSSESSION  OF  AN  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 

During  the  year  a  library  numbering  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  volumes,  and  thirty-nine  pamphlets  has  been  collected  througrh 
purchases  and  gifts.  Nearly  all  of  these  volumes  contain  contem- 
porary evidence,  and  are  so  far  original  sources  of  Oregon  history. 
These  books  are  nearly  if  not  quite  all  out  of  print,  and  are  becoming 
scarcer  and  dearer  in  price  every  year.  Only  yesterday  I  saw  in  the 
New  York  Times  an  advertisement  in  which  A.  H.  Ross  expresses  a 
want  for  two  works  of  Alexander  Ross,  copies  of  which  we  picked  up 
during  the  year,  namely,  '*The  Fur  Traders  of  the  Far  West"  and 
"The  Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers  on  the  Oregon  or  Columbia 
River."  After  a  few  more  years  of  buying  with  our  past  success  our 
library  will  contain  material  with  which  pretty  thorough  investiga- 
tions can  be  made  of  many  questions  in  Oregon  history.  But  for 
usefulness  of  the  highest  kind  a  State  historical  society  must  have 
ambitious  with  regard  to  its  library  to  cover  the  field  of  National 
history  as  well.  The  greatness  of  State  historical  societies  that  have 
achieved  greatness  is  to  be  found  in  their  libraries.  In  proof  of  this 
allow  me  to  give  the  closing  sentences  of  as  many  different  opinions 
of  the  Wisconsin  Ilistorical  Society.     Their  tenor  is  as  follows: — 

'*It  really  would  be  an  irrei)arable  disaster,  not  only  to  Wisconsin, 
but  to  the  whole  country,  if  your  library  should  be  destroyed  by  fire." 

"It.s  admirable  selection  of  material  makes  it  rank  with  the  very 
few  really  great  libraries  of  America." 

"Your  library  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  country,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  scholars  it  is  the  greatest  glory  of  Wisconsin.  Its  loss  or  impair- 
ment w^ould  be  nothing  less  than  a  National  calamity  so  far  as  the 
scholarship  of  this  country  is  concerned." 

"  Every  American  scholar,  and  in  particular  every  American  his- 
torian, is  under  a  debt  to  your  society,  and  a  debt  to  the  Slate  of  Wis- 
consin for  having  kept  it  up." 

Clearly  this  is  an  instance  of  a  State  historical  society  that  repre- 
sents a  glorious  success  because  it  has  had  ambitious  with  its  library. 
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We  have  ngt  yet  provided  for  securinj^  and  filing  contemi>omry 
newspaptfrs,  aa  the  importance  and  feaailfility  of  the  matter  demand 
that  we  should.  The  Minnesota  State  His^t^ritml  Society  has  four 
thousand  rolumes  of  bound  nt'Ws^pajier  files ;  Kam^iw  has  twenty  thou- 
Band  volumes  of  newspaper**  and  magtii^ine** ;  Wisconsin  has  ten 
thouBand  voluraefl  of  newspjapens  alone.  These  fi genres  indicate  that 
a  high  value  Is  placed  on  newsriiapors  its  hii^torical  mate  Hal, 

Oregon  has  been  making  history  very  fas*t  during  the  last  two 
years.    Is  there  any  adequate  record  of  this  in  our  archives  ? 

THE  SOCIETY'S  OPPORTUNITY  WITH  ITS  MUSBCM. 

The  foundationa  of  our  historical  museum  have  been  laid  with  com- 
mendable zeal  and  with  larj^e  success  by  our  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr, 
Himes.  You  have  a  demonstration  of  thii*  m  your  surroundings.  The 
catalogue  of  the  articles  secured  c-ontains  one  hundred  and  sixteeen 
items.  Such  a  collection  not  only  embodies  the  most  valuable  history, 
but  it  also  arouses  appreciation  of  historical  material  and  makes  eflfec- 
tive  appeaks  for  the  Society, 

The  work  of  the  yuar  in  this  department  will  speak  for  itself  whea 
the  subjoined  subdivisions  are  examined^ 

Oregon  is  a  field  wouderfully  rich  in  geologicJili  ethnological  and 
archa?olo)ificAl  evidence,  A  highly  developed  mammalian  life  swarmed 
here.  Mounds  conuiining  relics  of  civilizations  are  witnesses  of  a 
largo  population  in  prehistori<>  limest  (»reat  diversity  of  types  of  the 
North  American  Indian  weit  found  here.  Several  nations  attempted 
colonizatioD  of  this  and  neighI>oring  regiouj*.  The  flshingj  the  traj> 
ping,  the  bunting,  the  gracing,  and  the  agricultural  stages  of  activity 
carried  on  by  the  white  man  had  each  a  marked  d envelopment  and 
clear  distinctiveness  and  individuality  here*  The  almost  feudal  and 
the  radically  demo^^ratic  organizations  of  society  existed  side  by  side 
here  during  the  first  half  of  the  nitieleenth  century.  It  is  an  iro|K)r- 
tant  function  of  this  Society  to  collect  into  its  museum  the  remains  of 
all  these  forms  of  life  and  eiviUsation^ 

A   PITTING  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  OEEGON  PIONEEBS. 

It  behooves  this  Society  to  delay  activity  no  longer  in  a  function  it 
avows  in  its  constitution,  — that  of  identifying,  presei-ving  and  mark- 
ing memorable  historical  sites.  These  should  be  identified  while  evi- 
dence la  still  attainable  to  make  this  identification  absolute.  Every 
municipality  should  be  in^ipirod  to  identify  and  catalogue  its  own  his- 
torical sites.  Historical  work  of  this  concrete  nature  would  ai*ouso 
l)Opidar  interest  in  Oregon  history ♦  and  in  this  Society, 

But  there  is  a  still  higher  opportunity  for  tliis  Sotdety  with  thiB 
line  of  activity.     There  is  no  historical  march  on  this  (Jontinent,  or 
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any  other,  that  better  deseryes  marking  with  memorial  stones  than 
does  the  <*Oregon  traiL"  Will  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  avail 
itself  of  this  opportunity  to  win  honor  and  recognition  from  the  people 
of  Oregon  and  the  applause  of  the  nation  by  being  the  first  to  propose 
and  to  institute  a  movement  to  do  honor  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to 
Oregon  pioneers?  Our  purpose  should  be  announced  and  steps  taken 
immediately  to  enlist  the  oodperation  of  the  historical  societies  of  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho.  The  main  routes 
should  be  retraced  next  summer  and  marked  with  temporary  posts.  A 
line  of  monuments  from  Independence,  Missouri,  to  Oregon  City,  Ore- 
gon, would  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  memorials  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  What  an  object-lesson  of  manifest  destiny  they  would  give! 
And  fitly  so.  For  the  quintessence  of  Americanism  of  the  nineteenth 
century  never  before  had  and  has  never  since  had  such  embodiment  as 
in' the  Oregon  pioneers.  From  such  a  memorial  the  country  at  large 
for  all  time  to  come  would  draw  inspiration  of  dauntless  fortitude  to 
face  any  difficulty  for  future  ends. 

DUB  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  has  been  assiduous  and  successful  in  his 
canvass  for  membership  throughout  the  State.  The  Society  has 
seventy-six  life  members,  and  two  hundi^ed  and  ninety-four  annual 
members,  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  members. 

Of  this  number,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  are  pioneer  men,  eleven 
pioneer  women,  sixty-four  native  sons,  and  nineteen  native  daughters, 
a  total  of  two  hundred  and  ten  out  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  mem- 
bers. When  speaking  of  pioneers,  I  mean  those  who  came  to  Orejron 
prior  to  February  14,  1859. 

The  youngest  member  of  the  Society  is  Master  Henry  Failing* 
Cabell,  aged  four  years  ( a  full  life  membei'shij),  with  sig-natiire  by  his 
own  hand ),  and  the  oldest  members  are  Sidney  W.  Mohs,  of  Orefj;^on 
City,  and  Peter  G.  Stewart,  formerly  of  Portland,  now  in  Tacoma,  the 
first  coming  to  Oregon  in  1842,  and  the  Hecond  in  1843,  and  both  up- 
wards of  ninety  years  of  age. 

The  Society  has  lost  four  raeml>ei*«  by  death  durin^r  the  terra  cov- 
ered by  this  rei)ort,  viz.:  Ilev.  John  Morrison,  in  Yellowstone  I'ark, 
1899;  William  Martin,  at  Pendleton,  181)9;  Jat^kson  Ij.  Morrow,  at 
Heppner,  1899;   Thomas  J.  mack,  at  Portland,  1899. 

The  last  three  were  ])ioneer8.  Judge  Martin  since  1843.  All  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Society.  The  Hoard  of  Directoi»H 
has  elected  five  honorary  members --Mi*s.  Velina  P.  Molson,  (Jovernor 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Prof.  John  Fiske,  President  Lyon  (i.  Tyler,  and 
CoL  James  K.  Kelly. 
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The  distribution  of  our  membership  by  countiea  ia  as  follower 
ClackamaB,  twelve;  Clatsop^  five;  Columbin*  one;  Jac'kson,  eij^bt; 
Lane*  nineteen;  Linn,  ei^ht;  Marion^  six treen ;  Moi-mw,  two;  Muli^ 
nomab^  two  bund I'ed  and  fifty-two;  Polk,  one;  UmatiUa,  six;  Waaoo, 
twenty-three ;   Wayhington,  ten ;  Yajnhillj  aeven* 

THE  SOCIETY  AND  THE  PF.OPhB, 

Tbib  widely  dlBtPlbuted  membership  will  avail  much  toward  taking 
eare  of  tbo  interests  of  the  Society ^  and  the  eaut^e  of  history  tbi^ugrb- 
oitt  tbe  State,  But  this  m  not  enoug-b.  Our  Society  rauat  have  eyes, 
hands  and  tong-uewj  so  to  speak,  in  e^ery  part  of  the  State,  that  wHl 
always  be  zealous  id  furthering'  its  int6JM?3ts,  This  Society  nm§t  by 
visible  and  tangible  demonstrations  of  its  lienig-n  funetions  for  tbe 
State  arouse  an  active  partisanshiit  for  itM  eause,  so  that  when  a  man- 
uscript or  any  other  bistorieal  material  is  unearthed  the  sugjifestion 
should  immediately  come  from  every  side :  Would  tbe  State  Society 
accept  tbbi  or  receive  it  or  deposit  It,  op  publish  it?  With  such  an 
end  in  view  tbe  Semi-C'entennial  ejceroiees  by  the  State  Legislature 
last  Fourteenth  of  February  were  inspired ^  and  the  initial  numbers 
of  the  Semi-C*entennial  history  of  the  State  distributed  t-o  all  the 
schools,  A  very  simple  meann  through  which  much  could  be  ac5Com- 
plished  in  this  direction  would  be  one  or  more  good  set  of  lantern 
slides  of  Oregon  historical  subjectn.  Theae  could  be  brought  into  use 
all  over  tbe  State, 

There  is  an  unusual  charm  In  the  history  of  this  commonwealth. 
A  fairly  Eskillfid  and  persistent  bistorica-l  campai|rii,  directed  upon  the 
memi^ers  of  this  Society,  the  pres^n  of  the  State,  and  the  teachers  and 
youth  in  the  schools  should  make  this  Society  as  the  c^onserver  of  that 
history,  the  *^Apple  of  the  ^ye/'  to  the  State,  For  aueb  a  campai^^n 
there  would  be  needed,  in  addition  to  the  devices  already  mentioned, 
a  distinct  and  welbsustained  bletorica.3  journal  — a  journal  that  shall 
systematically,  cmrefuUy  and  effectively  develop  the  hifltoricaJ  sense 
o!  the  people. 

liespectfuUy  submitted, 

P,  G.  YOUNG, 
.  Secretary* 
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HUNTINGTON,  B.  S.* 1 The  Dalles. 

IDLEMAN,  C.  M Portland. 

JAC^KSON,  COL.  JAMES ..Portland. 

JEKKERDS,  DR.  HENRY  C, Portland. 

KAMM,  MR.S.  CAROLINE  A.* Portland. 

KKARXEY,  MIW.  SARAH  M.* ....Portland. 

KELLY,  JOHN Portland. 

KELLY,  DR.  RICHMOND Portland. 

KINCAID,  H  R... _ -_. -Eugene. 

KING,  A.  N Portland. 

KIN(J,  S.  \V Portland. 

K UYKENDALL,  DR.  W Eugene. 

LABBE,  E.  R Portland. 

LADD,  MRS.  CAROLINE  A.** ;. - Portland. 

LADD,  CHARLES  E.** P<»rtland. 

LADD,  J.  WESLEY - .Portland. 

LADD,  W.  M.** Portland 

LANE,  DR.  HARRY Portland. 

LANG,  MRS.  MARY  VARNEY ...Til K  Dalles 

LATOURirrTE,  D.  C Oregon  City. 

LAUCHILIN,  LEE North  Yamhill. 

LAWRENCE,  (}K<) Portland. 
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LEE,  WALLACE  HOWE ALBAHT. 

LEEDS,  W.  H. Ashland. 

LEEZER,  J.  M Pkndlktox. 

LEWIS,  MRS.  CLEMENTINE  P.* Portland. 

LEWIS,  J.  W. RlCKREALI^ 

LEWIS,  L.  A.* Portland. 

LINKLATER,  dr.  8.  T HiLLBBOBO. 

LINTHICUM,  S.  B Portland. 

LIVINGSTONE.  ROBERT Portland. 

LOGAN,  DR.  HUGH The  Dallkb. 

LOWELL,  STEPHEN  A l>ENDLBT02f . 

LUCAS,  JAY  P The  Dall»». 

MAOKAY,  DONALD Portland. 

MACKENZIE,  W.  R.* Portland. 

MACLEAY,  RODERICK  L Portlani>. 

MALCOLM,  P.  S Portland. 

MALIX)RY,  RUFUS Portland. 

MARTIN,  WM.* Pendleton. 

MASTERS,  W.Y Portland. 

MATTHIEU,  F.  X Buttevillk. 

MATTOON,  C.  H. Independence. 

MAYER,  JACOB Portland. 

MAYS,  P.  P Portland. 

MAYS,  ROBERT The  Dalles. 

MEAR8,  SAMUEL  M.* Portland. 

MEARS,  W.  A Portland. 

MEIER,  MRS.  JEANNETTE  A.« Portland. 

MELDRUM,  JOHN  W Oregon  City. 

MERCHANT,  WILLIAM* Carlton. 

MILLA,  A.  L.* Portland. 

MINTO,  JOHN Salem. 

MITCHELL,  JOHN  H Portland. 

MONTGOMERY,  JAMES  B __ _ Portland. 

MONNASTES,  DAVID _ Portland. 

MO<)UK,OHAULE8S Halem. 

MOORE8,  CHARLF>i  B Oreoox  City. 

MOUKY,  MRS.  CLARA  E Purtlani*. 

MORKLANl),  J.C Poutlano. 

MORGAN,  MR8.  OLIVIA  W TliK  Dai.lp-s. 

MORRIH,  RKV.  B.  WI8TAR Poiitlanh. 

MORULSOX,  RKV.  JOHNf Portland. 

MORROW,  J.  L.f Heitnkr. 

MORROW,  J.  W HKPrxKU. 

MORROW,  WILLIAM  H.. _ _.__ __. Portland. 

MORSE,  A.  A Portland. 

MORSK,  MRS.  HARRIET  N Portland. 

MOSUER,  MRS.  WINIFRKD Portland. 

MOSS,  8IDNKY  W I'oktland. 

MOUNTAIN,  CA1»T.  THOM.VS- Portland. 

MYRICK,  MRS.  M.  L.* ___ __.. Portland. 

McARTIIUR,  MRS.  HARRIET  K.* Portland. 

McBRIDE,  GEORGE  W.* St.  Hklens. 

McCAMANT,  WALLACE*  _ _ Portland. 

Mc(^LELLAN'l),  REV.  TIT()MAH__ Fork-st  (Jrovk. 

MrCLUN<i,  J.  II.._ Er«KNK. 
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McC'RAKEN,  E.  H _ -...Portland. 

McCRAKEN,  JOHN .— Portland. 

MrMI  LLEN,  J.  H Portland. 

NEUSON,  JOSIAH  C - Newberg. 

NEWLIN,  REV.  THOMAS _ ..Nkwbkrg. 

NOON,  W.  C Portland. 

OCOBOCK,  A.  W - Portland. 

ODELL,  W.  H - Salem. 

PAOUE,  B.  8 Portland. 

PARRISH,  L.  M.„ Portland. 

PATTERSON,  MRS.  I.  L.* ._ Salem. 

PATTERSON,  OTIS.. __ The  Da  llkh. 

PETERS,  MRS.  DORA  H.. _ .Eugene. 

PIPl«>i,  MARTIN  L .Portland. 

PLUMMER,  O.  P.  S _ Portland. 

POPE,  GEORGE* Portland. 

POPE,  SETH  L.**__- _ Portland. 

POPE,  THOMAS  A.— -— _ Oregon  City. 

P<^PE,  WILLIAM  HENRY*- Portland. 

POPE,  WILLIAM  KENWOOD  * - Portland. 

POPPLETON,  DR.  EDGAR Portland. 

POTTER,  E.  O. Eugene. 

QUACKENBU8H,  EDWARD* Portland. 

REAMF»,  E.  A Jacksonville. 

REAMF»,THOM.VS  G -._Ja(  ksonvillk. 

REF>*,  DR.  P.  A.. - - - _ Portland. 

RILEY,  E.  F _— __ Portland. 

RINEHART,  DR.  BELLE  CX)OPER— The  Dalles. 

ROBERTSON,  JAMI«>i  R FoRKST  Grove. 

ROCKEY,  DR.  A.  E Portland. 

ROSS,  J.  THORBURN Portland. 

ROWLEY,  REV.  R.  A _ Portland. 

SARIN,  R.  L _ ._ Portland. 

SAMUEL,  L -. ...Portland. 

SAYLOR.  F.  H Portland. 

KAYLOR,  DR.  W.  H ..Portland. 

SCHNABEL,  CHARLF>i  J.* Portland. 

SCOGGIN,  W.  A .Portland. 

SCOTT,  H.  W.*. Portland. 

SEARS,  ALFRED  F.  JR.* ____ _ Portland. 

SELLIN(J,  BEN .- _ Portland. 

SHATTUCK,  E.  D.-_ _ Portland. 

SHELBY,  MRS.  MARY  VIRGINIA... Portland. 

SHERMAN,  I).  F _ Portland. 

SHORT,  R.  V _ .-_ Portland. 

SI LVER,  C.  S _ .Portland. 

SIMON,  JOSEPH. _ ..Portland. 

SITTON,  N.   K.        _ _ _ .-CARLTON. 

SKIPWORTH,E.  R _ Eugene. 
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BLABEN,  JOSEPH  A.* PoRTUkzro. 

SlflTH.  AMEDEE Portla  n i>. 

BHITH,  MBS.  ELIZABETH  M.* Portland. 

SMITH,  MRS.  MARIA  A. Portland. 

SMITH,  MILTON  W.« PoRTUk^ND. 

SMITH,  SEN£CA« Portij^nd. 

SMITH,  SILAS  B. Warrknton. 

SPALDING,  MISS  HELEN  P.* Portland. 

SPENCER,  E.  W Portland. 

STEARNS,  LOYAL  B Portland. 

STILLMAN,  A.  D Pekdleton. 

STEEL,  WILLIAM  GLADSTONE Portland. 

STEWART,  PETER  G Portland. 

STRAUB,JOHN Eugrnb. 

STRONG,  FRANK Eu<4BNK. 

STRONG,  F.  R Portland. 

STRONG,  THOMAS  N Portland. 

STROWBRIDGE,  J.  A.« -Portland. 

SUMMERS,  COLONEL  O 1»ortland. 

SWEEK.ALEX Portland. 

TANNER,  A.  H Portland. 

TAYLOR,  MRS.  KATE Portland. 

TAYLOR,  MISS  NANNIE  E.* Portland. 

TAYLOR,  T.C. Pkndleton. 

THOMAS,  W.  E. Portland. 

THOMPSON,  DAVID  P.* Portland. 

THOMPSON,  REGINALD  W Portland. 

TRIMBLE,  MRS.  CAROLINE  A.* Portland. 

TUTTLB,  B.  B. Portland. 

VAN  SCHUYVER,  W.  J Portland. 

WADHAMS,  WILLLIAM Portland. 

WALKER,  RKV.  J.  E _ _..Koo  Ciiow,  China. 

WALTON,  JOSHUA  J Kr<iKNK. 

WARE,  JOKL — Er«ENE. 

WARRKX,  FRANK  M — _ --.1»okti.and. 

WATT,  AHIO  S_ _ ._ -POKTLAND. 

WATT,  I)H.  J.  F Hood  Uivkk. 

WATTS,  FUANCaW  A -.roirn.AXD. 

WKII)LKU,(iK()HGE  W Portland. 

WKU:H,  DK.JOHN ..-.Pohtland. 

WHEKLKU,  DU.  (\  H __ _._ Poktland. 

WIIIDDKN,  Mils.  ALICE  McLOUGHLIN Poutland, 

WllITElIOUHE,  B.  (J PnllTLAND. 

WILCOX,  MARION _._. Poktland. 

WILCOX,  TIIEOlM)HE  U* .___ -...roiiTLAND. 

WILLIAMS,  FRANK _ \siiland. 

WILLIAMS,  (JEOIKJE  II INhitland. 

WILLOC(}Hin',  MRS.  ANNA  MrCORKLE EniKNK. 

WIUSON,  MILS.  CAROLINE  E.* Portland. 

WII>*ON,  MRS.  ELIZAHETH  M.*— _ _ Tiik  Dallf-s. 

WIUSON,  FRED Portland. 

WILSON,  I>R.  (iEORGE  F.* ...Portland. 
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WILSON,  GU8TAP _ Portland. 

WILSON,  DH.  HOLT  C.*- - - Portland. 

Wrt^ON,JOHN Portland. 

WILSON,  J.  U.*— Portland. 

WINCH,  MRS.  NELLIE  A Portland. 

WOOIiSEY,  FRANK Portland. 

WOOD,  0.  E.  H* Portland. 

WOODWARD,  TYLER _ Portland. 

WORTMAN,  H.  C.*- - Portland. 

WYGANT,  THEOIKJRE Portland. 

YORAN,8.M -- ElGKNK. 

YOUNG,  F.G - - EUQENK. 

YOUNG,  MRS.  LEVI Portland. 

YOUNG,  J.  Q.  A -Ckdar  Milus. 

YOUNG,  8.  E Albany. 


ACCESSIONS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 

Note.— All  accesHlona  miirked  (a)  were  collect4xl  by  Mr.  Hlines  prior  to  the 
org:anizatlon  of  the  lIlBtorical  Society. 

DOCUMENTS. 

1.  Notice  of  election  of  Georg'e  Abernethy  as  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor, June  12,  1840.     («) 

2.  Reg-imental  orders  relatinjr  to  Colonel  William  M.  Kinjr*  in 
Manlius,  New  York,  August  12,  1837.     Donated  by  James  King. 

3.  Bond  of  Provisional  Government  to  Milton  Hale,  April  10,  1848. 
The  basis  of  credit  uj)oc  which  the  Cayuse  war  of  1847-48  was  con- 
ducted.    («) 

4.  General  orders  concerning  ])rotection  of  Fort  Waters,  May  15, 
1848.     Issued  by  C/Olonel  James  Waters,     (a) 

5.  Commission  of  Henry  A.  G.  Lee  as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  June  3, 
1848.     Signed  by  George  Abernethy,  (Jovernor.     (*i) 

6.  Circular  by  Governor  Abi^rnethy  to  incoming  immigrants, 
April  22,  1847.     (a) 

7.  Letter  from  Ilev.  Vincent  Snelling  to  Dr.  John  McLoughlin, 
March  1),  18^52.     (a) 

8.  Call  by  citizens  of  Portland,  Sons  of  New  England,  for  Fore- 
fathers' Day  celebration,  December  2,  185,3.  Donated  by  George  L. 
Story. 
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9.  Plan  of  oampaigfii  in  Yakima  war,  I80&-6  (A  and  B).    (a) 

10.  License  of  James  W.  Neemlth  to  practice  law  in  Oregon. 
Inued  by  Supreme  Court  in  1853,  the  bench  being  composed  of  Greorge 
H.  Williams,  Chief  Justice,  Cyrus  Olney  and  O.  R  McFadden,  Asso- 
ciate Justices,    (a) 

11.  Notice  to  J.  W.  Nesmith  of  his  election  as  Colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Oregon  mounted  volunteers,  November  1, 1855.    (a) 

12.  City  tickets  of  Portland,  Whig  and  Democratic,  March,  1854. 
Donated  by  George  L.  Story. 

13.  Scrip  of  Loan  Commissioners,  July  24,  1848.    (a) 

14.  Letter  from  James  Taylor  to  W.  G.  BufFimi,  March  6,  1854. 

15.  Notice  of  election  of  J.  W.  Nesmith  as  Judge  of  Oregon,  June 
12, 1845.    Donated  by  Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McArthur. 

16.  Blank  commission  in  army,  Provisional  Government,    (a) 

17.  Pass  to  Dick  Johnson,  an  Indian,  issued  by  J.  L.  Parrish, 
Sub-Indian  Agent,  December  3, 1853. 

18.  Pass  to  Dick  Johnson,  by  Joel  Palmer,  Superintendent  Indian 
Affairs,  December  4, 1854. 

19.  Passes  to  Dick  Johnson,  by  J.  W.  Perit  Huntington  and  Jesse 
Applegate,  September  16, 1858. 

20.  Receipts,  order,  and  bill  of  goods,  W.  G.  Buffum,  1838-1858. 

21.  Bill  of  merchandise,  Chittenden  &  Dolson,  August  28,  1862, 
Portland. 

22.  Invitation  to  dance,  December  24,  1854;  statement  of  grain 
taken  when  the  owner  was  absent,  November  5,  1858 ;  assessment  re- 
ceipt, December  21,  1864.    W.  G.  Buffum. 

23.  Deed,  Thomas  B.  and  Mary  Jackson  to  W.  G.  Buffum,  Yamhill 
County,  January  5,  1859. 

24.  Oregonian  billheads,  May  24, 1856;  July  1,  18.)G;  September  2, 
1&58.     W.  G.  Buffum. 

25.  Oretjon  City  warranto,  October  30,  1851;  October  1,  1851,  and 
December  1,  1856,  containing  signatures  of  Amory  Holbrook,  A.  L. 
Lovejoy,  and  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  as  Mayors. 

26.  Oregon  City  warrants,  October  6,  1854;  October  22,  1850:  con- 
taining signatures  of  Joseph  Prescott,  and  William  K.  Kilborn, 
Mayors. 

27.  Voucher  in  favor  of  Bradford  &  Company,  made  out  by  Isaac 
I.  Stevens,  Governor  and  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs,  Washington 
Territory,  May  3,  1856.     (Duplicates). 

28.  Resignation  of  D.  P.  Thompson  as  member  of  Oregon  City 
Council,  March  1,  1859 ;  bill  of  C.  W.  Burrage  against  that  city  for 
surveying,  October  2,  1867. 
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2!l,  Nutieuof  sheriff'^  E?ale^  Novembur  23|  imi;  niguGd  by  Henry 
Warreo,  Yjimhill  County, 

30.  Letter  of  John  Huber,  Fort  Yamlim,  October  29,  1850,  to  W. 
G>  BufYura* 

3L  Bill  of  Poole  &  Dale^  Amityj  Oregon,  Jtme  11,  1862,  to  Joseph 
Knotty  (or  herding  ciattle, 

32.  Tax  receipts  W,  G*  BuffUiiit  in  Yamhill  County,  January  6, 
mm;  November  1»,  1807;  bill  of  C.  H.  Buin5b,  O4.^tobci-  2*v,  1^57. 

33.  Fajcsimile  of  poem  by  Robert  Burns,  Det^eml>er,  1781*. 

34.  Letter  of  John  Smith,  Indian  agent,  to  J.  W.  P.  Himtington* 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairsi,  February,  1868. 

35.  Letter  of  Juhn  Kelly  to  J.  W.  ±\  Huntington,  May  IB,  1^63. 
341.     D^ed  of  J.  W.  P.  Huntington,  Superintendent  Indian  Affaln*, 

to  Ooyd  BiM>oke,  March  T,  18(>4^  3.87  at'res  in  Multnomah  (L'o^inty, 
37.     Letter  of  O.  C.  Applegate  to  J.  W.  P.  Huntington,  July  17, 1868. 
.^.     Receipt  of  Andy  Shuck,  Sheriff  of  Yamhill  County,  to  Richard 
Pool,  for  county  tax ;  ap[>oiiitment  of  W.  G,  BuUum  as  judge  of  elec- 
tion, April  12,  1850, 

39.  Letter  of  James  Taylor  to  W.  G.  Bulfum,  July  2H,  1H50. 

40.  Letter  of  James  Cole  to  J.  W.  P.  Huntington^  January  3,  WH. 

41.  Oregonian  billhead*  Jauuai*y  13,  1856  ;  also  receipt,  December 

6,  18&9. 

42.  Bill  of  ladings  eteamer  Julia,  June  29,  1861.     {n) 

43.  Billhead,  Ort^gon  Farmer ;  receipt  of  Astoria  Marine  GaifiebtCi 
July  1,  lMi> ;  presidential  election  returns  Yamhill  County.  Novem- 
ber, 1860. 

44.  Order  of  Yamhill  County  Court  to  W.  G.  Buffum  to  u|K*n  a 
r-oad,  May  8,  185^:*;  receijvt  for  subsoriptiod  to  Oregon  SUitesman, 
aigned  by  Harvey  Ikirdoii. 

45.  Bid  by  J.  W,  Nesmith  to  J*  W»  P.  Huntington,  U)  furnish 
oxen,  April  21,  1H*18. 

Ml  Bid  by  S.  F.  Shattuck,  Portland,  to  J.  W.  P.  Huntington,  m 
supply  wagons,  April  2fJ,  IH*n. 

47,     Letter  of  Frank  Cooper  to  Governor  A.  C.  GibiM.  November 

7,  18*j4,  stating  that  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty* four  men  are 
Hworn  to  flgbt  if  the  draft  i^  enforced  in  Oregon, 

4^,  Voueher  with  signatun?  of  J.  B.  Gagnler,  an  early  employe  of 
HtidBon*s  Bay  Company,  residing  on  the  Siuslaw. 

411.  United  States  Treasury  warrant,  January  23,  1«65,  signed  by 
l\  E.  Spinner ;  letter  of  Lodd  &  Tilton  to  J.  W.  P.  Huntington,  Feb- 
ruary 1%  1866. 

11,  a."  4* 
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50.  Statement  of  aooount  of  J.  W.  P.  Huntington  with  Ladd  & 
TUton^  February  6, 1868,  made  hs  George  A.  SteeL 

5L    Letter  of  James  D.  B^  to  W.  6.  Buffum,  June  20, 1870. 

62.  Letter  of  Captain  A.  H.  Nickerson  to  Dr.  W.  C.  McKay,  July 
15, 1869. 

53.  Billhead,  French  &  Company,  July  12, 1859;  order  for  transpor- 
tation to  J.  W.  P.  Huntington,  signed  by  General  George  Crook. 

54.  Letter  of  C  8.  Drew  to  Isaac  H.  Cory,  relating  to  William 
Logan,  November  12, 1865. 

55.  Letter  of  W.  C.  McKay  to  R  P.  Earhart,  August  26, 1869. 

56.  Receipt,  November  17, 1859,  A.  8.  Buchanan  to  W.  G.  Buffum, 
and  bill  of  George  E.  Getchell,  October  29, 1860. 

57.  Internal  revenue  receipt,  W.  G.  Bulfum,  February  14,  1863  ; 
summons  as  a  trial  juror,  W.  G.  Buffum  by  sheriff  of  Yamhill  county, 
April  13,  1858 ;  receipt  to  Buffum  by  Brown  &  Breyman,  October  11, 
1865. 

58.  Affidavit  of  A.  S.  Comegys,  about  loss  of  a  note,  June  28, 1861. 

59.  Letter  of  R  J.  Atkinson,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  4,  1855,  to 
James  Cluggage,  Jacksonville,  Oregon. 

6a  Check,  J.  W.  P.  Huntington  to  French  &  Oilman,  October  19, 
1867. 

6L    Bill  of  merohandise,  Henry  W.  Corbett,  August  9,  1861. 

62.  Letter  of  K  D.  Backenstoe  to  J.  W.  P.  Huntington,  December 
28,1865. 

63.  Letter  of  M.  Lyons  to  J.  W.  P.  Huntington,  March  13,  1864, 
Umatilla  Agency. 

64.  Voucher,  Willamette  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company  to 
United  States  for  blankets  sold. 

65.  Affidavit  of  C.  M.  Carter  relating  to  vouchers  owned  by  Thomas 
Pritchard,  February  8,  1866. 

66.  Voucher,  James  Applegate,  May  1,  1869. 

67.  Letter  of  Davenport  to  R  P.  Earhart,  August  6,  1809. 

68.  Proposals  to  furnish  wagons,  May  2,  1867. 

69.  Proposals  to  furnish  wagons,  April  2,  1867. 

70.  Certificate  of  deposit,  signed  by  Henry  Warren,  designated 
depositary  United  States,  June  13,  1866. 

71.  Certificate  of  deposit,  signed  by  W.  T.  Matlock,  designated 
depositary  United  States. 

72.  Letter  of  Deady  to  Buflfum,  October  19,  1868 ;  tax  receipt, 
BuflPum  to  Yamhill  County,  October  27,  1857. 
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73,  Internal  revenue^  receipt,  W*  G*  BulTumi  July  2.j,  ISm  i  freight 
bill,  People's  Tram^ixirtiition  Com  puny,  for  W.  G*  Buffiim,   Au^ut*t 

6,  mm. 

74,  Letter  of  J.  W,  NeHtnith  to  J.  W.  P.  Huntington,  June  20, 18*^5, 

75,  fleceipt  for  articles  for  Indian  service,  Lucien  Applegate. 
7i,     Commission  of  Ben  Simpson  as  Judge,  June  23.  1804* 

77.  Letter  of  E,  D,  Baker  to  Taylor*  Butler  tt  Cram,  November 

21,  isao. 

78.  Letter  of  David  Logan  to  W.  G,  Buffum,  December  26,  18*52. 

79.  Letter  of  Gene  ml  B.  Alvord  to  Gene  ml  iteorge  Wright,  Feb- 
ruary 12*  18(W:  letter  from  General  Ingalk  to  Senator  J.  W.  Nenmith. 

80.  Frank  of  H.  W*  Corbett,  United  States  Senator  ;  certificate  of 
James  Steel,  caebier  First  National  Bank,  April  27,  18^7* 

SL    lieceipts,  We  Ik,  Fargo  &  Company,  and  Yamhill  County  tax. 

82.  Receipt  of  Joseph  Gaston  on  behalf  of  the  Oregon  &  Cali- 
fornia Railroad,  June ;%  18fi7 ;  and  receipt  of  Andy  Shuek,  Sheriff  of 
Yamhill  CoiintyT  for  taxcsi  April  5,  1850;  taxes,  1854,  and  of  William 
Logan,  February  2,  1854,  for  surveying— all  to  W-  G»  Buffum. 

8X  Circular  to  American  Unionist,  Februai^^  4,  1868,  from  State 
Department,  with  signature  of  F.  W.  Seward^  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

84.  Certificate  fi-om  D.  W.  Cheeseman,  Assistant  Treasurer  United 
States  at  San  I^ancisco,  February  11,  1868. 

85.  Letter  of  Dr.  F.  Ciiesy,  Auruni,  July  11,  1868^  to  Hunting'Uin. 
84J.     Letter  of  Samuel  Ander!W>n  to  W.  H.  Barnhart^  June  10,  184i8, 

about  his  right  to  try  Indians. 

87.  Reeeipfcs  from  D.  W.  Cheejseman,  AssiBtaat  Treasurer^  Ban 
Pranciaco,  February  11,  June  25,  18(S8. 

88,  Nutiee,  A  Ivan  Flandens,  Governor  Washington  TerriUiry»  ai>- 
jwintiag  li.  P,  Earhari  Comrai*tsioner  of  LJeeda,  Augus^t  25,  \MU. 

m.  Resignation  of  R  P.  Earhart  as  Clerk  in  tht?  Indian  Offlee, 
Washington',  District  of  Columbia,  January  21,  1870. 

IX).  Relating  U*  the  establishment  of  a  Pacific  (.'oast  ConftHjeracyf 
Letter  by  Rev.  S.  H.  WiUey,  San  Francisco, 

91,  AMdavitd  of  publication  in  American  Unionbtt  September  23, 
1860. 

02,  Certificate  of  appointment  of  C.  S.  Woodworth  as  Notary 
Publicj  September  23.  I8fi9. 

03.  Letter  of  S.  (J.  Reed»  of  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
to  J.  W.  P.  Huntington,  March  31,  1868* 
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94.  Bill  of  merchandise,  Harker  Brothers,  FdrUaiid,  October  27, 
1865  ;  Nlcklin  Brothers,  Salem,  June  15, 1869. 

95.  Bill  of   merchandise,  Kohn  &  Fishel,  April   15,  1869,   and 
Oregon  Dispensary,  Loryea  &  Kallenberg,  February  17,  1869. 

96.  Voucher  showing  $300  as  cost  of  passage  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  via  Panama,  October  31, 1866. 

97.  Vouchers  showing  expense  of  traveling,  June  7,  16, 1863. 

98.  Invitation  to  Oregon's  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  Statehood, 
February  14,  1899 ;  letter  of  Stitzel  &  Upton,  July  27, 1868. 

99.  Telegram  to  Nesmith,  inquiring  whether  he  would  accept 
nomination  to  Congress,  April  13,  1874. 

100.  Voucher  showing  cost  of  ferriage  at  Salem,  June  28, 1864. 

101.  Bills  of  merchandise.  Barman  Brothers  and  J.  O'Connor, 
August  28,  1868 ;  October  5,  1867. 

102.  Proposals  for  ten  yoke  of  oxen  by  Sol  Hlrsch  to  J.  W.  P. 
Huntington,  April  24,  1868. 

103.  Bills  of  merchandise.  Smith  &  Davis,  February  7,  1869; 
Harris  Sc  Holman,  October  22, 186a 

104.  Bills  of  merchandise,  L.  Fleischner  &  Company,  October  5, 
1867  ;  J.  W.  Cook,  July  3, 1865. 

105.  Bill,  American  Unionist,  August  31,  1868;  check,  L.  &  T.,  by 
J.  W.  P.  Huntington,  January  31, 1866 ;  notice  in  Dalles  State  Journal, 
June  10, 1862,  signed  by  J.  L.  Allison  and  A.  M.  Snyder,  referring  to 
W.  H.  NewelL 

106.  Letter  of  Whalley  Sc  Fechheimer,  May  31,  1869,  to  J.  W.  P. 
Huntington. 

107.  Voucher  for  goods  sold  by  EUendale  Mill  Company  to  J.  W. 
P.  Huntington,  September  30,  1868. 

108.  Articles  of  agreement  between  J.  W.  P.  Huntington  and  J. 
W.  Nesmith,  for  delivery  of  six  yoke  of  oxen,  April  27,  1868. 

109.  Voucher  of  United  States  to  Donald  McKay^  December 
22,  1868. 

110.  Letter  of  John  Gotbrod  to  J.  W.  P.  Huntinj^ton,  May  29, 
1868,  relating  to  affairs  at  Klamath  Agency. 

111.  Letter  of  C.  B.  Bellinger  to  R.  P.  Earhart,  August  5,  1868. 

112.  Letter  of  W.  R.  Dunbar  to  R  P.  Earhart,  October  31,  1867. 

113.  Letter  of  B.  Hermann  to  R.  P.  Elarhart,  September  14,  1869. 

114.  Receipt  by  J.  W.  P.  Huntington  to  Captain  James  Gilliss, 
United  States  army,  for  six  mules,  November  30,  1808. 

115.  Receipt  by  Jacob  Fritz,  quartermaster's  agent,  Fort  Dalles, 
to  Dr.  W.  C.  McKay,  July  19,  1869. 
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116.  Receipts  fi'oin  internal  rf^venue  aftiuee  for  tftKe«  on  J.  W.  P» 
Huntington's  aalary,  February  S,  18(*4  ;  September  27,  18G4. 

117.  Letter  of  Sam  L.  Simpson  to  J-  W.  P,  Huntington,  Sep- 
tember  20,  1868. 

118.  Letters  of  Humason,  Stocking-  &.  Company  to  J.  W.  P*  Huni^ 
iuirtonj  March  14,  1866. 

11 U.  Letter  of  Goldsmith  Brothers  to  R  P.  Earhart,  admlm«* 
trator  of  the  entate  of  J.  W,  P.  Huntington,  June  28,  ma 

120,  Oregonian  biU,  January  13,  1856 ;  bill  of  merchandise,  Weil 
Brothenn  November  h  1861, 

12L  Letter  of  R.  J.  Atkinson,  Third  Auditor,  to  Tyrus  Himea, 
September  21,  18<>3. 

122.  Receipts :  Jamea  Steel,  cashier  Fii-st  National  Bank,  to  J, 
W.P.  Huntington,  October  23,  1868;  June  22,  18(i8, 

123L  Letter  of  Theodore  Wygunt,  Secretary  Oregon  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  to  J,  W.  P.  Huntington,  May  8,  1869, 

124.  Sheriff***  eertiiScate  to  pa  re  base  of  real  property  in  Yamhill 
County,  January  4,  1^52, 

125.  Envelope  of  B.  P,  EXowell ;  certificate  of  J,  €,  Hawthorne  as 
delegate  to  MultDomab  County  Democratic  Convention,  March  :il, 
1860;  order  for  delivery  of  a  voucher  to  ,L  W,  P*  Huntington  by 
Charman  &  Warner,  Juue  28,  18T1. 

126,  Letter  of  F,  A.  Chenoweth  to  J.  W,  P,  Huntington,  July 
29,  1868, 

127,  Letter  of  Jamee  Cluggage*  Jacksonville,  January  I,  1859^  to 
W.  G,  Buffum, 

128.  Letter  of  Cox  &  Earhart  to  J.  W.  P.  Huntington^  March  1% 
1868 ;  proposak  for  seed  peas, 

129,  Subvoueher»,  covering  expenae^  of  travel  in  oootiectiou  with 
Indian  Departnietit,  1866-68. 


130, 

Subvouehers  ditta                                                                                 ^^H 

lai. 

Sub  VQ  uc  h  e  i^  d  i  tto.                                                                                     ^^H 

132, 

Subvoucbers  ditto,                                                                                     ^^H 

133, 

Sub  vouchers  ditto,                                                                                ^^H 

134, 

Subvotichers  ditto.                                                                                     ^^| 

13a 

Subvouehern  ditto,                                                                                  ^^H 

ua 

Subvoueh  e  rs  d  i  tto.                                                                                ^^U 

137. 

Subvouchers  ditto,                                                                                ^^U 

138. 

SubvoucherB  ditto.                                                                                ^^H 

139, 

Sub  vouchers  ditto.                                                                                  ^^M 

140, 

Sub  vouchers  ditto.                                                                                ^^U 

141. 

Subvouchera  ditto.                                                                                ^^H 
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142.  Subvouohen  ditta 

143.  Subvouchen  ditto. 

144.  Vouohers  ditto. 

145.  Letters  of  Ladd  &  Tilton  to  J.  W.  P.  Huntington,  May 
16, 1865. 

146.  Tax  receipt,  Yamhill  County,  1864;  order  on  W.  G.  Buffum, 
October  12, 1858 ;  forage  certificate,  November  26, 1855. 

147.  Letter  of  Ladd  &  Tilton  to  J.  W.  P.  Huntington,  January 
17,1866. 

148.  Receipts :    July  2, 1857 ;  November  4, 1856  ;  February  5, 1867. 
148.    Subvouchers  of  8.  N.  Arrigoni,  May  14, 1867  ;  Marion  County 

tax  receipt,  October  21,  1865;  check  of  Ladd  &  Tilton,  December 
21,  1865. 

150.  Order  to  Williams  &  Uppincott,  November  15, 1858 ;  Yamhill 
County  tax  receipt,  October,  1865 ;  receipt  from  G.  £.  Getchell,  De- 
cember 31, 1862;  receipt  from  Oregon  Statesman,  October  23,  1862. 

15L  Subpoena,  October  23,*  1867,  Yamhill  County ;  bill  of  doors 
and  windows,  November  8,  December  26, 1865. 

152.  Bill  of  merchandise,  Henry  W.  Corbett,  September  6, 1861. 

153.  Letters  of  Hawley,  Dodd  &  Company,  June  30,  1869,  to  R.  P. 
Earhart;  R  M.  Wilbur  to  R  P.  Earhart,  July  2,  1869. 

154.  Note  of  £.  D.  Backenstos  to  J.  W.  P.  Huntington,  February 
12,1866. 

155.  List  of  civilized  Indians  in  School  District  No.  8,  Umpqua 
County,  March  20,  1855. 

156.  Bill  of  lading,  bark  Annie  W.  Weston,  Boston  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, April  2,  1867. 

157.  Letters  of  Senator  L.  F.  S.  Foster  to  J.  W.  P.  Huntington, 
January  19,  1863;  Ladd  &  Tilton  to  J.  W.  P.  Huntington,  August 
6,  1867. 

158.  Letter  of  General  Benjamin  Alvord  to  Governor  A.  C 
Gibbs,  November  8,  1864,  relating  to  the  four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-four  men  referred  to  in  accession  number  forty-eight. 

ir)9.     Letter  of  Quincy  A.  Brooks,  April  22,  1863. 

160.  Letter  of  Sam  L.  Simpson  to  American  Unionist,  June  15, 18()9. 

161.  Bills  of  merchandise  :  John  R  Foster  &  Company,  December 
28,  1861;  M.  Seller,  August  3,  1861;  American  Unionist^  August 
20,  1868. 

162.  Statement  of  account  of  L.  P.  Fisher,  San  Francisco,  to  Amer- 
ican Unionist,  January-August,  18(57. 

163.  Letter  of  Ladd  &  Tilton  to  J.  W.  P.  Huntington,  December 
19,  18G5. 
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104*     VouGher  Bbowiug  expense  of  travel  in  XMfk 

165.  Voucher  for  bill  of  merchaDdise  iold  by  Henry  Failing,  April 
20,  1865. 

106,  Voucher  ehowin^r  expense  of  travel  from  Portland  to  The 
Dalles,  March  18,  1864). 

167.  Voucher  ehowing  cost  of  tranaportation  on  ferry  at  Salem, 
May  20,  mm 

168.  Bondsmen  of  J*  W.  P.  Huntington,  Superintendent  Indian 
Affaire. 

169.  Vouchera  and  aBeeBement  receipt  Id  Santiam  Gold  and  Silver 
Mining  Company,  December  30,  1865. 

170.  Letter  of  W.  P.  Dole,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to 
Huntington,  December  26,  1863, 

171.  Bill  of  goods,  Loryea  &  Kallenberg,  March  24,  18ri<l,  and 
checks  oo  Liidd  &  Til  ton, 

172.  Pi-ank  of  F.  R.  Spinner,  Tfeasurer  United  States ;  checks  on 
Bank  of  British  Columbia  and  Ladd  &  Til  ton. 

113.     Hiei^glyphicH  relating  to  secret  p>olitical  Order* 

174.  Conti*act  for  getting  out  square  timber  at  Steilacoom,  Waah- 
ington,  April  6,  1854, 

175.  Regimental  Orders  No.  1,  Oregon  Rifles,  April  15,  184S. 

176.  Statement  of  Ladd  Si  Til  ton,  in  account  with  J.  W.  P.  Hunt> 
ingion,  June  25,  1807. 

1T7.  Tax  receipt8  of  1835^  1837,  1838,  in  Illinois,  two  signed  hv  Ira 
F*  M*  Butler  a^  Sheriff  in  Warren  County,  broug^ht  across  the 
plains  in  1845 ;  also  order  by  W.  G.  BulTum  on  Pleasant  Armstrongi 
June  27,  IK^i 

178*  Order  by  Dr.  Forbes  Barclay,  City  Superintendent  of  Oregon 
City  schools,  on  City  Treasurer,  March  20,  1857 ;  order  on  City  T£'eas- 
urer  by  Dr.  JohnMeljOUghlin,  Mayor,  July  3i>,  1851, 

17  i*.  Oi^  e  r  f tir  a  y  e  1 1  o w  m  u  le ,  Wliatco ra  ^  W  ash  i ngton,  J  une  28,  1 S58 ; 
receipt  by  G.  H*  Stewart,  Ijafayette,  December  31, 1851,  and  order  for 
a  doubJe-barreled  gun,  June  13^  1351,  signed  by  Joel  Palmer, 

18<J,  Yamhill  County  tax  receipts,  Novemiier  IL  1H58;  January  7, 
1861 ;  certificau?  of  an  interest  bought  in  certain  warttints  by  J,  H. 
Wallingt  December  30,  iaj6. 

18L  Circular  issued  to  Pioneers,  concerning  World'^  Fair,  Chi- 
cago, August  30,  18l»2, 

182.  Programme  of  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  Portland,  July 
4,  1850.     Donated  by  Mi's.  W.  S.  Caldwell. 

183.  Mission  printing  press  photo,  taken  Iti  State  house,  Saletn, 

February,  1899. 
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184.  Ck>mmi88ion  of  H.  A.  G.  Lee  as  Major  of  First  Regiment  of 
Oregon,  ranking  from  December  11,  1847,  dated  January  5,  1848, 
signed  by  Grovemor  George  Abemethy. 

185.  Programme  of  exercises  at  an  exhibition  at  Portland  Acad- 
emy and  Female  Seminary,  March  13, 1855. 

186.  Portrait  and  sketch  of  Captain  William  Martin,  1843,  Pen- 
dleton, Oregon.    Furnished  by  himself,  September  30, 1898. 

187.  Billhead  of  Oregonian,  February  28,  1851. 

188.  Invitation  to  a  ball  at  Champoeg,  August  24, 1859,  given  in 
honor  of  the  election  of  Lansing  Stout  to  Congress. 

189.  Letter  of  John  P.  Brooks  to  J.  W.  Nesmith,  May  24, 1847. 

190.  Memorandum  book  bought  by  Tyrus  Himes  at  Barlow  book- 
store, Chicago,  in  1848,  and  brought  across  plains  in  1853. 

191.  Chart  of  Captain  George  Vancouver,  No.  7,  published  in 
London,  May  1, 1798,  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  donated  by  Rev. 
Edward  G.  Porter,  Boston,  Mass. 

192.  Chart  of  Captain  George  Vancouver,  No.  12;  published  in 
London,  May  1, 1798,  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  donated  by  Rev. 
Edward  G.  Porter,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

193.  Chart  of  Captain  George  Vancouver,  No.  14,  published  May 
1,  1798,  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  donated  by  Rev.  Edward  G. 
Porter,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

194.  Fourth  of  July  programme,  1860,  Salem. 

PAMPni^ETS. 

1.  Correspondence  and  official  proceedings  relating  to  the  exped  i- 
tions  against  the  Indians,  October  9,  1855,  December  8,  1855;  four 
thousand  printed  by  Asahel  Bush,  Territorial  Printer.  (Nesmith 
Papers.)    Donated  by  Mrs.  Harriet  K.  Me  Arthur^ 

2.  Communication  from  C.  S.  Drew,  Adjutant  Second  Regiment, 
Oregon  Mounted  Volunteers,  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
early  prosecution  of  the  Indian  wars  in  Oregon  (Thirty-Sixth  Con- 
gress, lii»st  session,  Miscellaneous  Document  No.  59),  gives  list  of  actual 
murdei^s  from  November,  1847,  to  January,  1857  (Government  Priutinjij" 
Office).     (Nesmith  papers.)    Donated  by  Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McArthur. 

3.  Protestantism  in  Oregon.  An  account  of  the  murder  of  Doctor 
Whitman.  By  the  liev.  J.  H.  A.  Brouillet,  Vicar-General  of  Walla 
Walla.  Published  by  M.  T.  Cozans,  5(10  Broadway,  New  York,  185.3. 
(Nesmith  papers.)    Donated  by  Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McArthur. 

4.  Letter  from  George  N.  Sanders  on  the  sequences  of  Southern 
secession.  New  York,  October  30,  18G0;  printed  privately.  (Nesmith 
papers.)    Donated  by  Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McArthur. 
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5.  Basketry  of  the  Coast  and  Idanda  of  the  Pacific,  Papers  by 
Colonel  Jamea  Jackson,  United  Statas  Ai*my,  Mr»*  Velina  P.  Molson 
and  Mrs,  Harriet  K.  McArthur.     («) 

6.  Oregon  :  It-s  History,  Geography  and  Ilesourees.  By  John  H. 
Mitchell,  Unite(3  States  Senator,  An  addr«Jii3  delivered  before  the  Nu- 
tiooiil  Geographjeal  Society*  Washington,  D.  C*,  March  21^,  1895.     \n) 

7.  Oregon :  Archives^  Jouroalji,  Gkjvemors*  Mesnatrea  and  Public 
Papers  of  Oregon  From  the  Earliest  Attempt  of  the  People  to  Form 
a  GoYemment  Down  to  and  Including  the  Territorial  Leg'islature  of 
184H.  Prepared  by  La  Fayette  Gi-over^  Commissioner,  Pursuant  to 
Legislative  Act  of  Jeintxary  20,  1853;  Asahel  Bush,  Territorial 
Printer,     (a) 

8-  Marshal Fs  Gold  Discovery,  A  lecture  by  John  S,  Hittell,  before 
the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  January  24^  1893,  the  forty-llfth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery,  B.  F.  Sterrett,  printer,  San  Francisco, 
California,     {a) 

9,  Marcus  Whitman,  M.  D.  A  sketch  by  Rev,  Jonathan  Edwards* 
Spokane,  Washington.  Union  Printing  Company,  Spokane^  Washing- 
ton, Ifm.    (a) 

10.  Cane-Bearing  Trees  of  Pacific  Slope,  By  J*  L.  Lemmon,  Oak- 
land, California,     Pacific  Press  and  Publishing  Company,  18D2.     [tt] 

IL  The  Mountains  of  Oregon*  By  W,  G-  Steel  Printed  by 
David  Steel,  Portland,  1890, 

12,  WaHhinj^toti  Historical  Magtijcine,  Volume  1,  No,  1,  October, 
IfiyH,  Pul>lished  by  the  State  Historical  Society,  Tacoma,  Wiixh- 
ini^^ton. 

l'*L     Washington  Historical  Magazine, 

14.  California  Trees  and  Flowers,  illustrated.  Published  by  the 
Orcutt  Seed  Company*  Sitn  Diet^o,  California*  18UL 

ir>.  The  Pacific  Mason,  September,  18&5.  K  B,  Wlnbaar,  Seattlts 
Washing-tun  I  publisher.  Contains  an  article  on  Early  Freemasonry 
in  Oregon,  by  Thomas  Milburoe  Reed,  Pant  Grand  Master,  Grand 
Lodge  of  Washington,    (a) 

16,  American  Historical  Assoc iation«  Contains  names  of  olj^ci^rs, 
act  of  incor}>oration,  constitution,  list  of  nt embers,  and  the  names  of 
the  historical  societies  in  the  Unitetl  S  in  tea,  I8t)4,     {a) 

17,  tirst  Biennial  llejwrt  of  the  Stale  Bimrd  of  diarities  and 
Corrections^  December  31,  181C2,  Printed  by  F,  W»  Baltes  &  Com- 
pany, Portland,  18fJ2,     (o) 

18,  The  Annual  North  P^M-^ific  Almanac  and  StjitisticJil  Hand- 
book, im).  North  Paeihc  Publishing  Company.  Pri tiled  by  David 
Steel,     (a) 
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19.  Address  to  the  People  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  by  the  Re- 
tiring Members  of  the  Legislature,  October,  1868.  A.  L.  Stinaon, 
printer,    (a) 

20.  The  Oregon  Question.  By  Albert  Gallatin,  1846.  Printed  by 
Bartlett  &  Welfbrd,  New  York,  1846.    (a) 

2L  History  of  Oregon  Territory.  By  Thomas  J.  Famham,  1844. 
Printed  by  J.  Winchester,  30  Ann  Street,  New  York,  1844.    (a) 

22.  The  Grains;  or  Passages  in  the  life  of  Ruth  Kover.  (Two 
copies).  By  Mrs.  Margaret  Jewett  Bailey,  1854.  Printed  by  Carter 
&  Austin,  Portland,  Oregon.    Loaned  by  Mrs.  Velina  P.  Molson. 

23.  The  Lee  Trial:  An  Expose  of  the  Mountain  Meadows  Mas- 
sacre. Tribune  Printing  Cknnpany,  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  1875.  Loaned 
by  Mrs.  Velina  P.  Molson. 

24.  Washington  Tepritory :  Her  Past,  Her  Present,  and  the  Ele- 
ments of  Wealth  Which  Insure  Her  Future.  An  address  by  Elwood 
Evans,  Esquire,  at  Philadelphia,  September  2,  1876.  G.  B.  Bagley, 
Public  Printer,  Olympia,  Washington.  (Nesmith  papers.)  Donated 
by  Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McArthur. 

25.  The  settlement  and  Early  Sjettlers  of  Goos  Bay.  By  a  pioneer 
resident  of  the  bay.    Printed  by  the  Goast  Mail,  Marshfield,  1879.     (a) 

26.  Fifty  Years  of  Pacific  University.  Exercises  of  the  semi- 
centennial anniversary.  Printed  for  the  college  and  edited  by  Presi- 
dent Thomas  McGlelland,  1898. 

27.  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Gouncil,  Oregon  Territory, 
1857-58,  Salem,  Oregon.    Asahel  Bush,  Territorial  Printer,    (a) 

28.  The  Whitman  Gontroversy.  Articles  by  Thomas  Laurie,  D. 
D.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  First  published  in  Missionary  Herald, 
Boston,  February  and  September,  1885.  Reprinted  in  pamphlet  form 
by  C.  W.  Snyder,  Astoria,  Oregon,  1886.     (a) 

29.  Oregonian,  Portland,  No.  1  of  Volume  I,  December  4,  1850,  T. 
J.  Dryer,  editor.  Framed.  As  far  as  known  the  only  copy  in  exist- 
ence. 

30.  Oreja^on  Free  Press,  Oregon  Gity,  No.  27,  of  Volume  I.  October 
7,  1848,  George  I^  Curry,  editor.    ^Yarned. 

31.  Boston  Gazette  and  Gounty  Journal,  Monday,  March  12,  1770, 
No.  779.     Framed.     Donated  by  A.  E.  Voorhees,  (irants  Pass. 

32.  The  City  Journal,  Canyon  City,  Grant  County,  July  26,  1809, 
Volume  I,  No.  6.  Issued  occasionally  by  R.  H.  J.  Comer,  printer. 
First  paper  in  (ii»ant  County.  Donated  by  Mrs.  Dora  H.  Petei-s.  Ku- 
gene.    Framed. 
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BOUXD  NEWSPAPER  FILKS. 


1.  Salem  Daily  Record.  Volume  I,  No.  1,  Salera»  Oregon,  June  10, 
1867,  to  November  28,  1867,  No.  147, 

2,  Sak^m  Daily  Record.  Volume  1.  December  2,  18«7.  No.  14t>.  lo 
Volume  n,  July  L%  1W8,  No.  m 

Z.  Oregon  City  Argus,  Volume  V,  No.  I,  April  16,  l8oU,  to  Volume 
Vni,  August  9,  im2.  No.  17. 

4,  Daily  Bee.  Volume  1,  No.  3,  Portland »  Oregon,  November  4, 
1875,  to  Volumje  1,  No.  7tn  January  31,  1876.     D.  H.  Stearoi*,  editor. 

5.  Daily  Bee.  Volume  II,  No.  2,  February  2,  1870,  to  Volume  II, 
No.  77,  April  29,  187rt. 

6w  Daily  Bee.  Volume  II,  No.  1,  February  1,  1876^  to  Volume  11, 
No,  T7,  April  29,  187fi. 

7.  Daily  Bee.  Volume  III,  No.  1,  May  1, 1876,  to  Volume  lU.  No.  70, 
July  31,  1876, 

8.  Daily  Bee.  Volume  III,  No.  55,  July  1, 1876,  to  July  31 » 1870,  No. 
7G;  Volume  IV,  No.  1,  August  I,  1876,  to  Volume  V,  No.  48,  December 
30,  1876. 

1*.  Daily  Bee.  Volume  V,  No.  4S*,  January  1,  1877,  to  Volume  VII. 
No.  26,  May  31,  1877, 

10.  Daily  Bee.  Volume  VIll,  No.  27,  September  1, 1877,  to  Volume 
Vin,  No.  77,  October  .11,  187L 

11.  Daily  Bee.  Volume  VIII,  No.  78,  November  1, 1877,  to  Volume 
IX,  No.  51,  December  31,  1877. 

12.  Daily  Bee*  Volume  X,  Na  79,  July  2, 1878,  to  Volunie  XI,  No. 
100,  October  31,  1878, 

IX     Daily  Bee.     Volume  XI,  No,  lOl.  November  I,  1878,  to  Volume 

XII,  No.  77,  January  31,  187^. 

14.  Daily  Bee,     Volume  XII,  No.  51,  January  2,  187U,  to  Volume 

XIII,  No.  76,  April  30,  18711. 

15,  Daily  Bee.  Volume  XIV,  No.  1,  May  1,  1879,  to  Volume  XV, 
No.  25,  Au^iMt  28,  1879. 

Vl  Daily  Bee.  Volume  XV,  No.  28,  September  1,  18T9,  to  Volume 
XVII,  No.  48,  Decembt^r  31,  1879. 

17,  The  Ortvgon  Farmer.  Volume  11^  No.  3.  Portland,  Oregon,  Sep- 
tember, 21,  1859,  to  Volume  V,  No.  12,  February  1,  1803.  Albert  G. 
Wallioj?,  editor.     Loaoed  by  George  H.  Hlmi^. 

18.  Oregon  Statesman,  Volume  IV,  No.  .3,  April  4,  ISM,  to  Volume 
V,  No.  40,  January  29,  1850.  Asahel  Bush,  editoi%  Salem,  Oregon. 
LfOaned  by  tieorge  H.  lilmea. 
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19.  Waahin^rton  Standard.  Volume  II,  Na  2,  Noyember  23,  1861, 
to  Volume  II,  Na  52,  November  8, 1862.  John  Miller  Murphy,  editor, 
Olympia,  Washington.    Loaned  by  George  H.  Himes. 

20.  The  Western  Star.  Volume  I,  Na  1,  Milwaukie,  November 
21,  1850,  to  Volume  I,  Na  28,  May  29,  1851.  Changed  to  Oregon 
Weekly  Times  and  removed  to  Portland,  the  first  issue  being  Volume 
I,  No.  29,  June  5,  1851— From  that  date  to  Volume  I,  Na  52,  No- 
vember 15,  1851;  Volume  II,  No.  1,  November  22,  1851,  to  Volimie 
III,  No.  52,  November  12,  1853.    Loaned  by  George  H.  Himes. 

21.  Oregon  Weekly  Times. .  Volume  IV,  No.  1,  November  19,  1853, 
to  Volume  IV,  Na  48,  October  14, 1854.  Also  duplicate  of  Volume  III, 
from  Na  37  to  No.  52.    Loaned  by  George  H.  Himes. 

22.  Oregon  Weekly  Times.    Parts  of  Volumes  V,  VI,  and  VII. 


ACCESSIONS  FOR  THE  MUSEUM. 


PIOmCSR  RELICS. 

1.  Fish  Gig— Brought  across  plains  from  Iowa  in  1^5  by  John 
Killin.  Donated  to  Society  by  Mrs.  Frances  Killin,  Hubbard,  Oreg'on, 
May  4, 1899. 

2.  Linen  Towel— Flax  grown  and  thread  made  by  Mrs.  Frances 
Killin,  on  Elliott  Prairie,  six  miles  east  of  Hubbard,  and  the  towel 
was  woven  by  Mrs.  John  Rigdon  on  a  hand  loom  in  1868. 

.3.  Shoemaker's  Hammer — Filed  out  of  a  bar  of  steel  by  Tyrus 
Himes,  in  l^cnnsylvaiiia,  in  1835,  when  he  was  an  ai)prentice  ;  brought 
by  him  to  Oregon  in  185.3;  believed  to  be  the  Qrst  implement  of  the 
kind  taken  north  of  the  Columbia  River,  as  he  settled  near  Olympia, 
at  the  head  of  Pujret  Sound,  in  October  of  that  year,     {n) 

4.  Mission  Printing  Press  Sent  by  Ameri(!an  Board  fi»om  Boston 
to  Sandwich  Islands  in  1819  ;  Sandwich  Islands  to  Ore^fon  in  1^39.     (a) 

5.  Piece  of  wood  from  the  steejile  of  the  Old  North,  Christ,  or 
Paul  Revere  Church,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Loaned  by  the  Native 
Son  I^ublishing  Company,  Portland. 

{),  Two  pieces  of  wood  and  a  hand-made  s])ike  from  Fanueil  Hall — 
"The  Cradle  of  Liberty*'— Boston,  MassachusetUs.  liOaned  by  the 
Native  Son  l^lblishin^  Company,  I'ortland. 
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7,  LetlK'C'r  Believed  tti  have  been  kept  by  John  P*  Brooks,  Oreg-on 
Citji  or  Canemah,  184T-18f*l:  eontaituji  entriew  relatinir  to  lir^t  ^j^oM 
broug-ht  fmm  Califomm  to  Oregon,  January  to  May,  1S40,  Doualed 
by  Raleijjfh  Stott. 

8>  Fire  Shovel— Made  in  Scoharie  County,  New  York,  in  1H12,  for 
Elam  Youni? ;  as  he  took  it  from  the  blacksmith  shop  he  heard  of  rhe 
declaration  of  war  aj^ainst  Great  Britaiii  ■  he  returned  home  imiiie- 
diatt^ly  and  enlisted,  and  was  wounded  at  the  l)attle  of  Lundy'rt  Uine: 
in  1^7  he  trame  to  Orej^ron,  and  narrowly  enc^aped  KK>in^*"  killed  at  the 
Whitman  niassw^re ;  hU  aou  James  was  killed  at  that  time,  PreMt^PteU 
by  J,  Q,  A,  Youn^, 

9»  Hat<?hel— An  implement  for  cleanintjf  flax  or  hemp,  madi-  in 
Kentucky  in  1801;  brouijht  from  Miasouri  t-o  Ore|,''on  in  1S44  by  IL  W, 
Morrison,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Clat^top  County,    (a) 

10.  Hand-Made  Au^ersi— One*haH  intih  and  one-inch,  brought  to 
Oregon  from  Missouri  in  lfH4  by  R,  W*  Morrison, 

11.  Shoe  Pinoers— Bougfht  by  C.  D.  Kmbree^  Dallas,  Orej^on,  at 
St,  Louie,  Miasouri,  in  183:2,  and  brought  across  plains  in  18+4.  iJo- 
oated. 

12.  Shears—BoujjhL  by  C.  D,  Eml>ree  in  Booneville,  Missouri,  \n 
1835,  and  brought  acrosw  plains  in  1H44,     Donated, 

IE,  Brandini^  lron~Belon|?ing  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  exploring' 
expedition  of  1804-tWi,  aad  found  by  L.  Winans,  of  Hood  River,  on 
Memaluse  Island,  three  and  oue-half  miles  above  The  Dalles,  in  18112 ; 
was  discM>vered  near  an  Indian  skeleton.  Loaned  to  the  society  by  Mr* 
Wlnans. 

14  Powder  Horn— Ha«  belonged  to  H,  IL  Long-s  ancestoret  since 
1800;  believed  to  have  been  made  alx)ut  1790  in  Virginia;  brou^flit 
across  the  plains  in  1850,     Loaned  by  H,  iL  Long,  Portland, 

15.  Powder  Horn— Made  in  Kentucky  in  1814 :  brought  to  Orejion 
iu  18 — ,     Donated  by  F,  S,  Barnes,  Forest  Grove, 

16.  Small  Powdi^r  Horn— Made  fi^itu  the  tip  of  a  buffalo  horn  by 
William  T.  Hines  in  W7  on  the  plains,  Ijoaned  by  Mrs.  Mary  M. 
Harris,  North  Yamhillj  Oreifon. 

17.  Brass  stirrup  ^  English  niake)^Once  owned  by  Aaron  Payne, 
who  brought  it  acix>!*s  the  plaints  in  1847  ;  used  in  Yakima  war.  Do- 
nated by  Richard  Baird»  North  YamhilL 

18.  United  St4it.es  Rille  (Yager) — Carried  by  Hon.  L.  F,  Grover  In 
the  Rogue  Hiver  Indian  war  of  18fi3,    Donated  by  Mr,  O rover. 

19.  Hudson  Bay  Company\^  Mueket— Tratled  to  Indians  for  furs 
during  the  eompauy's  oceupaney  of  the  country,  1824-1871, 

20.  Horse  I*istol  i  FHntloekl— Made  in  England  in  IH34:  l*ought  In 
Lafayette  of  Thomas  Carter,  in  1851,  for  12, 50^  by  G,  L.  iiowlnnd, 
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North  Yamhill;  taken  to  California  in  1851  and  used  in  a  skirmiBh 
with  the  Indians  on  the  way  thither.    Loaned  l^  Mr.  Rowland. 

2L  United  States  Musket— Used  in  Indian  war  of  1855-^;  orig^ 
inally  a  flintlock.    Donated  by  Martin  Gillihan,  Arthur,  Oregfon. 

22.  English  Pistol— Donated  by  Martin  Gillihan,  Arthur,  Oregfon. 

23.  Bayonet— Belonging  to  United  States  musket;  used  in  the 
Yakima  war  (1855-56)  by  John  Hines,  Company  C,  Captain  A.  P. 
Ankeny.    Donated  by  Mrs.  Mary  £.  Harris. 

24.  Pitchfork— Hand-forged  by  W.  D.  Clark  near  North  Yamhill  in 
1850 ;  befbre  1850  Mr.  Clark,  while  in  the  woods,  made  a  business  of 
selecting  suitable  forked  sticks,  shaping  them,  and,  after  proper  sea- 
soning, disposing  of  them  at  twenty-five  cents  each.  Donated  by 
William  Merchant,  North  Yamhill,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Clark. 

25.  Shoe  Last— Made  by  Robert  Merchant,  North  Yamhill,  in  the 
winter  of  1847-4a    Donated  by  William  Merchant. 

26.  Boot  Tree  (part  of )— Brought  by  Robert  Merchant  from  Iowa 
in  1847.    Donated  by  William  Merchant,  North  Yamhill. 

27.  Chair^Made  by  Adam  Bridgefarmer,  early  in  1848,  on  the  old 
Madison  place,  about  one  mile  south  of  the  present  town  of  Gaston ; 
one  of  a  set  of  six  made  for  Almoran  Hill,  costing  $6  for  the  set. 
Donated  by  Mr.  HilL 

28.  Bugle  Horn— Made  in  Oregon  City  in  1843,  and  presented  by 
Jacob  Reed  to  Almoran  Hill.    Donated  by  Mr.  HilL 

29.  Spinning  Stick— Made  by  Mr.  Shearer  in  1855,  on  the  east  side 
of  Wapato  Lake,  and  used  by  Mrs.  Almoran  Hill,  1843,  until  October, 
1899.    Donated  by  Mrs.  Hill. 

30.  Fiat-Iron— Bought  by  Mrs.  Almoran  Hill  from  Captain  John 
H.  Couch,  Portland,  in  1851 ;  fifty  cents  was  paid  for  a  pair,  one  a  No. 
4  and  the  other  a  No.  8.    Donated  by  Mrs.  Hill. 

31.  Shoe  Last— Made  by  Almoran  Hill  in  1845,  near  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Gaston.    Donated  by  Mr.  Hill. 

32.  Balls  and  Chain— Dug  up  by  W.  B.  Headlngton  on  the  site  of 
Fort  Georj^e,  Astoria,  in  1888.    Presented  by  Jasper  N.  Miller. 

33.  Splint  Broom — Made  by  S.  A.  Holcomb,  1845;  there  were  but 
few  of  any  other  kind  prior  to  1847.    Donated. 

34.  Snuffbox— Bought  by  J.  D.  Fulkerson  in  1831;  brought  across 
the  plains  in  1847.     Donated  by  Mrs.  Mary  Harris,  North  Yamhill. 

35.  Indian  Basket— Obtained  from  Salmon  River  Indians  in  18<^. 
Donated  by  Mrs.  Mary  Harris,  North  Yamhill, 

3().  Piece  of  Linen— Made  by  Mrs.  Joshua  McDaniel  in  Missouri 
when  she  was  fifteen  years  old;  brought  to  Oregon  in  1847.  Donated 
by  Mrs.  McDaniel,  Rickreall.     • 
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37.  Cannon  Ball— Found  in  1856  on  site  of  Fort  Dtille4!|  Wasuo 
CouKt3%  Oregon.     Donated  by  S.  L.  Brooks,  The  Djilles. 

38.  Fcjt^Hook  —  Generally  used  in  maple-sug'ar  camps:  hauled 
across  the  pialnfl  in  1844  from  Missouri  by  R,  W.  Motriwon.    {n) 

3R  Piece  of  Greenhart  Wood^From  the  steamer  Beaver,  the  first 
steam  vessel  to  enter  the  Columbia  River;  she  left  England,  August 
Wlf  1835*  and  arrived  at  the  Columbia  River  March  l&i  183*i»  and  Vau- 
i?ouvert  Waiihing-ton,  April  IQj  183ii ;  she  was  wrecked  at  Rurrai'd^s 
Inlet^  B.  C,  in  July,  1888.     Donated  by  William  Chance^  Astoria. 

40*  Fiece  of  Oak— P'rom  the  Charlotte  Dundas,  the  first  steaniei- 
that  ever  had  her  engine  and  wheel  connected  with  a  shaft;  biiiJt  at 
Grangemouth,  Scotlandi  in  1801,  by  Alexander  Hart.  Donated  by 
William  Chance,  Astoria. 

41,  Short  Polieher— A  ahoemaker^a  implement  i  brought  acro^ 
the  plains  by  George  W,  Force*  1845.     (a) 

42,  Jjong  Rubber— A  shoemaker-s  implement ;  brought  acrona  the 
plains  by  George  W.  Force*     (a) 

43,  Allen's  Revolver  {Pepper- Box)— Made  in  1837;  brought  at* ro«B 
the  plains  in  1852,     Donated  by  Henry  Myers^  RifkrealL 

44,  Hand-Forged  Hammei:'— Brought  to  Oregon  in  1844  by  IL  W. 
Morrison,     [a) 

45,  Butcher  Knife— Forged  from  a  file  by  T.  J.  Hubbard^  a  black- 
smith in  Oregon  City,  in  184o*    (a) 

4tk  Tomahawk  (Chief 'e)— Found  by  William  Adams  in  the  Idaho 
mountains  many  years  ago*     Donated* 

47.  Carpenter's  Square— Made  by  T.  J,  Hubbard,  at  Oregon 
City-    (a) 

48*  Hoe — Hand-forged  in  Oregon  City  in  1B51,  by  D.  C.  Ingles, 
Portland,     Donated  by  Dock  Hartley,  Rockwood. 

49.  Dutch  Oven — Used  in  crossing  the  plaini*  m  J  84 7,  and  for  a 
number  of  yearB  afterwards  in  Yamhill  County.  Donated  by  Mrs* 
William  Merchant,  North  Yamhill* 

50.  Plow— Made  by  W*  F*    Kawtham,  at  Silvert^n,  in  1849.     {*i) 

51.  t!hurn — Made  from  mulberry  timber  by  R.  W*  Morrison  in 
MiaHOuri ;  used  on  the  plains  in  1844.     (a) 

52.  Bone  of  an  Ox— Which  crossed  the  plains  in  1847,  Pre«ented 
by  King  Hibhard,  Willard. 

53.  Rifle  Barrel- Found  on  the  Walla  Walla  battle*field^  I85o-56, 
by  Nineveh  Ford,  in  1889.     (a) 

64*  Sword — Once  owned  by  Gen*  Philip  H,  Sheridan,  when  serving 
as  a  Lieutenant  at  Fort  Yamhill;  when  ordered  Eaai  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  Civil  War  he  gave  this  sword  to  David  Lado,  of  half-Indian 
blood,  who  had  been  his  body-servant.  Mr.  Lano  loaned  the  sword  to 
the  Society  October  12, 1899. 

55.  Foot  Scraper— Used  by  General  Sheridan  at  Fort  Yamhill; 
made  by  the  blacksmith  at  tihe  fort.  Donated  by  A.  H.  Garrison, 
Hillsbora 

56.  Coffee  Mill  — Used  by  General  Sheridan  at  Fort  YamhilL 
Donated  by  A.  H.  Garrison,  Hillsbora 

57.  Chair— Made  at  Fort  Yamhill,  and  used  by  General  Sheri- 
dan,   (a) 

58.  Lamp— This  was  filled  with  lard  usually,  and  a  braided  rag 
placed  therein  for  a  wick;  brought  across  the  plains  by  Christian 
Emerick  from  Missouri  in  1848.  Donated  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  H. 
Wehrung,  Hillsboro. 

59.  Flax  Wheel— Made  in  Illinois  about  1809;  September  29,  1819, 
it  was  given  by  Mrs.  Mary  Venning  to  her  daughter  Catherine  as  a 
wedding  present,  she  having  been  married  to  Christian  Emerick  cm 
that  day;  it  was  brought  from  Missouri  to  Oregon  in  1848.  Donated 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Wehrimg. 

60.  Chair— Brought  across  the  plains  in  1850  by  James  McKee. 
Donated  by  D.  A.  McKee. 

61.  Pewter  Plate — Made  in  London,  England;  brought  across  the 
plains  by  Benjamin  Howell  in  1850.    Donated  by  Mrs.  Joseph  HowelL 

62.  Beeswax— From  Nehalem  Beach,  with  a  perfect  bee  imbedded 
therein;  found  by  Eld.  Hallock.    Presented  by  George  Noland,  Astoria. 

63.  Sea  Mud  ( petrified  with  clam  shells  imbedded )— Found  by  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Olds  on  Yaquina  Bay  in  1892.    Donated  by  A.  H.  Garrison. 

64.  Iron  Stirrup — Brought  to  Oregon  by  James  Johnson,  1844.     (a) 

65.  Cooper's  Crow— Made  by  W.  F.  Eastham,  Silverton,  1849. 

66.  Sickle  or  Reap  Hook — Made  in  Pennsylvania.  Used  by  W.  G. 
Buffum  in  that  State  and  in  Ohio  in  1815-25;  taken  to  Illinois  the 
latter  year  and  used  by  Mr.  Buffum  until  1841,  when  he  took  it  to 
Missouri.  In  1845  he  brought  it  to  Oregon,  and  gave  it  to  Solomon 
Richards,  who  was  the  first  to  use  it.    (a) 

67.  Skillet — Brought  across  plains  in  1848  by  T.  li.  Blackerby, 
Silverton.    (a) 

68.  Trunk— Brought  across  plains  in  1852  by  G.  P.  Gray  from  Wis- 
consin; made  at  Wyota,  Wisconsin,     (a) 

69.  Side-Saddle— Ridden  across  plains  in  1838  by  Mrs.  Mary  Rich- 
ardson Walker.     Donated  by  S.  T.  Walker,  her  son. 

70.  Side-Saddle  —  Made   by  Nathan   Eaton  in  1847    in  Yamhill 
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County;  used  by  Mix  John  Phillips  in  1H48,  in  ijpi'in^  Valley,  neat' 
Zena,  and  donaiad  by  her. 

71.  Broad  axe— Made?  at  Oregon  City  Ln  1846  by  Alanaon  Beera, 
missionary.     Donated  by  James  Blakley,  Brow tisvi lie,     [a) 

72 — Deer  Horns — The  animal  was  alain  in  an  early  day  near  Gaaton 
by  Abnoran  Hill. 

73.  Washingrton  Medal  (copper)— Brought  from  Walton-on- 
Thames,  England,  to  Oregon  in  lSfi5  by  Arthur  Warner,  Oregan  City; 
made  in  1805,     Loaned  by  Arthur  Warner,  Jr*,  Oregon  City, 

74.  JefTereon  Medal  (silver)— Found  on  the  Ne?.  Perce  Indian  res- 
ervation, Idaho,  and  given  to  Major  K  McNeill*  for  some  time  man- 
ager of  the  Or  FL  &  N,  Co.*  and  by  him  given  to  W.  B.  Ayer;  he  in 
turn  gave  it  to  the  Society*  and  it  was  adopted  as  its  seal* 

15.  Spoon  (Gerinan  *(ilver) — Taken  fixjm  wreck  of  United  States 
sloop-of-war  Peacoek,  lost  on  Columbia  River  Bar  July  18*  1841. 
Loaned  by  Silas  B.  8mith,  Warrenton. 

7fi*  Piece  of  Walnut— From  a  vessel  wrecked  on  Nehalem  Beach^ 
where  the  beeswax  deposit  is  found.  Presented  by  S.  M.  Reeder^ 
Sauvie^s  Island,  Oregon. 

77.     Pistol— Double-barrel,  lllntlock,  made  in  Belgium. 

78L  Flintlock— Very  ancle nL  From  best  information  obtainable 
this  was  intixMiueed  into  Sijain  in  1517  and  used  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Found  in  Mexico.  Called  a  Snaphaunee  lock. 
This^  and  pistol  loaned  by  R.  O.  Col  Us. 

79.  Cane^ — One  of  t*even  made  from  a  piece  of  timber  taken  from 
the  Unitecl  States  frigate  '* Constitution^* — **Old  Ironsides ' ^—titxjn 
after  the  War  of  1812.     Loaned  by  W.  A.  Raymond* 

80,  American  Hag — The  first  made  by  the  ladles  of  Portland  and 
presented  t-o  t*apt,  A.  V,  Wilson,  Co,  **A|**  Oregon  Mounted  Vol- 
unteers, in  October,  18.15,  as  it  was  about  to  start  to  the  batUelields  of 
the  Yakima  Indian  War, 

81.  Medicine  Chest— Of  the  Sylvia  de  Grasse^  wreckc»d  at  Aaloria 
in  l^t».  Loaned  by  Dr.  O.  B.  Estes,  Astoria.  This  vessel  brought 
the  firet  news  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  United  Sttites, 

82,  Piece  of  Wowl— B^rom  a  house  built  in  Hanover  Str*»et,  lioston^ 
in  11)74,  and  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  houses  standing  in  Bostoai 
LtJaned  by  F.  H.  Saylor,  Portland. 

11. 3,— a. 
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L  Indian  Pestle— Found  in  Yamhill  County.  Donated  by  A.  H. 
Garrison,  Hillsbora 

2.  Tannin^f  Implement  (stone) — ^Found  on  the  RiokrealL  Donated 
Joshua  McDaniel,  RickrealL 

3w    Ceremonial  Stone— Donated  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Cardwell,  Portland. 

4.  Indian  Pestle— Found  underneath  a  fir  tree  over  four  feet  in 
diameter  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earthy  by 
David  Lano,  on  the  Grand  Honde  Indian  Reservation.    Donated. 

5.  Ceremonial  Stone— Found  in  Yamhill  County.  Loaned  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Harris,  North  YamhilL 

6.  Broken  Ceremonial  Stone— Found  in  Yamhill  County.  Donated 
by  A.  H.  Garrison,  Hillsbora 

7.  Indian  Pestle— Found  in  Yamhill  County.  Donated  by  A.  H. 
Garrison,  Hillsboro. 

8.  Indian  Pestle— Found  near  Molalla  River,  Marion  County. 

9.  Stone  Chisel— Found  in  Washington  County.  Donated  by  C.  H. 
Adams,  Hillsboro. 

10.  Indian  Pestle— Found  in  a  Portland  street  in  a  gravel  pile. 

11.  Stone  Hammer— Found  near  Hood  River. 

12.  Pestle— Found  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette  River  at  St. 
Johns  by  W.  A.  Raymond.    Loaned. 

13.  Stone  Hammer^Found  near  St.  Johns,  on  Willamette  River, 
by  W.  A.  Raymond.    Loaned. 

14.  Stone  Hatchet — Found  near  St.  Johns,  on  Willamette  River, 
by  W.  A.  Raymond.    Loaned. 

15.  Indian  Whetstone  —  Found  near  St.  Johns,  on  Willamette 
River,  by  W.  A.  Raymond.    Loaned. 

16.  Indian  Boy's  Tomahawk — Found  in  Yamhill  County.  Donated 
by  A.  H.  Garrison. 

17.  Mortar— Found  near  Eugene,  on  the  George  }3elshaw  place. 
Donated  by  Robert  Pattison. 

18.  Mortar — Found  near  Eugene,  on  the  George  Belshaw  place. 
Donated  by  Robert  Pattison. 

19.  Ceremonial  Stone — Found  on  Sauvie's  Island.  Donated  by 
Joseph  Howell. 

20.  Stone  Hammer — Found  on  Sau  vie 's  Island.  Donated  by  Joseph 
Howell. 

21.  Stone  Hammer  -Found  on  Sauvie's  Island.  Donated  by  .losoph 
Howell. 
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on  Shu  vie  *B  Islnnd.  Doiuitt-tl  by 
DoDutetl  by  Joseph 
Douiited  by  Joseph 


22^  2:J.     Incena^   Bowls^FguDd 
Joseph  Howell.  , 

34,  25,  20.    Sinkerfl^Found  on  Sauvi^'fl  Island. 
Howell, 

27,  Tyee  Totem— Found  on  San  vie  *a  Inland. 
HawelL 

28.  Scraper— Found  at  Sauvie*a  Island  by  W.  A.  Raymond* 
uuted* 

'M  Stooe  Wedge— Found  in  Yamhill  County,  fiooated  by  A.  H. 
Garrison, 

m  Tibia  and  Fibula  Bones,  left  ]eg  (child's)— Found  at  St  Johns^i* 
ed^e  of  Wniaraette  River*     W.  A.  Raymond,  November  M,  imK 

M.  Iiidian  Skull— Found  in  excavation  ei|^hti*en  foet  below  ssurfttt?e 
of  earth,  in  the  block  weat  of  the  Willamette  Hotel,  Salem. 

32.  First  GlasB  Beads— Found  m  Watihington  and  British  Coliirahia 
In  Indian  cairns  and  g'ravea  Also  brm*a  buttons  and  an  amulet. 
Loaned  by  W.  A.  Raymond  *  November  30,  18119. 

Xk  Tip  of  Tomahawk— Found  at  St.  Johns,  Oregon,  by  W.  A. 
iiaymond.     Loaned. 

M.     Pestle— Found  at  Sauvie'i^  Island,  November  22,  ISm, 

35,  Stcpne  Anchor— Found  at  Sauvie's  Island.  Donated  by  W,  A, 
Hiiyraond^  Novt*ml>er  22^  1899. 

36,  37.    Sinkem— Found  at  Sauvie's  Island,  November  22>  ISIHI. 

38,  Stone  Axe — Found  til  Sauvie'a  Inland  by  W.  A,  Iliiymond, 
November  22,  mm. 

3*J,  Broken  Sinker — Found  at  Sauvie's  Isliind  by  W.  A,  Iiaymond, 
November:^,  1H!H<, 

40.  Stone  Mortar — Plousrhed  up  by  Dock  Hartley  nijar  Ilockwuod* 
Donated  by  him  on  Aug-us^t  lo,  18IUK 

4L     Seraper-  Found  at  Sail  vie 'i  Inland,  NoveralHT  25,  TK^tlJ* 

42.  Stone  Axe  -Found  Ave  mik'«  east  of  OlyiBpia,  Wiij*hirn»t*on,  in 
18<33,  by  Gc»or^e  FT.  Himos,  at  a  point  five  feet  l>elow  the  earlb's 
Murfaee  in  a  diteh  he  wti»  dij^-g-inu  through  gravelly  j^pound. 

43.  1  nd ian  Th n n i n^*-  1  m ] *1  e ni e n t  ( wton e )— Found  near aspringthree 
iiiileri  north  of  HillHlx^iro.     Dooatiid  by  Mr.  Davij-J, 

44.  Stone  Moriar— Fifty-six  and  one-half  ixmndn,  stone  pe»tlei  »lx- 
teen  jiounda,  found  by  F.  A.  Glynn  in  Wasco  i'ounty,  twenty-seven 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  w^hile  operatinjf  a  steam  shovol, 

45.  Skull  find  ian  I— Found  on  Bradfonl  Island,  near  C*aa<fades, 
Columbia  River,  by  F*  H,  Say  lor.     Loaned. 
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BEGINNINGS  IN  OREGON. 

By  811.AB  B.  SxiTH. 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^  and  Members  of  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society: 

The  first  authentic  recorded  account  of  exploration  on 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Coast  by  white  men — not  con- 
sidering the  mythical  voyages  of  Lorenzo  Ferrer  Mal- 
donado,  Juan  de  Fuca  and  Admiral  Bartolome  de  Fonte 
relating  to  their  alleged  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Anian 
— ^was  that  made  by  Lieutenant  Juan  Perez  of  the  Span- 
ish navy  on  the  sloop  of  war  Santiago  from  San  Bias, 
Mexico,  in  1774,  leaving  that  port  on  January  25  of  that 
year  on  her  northern  cruise. 

Lieutenant  Perez  proceeded  as  far  as  the  northernmost 
point  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  and  doubling  the  point 
to  the  inland  side,  turned  south  and  returned  to  Mon- 
terey, California,  mostly  following  the  coast  on  the  re- 
turn voyage. 

But  tradition  among  the  Indian  tribes  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  vicinity  tells  us,  that  long 
prior  to  that  time,  their  shores  had  been  visited  by  at 
least  three  other  vessels,  that  is  to  say  the  treasure  ship 
at  Ecahnie  Mountain,  the  Beeswax  ship  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Nchalem  River,  and  one  other  just  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  the  two  last  becoming 
wrecks  on  the  ocean  beach  at  the  places  named,  evi- 
dences of  which  facts  of  a  more  or  less  conclusive  char- 
acter can  be  adduced  to  establish  the  truthfulness  of 
such  statements. 
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The  treasure  ship  did  not  become  a  wreck,  she  dropped 
anchor  as  she  approached  the  land  and  sent  a  boat  ashore 
with  several  meti  and  a  large  chest  or  box.  The  box  was 
taken  up  on  the  Southwest  face  of  the  mountain  above 
the  road  and  tliere  buried,  and  some  say  that  a  man  wa^ 
then  and  there  killed  and  buried  with  the  chests  Then 
Bome  cliaracters  were  marked  on  a  large  stone  which 
was  placed  on  the  spot  of  burial  and  the  men  then  re- 
turned to  the  vessel,  when  she  again  put  out  to  sea.  The 
treasure  character  of  the  deposit  is  an  inference  of  the 
whites  from  the  alleged  manner  of  entombment.  The 
natives  Iiuve  never  pretended  to  know  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  chest. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  account  of  the  Treas- 
ure ship  at  Ecalmie  Mountain  as  given  by  the  older  In- 
dians in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country.  Much  has 
been  told  and  written  a1>out  the  Beeswax  wreck.  It  has 
gone  into  song  and  story.  It  has  developed  a  sort  of 
literature  peculiarly  its  own,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
The  Indian  account  is  something  like  this.  That  some 
time  ago,  before  the  coming  of  the  whites,  a  vessel  was 
driven  ashore  in  the  vicinity  of  where  the  beeswax  is 
now  found,  just  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nehalem 
River.  The  vessel  became  a  wreck  but  all  or  most  of 
her  crew  survived.  A  large  part  of  her  cargo  was  this 
beeswax.  The  crew,  unable  to  get  away,  remained  there 
with  i\m  natives  several  months,  when  by  concerted 
action  the  Indians  massacred  the  entire  number  on  ac- 
count,  as  they  claimed,  that  the  whites  disregarded  their 
— the  native's — marital  relations.  The  Indians  also  state 
in  connection  with'  the  massacre  that  the  crew  fought 
with  slung  shots.  It  would  appear  from  this  tliat  they 
had  lost  their  arms  and  ammunition. 

I  think  it  not  too  hazardous  to  identify  this  wreck  as 
the  iSpaiiish  ship  San  Jose,  which  luid  left  La  Paz,  Lower 
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California,  June  16,  1769,  loaded  with  mission  supplies 
for  the  Catholic  mission  at  San  Diego,  Upper  California, 
and  of  which  nothing  was  ever  heard  after  she  left  port. 
Every  circumstance  connected  with  the  vessel  and  her 
journey  favors  this  solution.  Her  course  on  her  voyage 
was  towards  the  North.  Her  mission  supplies  would 
include  beeswax  or  some  other  kind  of  wax  as  an  article 
that  would  be  needed  for  images,  tapers,  candles  and 
other  uses.  We  find  that  some  of  the  blocks  of  beeswax 
found  from  this  wreck  are  inscribed  with  the  Latin 
abbreviations,  **I.  H.  S."  (Jesus  Hominum  Scdvaior), 
which  abbreviation  is,  I  believe,  largely  or  commonly 
used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  And  we  also  find 
candles  and  tapers,  with  the  wicks  in  some,  still 
remaining ;  and  I  believe  a  piece  of  the  wax  has  now 
been  found  with  the  body  of  a  bee  imbedded  in  the  wax. 
This  vessel  falling  in,  in  all  probability,  with  a  storm  at 
sea  while  on  her  Northward  course,  was  driven  away 
from  her  point  of  destination  and  found  her  fate  on  the 
sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nehalem  River.  The  matter 
of  the  finding  of  the  wax,  some  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  sea,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  crew, 
perhaps,  endeavored  to  save  the  cargo,  and  carried  a 
part  of  it  there,  which  afterwards  became  buried  by  the 
drifting  sands. 

The  third  vessel  of  which  tradition  speaks,  and  whose 
advent  I  think  has  priority  of  date  to  the  others,  came 
ashore  about  two  miles  Soutli  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River. 

Two  of  the  crew  survived,  one  of  wliom  was  named 
Konapee.  Tlie  orthography  of  this  name  is  given  here 
phonetically  as  pronounced  by  the  Indians.  The  vessel 
was  cast  far  enough  up  on  tlie  beach  as  to  be  accessible 
at  low  tide,  and  after  being  looted  slie  was  burned  by  the 
natives  for  her  iron. 
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Konapee  and  his  companion  were  taken  prisons i*s  and 
held  as  slaves*  The  former  soon  showed  himself  to  be 
a  worker  in  iron  and  could  fashion  knives  and  hatchets 
for  his  captors.  The  natives  soon  cotrsidered  him  too 
great  a  personage  to  be  held  as  a  slave  and  gave  both 
him  and  his  friend  their  liberty.  After  their  release 
they  went  up  the  river  about  a  juile  above  the  Indian 
village,  to  the  place  now  known  as  New  Astoria,  and 
there  locatt^d  their  dwelling,  Aftt*r  that  the  Indians 
called  the  place  Koiiapee^  and  it  was  kno%vn  by  that 
name  long  after  the  country  was  being  settled  by  the 
whites.  These  men  always  declared  that  their  home 
was  toward  the  rising  sun.  And  after  a  year  or  two 
they  started  east  up  the  Columbia  River ;  but  after 
reaching  the  Cascades  they  went  no  further,  and  there 
intermarried  with  the  natives. 

This  wreck  I  believe  to  be  a  Spanish  galleon.  Gabriel 
Franchere  tells,  in  his  '*  Narrative/'  that^  on  their  first 
voyage  up  the  Columbia  Rivefj  in  1811,  at  an  Indian 
dwelling  not  far  below  the  Cascades,  they  found  a  blind 
old  man — presumably  blind  from  old  age — ^whom  their 
guide  said  was  a  white  man  and  that  his  name  was  Soto, 
And  Franchere  goes  on  to  say:  **We  learn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  old  man  himself  that  ho  was  the  son  of  a 
Spaniard  who  had  been  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  ;  that  a  part  of  the  crew  on  this  occasion  got  safely 
ashore,  but  were  all  massacred  by  the  Clatsops,  with  the 
exception  of  four  who  were  spared  and  who  married 
native  women ;  that  these  four  Spaniards,  of  whom  his 
father  was  one,  disgusted  with  the  savage  life,  attempted 
to  reach  a  settlement  of  their  own  nation  toward  the 
South,  but  had  never  been  heard  of  since;  and  that 
when  his  fathej^,  with  his  companions,  left  the  country, 
he  himself  was  yet  quite  young""  And  then  the  editor 
of  the  second  edition   of    the   *' Narrative,''   in  a    note 
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says :  *'  These  facts,  if  they  were  authenticated,  would 
prove  that  the  Spaniards  were  the  first  who  discovered 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbfa.  It  is  certain  that  long 
before  the  voyages  of  Captains  Gray  and  Vancouver  they 
knew  at  least  a  part  of  the  course  of  that  river,  which 
was  designated  in  their  maps  under  the  name  of  Oregon.'* 

My  mother,  Mrs.  H^len  Smith,  used  to  tell  that  at 
Port  Vancouver,  in  the  later  twenties,  she  met  a  Cas- 
cades woman  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  descendant  of 
Konapee  ;  that  she  was  already  past  middle  life,  and  was 
much  fairer  in  complexion  than  the  other  natives.  This 
I  would  say  was  Soto's  daughter. 

These  two  men,  Konapee  and  his  companion,  I  believe, 
were  the  first  white  men  ever  seen  by  the  Indians  on  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Coast,  and  they  were,  I  further  be- 
lieve, the  first  of  the  white  race  who  ever  saw  the  majes- 
tic '*  River  of  the  West,"  floated  on  its  bosom,  or  navi- 
gated its  crystal  waters.  This  wreck  was  first  discovered 
by  a  woman.  The  survivors,  who  had  built  a  fire  among 
the  drift  wood  above  the  tide  (and  who  also  must  have 
been  heavily  bearded  men)  were  roasting  popcorn,  and 
made  signs  to  her  for  water  to  drink.  The  woman,  as  she 
neared  the  village  on  her  way  for  succor,  began  to  wail 
and  her  cry  was,  "  I  have  found  people  who  are  men,  and 
yet  are  also  bears ;"  thus  indicating  that  these  were  the 
first  heavy  bearded  people  that  she  had  seen. 

From  the  manner  of  the  coming  of  these  castaways,  the 
Clatsops  and  Chinooks  named  all  white  people  without 
respect  to  nationality,  "Tlo-hon-nipts ;"  that  is,  "Of 
those  who  drifted  ashore."  A  name  of  first  impression, 
suggested  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  first  met 
that  race  of  people,  and  which  name  ever  afterwards, 
even  unto  this  day,  in  conversations  among  themselves, 
is  largely  used  to  signify  white  people. 
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Soto  is  a  Spanish  name.  I  think  that  Konapee  is  a 
corruption  of  some  other  name.  Just  for  an  illustration 
we  will  say  Juan  de  Pay.  The  natives  not  being  able  to 
pronounce  it  according  to  the  Spanisli  method,  followed 
the  sound  as  nearly  as  they  could  and  called  Juan  *'Kon/' 
de,  *'a,"  Pay,  '*pee."  This  is  simply  a  suggestion  that 
I  make. 

Indian  corn  was  unknown  to  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west at  that  time.  This  vessel  having  corn  would  indi- 
cate, possibly^  til  at  she  had  gone  from  Mexico,  and  Iier 
supplies  included  com,  and  that  she  liad  some  on  hand 
yet.  She  also  had  Chinese  coin  or  money  of  that  kind  or 
denomination  having  a  ymall  square  hole  in  the  center 
of  the  piece.  The  natives  preserved  these  and  used  them 
as  ornaments  on  their  wfimpums,  and  in  other  ways,  and 
had  them  even  in  my  day,  and  would  always  call  them 
Konapee 's  money,  I  have  some  of  these  coins  here  which 
my  mother  had  obtained  from  the  Indians  some  foity  or 
fifty  years  ago.  Having  this  coin  on  board  would  indi- 
cate, probably,  tliat  the  vessel  had  been  to  the  Philip- 
pines or  to  some  port  on  the  China  Coast ;  that  on  her 
return  voyage  she  was  driven  away  from  her  course  and 
lost  as  above  described , 

Soto  was  probably  at  the  time  of  meeting  Franchere^ 
in  1811,  about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  the  allowing  of 
five  years  for  the  wanderings  of  his  parent  after  tlie 
wreck  and  before  settling  down  to  domestic  life  would 
place  the  event  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  at  about  1725.  It 
will  be  recalled  tliat  commerce  of  a  permanent  character 
had  been  establisljed  between  the  Philippines  and  Aca- 
pulco  and  other  of  the  Western  ports  of  Mexico  a  century 
and  a  half  prior  to  this  last  named  date. 

I  have  been  thus  circumstantial  about  this  tradition  in 
order  to  show  that  it  related  to  a  natural  occurrence  and 
also  to  approximately,  at  least,  fix  tlie  date  of  the  event. 
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The  facts  giyen  are  from  sources  independent  of  each 
other,  and.  jet  they  support  each  other.  Pranchere  is 
surely  a  disinterested  witness.  He  meets  Soto,  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  who 
tells  him  of  the  wreck  of  his  father's  ship  and  of  his 
marriage  with  the  natives.  This  fits  in  with  the  story 
of  the  natives  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  relative  to 
Konapee's  voyage  and  sojourn  at  the  Cascades,  and  not 
given  to  Pranchere,  but  to  other  persons  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  him.  And  then  comes  the  name  given 
to  the  whites  expressive  of  the  manner  of  the  advent  of 
these  persons  to  these  shores,  which  fact  should  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  these  people  were  the  first  of  the  white 
race  seen  by  these  natives.  All  of  these  facts  are  of  such 
character,  I  believe,  as  to  warrant  me  in  claiming  that 
Konapee  and  his  companions  were  the  first  white  people 
who  had  ever  seen  the  Columbia  River.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  tradition 
of  the  Clatsops  and  Soto's  account  of  the  number  of 
survivors.  The  Clatsops  always  gave  the  number  as 
two.  Pranchere  may  have  misunderstood  the  number 
given  by  Soto,  or  Soto  may  have  erred  as  to  the  number 
given  by  his  father,  but  this  is  not  very  material ;  the 
main  fact  tliat  there  was  a  wreck,  and  that  these  white 
people  were  liere,  still  remains  as  an  actual  event.  As 
to  wliether  any  of  these  people  ever  reached  civilization 
again,  1,  at  present,  have  no  means  of  determining. 

Mucli  confusion  has  arisen  relative  to  the  loss  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  bark  '*William  and  Ann"  on 
the  Columbia  Bar  in  March,  1829,  and  the  fate  of  her 
crew.  Some  writers  simply  alleging  that  the  crew  all 
perished,  and  others  that  they  were  all  murdered  by  the 
Clatsop  Indians.  Mr.  George  B.  Roberts,  in  referring 
to  this  event  in  his  notes  on  early  times  furnislied  to  H. 
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H-  Bancroft,  states  :  *'  That  the  crew  landed  with  their 
arms  wet,  and  hence  were  defenseless,  and  that  all  were 
murdered."  Mr,  W.  H,  Gray,  on  page  191  of  liis  His- 
tory of  Oregon,  in  recounting  the  number  of  white  people 
in  the  Willamette  Valley  in  1834,  says:  ** There  was 
also  in  the  country  a  man  by  the  name  of  Felix  Hath- 
away, saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  'William  and  Ann,*  " 
This  last  is  an  inadvertence.  Had  Mr,  Gray  reflected  a 
loment,  he  would  have  seen  that  had  there  been  a  sur- 
^vor  of  that  wreck,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
1amn  able  to  tell  just  how  that  crew  perished ;  whether 
at  the  hands  of  the  savages  or  from  the  dangers  of  the 
sea;  and  in  either  instance  how  he  came  to  be  saved. 
The  explanation  is  this :  Felix  Hathaway  was  one  of 
the  crew  of  the  schooner  Convoy,  of  Boston,  Captain 
Thompson.  Hhe  was  entering  the  river  at  the  same 
time  with  the  William  and  Ann  but  some  distance  be- 
hind ;  she  noticed  the  grounding  of  the  bark,  which 
aided  lier  in  keeping  the  channel,  and  she  entered  the 
river  safely.  Towards  evening  the  schooner  sent  a  boat 
in  an  attempt  at  rescue  of  tlie  people  on  the  bark,  but 
night  coming  on,  and  the  weather  becoming  more  bois- 
terous, the  boat  returned  without  reaching  the  sliip. 
That  night  the  bark  went  to  pieces.  Mr.  Hatliaway  was 
next  neighbor  to  my  parents  while  they  lived  in  Che- 
halem  Valley  in  1836-40 ;  and  they  learned  the  forego- 
ing facts  from  him  while  there.  From  tliiii  Mr.  Hath- 
away's  connection  with  the  William  and  Ann  will  be 
jilinnly  seen. 

The  charge  of  murder  against  the  natives  made  by 
the  several  historian h,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to  be  en- 
tirely groundless.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the 
Indians  of  this  tribe,  either  individually  or  collectively, 
at  that  time  and  ever  afterwards,  have  deniud  that  they 
ever  murdered   any  of  the  crew  of  that  vessel.     And, 
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irh«f»  thdU  were  committed,  i«.ti»itio.  mo^ 
Alwuy*  joifiljr  ieraie  when  oaeeaurr^  the  Indiana  kaew 
whMi  aw^  had  to  expeei/*    All  of  wliieb-I  bdiewie  to  be 

li^iw*  when  m  emw  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men^  all  Britidi 
(Ntb^aet*  luid  i:^mplojec*«  of  the  Hudfion's  Bay  Company, 
emitowtiyif  from  a  wrf^ck,  and  whose  condition  at  that 
iUm'  would  lie?  loudly  calling  for  as&istanee,  were  liasely 
and  Pfiiolly  riiurderod  by  these  sarages,  and  British  pro* 
iertUm  for  it«  nu\/}t*Hn  had  been  defiantly  disregarded  and 
Imriijilt'd  uwlhr  foot,  and  that,  too,  right  on  the  s^hore^ 
of  lliit  ('olumbia  Itivc^r  at  it«  mouth,  the  very  gateway 
liiMi  tin*  trrrlUiry  over  whidi  Dr.  McLoughlin  presided, 
what  in  i\u'  (irMt  thing  that  this  martinet,  under  these 
nhcHfkingly  oulragrouM  and  exasperating  circumHtaiices 
ihMtM?  Why,  hi5  Hond^  an  uhimatum  to  these  people  that 
tlH\y  MiiiNt,  ih-livor  iij),  nol.  tUo  murderers,  but  the  goods 
wirH'l*  ihfiy  hii*\  t*i('k('<l  up  on  tlio  beat'b.  That  is  all, 
Aiirj  updji  i\HHr  r^'funal  to  deliver  the  goods  and  theij'  in* 
NoloiH  iM^hiiVjnr  ttjwnrd  himHplf,  lie  sends  an  armament 
uihI  l)ouihn.r(lN  thtMr  town,  nntl  ir^  the  fight  one  Indian 
U  kUInd  lUiil  ih('  ri'Mt  take  to  tliglit;    then  iho  yi 
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then,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Dr.  McLoughlin  by  his 
acts  and  deeds  in  the  matter.  He  was  chief  factor  at 
that  time  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  interests  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Governor  El  wood  Evans,  in  delineating  the  character 
of  Dr.  McLoughlin  and  the  policy  pursued  by  him  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Indians,  bears  testimony  as  fol- 
lows :  ''  With  the  utmost  promptness,  he  punished  with 
severity  every  depredation  by  Indians  upon  the  white 
race,  English  or  American.  The  wrongdoer  was  de- 
manded ;  if  not  surrendered,  the  tribe  or  band  were 
treated  as  accessories  and  received  merited  punishment. 
Where  thefts  were  committed,  restitution  must  follow. 
Always  justly  severe  when  necessary,  the  Indians  knew 
what  they  had  to  expect."  All  of  which* I  believe  to  be 
true. 

Now,  when  a  crew  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  all  British 
subjects  and  employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
castaways  from  a  wreck,  and  whose  condition  at  that 
time  would  be  loudly  calling  for  assistance,  were  basely 
and  cruelly  murdered  by  these  savages,  and  British  pro- 
tection for  its  subjects  had  been  defiantly  disregarded  and 
trampled  under  foot,  and  that,  too,  right  on  tlie  shores 
of  the  Columbia  River  at  its  mouth,  the  very  gateway 
into  the  territory  over  which  Dr.  McLouglilin  presided, 
what  is  the  first  thing  that  this  martinet,  under  tliese 
shockingly  outrageous  and  exasperating  circumstances 
does?  Why,  he  sends  an  ultimatum  to  these  people  that 
they  must  deliver  up,  not  the  murderers,  but  the  goods 
which  they  had  picked  up  on  the  beach.  That  is  all. 
And  upon  tlieir  refusal  to  deliver  the  goods  and  their  in- 
solent behavior  toward  himself,  he  sends  an  armament 
and  bombards  their  town,  and  in  the*  fight  one  Indian 
is  killed  and  the  rest  take  to  fliglit ;  then  the  victors 
quietly  loot  the  town  and  recover  the  goods  which  had 
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been  saved  from  the  wreck,  and  British  honor  feels  itself 
sufficiently  yindicated  for  the  murder  of  its  subjects. 
The  atonement  has  been  sufficient.  No  demand  was  ever 
made  for  the  surrender  of  any  murderers.  No  murderers 
of  this  crew  were  ever  executed  and  no  pursuit  after  any 
was  ever  made,  Thomas  McKay,  whose  rule  in  Indiau 
warfare  was  ten  Indians  for  every  white  man  killed,  I 
presume  was  present  in  this  fight,  hut  even  he,  at  this 
time,  failed  to  observe  his  rule.  Why  all  this  leniency 
toward  these  treacherous  murderers  of  helpless  men? 
Simply  this:  Dr,  McLoughlin,  from  all  the  evidence 
that  he  could  gather,  was  fully  satisfied  that  these  people 
liad  not  murdered  one  of  the  crew  of  the  William  and 
Ann ;  tliat  tfiey  were  entirely  guiltless  of  any  such 
charge,  and  therefore  no  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
any  murderers  was  ever  made.  He  chastised  them  be- 
cause of  their  insolence,  and  insult  to  himself,  when  he 
demanded  the  return  of  the  goods.  I  deem  it  due  to  im- 
partial history  that  this  correction  should  be  made  The 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  whole  of  the  crew 
perished  among  the  breakers  on  the  bar,  I  have  no- 
where seen  that  Dr.  McLoughlin,  himself,  makes  the 
charge  of  murder  against  these  people*  Had  McLough- 
lin believed  it,  then  his  subsequent  conduct  in  the  matter 
would  stultify  himself.  1  believe  that  the  testimony  and 
circumstances  surrounding  this  matter  show  that  no 
massacre  had  been  committed.  Therefore,  iu  the  inter- 
est of  truth  and  of  justice,  let  this  unwarranted  charge 
be  expunged  from  our  history. 


In  the  summer  of  1834,  after  the  ending  of  liis  engage- 
ment with  Dr.  McLoughlin  in  teaching  the  school  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  my  father,  Solomon  H.  Smith,  removed  to 
the  Willamette  Valley  and  opened  a  school  at  Joseph 
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GeryaiB's,  now  known  as  Fairfield,*  on  the  WillamettiB 
River,  the  first  school  in  that  valley.  The  pupils  were 
native  and  half -native  children.  He  was  teaching  there 
when  Revs.  Jason  and  Daniel  Lee  of  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sion arrived.  They  located  their  mission  not  far  from 
there.  My  parents  assisted  in  the  establishing  of  the 
mission. 

In  1836  they  moved  to  the  mouth  of  Chehalem  Creek, 
not  far  from  where  Newberg  now  stands.  There,  father 
engaged  with  Ewing  Young  in  building  a  sawmill  on 
that  creek,  the  first  built  by  Americans  in  the  Oregon 
country.  This  was  in  1838,  I  believe.  It  was  a  small 
concern  and  did  not  cut  a  great  amount  of  lumber.  I 
will  state  in  passing  that  in  one  of  the  w^houts  around 
one  of  the  ends  of  the  dam,  the  skeleton  of  a  mastodon 
was  found ;  a  part  of  this  skeleton  was  sent  to  Fort  Van- 
couver, whence  McLoughlin  forwarded  it  to  London, 
where  it  no  doubt  forms  a  part  of  some  museum  in  that 
great  city. 

The  ship  Lausanne,  having  on  board  the  second  rein- 
forcement to  tlie  Methodist  Mission  in  Oregon,  was 
expected  to  arrive  at  the  Columbia  River  about  the 
middle  of  May,  1840,  she  having  left  New  York  in 
October  of  the  previous  year.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Lee, 
located  at  The  Dalles,  was  somewhat  impatient  to  meet 
the  vessel.  Miss  Ware,  his  fiancee^  was  on  tlie  ship.  He 
came  to  our  place  at  Chehalem,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  we  all  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  together, 
father  wishing  to  explore  the  Clatsop  Plains,  with  a 
view,  if  the  country  was  satisfactory,  to  removal  there. 
We  started,  I  believe,  on  the  sixteenth  of  May — ^your 
speaker  was  then  a  babe — Reverend  Lee  had  a  crew  of 

♦Note.— The  Hon.  John  Minto  of  Salem,  who  was  employed  on  this  farm  In 
1845,  locates  It  two  and  one-half  miles  South  of  Fairfield.— Ed. 
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Wasco  Indians,  his  converts.  He  and  Mr,  Terkins,  who 
was  his  aseociato  at  Tlie  Dalles,  had  trandated  some  of 
thoBe  good  old  hymns  like  Greenville,  Watchman,  and 
perhaps  some  otiiers,  into  the  Wasco  language,  and  the 
converts  woukl  sing  these  pieces  in  their  native  tongue, 
clianting  sometimes  as  they  rowed.  Wherever  we 
stopped  religious  exercises  were  observed.  It  was  a 
unique  and  picturesque  expedition,  to  say  the  least, — 
these  wild  men  of  the  wilderness  singing  these  liynnis 
on  their  way  to  usher  in  the  largest  body  of  Americans 
who  yet,  to  this  time,  had  come  to  the  shores  of  the 
Oregon  country.  They  formed  a  great  contrast  with 
the  roistering  and  stirring  chants  of  the  Canadian  boat- 
men of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  But  so  far  as  the 
acquisition  of  Oregon  for  the  United  States  was  con- 
cerned the  wild  men  with  the  hymns  won .  It  is  tiow 
known  that  tlie  United  States  hiid  appropriated  $40,000 
out  of  her  secret  service  fund  to  aid  in  forwarding  this 
reinforcement  tu  the  mission. 

The  next  day  after  our  arrival  at  the  native  town  of 
Chinookj  on  the  north  shoi'e  of  the  river  and  about  ten 
miles  from  its  mouth,  a  vessel  was  sighted  in  the  offing* 
Chen  am  us,  the  son  of  Comcomly,  and  now  King  of  the 
Chinooks,  launched  his  royal  canoe,  and  arrayed  in  his 
military  uniform  and  with  his  queen,  *' Sally,''  started 
to  meet  the  vessel  in  Baker's  Bay,  Reverend  Lee  in  his 
zeal  for  the  good  cause  could  not  stay  with  us  and  went 
with  Chenamus  as  passenger.  The  ship  nrrived  in  the 
bay  that  afternoon,  we  reached  her  with  our  Wasco  crew 
the  next  morning,  and  strangely  enough  it  was  the  very 
ship  we  had  come  to  meet,  with  her  lotid  of  singularly 
enthusiastic  and  heroic  people  ;  they  were  people  mostly 
in  early  life,  they  had  left  home,  friends,  the  scenes  of 
their  childhood,  witli  all  its  endeartMl  associations  and 
with  all  its  attending  comforts  and  enjoyments  which  go 
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to  make  up  our  ciyilization,  and  had  sought  this  distant 
wilderness,  for  what?  Not  for  the  acquisition  of  filthy 
lucre,  nor  yet  for  earthly  fame  or  wordly  honors,  but  in 
the  endeavor  to  reclaim  the  heathen  from  the  wages  of 
sin  and  point  him  the  way  to  an  endless  life  of  joy  and 
happiness.  Imbued  and  inspired  with  this  sentiment, 
they  came. 

**  Shall  we  whooe  sonlfl  are  lighted 

with  wladom  from  on  high, 
Shall  we  to  men  benighted 

The  lamp  of  life  deny? 

Salvation,  O,  salvation ! 

The  Joyfdl  sound  proclaim 
Till  earth's  remotest  nation 

Has  learned  Messiah's  name." 

On  board  we  met  with  a  cordial  reception.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  we  should  take  passage  on  the  ship.  The 
bar  pilot  had  been  engaged  at  Honolulu,  a  sailor  who 
had  entered  the  river  once,  twenty  years  before.  No 
wonder  there  were  terrors  on  the  bar.  At  Baker's  Bay 
an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Ramsay  was  engaged  as  riyer 
pilot,  the  same  who  was  interpreter  on  the  Tonquin  at 
the  time  of  her  destruction  at  Clayoquot.  He  had  only 
one  eye,  but  was  a  good  pilot.  Ramsay  was  his  English 
name  ;  it  came,  I  think,  from  Ramsay  Crooks,  given  the 
same  way  as  General  Joe  Lane  gave  half  his  name  to  the 
Rogue  River  chief  who  was  afterwards  known  as  Chief 
Joe.  Father  made  his  visit  to  Clatsop  Plains  and  located 
a  claim  there. 

Above  Oak  Point  a  special  express  from  Dr.  McLough- 
lin  met  us  with  vegetables  and  fresh  provisions ;  with 
the  express  was  a  mulatto  with  the  high  sounding  name 
of  George  Washington.  He  had  a  statement  from  Dr. 
McLoughlin  that  he  was  a  river  pilot.  Of  course,  with 
such  a  paper  from  the  doctor,  he  was  immediately  in- 
stalled as  chief  pilot,  to  the  great  humiliation  of  Ramsay. 
George,  however,  did  not  run  the  vessel  many  miles  be- 
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for©  he  placed  her  liigli  on  a  sand  bar.  It  was  Ramsay's 
opportunity  ;  stepping  up  to  the  captain  and  pointing  to 
George  Washington,  he  said  :  **He  knows  how  to  cook 
the  meat,  he  no  pilots  you  let  me  pilot  ship  and  me  run 
her  aground,  you  take  a  knife,"  and  with  a  pantomimic 
sweep  of  his  hand  he  drew  it  across  his  throat.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  Indian  was  reinstated  as  pilot. 
The  vessel  arrived  at  Vancouver  on  June  1,  1840.  Of 
all  the  adult  passengers  who  came  on  her  but  two  now 
survive,  Mrs.  Campbell,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  who  is  now 
eighty-two  years  of  age,  and  Mrs.  Elmira  Raymond,  nee 
Miss  Phillips,  of  Warrenton,  this  state.  She  passed  her 
ninetieth  mile  stone  last  June*  She  contributed,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  fund  for  the  first  building  of  the  Oregon  In- 
stitute, now  the  Willamette  University,  She  was  also 
matron  of  the  school  when  it  started,  having  charge  of 
the  girls  out  of  school  houns.  She  was  among  those  who 
stood  at  the  cradle  of  that  institution  at  its  birth  and 
helped  to  give  it  the  impulse  which  sent  it  on  its  benevo- 
lent mission  of  education  and  enlightenment,  and  whose 
beneficent  pulsations  now  reach  ''  Earth's  loneliest 
bounds  and  Ocean's  wildest  shore,"  That  institution 
now  furnishes  material  for  governors,  judges,  and  other 
rulers,  and  teachers  for  our  land.  But  the  old  lady  now 
is  a  public  charge  and  lives  solitary  and  alone,  only  listen- 
ing and  waiting  for  the  grating  of  the  boat-keel  on  the 
other  shore  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.  It  is  pleasant 
to  note,  however,  that  some  of  the  alumni  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  considering  the  matter  of  getting  up  for  her  some 
suitable  recognition  of  her  services  to  their  good  mother 
in  the  days  of  long  ago. 

Although  the  trading  post  at  Astoria  was  established 
in  1811,  no  other  settlement  of  any  character  west  of  the 
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Coast  Range  was  made  until  1840.  My  people  remoyed 
from  Chehalem  to  Clatsop  Plains  in  August  of  that  year. 
They  were  the  first  settlers  there.  The  news  of  our 
coming  had  preceded  us,  and  as  we  neared  the  shore  at 
the  Clatsop  village  near  Point  Adams,  there  was  consid- 
erable surf  breaking  on  the  beach,  the  natdves  came 
running  down,  and  rushed  into  the  water  waist  deep  on 
either  side  of  the  canoe,  and,  taking  her  by  the  thwarts, 
carried  her  with  her  load  past  the  surf  on  to  the  shore. 
We  were  given  a  royal  reception,  and  were  feasted  on 
roasted  salmon  and  such  other  edibles  as  these  people 
had.  Had  they  known  that  we  were  only  the  forerun- 
ners of  that  race  whose  inflow  would  be  the  cause  of 
their  extermination,  our  reception  might  have  been  alto- 
gether of  another  character.  In  accordance  with  a 
previous  understanding  with  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  Mission,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Frost,  one  of  the 
recent  reinforcements,  was  assigned  to  establish  the  mis- 
sion at  Clatsop.  He  had  preceded  us  to  Astoria  and 
there  awaited  us.  In  due  time  Mr.  Frost  joined  father 
in  putting  up  the  log  houses  on  the  plains  for  ourselves 
and  the  mission.  There  were  no  domestic  animals  here 
at  that  time  of  any  kind,  save  the  cat  and  the  dog. 
Crews  of  Indians  had  to  be  employed  to  haul  and  carry 
the  timber  for  the  houses.  These  houses  were  completed 
that  fall.  A  month  or  so  after  our  arrival  here  Mr. 
Calvin  Tibbets  came ;  he  crossed  the  continent  with 
father  in  the  first  Wyeth  expedition  of  1832.  He  was 
also  with  the  party  with  Ewing  Young  that  brought 
into  the  Willamette  Valley  the  band  of  cattle  from  Cali- 
fornia in  1837.  The  first  houses  were  built  about  five 
miles  South  of  the  Columbia  River,  the  mission  house 
about  one  mile  North  of  us. 

The  following  winter  they  built  houses  on  the  river  at 
the  place  called  Konapee,  now  New  Astoria.     This  was 
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for  the  purpose  of  being  near  the  fisheries,  that  u  proper 
supply  of  fish  miglit  be  provided  for  the  jear.  In  April 
or  May,  1841,  fatlicr  brought  down  two  horses  from  his 
Chehalem  place.  He  took  them  to  St,  Helens  by  way  of 
Scappoose  and  there  put  them  aboard  a  batteau  made  of 
two  canoes,  and  took  them  down  the  river,  lafnding  them 
at  Tanay  Point,  These  were  the  first  horses  on  the 
plains. 

On  July  18  of  this  year  the  United  States  sloop  of 
war  Peacock,  one  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Wilkes 
Exploring  Expedition,  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  on  the  sand  spit  which  has  ever  since 
borne  the  name  of  the  unfoi'tunate  sliip,  Peacock  Spit, 
She  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  Lieut.  W,  L. 
Hudson,  of  the  United  States  navy.  All  the  crow  were 
saved.  I  deem  it  proper  to  give  a  little  account  of  this 
name  Peacock,  as  the  loss  of  this  ship  here  makes  it 
Oregon  history.  The  original  warship  which  bore  this 
name  was  an  Englishman.  In  a  naval  engagement  in 
the  war  of  1812,  between  the  United  States  Sloop  of 
War  Hornet  .and  the  Peacock,  the  latter  was  defeated  and 
captured,  but  in  so  badly  damaged  condition  t!iat  she, 
in  an  hour  or  so  after  her  defeat,  sank  at  sea.  But  the 
Hornet  captured  the  name  as  well  as  the  vessel,  and  the 
United  States  afterwards  built  another  sloop  of  war  and 
named  her  the  **  Peacock,-'  and  this  last  was  the  one 
wrecked  here* 

The  September  following,  Frost  and  my  father,  with 
four  hands  (three  Indians  and  a  young  man,  an  English 
sailor  by  name  of  Lewis  Taylor) ,  started  to  look  out  a 
trail  or  route  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  stock  from  the 
Willamette  by  way  of  the  Tillamook  country,  taking  one 
of  the  horses  which  had  been  brought  down  the  river 
with  them.     This  was  really  a  hazardous  undertaking, 
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on  account  of  the  many  rivers  and  bays  to  cross,  the 
unknown  character  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants — 
a  great  many  of  the  people  of  this  section  had  never 
seen  white  men  before  this  expedition.  Our  friends, 
however,  selected  a  line  of  travel,  going  as  far  South  as 
what  is  no^  known  as  Salmon  River,  and  thence  crossing 
the  Coast  Range  into  the  Yamhill  country.  They 
returned  by  the  same  route,  bringing  quite  a  number  of 
cattle  and  horses  for  the  mission  and  ourselves — first 
cattle  ever  brought  to  Clatsop  Plains.  On  the  way  back 
they  did  not  care  to  risk  driving  the  stock  by  the  trail 
around  the  precipitous  face  of  Ecahnie  Mountain,  there- 
fore drove  them  over  its  summit. 

In  the  spring  of  1841,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Kone,  of  the 
Mission,  came  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Frost.  In  1842  Mr. 
Tibbets  brought  quite  a  large  band  of  cattle  by  the  route 
that  had  been  established  by  Frost  and  Smith.  These 
cattle  were  of  the  California  Stock.  This  route  was  sub- 
sequently used  by  all  immigrants  bringing  cattle  or  stock 
for  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  afterwards.  I  think  Peter 
Brainard  came  with  Tibbets  to  help  bring  the  cattle. 
This  year  Mr.  W.  W.  Raymond,  lay  member  of  Metho- 
dist Mission,  came  from  Salem  to  put  up  a  frdme  dwell- 
ing house  for  the  Mission  at  Clatsop.  The  lumber  was 
brouglit  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  mill  above 
Fort  Vancouver  for  that  purpose — the  first  frame  dwell- 
ing built  in  Clatsop  County  by  white  men.  The  immi- 
gration this  year  was  very  small. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1843  there  began  to  arrive 
immigrants  from  directly  across  the  plains,  coming  in 
with  the  immigrant-trains  of  that  year,  among  those  ar- 
riving at  Clatsop  were  Elbridge  Trask  and  family,  W. 
T.  Perry  and  family,  Thomas  Owens  and  family,  Williani 
Hobson  and  four  children,  besides  one  left  at  Whitman's, 
and  George  Summers,  J.  G.  Fuller,  Ben  Wood  and  N.  A. 


Ebermau,  single  mon.  Am  not  certain  that  the  two  lat- 
ter located  claims  on  Clatsop  at  this  time.  They  were 
interested  with  Henry  H,  Hunt  in  the  establisliing  of  a 
sawmill.  They  assisted  in  the  selection  of  a  site  and  the 
building  of  the  mill  during  the  winter  of  1843-44,  and 
which  was  afterwards  known  as  Hunt's  miil^  at  or  near 
Cathlamet  Head.  This  was  the  principal  sawmill  in  this 
lower  country  for  several  years. 

Most  of  these  immigrants  brought  cattle  and  horses 
with  them  across  the  plains,  but  left  them  until  the  next 
year  in  the  upper  country,  some  in  the  Willamette,  and 
others  either  at  The  Dalles  or  at  Dr.  Whitman's,  and  then 
would  bring  them  by  way  of  Tillamook  the  next  season, 
Mr,  Trask  came  to  Oregon  with  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, and  then  went  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  hunt  and 
trap,  where  he  remained  seven  years.  He  married  his 
wife  at  Fort  Hall  in  the  spring  of  1843,  who  was  crossing 
the  continent  with  her  sister,  Mrs,  W-  T.  Perry,  They 
were  alao  among  the  first  settlers  in  Tillamook  County, 
removing  there  from  Clatsop  Plains  in  August,  1852,  A 
large  number  of  their  posterity  now  live  there.  With 
the  immigrants  of  1844  came  Mr*  B*  W*  Morrison,  bring- 
ing his  family  to  Clatsop,  late  in  the  season,  too  late,  per- 
haps, to  build  a  residence  that  winter,  so  he  took  my 
fatlier'a  place  on  shares,  as  it  is  termed.  They  remained 
with  us  a  year  and  then  removed  to  the  place  on  which 
he  died,  and  which  is  now  owned  by  his  descendants. 
Mr,  George  Summers,  1  believe,  had  located  un  tlie  place, 
and  then  sold  his  squatter's  rights  to  Mr.  Morrison* 

In  all  this  time,  from  the  first  settlement,  the  country 
was  grievously  infested  with  the  large  grey  wolf.  They 
were  very  destructive  to  hogs,  calves  and  colts,  even 
attacking  and  seriously  injuring  grown  horses  sometimes 
while  the  horses  w*ould  be  in  tlie  act  of  defending  their 
young.     They  would  prowl  around   the  stock  yards  at 
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night  and  any  morning  a  calf  or  pig  would  be  likely  to  be 
spirited  away.  Poisons  could  not  be  obtained  to  destroy 
them  with  poisoned  baits,  and  so  other  highly  interesting 
devices  were  resorted  to,  to  get  rid  of  the  pests,  for  even 
a  short  time.  I  remember  one  experiment  that  Mr.  Mor- 
rison used  to  try  on  them,  which  was  to  blow  several 
long  and  loud  blasts  with  a  cow's  horn  before  retiring  at 
night.  It  was  believed  that  that  would  have  some  terrors 
for  the  robbers  and  keep  them  away,  but  they  soon  got 
used  to  that  kind  of  music,  and  perhaps  rather  enjoyed 
the  sport.  Then  Mr.  Morrison  conceived  the  idea  of 
catching  the  ferocious  brutes  in  a  circular  log  pen,  each 
layer  of  logs  above  the  first  drawn  farther  in^p  the  center, 
and  when  of  sufficient  height,  would  place  the  bait  inside. 
The  wolf  would  seek  the  bait,  and  when  once  inside 
it  would  not  be  able  to  escape.  The  pen  was  quite  large 
and  required  a  good  deal  of  timber,  but  the  settlers  turned 
out  with  their  teams  and  built  the  trap.  This  worked 
finely  so  far  as  getting  the  prowlers  in,  but  they  would 
always  dig  out  under  the  logs,  only  two  were  despatched 
before  getting  away.  Morrison  raised  flax  on  our  place 
in  1845,  he  having  brought  the  seed  with  him  across  the 
plaius.  All  the  settlers  on  Clatsop  raised  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  peas,  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables.  I  be- 
lieve a  large  portion  of  the  time  during  the  forties  they 
had  to  grind  their  own  flour  with  coff'ee  mills.  Tea, 
coff'ee  and  sugar  could  be  obtained  at  Fort  George,  at  the 
Hudson  Bay  store.  Salt  salmon  and  potatoes  were  the 
staple  articles  of  diet,  especially  during  winter  time. 
Wild  fowl  were  plenty  in  their  season.  I  think  that  no 
other  section  of  the  country  exceeded  the  Clatsop  Plains 
in  the  earlier  years  of  our  settlement  in  the  number  of 
wild  geese  that  would  alight  there  during  their  migra- 
tions. It  would  seem  that  countless  millions  were  in  the 
vast  flocks ;   when  they  would  arise  the  air  would  be  lit- 
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erally  filled  with  them  and  their  cries  perfectly  dt^afeiiiug, 
Mr-  A,  C.  Wirt,  witli  his  family,  came  to  Clatsop  in  the' 
spring  of  1845,  they  haying  crossed  the  plains  the  year 
hefore.  He  is  still  with  us,  now  above  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  years,  but  looking  twenty  years  younger. 

Revs.  Kone  and  Frost  left  the  country  in  1843,  return- 
ing East,  Rev.  J.  L.  Parrish  taking  their  place  at  the 
Clatsop  Mission.  He  opened  the  first  school  on  Clatsop 
Plains  in  the  winter  of  1844-45.  The  Morrison  and 
Smith  children  attended,  and  perhaps  some  others,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Raymond,  who  had  removed  to  Clatsop  from 
Salem  after  the  dissolution  of  the  mission  there,  opened 
the  second  school  at  our  place  in  the  winter  of  1846-47. 
This  was  quite  ri  large  school  for  the  new  settlement. 
He  was  succeeded  after  the  first  quarter  by  Miss  Ehnira 
Phillips,  who  continued  to  conduct  the  school  for  at  least 
six  months  longer.  In  the  winter  of  1849-50,  W.  H. 
Gray  organized  a  boarding^  school  at  liis  place  (the  old 
mission  place),  the  Rev.  Lewis  Thompson  being  teacher; 
children  from  Astoria  and  other  parts  of  the  county  came 
hither  seeking  the  Pierian  Spring. 

The  first  Presbyterian  church  of  Oregon  was  organisced 
on  Clatsop  Plains  in  September,  1846,  by  the  Rev.  Lewis 
Thompson,  Alva  Condit,  and  his  wife  Ruth,  W.  H.  Gray, 
and  his  wife  Mary  A.  On  the  tenth  of  September  of  the 
same  year,  the  United  States  Schooner  Sharks  which  had 
been  in  the  Columbia  River  in  a  surveying  cruise  since 
the  fifteenth  of  July  previous,  was  wrecked  on  Clatsop 
Spit  while  on  her  way  out,  A  part  of  her  deck  with 
three  cannon  still  on  board  came  ashore  at  the  place 
now  known  as  Cannon  Beach.  Some  confusion  of  late 
has  arisen  as  to  what  vessel  these  guns  came  from,  some 
believing  that  they  belonged  to  *  those  traditional  ships 
of  the  Indians,  but  it  is  not  so,  for  they  belonged  to  the 
wrecked  Shark. 
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The  first  sawmill  built  in  Clatsop  County,  Oregon,  was 
the  one  known  as  the  "Hunt  Mill."  It  was  completed 
in  the  summer  of  1844.  They  began  work  on  it  in  the 
last  days  of  1843.  The  site  was  on  a  little  stream  about 
four  hundred  yards  back  from  the  Columbia  Riyer,  and 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  above  where  the  Clifton 
cannery  now  stands,  nearly  opposite  Cathlamet  of  to- 
day. (The  ancient  or  original  Cathlamet  was  just  above 
the  site  of  the  mill  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.) 
Henry  H.  Hunt  and  Ben  Wood  were  proprietors ;  one 
Edward  Otey  was  the  millwright ;  it  was  run  by  water 
power ;  overshot  wheel ;  diameter  of  water  wheel  thirty 
feet ;  used  wooden  cogs  on  wheels  to  run  machinery,  that 
is,  the  master  wheel  on  the  shaft  with  the  water  wheel 
mashed  into  a  small  wheel  called  the  counter  wheel, 
which  in  turn  mashed  into  the  crank  shaft,  which  plied 
the  saw.  All  these  wheels  had  wooden  cogs.  Some  of 
the  cogs  would  wear  out  in  a  week ;  others  would  last  a 
month.  For  cogs,  oak  and  crab-apple  wood  were  used. 
The  mill  had  only  a  sash  saw.  When  cutting,  the  feed 
was  regulated  by  a  ragwheel.  Most  of  the  lumber  cut 
was  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  feet  long,  but  could  cut 
out  thirty  feet  in  length.  The  cutting  capacity  was  from 
three  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet  a  day.  When  water 
was  high,  by  running  night  and  day,  it  would  turn 
08"  ten  thousand  feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  When  on 
the  carriage  the  log  was  placed  by  crow  bars  for  each 
cut.  Until  1849,  lumber  at  the  mill  was  $10.00  per 
thousand.  Hands  were  paid  $1.00  a  day  and  board, 
and  some  even  less  ;  usually  by  orders  on  stores  at  Ore- 
gon City.  Employees  were  whites,  Kanakas  and  In- 
dians. The  owners  hired  hands  to  cut  logs,  very  little 
contract  work  being  let.  The  trees  were  so  near  at  hand 
and  the  location  of  the  mill  such  that  at  first  only  one" 
yoke  of  cattle  was  used  in  getting  in  the  logs.    The  irons 
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for  tlie  mills  were  brought  across  the  continent  by  the 
praprietors  in  ox  wagons  in  the  year  1843.  When  they 
arrived  here,  they  found  they  could  have  got  as  good  iron 
here  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  lesi^ money. 
A  large  part  of  the  lumber  made  at  this  mill  was  ex- 
ported to  California  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Among 
other  vessals  in  the  earlier  days  the  brig  Chenamus  and 
barque  Toulon  loaded  here,  and  in  1849  the  brig  Henry 
and  barque  Quito  also  took  loads  ;  in  the  latter  year  the 
barque  Sylvia  de  Grasso  also  got  about  one-half  of  her 
load  of  six  hundred  thousand  feet.  This  vessel  on  her 
way  dpwn  got  onto  a  sunken  rock  about  one  and  one- 
half  miles  above  Astoria  and  became  a  wreck.  Her  cargo 
was  taken  out  and  forwarded  to  San  Francisco  in  three 
otlier  vessels. 

In  1846-47  a  small  sawmill  was  built  at  the  Southern 
end  of  Clatsop  Plains  on  the  Ohanna  Creek ;  its  cutting 
capacity  was  one  thousand  feet  a  day ;  the  water  wheel 
was  some  sort  of  spiral  wheel ;  it  made  spruce  lumber 
principally  ;  only  a  few  thousand  feet  of  its  manufac- 
ture were  ever  exported ;  the  distance  to  haul  to  the 
Columbia  River  was  too  great  to  make  it  profitable  ;  its 
principal  trade  was  local.  I  believe  it  never  proved  to 
be  a  paying  investment. 

The  first  wedding  in  Clatsop  County  between  white 
people  was  in  the  spring  of  1846,  The  high  contracting 
parties  to  this  marriage  were  Mr.  William  Doak  and 
Miss  Mary  Hobson,  both  of  whom  came  with  the  immi- 
gration of  1843,  and  were  both  residents  of  the  county. 
The  Rev.  J,  L,  Parrish  was  the  officiating  minister.  The 
next  marriagf?  in  that  county  between  whites  was  that  of 
the  Hon.  John  Minto,  of  Salem,  and  Miss  Martha  Ann 
Morrison,  of  Clatsop  Plains,  July  12,  1847*  Kev.  Lewis 
Thompson  performed  the  ceremony. 
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The  first  vessel  built  on  the  Northwest  Coast  hy  Ameri- 
cans was  the  schooner  Dolly,  at  Astoria,  in  1811)  with 
timber  brought  from  New  York  on  the  Tonquin.  In 
1848-49' some  of  the  settlers  of  Clatsop  Plains  built  a 
schooner  at  Skipanowin,  on  which  they  went  to  Sacra- 
mento in  quest  of  gold.  I  believe  she  was  called  the 
Pioneer.  Capt.  R.  S.  McEwan  was  chief  carpenter  in 
her  construction  and  was  also  captain  of  her  on  her 
voyage  to  California.  The  first  steamboat  built  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  was  also  at  Astoria.  This  was  the 
boat  Columbia,  built  by  Thomas  Goodwin,  Captain 
Frost,  George  Hewitt,  and  Gen.  John  Adair  in  1850. 
Frost  was  captain^  and  the  genial  Dan  O'Neill,  who  is 
still  on  the  scenes  of  hia  early  exploits,  was  purser.  It 
used  to  take  her  two  days  to  make  the  trip  from  Astoria 
to  Portland,  tjdng  up  wherever  night  overtook  her  until 
the  next  morning.  The  first  center-board  boats  ever 
made  on  this  coast  were  put  up  by  Capt.  Fred  Ketchum, 
at  Tansy  Point,  Clatsop  County. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  model  of  the  clipper 
ships,  the  finest  model  of  all  ships,  was  taken  from  the 
early  Chinook  canoes,  and  that  the  models  of  the  present 
"ocean  greyhounds"  were  patterned  after  the  clipper 
ships.  If  that  be  so,  then  the  American  Indian  has 
impressed  the  civilization  of  the  present  age  with  at 
least  two  of  his  discoveries,  the  model  of  the  Chinook 
canoe  and  the  smoking  of  tobacco.  I  wish  to  render  a 
small  tribute  to  the  Indian  of  the  Lower  Columbia. 
Berate  him  as  much  as  we  may,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  he  was  a  mighty  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
early  settlements,  and  the  establishment  of  a  civilized 
empire  in  this  portion  of  our  country.  They  received 
the  incoming  settlers  with  the  utmost  friendship,  they 
furnished  supplies  for  subsistence  in  most  all  instances, 
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^H  to  some  extent  at  least,  especially  in  the  line  of  fish  and 
^H  game.  They  assisted  in  getting  out  timber  for  building 
^  f  purposes  and  for  fences.  They  furnished  hands  at  har- 
H^  vest  times  to  some  extent.  They  lielped  to  man  the 
^"  canoes  and  boats  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
^^  and  freight.  They  gave  a  helping  Iiand  at  the  lumber 
^P  mills  in  the  securing  of  logs,  and  in  the  rafting  of 
^^  lumber  for  loading  the  ships,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
^  that  we  did  not  have  an  over-supply  of  wharves  in  those 

days.     They  continued  rendering  this  aid  to  their  new 

r  friends  until  tliey  found  that  they  were  being  crowded 
out  from  their  ancient  patrimony  by  these  new  comers. 
They  became  conscious  when  it  was  too  late,  perhaps, 
that  they  had  been  aiding  in  their  own  extinction,  and 
Byron *s  lines  fitly  describe  their  state  : — 

80  tbe  struck  c>n^le,  iilrctchcd  upf.m  the  plnlti, 
No  in(}f¥  through  rolltnir  clouds  if  1  BKmw  at^Aln, 
Vlewi»il  tkl»  own  Ibatht^  on  tho  fi*ua  dttrt 
And  wjnged  Ibe  Btuift  tliat  quivered  \\\  hlti  lic^ri; 
Keen  wvi%  bli  pangs,  bui  kmjtiiT  rur  tu  feel 
He  nurscKl  the  ptntoti  thnt  Lmpelkxl  the  HU>eL 

In  my  section  of  our  State  immense  shell  beds  are 
found.  They  are  objects  of  curious  interest  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  archieological  researches.  When  and  by 
what  manner  of  people  were  these  beds  made?  Some 
of  theea  beds  of  shell  are  nine  and  ten  feet  in  depth,  and 
covering  acres  in  extent.  They  are  composed  mostly  of 
tlie  shells  of  the  quahaug  variety  of  clams,  but  not  the 
largest  of  that  variety-  Very  few  of  this  variety  of 
clams  are  now  found  there ;  the  character  of  the  beach 
now  seems  to  be  unfitted  for  that  kind  of  shell  Hsli, 
showing  that  the  beach  has  been  transfonued  since  the 
making  of  those  beds.  I  think  it  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  State  to  have  these  beds  scientifically  inves- 
tigated, and  would  it  not  be  well  for  this  Society  to  take 
steps  with  a  view  that  such  researches  be  made? 
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By  request,  I  herewith  give  my  version  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  "Chinook  wind,"  as  applied  to  the  warm 
wind  East  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  ** Chinook"  is 
the  Indian  name  to  the  section  of  country  from  Point 
Ellis,  nearly  opposite  Astoria,  to  Baker's  Bay.  That 
tract  of  country  lies  nearly  Northwest  from  the  Astor 
stockade  when  first  built  at  Astoria.  At  the  stockade, 
when  the  winds  were  blowing  from  the  Northwest,  it 
came  from  the  Chinook  section.  The  Indians,  when  at 
the  post,  in  their  conversation  with  the  whites  and  when 
the  wind  was  from  the  Northwest,  if  asked  what  course 
the  wind  was,  would  say,  **  Chinook  wind."  (That  is, 
coming  from  Chinook).  So  the  term  came  to  denote 
the  Northwest  wind.  In  the  spring  and  summer  the 
Northwest  wind  is  the  prevailing  wind  in  this  section, 
and  it  blows  directly  up  the  Columbia  River ;  so,  when 
the  people  of  the  post  would  start  up  the  Columbia  in 
the  spring  on  their  trapping  and  trading  expeditions,  the 
Chinook  wind  would  waft  them  right  up  the  river  beyond 
Wallula.  After  a  year  or  so  these  traders  established 
posts  at  Wallula  and  at  Tlie  Dalles,  at  which  some  of 
them  would  winter.  The  Northwest  wind  is  a  cool  or 
chilly  \vind.  The  Southwest  wind  is  warm  and  moist ; 
it  is  often  a  low  stratum  of  air,  and  ofttimes  when  it  is 
blowing  the  altitude  of  the  Cascade  Range  is  such  that 
it  prevents  it  from  sweeping  over  its  summit  until  it 
reaches  the  Columbia  River,  where  on  the  North  side  of 
the  river  it  encounters  the  high  spurs  of  the  range, 
which  bear  to  the  West,  and  this  causes  the  current  to 
be  deflected  up  the  Columbia  River,  warming  up  every- 
thing as  it  sweeps  on.  Then  the  traders  at  The  Dalles 
and  Wallula  would  say,  '*Why,  here's  the  Chinook 
wind,  and  it's  thawing  everything  out."  That  is  the 
first  application  of  the  name  to  the  Southwest  wind  un- 
consciously made.     In  course   of  time   they   began  to 
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apply  it  to  any  warm  wind,  wherever  met.  Of  course 
the  Southern  wind  does  not  come  from  Chinook,  and  the 
foregoing  is  the  on^  reasonable  solution  as  to  the 
manner  of  its  acquiring  the  name  of  *'  Chinook  wind." 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  not  made  an  adequate  presen- 
tation of  the  subjects  herein  touched  upon,  but  limited 
space  forbids  a  wider  discussion  at  this  time. 

In  my  brief  span  of  life  I  have  seen  the  passing  of  one 
race  from  this  territory  and  the  oncoming  of  another.  I 
have  witnessed  the  advent  of  the  pale-faced  race  into  this 
land  of  the  Northwest,  from  a  few  hundred  until  they 
number  more  than  a  million.  I  have  seen  its  transition 
from  its  primitive  state  unto  its  now  civilized  conditions, 
and  yet  its  progression  still  continues  on,  and  ever  on,  and 
we  pause  and  ask,  where  is  this  all  to  end?  How  much 
farther  shall  this  billow  continue  to  roll?  And  then  we 
meditate — 

"Whence  is  the  stream  of  time?  What  source  supplies 
its  everlasting  flow?  What  gifted  hand  shall  raise  the 
veil  by  dark  oblivion  spread,  and  trace  it  to  its  spring? 
What  searching  eye  shall  pierce  the  mists  that  veil  its 
onward  course  and  read  the  future  destiny  of  man?" 
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QUARTERLY   MEETINGS 
OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS, 


HISTORICAL  ROOMS.  CITY  HALL, 

PORTLAND,  Oregon,  fiiarch    17,  1300 

Th*^  fii*Kt  reiifuiar  qiiaiterly  riiet-ting  for  liMH)  of  The 
Hoaj^d  (if  Direi  tors  ronveinffl  at  2  P,  M.  The  I'reHid^nit, 
Mr.  H,  W.  Siott,  was  iu  the  chair. 

The  direi-torw  prefi**nt  were:  Mr.  H,  W*  S(*ott,  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Myrirk,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Mi  Arthur,  Mr,  L.  B.  Cox,  Mr, 
J*  K*  liohertH^HL  Mr.  I"\  G  Young, 

The  reading  nf  the  ininiiteB  of  the  laet  iiieeliiig  was 
dispensed  with.  Inters  rec*eived  by  tlie  Pre^ideot  in 
|>mFe(nitioii  of  the  j^earrh  for  the  MrLongldiii  papi*rs 
were  i^ad. 

The  Se(*retary  web  ordered  t-o  eon'e«^p*ind  \^ iih  Mi*8. 
\>lina  P,  McHwni  ff>r  MeLou^hiin  pajierK  at  Montreal 
and  Otta.^s  a. 

A  roniniunieation  from  the  Native  Son  Pnblishiriii 
Company  aj^kiu^  the  society  to  as^nroe  the  i*x[>**n8e  at 
publishing  histonral  portraits  in  The  Oregon  Native 
Son  J  when  The  Native  Son  Publiwiiiu^  t'4>nifKiny  iNm^h 
not  receive  renin neration  from  r>ther  »4onrt*p>i,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Serretary. 

The  Seeretary  wa^  ret| nested  to  lontiuue  his  corn*- 
spondenee  witJi  officials  of  the  states  throoi^h  whnKe 
bounck  the  Oregon  trail  extendHl,  with  a  view  of  sernr- 
ioflf  a  survey  of  the  route  of  the  trail. 

The  following  Committee  mi  Meiiiorialt^  was  an- 
nouined  by  the  President:  Mr,  L,  H,  ('-(ix,  Cliairtnan; 
Mr.  William  (Calloway,  Mr,  \\\  M.  Blakley. 
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He  named  the  following  as  the  Auditing  Oommittee 
for  the  year:    John  Gill,  A.  L.  Mills,  H.  C.  Wortman 

It  was  ordered  that  the  quarterly  of  the  society  b«* 
mailed  free  of  charge  to  all  members  of  the  society,  awl 
that  the  price  for  all  others  be  fixed  at  fl.OO  a  year  or 
35  cents  a  number. 

Adjourned. 

p.  G.  YOUNG, 

Secretary. 

HISTORICAL  ROOBIS,  CITY  HALU 

PORTLAND,  bregon,  June  16,  1900. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  in  its  second  regular 
quarteriy  meeting  with  the  President,  Mr.  H.  W.  Scott, 
in  the  chair.  The  directors  present  were:  Mr.  H.  W. 
Scott,  Mrs.  L.  L.  McArthur,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Myrick,  Mr.  I^. 
B.  Cox,  Mr.  F.  G.  Young. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  two  preceding  meetings  were 
read  and  approved  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
last  quarter  was  received  and  filed. 

The  followinfr  resolution,  after  some  discussion,  was 
adopted. 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  board  that  a  vigorouB.and  per- 
sistent effort  should  be  made  to  extend  the  membership  roll  of  the  soci- 
ety and  thus  secure  the  funds  necessary  for  attaining  the  aims  which 
the  society  has  set  l^efore  itself. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Cox,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Memo- 
rials, reported  informally  on  the  identification  of  hit*- 
torical  sites  near  Walla  Walla,  Ohampoeg  and  Astoria. 
The  examination  of  the  field  of  the  battle  of  th<»  Yakima 
War  in  which  Chief  Peu-Peu-Mox-Mox  was  killed,  was 
conducted  by  Messrs.  W.  M.  Blakley,  Louis  McMorris 
and  James  McAuliflf.  They  ascertained  that  the  bat- 
tle was  fought  on  ground  wholly  within  tlie  present 
State  of  Washington.     He  further  reported  that   the 
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form  in  which  the  evidence  existe^l  identifying  the  site 
of  fhe  vote  on  the  or<?ani^ation  of  the  Provimrmal  Gov- 
ernment did  not  fulfill  tlie  requirements  ma4lp  of  the 
committee. 

The  identifieation  of  the  site  of  Fort  OlatBop  and  the 
salt  cairns  used  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  the  winter  of 
1805-06  was  reported  in  detail.  The  agj^regate  of  the 
evidence  relied  upon  was  submitted  in  writing  for 
filing.  (For  all  papers  Ivearing  upon  the  identification 
of  these  and  the  other  above-mentioned  sites  see  rep<»rt 
of  the  Committee  on  MemoiiaJB  in  the  Appendix  A.) 
The  narrative  of  the  trip  identifying  these  sites  is  to 
appear  in  the  Morning  Oregonmn  of  the  seventeenth 
instant. 

The  President  was  requested  to  write  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Oregon  concerning  the  application  4 if 
part  of  the  appropriation  of  the  society  for  printing 
towards  meeting  the  bills  for  binding  the  society ^s  pub- 
lieatioufS, 

Mrs.  Frances  Fuller  Victor  and  General  Hazard 
Htevens  w^ere  electjed  honorary  menibprs  of  tlir  society. 

Adjourned. 

F.  G,  YOUNG. 

Secretary, 


HISTORICAL  ROOMS.  CITY  HALL, 

PORTLAND,  Oregon,  September  16,  l&Ou. 

Judge  C.  B,  Bellinger^  Vice-President  of  the  society, 
called  the  board  to  order  at  2  P.  M.  in  its  tliird  regular 
quarterly  meeting.  The  directors  present  were:  Judgi* 
<',  B.  Bellinger,  Mrs,  L.  L.  Mc Arthur,  Mrs,  M.  L.  Myrirk, 
Professor  James  R.  Robertson^  Professor  F.  G,  Young, 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  uf  the  last  meeting  wai^ 
dispensed  with. 
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The  Secretary  read  a  eoinniunicatioii  from  Messrs. 
Wm.  Q.  Steel  and  J.  A.  Meiser  in  which  they  offer  to 
sell  a  collection  of  historical  portraits.  Mrs.  My  rick 
and  Mrs.  McArthur  were  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
vestifjfate  the  worth  of  this  collection. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Himes,  i-eported 
on  his  trips  in  the  interest  of  the  society  through  (^ack- 
amas  and  Marion  counties,  and  through  the  Nelialem 
valley.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Wilson,  of  The  Dalles,  and 
ex-Governor  Lafayette  Grover,  of  Portland,  were  se- 
lected to  present  papers  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  society  to  be  held  on  the  third  Sat- 
urday in  December. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  coiTespond  with  the 
authorities  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  commemorating 
the  centennial  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  with  a  view 
of  securing  recognition  for  the  society. 

Adjourned. 

F.  O.  YOUNG. 

Secretary. 


HISTORICAL  ROOMS,  CITY  HALL, 

PORTLAND,  Oregon,  December  15.  19oO. 

The  fourth  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  board 
wan  called  to  order  by  the  Vice-President,  Judge  C.  B. 
Bellinger,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  niet^t- 
in  of  the  members.  (The  proceedings  of  which  are 
given  below.)  Present:  Directors  Bellinger,  Robert- 
son, Wilson,  Young  and  Mrs.  McArthur. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting 
was  dispensed  with. 

The  matter  of  the  purchase  of  a  copy  of  a  compilation 
of  the  land  laws  of  the  Unite^l  States,  published  in  1817, 
the  copy  used  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton  while 
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Henattir  of  tht^  UmteU  States  from  Miasouri,  waB  it - 
Irrrvil  to  Jnd^  Bellinp^er  and  Mr.  I..  H.  fV)x  with  yyower 
IM  act. 

The  ("oiiiimittee  oo  rlw  iiivi**;tipitiuij  ot  tht*  Hteel  cmjI- 
h*rtioii  of  hiBtorieal  pea-trait*?  nut  Ih4ii^  n^ady  to  rrj>Mrr 
wiiH  continued. 

Wm.  A.  Mowry,  Ph.  !>.,  tif  Flyd*^  l*;iik,  AhiKi^achuHetts, 
wa*n  elect (h1  an  tionora rj  niPiiib<M\ 

The  R*HrptjU\v  was  niithtakcti  1*^  iiic*-t  thr  expenses 
at  11.  S,  I.yniaii  in  i\w  limit  of  ^25.0(1  in  runductinp  liin- 
truncal  iiivestiHatinuH  anvun^  certain  tribes  i>f  \A'et^tci'ii 

Itidiane. 
Adjourned, 

F.   G,    YOUNO, 


PORTLAND,  Oregon.  Deceml)er  15.  1900 

The  annual  iiief^tin}^^  uf  Hip  niPniberM  of  tli*^  sncii'ty 
was  held  in  the  Ipcturp-rooni  of  the  First  ^'on^rpga' 
rional  Church.  It  met  al:  2  l\  M,»  and  a$*  the  President, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Scott,  wnn  abM*nt  in  the  Eastern  8tati*8* 
^IndfTP  (\  B.  Bellioj^^r,  the  Vi(*e-Presidi*nt,  presided. 

One  hiinilrc^l  and  thirty-flvp  lupnibcrN  werr  pre>>mt. 
The  minutes  of  the  ppecedinjr  annual  meetinjit  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  annual  rc^jwirr  nf  t\w  Secretary  was  then  read* 
(See  Appendix  (X)  The  report  of  tlip  Treasiin^r,  Mr, 
Charles  Ep  Ladd,  wns  presented,  but  only  the  footing, 
^howin^  the  balance  on  hand  re;id.  The  iHiM*rt  wa^ 
referred  to  the  Auditinp:  Committcp.  iHec  Api)endix  B*) 

The  Committee  on  MemorialH,  Mr,  L,  B.  Cox,  Chair- 
luaUj  submitted  its  report  on  the  idpntiflcation  ^if  the 
sites  i>f  Fort  Clatsop,  the  winter  quarters  of  Lewis  ami 
(lark,  1805-06;  of  the  eairn  where  they  made  salt;  of  the 
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taking  of  the  vote  on  the  organization  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government;  of  the  Walla  Walla  battle-field  of 
the  Yakima  War.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

The  terms  of  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Scott  and  Mrs.  L.  L. 
McArthur,  as  directors,  having  expired,  it  was  moved 
that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  society* 
for  their  re-election.  It  was  so  ordered.  The  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows: 
President,  H.  W.  Scott,  re-elected;  Vice-President,  C. 
B.  Bellinger,  re-elected;  Secretary,  F.  G.  Young, 
re-elected;  Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Ladd,  re-elected. 

The  following  resolution  formulated  by  the  Hon.  L.  B. 
()ox,  and,  owing  to  his  absence  caused  by  his  sickness, 
submitted  by  the  Secretary,  was  adopted'  by  a  unani- 
mous vote: 

The  Oregon  Htetorical  Society,  recognizing  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  to  the  Pacific  Coast  not  only  the  chief  of  those  romantic  and 
adventurous  movements  which  have  ever  characterized  the  advance  of 
the  American  pioneer  spirit,  but  also  an  event  of  the  highest  practical 
value,  both  disclosing  the  worth  and  resources  of  the  vast  region  trav- 
ersed and  constituting  one  of  the  strongest  links  in  our  chain  of  title 
to  the  "Oregon  Country,"  as  it  was  formerly  known,  and  deeming  that 
the  approaching  centennial  anniversary  of  this  occupancy  of  Oregon 
soil  in  the  highest  degree  merits  commemoration  with  becoming  acts 
and  ceremonies: 

Resolved,  That  this  society  will  undertake  to  erect  during  the  year 
1906  on  the  site  of  Fort  Clatsop  an  imposing  and  enduring  monument 
to  this  great  achievement  in  our  national  history  and  to  the  memory 
of  the  brave  men  who  accomplished  it; 

That  in  connection  with  the  erection  and  dedication  of  this  monu- 
ment the  society  recommends  the  holding  of  a  Northwestern  Industrial 
Exposition  at  the  City  of  Portland,  which  shall  fittingly  portray  the 
progress  and  wealth  of  the  region  with  which  this  expedition  is  insepa- 
rably connected,  and  its  relationship  to  the  other  states  of  the  Union. 
as  well  as  to  foreign  countries; 

That  the  Governor  of  Oregon  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  requested  to  sub- 
mit to  the  approaching  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  society  and  to  urge  upon  that  body  a  cordial  and 
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effective  aiipiiort  of  ttie  movements  contemplated,  and  that  the  Presl- 
(leni  and  Secretary  of  the  aociety  publicly  invUe  the  people  of  this  «tate 
to  co-operate  m  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  in  view; 

That  the  Governor  be,  and  he  hereby  Ib«  requested  to  transmit  to  the 
Governors  of  the  States  of  WashlDgton,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
which  were  coraprieed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  "Oregon  Country »'* 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  with  an  Invitatioo  to  the  people  or  said 
states  to  participate  in  the  objects  above  set  forth,  and  that  he  requesi 
each  of  said  Governors  to  submit  his  communication  to  the  next  ensuing 
session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  their  re8i>ectlve  i tales  for  con- 
sideration and  action: 

That  the  Secretar>^  communicate  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congreas  from  Oregon  and  the  other  states  above  named  this  action 
of  the  society,  and  solicit  their  advocacy  of  Buch  oongresiional  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  above  set  forth  as  may  be  available. 

No  further  bnsinesf;  appearing,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mrs,  Elizabeth  M.  Wilsori  descriptive  of  her  trip  in  ISril 
from  XevY  England  to  t>iegnn  via  the  IsthmiiB  of  Pan 
a  ma.     (See  Appendix  D.) 

The  Hon.  John  3nnto,  of  Salemt  then  presentefl  a 
paper  ou  **The  Younj^  HomcBeeker."  The  paper  wai5 
based  upon  a  doeumetit  written  by  Dr,  pJohn  McLoujjh- 
iin,  piiblis^hed  in  the  -June  number  of  the  quarterly  nf 
the  fw:w'ietj.  It  was  taken  up  with  the  Williamson 
claim  incident  in  whicli  was  iUnstrated  the  typical 
American  attitude  towards  tJie  policy  of  the  Hudson *e4 
Bay  Ompany,     (See  Appendix  D.) 

It  having  been  learned  tliat  Mr??.  Abijjfail  Scott  Duni- 
way  had  an  historic  quilt  whi(*h  was  to  b*^  preRcnted  u* 
the  society >  ehe  was  called  upon  for  a  few  remarkR*  She 
responded  and  made  the  presentation  of  the  quilt. 

A  vote  of  thankf^  was  tendered  Mrs*,  E*  M.  Wilson  and 
Hon.  John  Minto  for  their  excellent  papers. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned, 

F.  a  YOUNG, 

Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Your  ComraUiee  on  Memorials  beg  to  report  tbe  following  as  the 
work  accomplished  the  current  year: 

1.  Your  committee  has  constdered  the  matter  of  erecting  a  motiii- 
ment  to  mark  the  site  of  the  battle  fought  between  the  Oregon  aud 
Washington  Volunteers  on  the  one  side,  and  hoBtfle  Indians  on  the 
other,  in  the  WalJa  Walla  Valley,  during  the  Yakima  War  of  1855. 

2,  The  erection  of  a  monument  on  the  spot  at  Champoeg,  Oregfm, 
where  the  meeting  of  Oregon  settlers  was  held  on  May  X  1843.  to  decide 
Ijetween  the  conflicting  claims  of  allegiance  presented  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Statos. 

3*  The  erection  of  a  monument  on  the  site  of  Fort  Clatsop,  occujpled 
by  Lewis  and  Clark  with  their  followers  in  the  winter  of  1805  and  1806. 

4.  The  protection  of  the  salt  cairns  on  Clatsop  Beach  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ne^-anicum  river,  where  Lewis  and  Clark  manufactured 
salt  during  the  time  of  their  occupancy  of  Fort  Clatsop. 

The  work  of  identifying  the  battle  ground  of  the  Yakima  War  was 
eutrusted  to  Mr.  W,  M.  Blakley,  of  Pendleton,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  General  James  McAuliff  and  Mr.  Louis  McMorrls,  of  Walla 
Walla,  accompanied  him  on  his  visit  to  the  scane  of  action*  General 
McAulJff  was  an  officer  who  acquitted  himself  with  distinction  in  tJie 
battle,  and  your  committee  understand  that  Mr.  McMorris  was  aJeo  a 
parti cfpant  therein. 

Upon  examining  the  ground  where  the  battle  was  fought  It  ap- 
peared that  it  is  entirely  within  the  State  of  Washington,  These  gentle- 
men, under  the  direction  of  Meters,  McAuliff  and  McMorris,  set  a  stake 
upon  the  most  eligible  spot  of  the  battlefleid,  but  owing  to  the  fact  lOat 
the  field  is  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  of  Oregon  no  further 
action  has  been  taken  in  the  premises  by  your  committee.  While  a  hodv 
of  Washington  troops  participated  in  this  conflict,  much  the  larger 
part  of  the  force  engaged  consisted  of  Oregon  settlers,  and  the  whole 
were  under  the  command  of  Colonel  J,  K,  Kelly,  a  distinguished  pioneer 
of  this  etate.  This  battle  was  one  of  the  first  importance  tn  the  slrug* 
gles  of  the  pioneers  against  the  hostile  savages,  and  the  scene  of  the 
fight  certainly  deaervei  perpetual  identification.  Your  committee  sug- 
gest that  the  Secretary  communicate  with  the  Waahington  Historical 
Sodety  and  propose  Joint  action  of  the  two  societies  in  erecting  a  per- 
maueftt,  but  inexpensive,  mimument  upon  the  Held  of  battle,  or,  if  the 
co-operation  of  the  Washington  society  cannot  be  secured,  that  thi^^ 
society,  with  the  perm iss ion  of  the  owner  of  the  premises,  erect  sucii 
monument  alone,  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  its  funds  will  justify  it 
Mr.  Blakley  personally  defrayed  all  the  esipenses  connected  with  this 
expedition. 

At  the  board  meeting  held  In  December  of  lS9d  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Memorials  was  dtscufiaed*  and  Governor  Geer  was  requested 
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to  a&company   tKe  com  do  it  tee  to  Champoeg,  there  to  meet   Mr.    F.   X- 
Mattbleu.  the  sok  stirvivor  of  the  incident  which  It  was  proposed  to 
cotnmemorate,   and   select   a   spot   for   the  erection   of  a    montimefiL 
Throcgh  a  mlflitnderatandlng  Governor  Geer  thought  that  this  task  h»4 
been  entrusted  to  him  alone,  and  on  May  5,  1900*  in  company  with  Mr. 
F,  X.  Matthleu  and  Mr  George  H.  Hlmea,  Governor  Geer  vielted  Cham* 
poes  and  planted  a  post  at  the  point  Indicated  by  Mr.  Matthleu  as  the 
place  where  the  meeting  In  question  had  occurred.     No  member  of  your 
committee  was  notifted  of  this  meeting  and  consequently  none  of  them 
attended,  and  such  documentary  evl<3ence  as  the  committee  have  deter- 
mined  to  secure  in   each   instance  of   this  character  was  not   taketi. 
Your  committee  has  since  endeavored  to  get  from  Mr.  Matthleu  a  more 
explicit  and  detailed  statement  of  the  facta  upon  which  he  acted   in 
malting  the  selection  of  this  spot,  but  so  far  without  succ^s.     Nerer- 
theless,  your  committee  hope  to  supply  this  omission  at  an  early  datet. 

On  June  8,  1900,  Mr.  L.  B.  Cox  and  Mr.  William  Galloway,  of  your 
committee*  in  company  with  Carlos  W.  Shane,  Preston  W.  Gillette.  Sllaff 
B.  Smith  and  other  persons,  visited  the  site  of  FOrt  Clatsop. 

Acting  under  the  direction  of  Shane  and  Gillette  your  comnaittee 
marked  off  the  site  of  the  old  fort  as  near  as  can  now  be  determined, 
and  with  what  your  committee  believes  tt>  be  substantial  accuracy 
located  the  positions  of  two  of  the  cabins  which  were  occupied  by  Ijtwtm 
and  Clark  and  their  followers.  After  the  return  of  your  committee  fjom 
their  visit  it  was  learned  that  one  John  Thomas,  wh*:*  settled  In  Clatsop 
county  prior  to  !£50.  about  the  time  of  bia  arrival  visit  ad  the  site  of 
Fort  Clatsop  and  found  the  remains  of  a  smaller  cabin  located  at  some 
distance  from  the  two  referred  to  above*  Tour  committee  wish  to  have 
him  visit  the  site  of  the  old  fort  and  indicate  ttpon  the  ground  the  spot 
where  this  third  cabin  hnd  stood,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  aca^m- 
pUsh  this  result 

Your  committee  have  arranged  to  aecure  Ave  acres  of  ground  com* 
prising  the  site  of  Fort  Clatsop,  and  it  is  believed  that  means  can  be 
raised  for  the  erection  at  no  distant  date  of  a  handsome  monument  fitly 
commemorative  of  the  great  event  which  had  Its  culmination  at  this 
point . 

On  Jime  ^  your  committee  visited  Clatsop  Eieacb  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  the  remains  of  the  salt  cairns  there  erected  by  Lewis  and 
Clark.  They  secured  the  attendance  of  Tslnistum,  a  full -blood  Clat* 
sop  equflw,  who  Is  said  to  be  about  86  years  of  age,  and  to  be  one  of 
three  full*blood  Clatsop  Indians  now  living.  She  visited  the  remains  of 
these  £alt  works  as  they  are  now  to  be  seen  upon  the  ground,  and  in 
an  unqualified  manner  staled  that  she  had  frequently  been  on  the  apot 
with  her  mother  and  other  Indians  who  were  living  In  that  locality  M 
the  time  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  expedition,  and  that  they  had  told  her 
this  was  the  place  where  Lewis  and  Clark's  men  bad  made  salt. 
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Jud^e  ThomaE  A.  MeBride,  of  Oregon  City,  has  since  irlflited  the  same 
spot  and  identified  \i  as  the  place  pointed  out  to  tiim  by  the  mother  <»f 
Stlae  B.  Smith,  who  wae  the  daughter  of  Chief  Coboway.  as  the  place 
where  Lewis  and  Clark'8  men  had  made  ealt 

Your  committee  caused  the  salt  caimi  to  be  IncloBed  wUh  a  picket 
fence,  and  got  much  valuable  co-operatton  from  CaptaJn  H.  D*  Sanborn, 
of  Portland,  in  connection  with  this  work. 

The  documentary  evidence  secured  by  your  committee  establlahing 
the  Identity  of  tbe  spote  visited  is  hereto  attached.  Your  eotnmUtee 
earnestly  reeommead  the  erection  of  a  monument  on  the  battlefield  of 
the  Yakima  War  and  on  Ibe  meeting  ground  at  Cbampoeg,  and  of  a 
more  permanent  and  becoming  InctoBure  aroui^d  the  salt  ci^iniH  on 
ClatBOp  Beach.  The  committee  hope  that  a  way  may  be  found  for  tlie 
erection  of  a  more  imposing  monument  upon  the  site  of  Fort  Clatsop 
than  the  funds  of  the  society  will  now  warrant. 

Dated  this  13th  day  of  December.  1900. 

L.  B.  COX, 

Chalrmaii. 


(BMiIng  on   the   identification  of  the  Walla  Walla  battlefield  of  thn 

Yakima  War) 

i 
OFFICE  OF  SHERIFF  OF  UMATILLA  COUNTY, 
STATE  OF  OREGON. 

PENDLETON,  Oregon,  April  13,  IftOW. 
Mr  I*  B,  Cox.  Portland: 

Dear  Sir:  I  found  by  a  Tisit  to  the  ground,  fn  company  with  Jamea 
McAuUS  and  L^  McMorrls,  of  Walla  Walla,  that  tbe  battle  took  place 
iti  what  is  now  the  State  of  Washington,  some  three  miles  north  of  the 
boundary  line.  I  think  at  no  time  were  they  engaged  in  what  ia  now 
the  State  of  Oregon.  My  understanding  is  that  th^e  monumenta  are 
for  thia  stale  only.  You  will  please  advise  me  in  this  matter.  As  we 
were  on  tjie  ground  we  selected  a  suitable  spot  some  five  hundred  feet 
north  of  the  Larock  house  and  set  a  stake  to  mark  the  spot. 
Yours  truly. 

W.  M.  BLAKLEY. 


n 
J.  W,  NESMITH  CAMP  NO.  10, 

INDIAN  WAR  VETERANS. 
U  B.  Coz: 

Bear  Sir:     Myself  and  Mr.  Blakley  and  LjouIb  McMorrifi  picked  out 
Ibe  ground  for  a  monument,     1  presume  you  have  Blak ley's  report  by 
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this  time.  Mrs.  Ankeny  accompanied  us,  and  inclosed  please  find  the 
report  I  took  the  liberty  of  having  copies  struck  off  for  msrself  and 
Bins.  Ankeny,  as  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  the  oflElclal  report  since 
the  fight. 

Respectfully. 

JAMES  McAULIFF. 


(Bearing  on  the  identification  of  the  site  of  the  vote  for  Organization. 

Ifay  2.  1843.) 

I 

STATE  OF  OREGON, 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

SALEM.  May  11.  1900. 
Hon.  L.  B.  CJox,  Portland.  Oregon. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  given  by  the  Oregon 
State  Historical  Society  at  its  meeting  in  December.  1899.  I  visited  the 
town  of  Champoeg  on  the  3d  of  May.  1900.  for  the  purpope  of  locat- 
ing the  exact  spot  where  the  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  was  held  on  the  2d  of  BCay.  1843.  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  whether  they  would  declare  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  or  to  Great  Britain.  I  was  accompanied  by  Hon.  F.  X.  Idatthieu. 
of  Butteville,  who  was  present  on  that  memorable  occasion,  and  who  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  survivor  of  that  gathering  of  noble  Pioneers, 
and  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Himes.  the  Secretary  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association. 
Mr.  Matthieu  had  no  difilculty  in  locating  the  historic  spot,  after  a  little 
examination,  and  we  secured  an  oak  post  and  drove  it  firmly  in  the 
ground  as  a  temporary  witness  until  some  steps  are  taken  to  mark  it 
permanently  with  a  suitable  stone  that  shall  bear  an  appropriate  in- 
scription. 

All  of  which  Is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.  T.  GEER. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  statement  Is  true. 

F.  X.  MATTHIEU. 


(Bearing  on  the  identification  of  the  site  of  Fort  Clatsop.) 

I 
PORTLAND,  Oregon,  June  16,  1900. 
I,  Preston  W.  Gillette,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  came  to  Oregon  in 
1852,  and  located  a  donation  land  claim  on  Lewis  and  Clark  (or  Netul) 
river,  in  Clatsop  county.  In  1853.  My  place  was  about  one  and  a  half 
mllcQ  above  Fort  Clatsop,  on  the  opiMDslte  side  of  the  river.  I  lived  in 
Clatsop  county  until  18(57,  when  I  moved  to  the  City  of  Portland,  where 
I  have  since  resided. 
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Id  October,  1853,  In  company  with  Thomas  Scott,  who  died  about  a 
year  ago  at  Pendleton.  I  visited  the  site  of  Fort  Clatsop  and  aaw  a 
section  of  two  logs,  each  eight  or  ten  feet  long*  crossed  at  r^ght  angles, 
which  had  manifestly  been  the  foundation  logs  of  one  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  cabins.  The  ends  of  the  logs  were  charred,  showing  that  they  had 
l>een  burned.  The  extent  of  the  stockade  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  its 
site  was  covered  with  second  growth  timber,  while  all  around  it  stood 
the  trees  of  the  original  growth,  or  the  stumps  of  such  as  had  been  cut. 
Carlos  W,  Shane  sold  his  place  to  his  brother,  Frankland  Shane,  in 
1853,  and  the  latter  was  occupying  It  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  T  sold 
Frank  Shane  some  fruit  trees,  which  he  planted  in  the  rear  of  his 
house.  Three  of  these  trees  are  now  standing.  Richard  M.  Moore  had 
in  the  year  1S&2  located  a  donation  laud  claim  just  south  of  Carlos  W. 
Shane's  claim  and  built  a  Kouse  a  few  feet  south  of  the  division  line, 
almost  on  a  line  with  and  hut  a  short  distance  from  the  Shane  house. 
This  house  has  since  disappeared,  but  it  stood  immediately  at  the  head 
of  a  little  draw  In  the  hill  leading  down  to  the  river,  which  draw  Is 
now  plainly  to  be  seen,  I  was  frequently  at  the  Shane  and  Moore 
houses.  In  the  fUtles,  and  was  thoroughly  famlUar  with  their  situations 
and  surroundings,  I  had  also  visited  this  site  almost  every  year  since 
my  first  visit  In  1862  until  eleven  years  ago. 

On  June  8,  1900,  T  visited  the  site  of  Fort  Clatsop  in  company  with 
L.  B.  Cox  and  William  Galloway  of  the  Committee  on  Monuments  of 
the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  Carlos  W.  Shane,  Silas  B.  Smith  and 
other  persons*  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  site  of  the  old  fort.  I 
assisted  Shane  to  locate  the  southwest  comer  of  the  stockade  as  It  woe 
staked  off  on  this  occasion,  and  believe  the  stake  driven  at  this  point 
very  closely,  if  not  exactiy,  marks  the  comer  of  the  cabin  whose  re- 
mains I  saw  In  1851  This  was  the  southwest  corner  of  the  cabin,  and 
from  the  clearing  and  the  appearance  of  the  original  timber  round 
about,  I  should  judge  that  It  also  constituted  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  stockade. 

In  making  the  location  for  this  stake  I  was  guided  by  my  remem- 
brance of  the  sites  of  the  old  Shane  and  Moore  houses,  the  distance  be- 
tween them»  the  distance  and  direction  of  the  burned  logs  from  each 
of  the  houses  and  the  g^ieral  topography  of  the  ground. 

The  stakes  set  on  this  occasion  to  mark  the  conjectural  limits  of  the 
stockade  conform  closely  to  my  remembrance  of  the  ground  which  had 
been  cleared  for  the  stockade  and  must  approximately  represent  its 
boundariefi. 

When  I  first  knew  this  spot  the  trail  cut  by  Lewis  and  Clark  through 
the  timber  to  the  ocean  was  plainly  visible.  It  having  been  kept  open  by 
the  Indians  and  elk,  and  It  continued  as  a  traveled  passage  for  some 
fifteen  years  after  my  arrival  In  the  country. 

P.  W.  GILLETTE. 
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PORTLAND,  Oregon.  June  15,  1900. 

I,  Silas  B.  Smith,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  was  present  on  the  site  of 
old  Fort  Clatsop  on  June  8,  1900,  in  company  with  L.  B.  Ck)x  and  Will- 
iam Galloway  of  the  Committee  on  Monuments  of  the  Oregon  Histor- 
ical Society,  Carlos  W.  Shane,  Preston  W.  Gillette,  William  Chance  and 
others,  and  saw  the  monuments  placed  under  the  direction  of  Shane 
and  Gillette  marking  the  site  of  the  stockade. 

My  mother  was  8e-li-ast,  the  daughter  of  Coboway,  the  chief  of 
the  Clatsop  Indians,  to  whom  Lewis  and  Clark  presoited  their  fort  and 
buildings  at  the  time  they  abandoned  them  on  March  23,  1806.  My 
grandfather's  name  was  erroneously  given  by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  Com- 
owool,  doubtless  through  their  having  misunderstood  the  Indian  int>- 
nnnciation.  My  mother  frequently  told  me  that  the  buildings  at  the 
old  fort  were  occupied  by  my  grandfather  and  his  family  during  the 
hunting  season  for  ten  or  fifte^  years  after  they  had  been  given  to 
him,  and  she  also  told  me  that  in  one  of  the  cabins  a  large  stump 
stood,  which  the  Lewis  and  Clark  men  had  cut  off  square  at  the  top  and 
used  for  a  table. 

I  never  saw  any  of  the  buildings  standing,, but  know  from  the  state- 
ments of  my  mother  and  from  the  general  account  of  the  Indians  who 
were  living  at  the  time  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  that  the 
place  which  was  marked  as  the  site  of  Fort  Clatsop  is  the  place  upon 
which  the  Lewis  and  Clark  winter  quarters  in  1806  and  1806  were  estab- 
lished. 

SILAS  B.  SMITH. 


Ill 

PORTLAND,  Oregon,  June  15.  1900. 

I,  Carlos  W.  Shane,  a  resident  of  Vancouver,  Washington,  do  hereby 
certify  that  I  visited  the  site  of  old  Fort  Clatsop  on  June  8,  1900,  in 
company  with  L.  B.  Cox  and  William  Galloway  of  the  Committee  on 
Monuments  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  Preston  W.  Gillette.  Silas 
B.  Smith  and  other  persons. 

I  came  to  Oregon  in  1846,  and  in  1850  I  located  a  donation  land  claim 
on  a  tract  of  land  which  included  the  site  of  Fort  Clatsop;  I  built  a 
house  on  the  land  in  1851  and  occupied  it  until  1853.  A  few  feet  from 
where  I  built  my  house  there  were  at  that  time  the  remains  of  two  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  cabins.  They  lay  east  and  west,  parallel  with 
each  other,  and  ten  or  fifteen  feet  apart.  Each  cabin  was  sixteen  by 
thirty  feet:  three  rounds  of  the  south  cabin  and  two  rounds  of  the  north 
cabin  were  then  standing.  In  the  south  cabin  stood  the  remains  of  a 
large  stump.    The  location  of  the  old  stockade  was  indicated  by  second 
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growth  timber*  while  all  aroiicd  it  was  the  original  growth,  or  the 
Etumps  of  trees  which  had  been  cut.  In  clearing  away  for  my  house  I 
set  fire  to  the  remaliis  of  the  old  cabins  and  endeavored  to  butc  them. 

My  house  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  I  Identify  its  site  from  the 
topography  of  the  ground,  from  the  sloping  bank  to  the  river  tow  aids 
the  east,  and  especially  from  the  circumetance  of  my  having  cut  a  large 
tree  at  the  top  of  the  bank  which  narrowly  mi&sed  falling  on  the  house 
and  just  reacb€<J  to  it«  rear.  I  remember  approximately  the  height  of 
this  tree  and  the  spot  on  which  it  stood. 

[  assisted  Glilette  in  locating  the  s^outhweet  corner  of  the  tract  which 
waB  staked  off  on  this  visit,  and  believe  that  the  stake  driven  there  rep^ 
reeents  very  closely.  If  not  ahsolulely.  the  southwest  corner  of  the  south 
cabin,  and  this  appeared  to  be  the  southwest  corner  of  the  stockade. 

CARLOS  W,  SHANE. 


(Bearing  on  the  identification  of  the  cairns  where  Lewis  and  Clark 

made  salt.) 
1 

My  name  Is  Thomas  A.  McBrlde:  I  am  63  years  of  age;  I  at  one  Ume 
resided  on  Clatsop  plains,  Clatsop  county,  Oregon;  1  have  lately  vSalted 
the  spot  inclosed  by  the  members  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  as  the 
salt  cairns  erected  and  used  by  tvewls  and  Clark:  my  ftret  knowledge 
of  these  was  obtained  from  Mrs.  Solomon  Smith,  wife  of  Solomon  Smithy 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Clatsop  county,  Oregon,  and  at  one  time  state 
Senator  from  that  county.  She  was  an  Indian  woman  of  very  much 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  at  that  time  somewhere  between 
60  anu  lO  years  of  age;  she  pointed  out  the  same  place  now  Incloged, 
as  I  have  stated,  to  me.  and  told  me  that  this  was  the  place  where 
ijewis  and  Clark  made  their  salt.  Whether  she  spoke  from  actual 
presence  at  that  time  or  from  common  knowledge  amongst  the  Indians, 
1  would  not  attempt  to  aay,  but  ehe  simply  stated  it  as  a  fact,  and  said 
that  they  had  dlffljculty  wheo  they  made  the  salt  in  getting  clear  water 
at  this  place,  and  that  they  brought  a  broken  canoe  from  the  NecanlcuxD 
and  corked  it  and  kept  It  fult  of  water  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  of 
clear  water.  There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  about  Ihe  placd  being 
the  exact  place  pointed  out  to  me  by  her  nor  her  knowing  exactly  w^liat 
she  related  in  regard  to  it.  as  her  story  was  very  clear  and  she  spoke 
as  though  she  had  full  Information  on  the  subject.  At  that  time  I  made 
inquiries  of  several  of  the  older  Indians  and  from  tbem  obtained  the 
same  general  statement  that  this  was  the  place  wheie  l^ewis  and  Clark 
made  their  salt.  Mrs.  Smith  was  reputed  to  have  been  born  on  Clatsop 
plains,  and  is  the  mother  of  Silas  B.  Smith,  who  could  probably  give 
her  exact  age. 

Dated  at  Oregon  City,  December  1,  1900. 

THOHiAS  A.  McBEIDB. 
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I,  Tsin-is-tum,  otherwise  known  as  Jennie  Michel,  say:  I  am  a 
Clatsop  Indian.  My  mother  was  named  Wah-ne-ask.  My  father  was 
killed  in  the  bombardment  of  the  Clatsop  village  by  the  ship  sent  by 
Dr.  McLoughlin;  I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

I  remember  well  when  the  village  was  bombarded.  I  was  a  small 
girl  then.  All  the  Indians  ran  to  the  woods.  I  ran  with  my  mother 
and  she  carried  my  younger  sister  on  her  shoulders.  In  running 
through  the  woods  a  stick  caught  in  one  of  my  sister's  eyes  and  tore  it, 
so  she  was  called  "Skiuint-Eye." 

I  knew  Chief  Coboway,  also  my  uncle  Ka-ta-ta,  my  relative  Nah- 
satch-ka,  and  his  brother  Twa-le-up  and  Twilch.  They  all  knew  Lewis 
and  Clark  and  their  men,  and  Ka-ta-ta  hunted  elk  with  them.  When 
Lewis  and  Clark  first  came  and  camped  on  Tongue  Point,  the  Indians 
believed  they  came  to  make  war  on  them  and  they  cut  trees  across  the 
rivers  near  their  town  so  the  women  and  children  could  run  to  the 
woods  and  hide,  and  came  down  the  Neahcozie  to  the  Necanicum  and 
hid  their  canoes. 

When  I  grew  up  I  married  Wah-tat-kum,  last  chief  of  the  Nehalem 
Indians,  and  we  lived  along  the  coast  between  the  Columbia  and  Neha- 
lem rivers  many  years  until  he  died.  Afterwards  I  married  Michel 
Martineau,  and  we  have  since  lived  at  Seaside  until  now. 

A  few  days  ago  I  went  to  the  place  where  Lewis  and  Clark's  men 
made  salt  with  Silas  B.  Smith,  George  Noland,  L  B.  Cox,  Wil- 
liam Galloway  and  others.  1  had  often  been*  to  this  place  with  my 
mother  when  I  was  a  girl  and  yoimg  woman  picking  esulth  (kinni- 
klnnick)  and  quin-quin  (salal)  berries.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
grass  then  and  no  trees  grew  on  it  as  they  now  do.-  My  mother  told  me 
she  had  often  seen  I^ewis  and  Clark's  men  making  salt  at  this  place.  Ii 
is  the  very  same  place  she  spoke  of.  All  the  Indians  who  had  known 
Lewis  and  Clark  and  their  men  used  to  say  they  made  salt  at  this  place. 
They  always  called  it  Lewis  and  Clark's  place.  The  Indians  said  the 
men  who  made  salt  lived  in  a  big  tent  a  little  way  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Necanicum  from  this  place.  When  I  saw  this  place  with  my  mother 
the  rocks  in  the  large  pile  were  built  up  all  around  as  high  as  the  head 
of  a  small  child.  The  end  towards  the  ocean  was  open.  The  Email 
pile  w*as  there,  too,  and  the  Indians  said  it  was  I-«wis  and  Clark's. 

This  is  what  I  told  Silas  B.  Smith  when  I  was  at  the  place  where  they 
made  salt. 

Dated  June  ...  1900. 

her 
TSIN-IS-TUM.       X 

mark 

Witness  signature  of  Tsin-is-tum. 

GEORGE  NOLAND. 
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Taln-lB-tum  aays  ako  tliflt  after  L^wls  and  Clark  bad  been  on  Clattop 
for  a  time  and  the  Indians  became  convinced  of  their  friendly  Ifiten- 
tiona,  when  they  came  to  make  salt  on  the  Necaniciim  all  the  Indians 
came  mnd  eamped  near  the  salt  makers »  so  the  people  haye  always  said. 

GEORGE  NOLAND, 

APPENDIX  B, 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURliR, 

J 

OREGON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
In  account  with  Chas.  13.  Ladd,  TreiHurer. 

DeM3«  13 — By  balance  from  L*  B*  Cox*  Treaaurer ...,,»♦*.♦ ^  ,|2p4lB  KJ 

mo. 

Feb.    6— By  F,  G.  Young.  Secretary*  collectlona  for  Doc.,  1©9, 

and  Jan.,  1900  3M  10 

Mch.  13— By  F.  G.  Youn^,  Secretair,  collections  for  Feb. .,..     IM  70 

21— By  Little.  Brown  &  Co..  salea  Sources  of  Ore.  History.         1  10 
\nf    19 — i^v  F    G    Y^iiinir    ^*''^r^tflrv,  coHw^tlnnfl  for  M<!li.  .,...-._.      17ft  fi& 

May  17-By  F    O.  Young.  Secretary,  collections  for  Apr..........     IM  76 

Junel&— By  F.  G-  Young.  Secretary*  collections  for  May*,, 63  00 

July     2-By  A.  C.  McChirg  &  Co..  Chicago,  settlement  of  acct.-           BO 
12 — By  F.  G.  young*  Secretary*  collections  for  June.,......,       47  €0 

Au«.  M-By  G.  H.  Htmes.  Aawt.  SecreUry*  collections  for  July. .      106  00 
fSofit   IS ^Rv  F    G'  Youne    Socretarv    coUecttons  for  Auk:... ».*...       S2  00 

Oct.    29^By  F.  G.  Youdg*  Secretary,  collections  for  Sept....,..,.       MOO 
Nov   IS*— Bv  F    G    Youhe    Seerttarv.  cotleclfons  for  Oct..*.,.*..*.      IM  00 

Dec.  10— By  F.  G.  Toung,  Seeretary.  collections  for  Nov,......,,     SOC  00 

fotal               ..  *, ....,„............,.,...*. 13*S&0  33 

£.  &  O.  m„  Dacember  13*  Idoa 

CHARLES  E.  LADD.  Treaaurer. 

OREGON   HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
In  aceounl  with  Chas.   E^   l^dd,  Trea surer. 

Dfte   21— To  warrant  favor  GtfO.   H.    Hlmesj,   auodrles,... ,..|     22  00. 

33— To  warrant  favor  W.  C.  Yoran,  printing  circulars 0  00  - 

23— To  warrant  favor  Geo.  H.  HLznes,  Nov.  salary  and  arp..     106  75  r 

28— To  warrant  favor  Wro.  Gadsby«  roll  top  deak SO  QO 

3B— To  warrant  favor  Wm    Klump.  ae&l  and  sundries H  60  * 
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1900. 

Jan.  t/^To  warrant  favor  F.  G.  Youns,  expenaea 6  60 

8— To  warrant  favor  G.  W.  Gordon,  furniture  and  fixtures  106  90 

U— To  warrant  4,  favor  Wm.  George's  Sons,  books 75 

>/«-To  warrant   2,  favor  W.  C.  Yoran,  printing i  76 

ti«— To  warrant  1,  favor  B.  H.  Miller,  printing 3  00 

20— To  warrant  3.  favor  P.  Q.  Young,  stationery,  postage. .  6  25 

1^20— To  warrant  6,  favor  P.  G.  Young,  traveling  expenses..  3  50 

23— To  warrant  8,favorOito  Roenick*^,  mdse 25  20 

24— To  warrant  7,  favor  8anburn,  VaJl  &  Co.,  mdse 8  98 

24— To  warrant  10,  favor  Diicon,  Bori^eson  &  Co.,  mdse 114  00 

24— To  warrant  U,  favor  O.  Summers,  mdse.  6  40 

24— To  warrant  6,  favor  Avery  &  Co..  mdse g  eo 

^.^^b.    7— To  warrant  17,  favor  G.  H.  Himes,  Dec  and  Jan.  sal- 
ary and  expenses  ^39  50 

7-r-To  warrant  13,  favor  Portland  Art  Co.,  mdse 9  60 

8— To  warrant  16.  favor  Irwln-Hodson  Co.,  mdse 39  oo 

8— To  warrant  16,  favor  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.,  Directory 3  75 

8— To  warrant  14,  favor  Harry  Scott,  sign  g  oo 

10-To  warrant  12,  favor  Sanbi^rn ,  V ail  &  Co,    mdse 7  tf 

19— To  warrant  9,  favor  Ira  F   Powers,  furniture       32  27 

;^-21— To  warrant  21,  fiivor  Jaa.  E.  Robertson,  expenaeja 6  30 

20-To  warrant  18.  favor  Edgar  A.  Werner,  books 20  50 

21— To  warrant  19,  favor  Jno.  W    Csdby,  books.      12  40 

26-To  warrant—,  favor  H.  B.  Lyman.  Uterary  work 90  00 

Mch.   3— To  warrant  20,  favor  The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  books 3  59 

6-To  warrant —,  favor  H.  S.  Lyman,  literary  work 75  00 

0-To  warrant  — ,  fuvor  Portland  Public  Library,  table....  5  00 

i-O— To  warrant  — ,  favor  G.  H.  Hime«,  Feb.  salary  and  exp.  164  10 

8— To  warrant —,  favor  D.  W.  CrandaLt.  mdac.       14  76 

13— To  warrant  — ,  favor  Edgar  A.  Werner,  books 11  25 

j>pr.    9— To  warrant  26,  favor  P.  G.  Young,  exp.  and  sundries....  17  90  * 

,^9— To  warrant  21,  favor  G.  H.  Hlmes,  Mch.  salary  and  exp.  170  45 

9— To  warrant  27,  favor  H.  S.  Lyman,  literary  work 70  00 

•  ^— To  warrant  25,  favor  G.  H.  Himes.  cash  advanced 60  00 

19— To  warrant  23,  favor  A.  S.  Clark,  books   15  80 

19— To  warrant  28.  favor  C.    E.    Ladd,    Treasurer,    postage 

and  revenue  stamps 1  36 

21— To  warrant  33,  favor  F.  G.   Young,  freight,  etc 15  76 

^  21— To  warrant  29.  favor  G.  H.  Himes,  Apr.  salary  and  exp.  149  76 

21— To  warrant  31,  favor  G.  H.  Himes.  binding  11  25 

2^— To  warrant  30,  favor  Avery  &  Co.,  mdse 2  50 

June  18— To  warrant  37,  favor  F.  G.  Young,  postage  stamps 156 

,18— To  warrant  34.  favor  G.  H.  Himes,  May  salary  and  exp.  146  66 

18— To  warrant  39,  favor  L.  B.  Cox,  hlstorica    sites 2190 

26-To  warrant  38,  favor  H.  D.  Sanborn,  historical  sites....  21  12 

29— To  warrant  43.  favor  F.  G.  Young,  editing  quarterly,  etc.  204  50 

29— To  warrant  40,  favor  R.  R.  Knox,  typewriting 9  00 

29— To  warrant  42,  favor  F.  G.  Young,  stationery 3  15 

29— To  warrant  41,  favor  Chas.  P.  Elliott,  books 1  25 

July     7— To  warrant  35,  favor  Sanborn,  Vail  &  Co.,  mdse 2  00 

14— To  warrant  36,  favor  R.  A.  Bernstein,  md.se 5  25 

26— To  warrant  44.  favor  G.  H.  Himes.  June  sal.  and  exp...  142  75 
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29— To  warrant  i&.  favor  Hftjsard  StevetiB,  books  ..,,«,.«..,..  S  00 

At3«,  27— To  warrant  17,  favor  G.   H.  HLmes,  prtnttn^. ..».,,♦..  8  00 

v27— To  warrant  16.  favor  do,  July  salary  and  expenses....**  15820 

l^-Bept.  17— To  warrant  48,  favor  do,  Aug.  salary  and  expenses..,,.,  127  81 

(Nov.   2— To  warrant  49.  favor  do.  Sept  salary  and  expenaea 174  10 

12— To  warrant  47.  favor  do»  printing  -. 9  00 

1^12— To  warrant  4€,  do,  October  salary  and  expenses.,,,.,,,.,  174  70 

16— To  warrant  51,  favor  M,  W,   Smithy  map   .,.„.,,,, ,,  800 

le— To  warrant  50,  favor  F,  G.  Young,  poatAge,  freight,  ex.  lA  Si 

/^.-Dec.    Ifr-To  warrant  6£,  favor  G.  H.  Hlmea,  Nov.  aal'y  and  exp..  m« 

10— To  warrant  53„favor  do,  printing  and  stationery..... >*..  S  71 

10— To  warrant  54,  favor  Jno.  W.  Colby,  booka 7  10 

10— To  warrant  55,  favor  Harry  Falkman,  books..,......,.,,  10  Oft 

10— To  warrant  56,  favor  F.  G.   Young,  expenses,  atatlonery 

and  editing ..,.....,..., „„.. .,  122  7& 

Total ,.,, .,, f3,4ei  41 

To  balance  due  Oregon  Historical  Society. ..........................  S8»  00 

Total ,,.. .13,850  33 
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SECRET ARVS  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


NEW  LINES  OF  ACTIVITY  ENTERED  UPON  THIS  YEAR, 
Several  new  Udob  of  activity  were  entered  upon  by  tbe  society  at  the 
opening  of  the  fecond  year.  One  of  tbese  was  an  attempt  to  take  syi* 
temattcally  and  thoroughly  the  remlnlEceuces  of  a  few  of  the  earlie&i 
pioneers— those  In  whose  minds  were  etlll  fresh  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
life  of  the  mountain  trapper,  the  experleneefi  in  crossing  the  plains  when 
the  transcontlnenta!  trail  wajs  first  being  opened,  the  adventures  of  fur- 
trading  expeditions,  the  relations  of  double  sovereignty  over  Oregon  and 
exciting  incidcaita  connected  with  the  general  exodus  to  California  and 
mining  life  in  1S4S  and  '49.  Mr.  H.  S.  Lyman,  as  the  representative  of 
the  society,  went  among  the  |>atHarchs  of  the  community  on  and  around 
French  Prairie,  where  Oregon  was  cradled.  Some  of  the  fruits  of  his 
work  have  appeared  in  installments  in  the  successive  numbers  of  the 
Quarterly,  In  the  story  of  each  one  so  far  published^that  of  Mat- 
thieu,  Labonte,  Cosgrove  and  Caae — there  is  a  vivid  illustration  of  a  dla* 
Unci  pioneer  type,  and  an  emphasis  upon  some  forgotten  phases  of  life 
in  e^rly  Oregon.  This  period  of  earliest  Oregon  is  peculiar  in  that  the 
main  dependence  of  lis  historians  muBt  be  upoti  remlniscencea,  and  no 
reminiscences  are  more  thrilling  or  iaBtruetlve  than  thoee  of  an  earljr 
Oregon  pioneer, 
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In  the  light  of  these  conslderatloiiB  we  are  painfully  conscious  tbat 
this  work  of  securing  in  enduring  form  the  historical  wealth  that  the 
memories  of  our  representative  pioneers  hold  is  not  progressing^  rapidly 
enough.  But  with  new  funds  in  hand  this  activity  will  be  resumed  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  its  importance. 

The  Committee  on  Memorials  have  performed  services  of  conspicuous 
merit  in  fixing  and  marking  the  exact  locations  of  such  historic  spots 
as  the  Bite  of  Fort  Clatsop,  the  winter  headquarters  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  1805-06;  also  the  site  of  the  calms  on  the.beach  where  they  made 
salt    As  all  traces  of  the  fort  had  long  since  disappeared  a  most  criti- 
cal and  exhaustive  array  of  evidence  was  adduced  to  identify  these  local- 
ities.   His  Excellency,  Ctovemor  Geer/  and  other  representatives  of  the 
society  undertook  the  locating  of  the  spot  where  the  successful  meeting 
for  organization  was  held  on  May  2,  1843.    Under  the  guidance  of  F. 
X.  Matthleu,  the  only  surviving  participator  in  the  organization  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  thoy  drove  a  stake  on  the  spot  where  Joe 
Meek,  at  the  critical  moment,  called  for  that  historic  division,  the  sequel 
to  which  was  a  fully  developed  political  organization  of  a  conununity 
of  American  pioneers — ^the  first,  and  fdr  several  years   the  only  one  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.    The  fourth  site  that  has  been  investigated  was  that 
of  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Taklma  War  in  which  Chief  Peu-Peu-Mox- 
Mox  was  killed.    But  as  this  battle  was  found  to  have  been  fought  on 
ground  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Washington. 
nothing  more  is  in  place  for  this  society  until  some  authority  of  the 
State  of  Washington  commissions  it  with  further  functions. 

The  title  of  five  acres,  Including  the  site  of  Fort  Clatsop,  has  been 
virtually  secured  for  the  society  by  a  geDerous  patron.  As  Fort  Clat- 
sop marks  the  culminating  point  of  an  expedition  of  great  national  sig- 
nificance, the  building  of  a  monument  to  commemorate  this  event  is  a 
project  that  naturally  enlists  a  national  constituency.  The  Honorable 
L.  B.  Cox,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Memorials,  has  already  re- 
ciplved  offers  from  persons  in  the  East  to  aid  in  erecting  a  suitable  mon- 
ument. The  spot  at  Champoeg,  however,  is  Oregon's  own  natal  place, 
and  Oregon  by  public  or  private  munificence  should  see  to  it  that  the 
spirit  of  those  resolute,  patriotic  and  competent  commonwealth  fathers 
has  fitting  expression  in  enduring  monument. 

In  adding  the  Quarterly  to  the  society's  publications,  the  directors 
aimed  to  cultivate  a  wider  and  livlier  interest  in  Oregon  history  and  to 
stimulate  historic  research.  The  journal  has  had  a  hearty  welcome 
from  the  leading  students  of  American  history.  It  only  remains  to  bring 
those  inclined  to  be  students  of  the  history  of  Oregon  into  touch  with 
the  sources  that  they  may  begin  producive  investigations.  The  affairs 
of  the  society  will  have  been  put  in  the  desired  condition  when  its  col- 
lection of  literary  records  has  been  arranged  and  catalogued  so  as  to  be 
available  for  the  use  of  investigators.    To  secure  in  safe  quarters  the 
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largest  posfeible  collection  of  literary  records  and  eucb  a  library  a»  sliall 
with  the  other  libraries  In  the  state  constitute  the  hlfitorlcal  material 
necesiiary  for  original  and  critical  hlsiorlca.1  production,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  a  means  for  publication— these  must  atand  as  tht 
main  purposes  of  our  organ issat ion. 


FORMER  ACTIVITIES  SUCCESSFULLY  MAINTAINED 

The  work  of  colleeting  historical  material  has  been  prosecuted  with 
undiminished  zeal  and  success.  The  list  of  aceessloni  Indicates  that 
our  rauBeum  and  the  archive?  of  the  manuscript  material  have  been 
more  than  doubled  during  the  year  Relies  in  the  raufieum  enable  us 
more  accurately  to  All  out  the  pictures  of  the  past  in  its  tangible 
aspects,  or  aa  It  has  been  expressed,  to  redress  In  imagination  the  stagf* 
of  history.  The  mueeuni  and  portrait  gallery  are  always  the- most 
popular  features  of  a  historical  society'^  collections,  and,  rightly  con- 
ducted, are  the  greatest  source  of  its  strength.  "There  are  immense 
poBslbllUies  In  the  museum  and  gallery  as  factors  tn  popular  education.'* 
To  attain  this  end  to  a  high  degree,  such  apace  and  other  facilities  for 
arranging  are  necessary  as  we  do  not  possess. 

For  the  main  thought  and  purposes  of  the  past«  however,  we  must 
go  to  the  literary  records;  these  alone  mirror  the  depths  of  the  life  of 
the  past  If  we  are  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  great  opportunities  of  a 
historical  society  the  emphasis  must  be  upon  the  worK  of  collecting 
and  arranging  manuscripts  and  books  for  the  future  historians,  and  w^e 
must  foster  research  by  providing  the  means  of  publication. 

IMPORTANT  OREGON  MATERIAL  IN  THE  EAST  THAT  SHOirLD 

BE  COPIED. 

While  the  society  has  during  the  year  picked  up  many  valuable  stray 
nuggets  In  the  shape  of  documentary  sources,  it  has  not  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  helping  Itself  from  any  eictenslve  mine.  A  representative  of 
the  society.  Principal  J,  R.  Wilson,  has,  how^ever,  located  several  Im- 
portant collections  more  easily  catplolted  than  that  of  Bancroft  in  San 
FYancisco,  or  the  archives  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Principal 
Wilson  found  in  the  Department  of  Interior  memorials  and  reports  of 
Indian  agents,  beginning  with  those  of  Dr.  Elijah  White,  together  cov- 
ering the  period  from  LS38  to  1850.  This  collection  also  includes  many 
letters  written  from  Oregon  during  that  period.  Then  there  are  the 
log-books  of  the  ve^els  that  visited  the  Columbia  In  the  early  days. 
These  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Copies  of  all  these  records  are  obtainable,  subject,  at  most,  to 
the  expense  of  a  copyist.  Much  most  valuable  raaterlbl  could  aleo  be 
obtained  by  a  systematic  collection  of  the  correspond^ce  of  the  early 
emigrants  that  was  printed  in  ibelr  bome  papers  back  in  the  Mississippi 
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Valley*    The  securing  of  these  different  kinds  of  matertal  would  aeem  to 
furclBh  advisable  applies  lions  of  the  future  funds  of  the  society. 

A  portrait  gallery  Is  an  important  feature  in  the  great  W^isconsln 
collection.  The  Hiatorlcal  Department  of  Iowa  waa  founded  upon  a 
collection  of  autographs  and  portraits.  It  Is  but  Justice  to  recognize  thm 
«seiiUaUy  historical  character  of  the  work  of  collecting  and  reproduc- 
ing the  portraits  that  Is  carried  on  by  the  Native  Son  PubllshiDg  Com- 
pany. I 

MEMORIAL  TRANSCONTINENTAL  HIGHWAY  ON  THE  OREGON 

TRAIL. 

There  is  one  relic  of  the  struggles  and  hardships  of  the  early  Ore- 

gonlans  that  cannot  be  gathered  up  Into  our  museum.  That  relic,  how- 
ever, symbolizes  what  is  most  noteworthy  and  heroic  in  Oregon's  p^sL 
In  the  far  stretches  of  the  Oregon  Trail,  from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
westward,  we  have  the  most  impressive  witness  to  dauntless  reaolution 
such  as  no  other  houfeholda  ever  dared  before  or  since.  The  two- 
thousand-mile  groove  across  the  continent,  mostly  of  sandy  wallows  and 
wastes  of  arid  cactus  and  sage-brush  plains,  register  an  exblbitiOQ  of 
highest  fortitude  and  endurance.  Why  should  not  this  natural  hisli- 
way  that  the  Oregon  pioneers  selected  and  made  historic  become  a 
memorial  highway  commemorating  the  most  representative  American 
achievement?  A  transcontinental  highway  has  been  seriously  proposed 
and  a  National  Highway  Commission  appointed.  The  old  Oregon  Trati 
ts  the  most  feasible,  and  by  all  odds  the  moat  appropriate  route. 

THE  GREATEST  WORK  OF  TH®  SOCIETY  IS  NOT.  HOWESVER, 
FOR  THE  PRESENT,  BUT  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

So  far  I  have  been  concerned  with  noting  how  far  the  work  of  thfi 
■ociety  fulflli  Its  duties  to  the  present.  But  by  as  much  as  the  Oregon 
of  the  future  will  be  greater  than  the  Oregon  of  today,  by  so  much 
should  the  activities  of  the  society  In  fulfilment  of  its  duty  to  the  future 
through  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  literary  ephemera  of 
today,  be  greater  than  Its  functions  for  the  present  in  getting  together 
the  relics  and  vestiges  of  the  past.  This  society  cannot  aim  at  any- 
thing less  than  that  of  becoming  the  one  atl-lncludlng  depositary  of  his- 
torical records  in  the  state.     To  aim  at  leas  ^s  to  be  false  to  its  name. 

Year  by  year  the  life  of  the  state.  In  all  Its  phases.  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, social,  educational*  religious,  and  political,  finds  expression  In 
some  form  of  literary  record.  Reports  are  made,  prospectuses  issued. 
platforms  adopted,  programmes  distributed,  or  regular  organs  tnalD' 
tained.  From  these  the  historian  with  the  advantage  of  perspective  and 
comparison  can  determine  the  essential  character  of  the  progress  made 
in  any  period.  Oregon  of  today  cannot  neglect  the  systematic  accumu* 
latlon  of  such  historical  material  without  making  the  future  Oregon  a 
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pauper,  dependent  for  light  and  guidance  In  progress  upon  the  outalde 
world.  "The  world's  memory  must  be  kept  alive/'  say  a  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, "or  we  shall  never  eee  an  end  of  Its  old  mistakes.  We  are  In  dan- 
ger to  become  infantile  in  0very  generation.  This  Is  th#  real  menace 
under  which  we  cower  in  thifi  age  of  change/* 

With  a  complete  set  of  recordjs  of  the  past  of  the  state,  well  ar- 
ranged In  available  form  In  conjunction  with  some  great  library  of 
American  and  general  history  and  political  and  natural  science,  the 
student  and  statesman  of  the  future  will  be  encouraged  to  build  every 
project  for  change  upon  the  soHd  basis  of  attained  growth  and  in  tine 
with  the  great  tendencies.  With  the  habit  fixed  of  requiring  the  best 
possible  light  upon  every  measure  proposed,  the  development  In  every 
line  of  policy  would  no  longer  be  characterized  by  ups  and  downs  or  for- 
ward and  backward  movements,  or  at  best  by  a  zigzag  course,  but  by 
one  consistently  progressive. 

The  flower  of  advantage  tn  training  the  capable  youth  of  Oregon  for 
leadership  Is  lost,  if  there  is  not  at  hand  In  the  state  such  a  collection, 
from  which  the  scholar  may  retlne  the  pare  gold  of  wisest  policy.  This 
organliatJon  cumbers  the  ground  unless  It  prepares  to  meet  fully  the 
responsibility  of  building  up  such  a  collection.  It  baE  pre-empted  this 
high  function.  In  its  name  It  makes  these  sacred  pretensions,  and  It  is 
a  desecration  for  it  to  neglect  its  proper  work. 

The  hif:her  and  stronger  unity  that  we  all  hope  for  in  the  Oregon 
of  the  future  wlM  be  conditioned  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  Its  counterpart  In  the  collections  of  a  State  HlstoHc&l 
Society.  To  that  record  of  the  growth  of  the  fair  proportions  of  the 
state  would  the  statesman  repair  for  the  shaping  of  those  larger  poilelet 
which  the  future  Is  sure  to  bring  as  man  assumes  increasing  mastery  of 
his  fate*  Such  vital  relation  to  practical  affairs  has  already  been  real- 
ised by  the  Wisconsin  society,  *'ir  you  dont  know\  ask  the  historical 
society/'  is  a  favorite  dictum  in  the  Wisconsin  statehouse. 

This  proposed  expansion  of  our  activities  and  acceptance  of  our 
higher  mission  im  a  State  Horticultural  Society  would  not  involve  any 
large  Immediate  outlay.  Devotion,  skill,  and  depth  of  comprehension 
in  one  or  two  persons  with  modern  library  appliances  would  meet  pres- 
ent requirements.  These  librarians  would  be  true  missionaries  for  the 
future, 

A  few  years  ago  we  as  a  nation  prided  ourselves  on  having  fought 
a  war  with  our  navy  on  a  scientific  basis.  A  historical  society  manned 
wiih  trained  and  progressive  students  of  society  would  furnish  Oregon 
V.  h  The  material  for  proceeding  upon  a  seientlflc  basis  In  the  making 
of  her  laws,  organizing  and  administering  her  Institutions,  managing 
her  schools,  levying  her  taxes,  controlling  her  cortK)  rat  ions,  and  select- 
Ing,  raising  and  marketing  ber  product  toim.  Tbes4?  historical  collec- 
tions would  be  the  accumulated  and  systematixed  re<^rds  of  experiraenta 
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and  activities  in  Oregon,  along  with  those  of  the  other  comnion wealths. 
A  society  performing  such  functions  would  constitute  a  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics working  under  the  most  effective  conditions. 

HAPPY  AUSPICES  UNDER  WHICH  THE  SOCIETY  HAS  ENTE3RED 
UPON  ITS  WORK. 

Not  only  does  the  normal  sphere  of  a  state  historical  society  call  us 
out  into  larger  activities,  but  the  peculiarly  happy  auspices  under  which 
this  society  has  entered  upon  its  work  encourages  us  to  cherish  the 
Highest  aims. 

The  Pioneer  Association  and  the  organizations  of  the  Native  Sons 
and  the  Native  Daughters  have  most  magnanimously  given  us  a  clear 
field  for  our  distinctive  work.  In  reporting  this  last  Summer  at  a 
prominent  center  of  historical  study  upon  the  organization  of  historical 
activity  In  Oregon  the  proudest  thing  I  could  report  was  this  harmony 
and  co-operation  of  all  historical  forces.  There  is  promise  and  realiza- 
tion of  much  in  the  historical  line  from  the  fathers  and  mothers  and 
sons  and  daughters  of  Oregon. 

We  have  the  Secretary  of  the  Pioneer  Association,  Mr.  Himes,  work- 
ing as  our  most  effective  agent  in  the  field.    Other  representative  plo- 
tters are  indefatigable  in  volunteer  work  for  our  publications.  The  Native 
Sons,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,  have  on  foot  a  generous  project  in 
which  this  organization  is  to  share  with  them  a  future  home  of  theirs. 
And  it  is  a  cherished  purpose  of  one  who  stands  high  in  their  councils. 
Mr.  B.  B.  Beekman,  that  every  cabhi.  through  a  local  historian,  shall 
become  a  collector  for  this  society.    The  Native  Daughters,   in  their 
systematic  study  of  Oregon  history,  are  most  far-seeing  in  their  loyalty. 
But  how  could  we  have  looked  for  a  less  noble  spirit  toward  the  cau:?e 
in  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Oregon  pioneers!     This  zeal  and  loyalty 
is  but  the  transmitted  spirit  of  the  Oregon  pioneers.    This  mood   is 
inspired  through  contemplation  of  the  spirit  of  the  founders.     In  this 
f(.rm  we  of  trclay  have  tlic  legacy  of  that  people  who  led  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Pacific  Coast   for  Americans— an  event  which,    in    the 
estimation  of  a  foremost  American  historian,  was  not  only  the  greatest 
event  in  American  history,  but  one  of  the  great  events  of  all  history. 
As  with  dauntless  resolution  and  sure  and  steady  marching  the  fathers 
and  mothers  sought  the  broader  river  and  sea  of  the  West,   so  will 
their  sons  and  daughters,  through  a  painstaking  and  persistent  gathering 
together  of  a  great  central  historical  collection,  in  which  by  scientific 
research   wise  policies  may   be  wrought,   build  a  great  and  endurina; 
commonwealth. 
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STATISTICS. 

Mf^mbers  secur^i  during  the  year  endtcg  November  30,  1900: 

Annual 258 

Ufe 21 

MS 

On  November  30,  1899,  the  memberslxlp  wae  as  followa: 

Annua) _  , ,  .^2 

life 76 

sea 

368 

Total  to  date. _ . 663 

This  hae  been  reduced  by  loBsee.  as  ftoUowa: 

By  deatb,  annual,  1899, , 4 

By  death,  annual.  1900 11 

By  deatb.  life.  1900. , _ ,     1 

By  discontinuance  . 10 

26 

Total  membersliip  this  date 627 

Tbls  Ifi  distributed  tn  23  countiea  In  Oregon  and  four  couutles  tn 
WastiiDgton,  as  follows:  Baker,  15:  Benton,  2;  Clafkamas.  19;  Clat- 
sop, 14;  Columbia.  3;  Douglas,  1:  Gilliam,  2;  Grant.  1:  Jackson,  17: 
Josepbine,  2;  Lane,  2S;  Linn,  10;  Lincoln^  1;  Marion,  24;  Multnomah. 
384;  Morrow,  1;  Polk,  3;  Umatilla,  21;  Union,  5;  Wasco,  36;  Wash- 
ington, 15;  Yamhtl),  S;  total,  612.  Washington— Clark,  1;  King.  1; 
Pacific,  1;  Walla  Walla,  12;  total,  IS,    Grand  total,  627. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  SECRETARY'S  ANNUAL  REPOHT, 
New  tines  of  activity  entered  upon  this  year: 

1.  Systematic  recording  and  publication  of  reminiscences  of  oldest 
pioneers.  It  was  begun  witb  oldest  Burvivin^^  pioneers  living  on  Frencb 
Prairie.  Plans  to  prosecute  this  tine  of  work  more  rapidl.v  with  new 
supply  of  fimds. 

2.  Locating  and  marking  of  historic  spots.  Site  of  Fort  Clatsop, 
Site  of  vote  for  organization,  May  2,  1843,  at  Champoeg.  A  battle- 
ground of  Yakima  War.  Monuments  on  these  sites  suggested;  the  one 
for  Fort  Clatsop  naturally  a  national  undertaking:  that  at  Champoeg 
should  appeal  to  the  people  of  Oregon. 

3.  Publication  of  the  Quarterly  of  tke  Historical  Society  begun. 
Society's  need  of  faclHtleiF  to  stimulate  historical  research. 

Size  of  museum  collection  more  than  doubled  during  the  year.  Us 
functions  as  a  factor  in  public  education  and  means  to  a  true  plctur** 
of  the  past.     Much  documentary  material  collected. 
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Important  collectionB  of  Oregon  material  in  the  Bast  that  ahoold  be 
copied: 

1.  Correepondence  and  reports  in  the  archives  of  the  Deiiartment 
of  the  Interior  at  Washington  covering  the  period  from  1838  to  1850. 

2.  Log-books  of  vessels  that  visited  the  Columbia  in  the  early  days, 
to  be  found  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  Department. 

3.  Letters  sent  home  by  the  pioneers  and  printed  in  home  papers 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Several  important  collections  of  pioneer  por- 
traits should  become  a  part  of  the  state's  collections.  The  National 
Highway  Commission,  which  is  to  select  a  highway  across  the  con- 
tinent should  be  induced  to  recommend  the  Oregon  Trail  as  a  national 
memorial  road. 

The  greatest  work  of  the  society  is  not,  however,  f<M-  the  present, 
but  for  the  future: 

The  life  of  the  state  of  today  finds  expression  in  literary  records. 
These  should  be  skillfully  collected  and  classified.  In  a  collection  thus 
made  the  future  will  have  a  basis  for  scientific  regulation  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  conmion wealth.  The  higher  and  stronger  unity  in  the 
Oregon  of  the  future  is  conditioned  upon  the  development  of  its  counter- 
part in  the  collections  of  a  State  Historical  Sociey.  In  this  service  the 
society  becomes  a  missionary  for  the  future.  It  would  constitute  a 
bureau  of  statistics  working  under  the  most  effective  conditions. 

This  assumption  by  the  society  of  Its  ess^itial  functions  would  in- 
volve no  large  additional  outlay. 

The  peculiarly  happy  auspices  under  which  the  society  has  begun  its 
work:  It  has  the  ardent  support  of  the  pioneers.  It  promises  to  be 
zealously  fostered  by  the  Native  Sons  and  Native  Daughters. 


ACCESSIONS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY 

N'UTE.-- All  articles  not  otherwise  specified  have  been  securtil  from  re.s- 
idtnis  of  Portland. 

DOCUMENTS. 

191.  Morning  report  of  Fort  Morrow,  Tenn..  for  March  13,  1838. 
made  out  by  John  L.  Kline,  Lieutenant  and  acting  Adjutant.  Presented 
by  his  daughter.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Moreland. 

192.  Certificate  of  election  of  Matthew  P.  Deady  to  the  Houee  of 
Representatives  of  the  Oregon  Legislature,  June  15,  1850.  issued  by 
Ahio  S.  Watt,  Clerk  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Yamhill  County. 

193.  The  same,  copied  by  Mr.  Watt  at  Portland,  on  June  15,  1900, 
fifty  years  later. 

194.  Programme  of  July  4,  I860.  Salem. 

195.  Draft  on  G.  W.  Salisbury,  postmaster  at  Valparaiso.  Ind.. 
signed   by   Jacob   Collamer.   Post mastei -General,   dated    November    12. 
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1840:  receipt  givWJ  to  Ebenezer  CoJey  by  Samuel  White,  N'oiw^Ik 
June  2<J.  1774^  xnaniage  certificate,  John  GUI  Campbeli  to  Mlfa  Rotbilda 
Elizabeth  Buok,  Eim  Fisher,  minister  of  tht  gospel,  Seappoose,  Tualllty 
County.  Oregfoix  territory.  July  25,  1846. 

1%,  ConimlsBloti  of  Ueutenant-Colotiel  WiVham  T,  Hines,  In  mn\i  fi 
of  Missouri,  Til  bum  W,  Boggs,  Governor,  Octot«r  30,  1&3H, 

197.  Letter  to  Rev.  O,  Dtt'kinBon  from  FBlrfleltJ,  Cherokee  Niitlan, 
Mfv  6,  1854, 

198.  Billhead  of  McCraken.  Merrill  &  Co.,  Novmnher  14.  1867; 
height  bill  of  si  earner  Montana,  November  20.  ISfiT. 

199.  Artidea  of  agreement  between  J.  B.  Smith  and  B.  F,  Whitson, 
Monmouth.  December  4,  1863, 

20a  Note  from  George  Ab«methy  to  Rev.  O,  Dickinson,  June  13, 
ISM. 

201.  Blim€ad  of  J.  B.  V.  Builer:  ret:eipl6  to  Elijah  Davidson,  Nn- 
veniber  16,  1858,  November  13.  1868,  November  10,  1857,  December  30, 
1859. 

202.  Order  on  O.  S.  N.  Co..  Dallea,  Deeember  31,  1863;  receiptij  to 
Elijah  Davidson.  April  24,  1857.  and  January  8.  1861 1  bill  of  Oregon 
Statesman,  September  19,  1863. 

203.  Receipts.  Elijah  Davidson.  18B2;  September  21.  1865;  l>ctober 
21.  1853. 

204.  Note,  3  per  cent,  Olympla,  December  30.  1861:  rei^ipt.  Mirch 
19,  18T0;   order  for  payment  of  draft  for  carrying  U.  S.  Mails,  July 

14,  1861. 

205.  Letter  to  W.  P.  Wright,  September  13,  1865. 

20t».  Marriage  certificate.  Aaron  Chambers  to  Mrs,  Mary  A.  Harris. 
February  14,  1863. 

207.     Ijetier.    J   S.  Euckel  to  W,  P.  Wright,  June  29.  1865. 

20 5.  Envelopes;  tax  receipt.  Thomas  M.  HutchSneon,  1855:  receipt 
of  Asahel  Bush.  |8  for  one  year's  suhBcriptfon  to  Oregon  Statesman, 
June  9,  1855;  board  and  tuition  blil  of  Marion  F.  Mulkey,  August  21, 
1857. 

206.  Letter.    E.  T.  Gunn  to  W.  P.  Wright,  May  22.  1864. 

210.     Confederate  $100  WIL  April  6.  1863;    Virginia  Treasury  noi(? 

15,  March  13,  1862:   Democratic  election  ticket.  1870. 

311-  Certificate  relating  to  a  piece  of  beeswax  found  on  Netialem 
beach  In  which  a  bee  wafi  imbedded. 

212.  Billhead.  Bowen  &  Cranston.  Salem.  July  5.  1869:  Invitntioti 
to  reception  of  Hons.  O,  P.  Morton,  S>  J.  R,  McMillan  and  E.  Siuls* 
bury,  July  2.  1877. 

213.  Letter.     Leonard  &  Green  lo  Dan.  O'Kfiin.  July  23.  1863. 

214.  Billhead.  S.  R  Taylor,  San  Fmnclsco,  July  6,  1865;  bill  of 
L  T.  Maulflby  against  School  DlRtrict  No.  24,  Marion  Coutity,  for  teach- 
ing school  January  17,  1857, 
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215.  Letter.  Rev.  P.  B.  Chamberlain  to  Rev.  B.  Walker,  Novem- 
ber 5.  1869. 

216.  Freight  bills.  People's  Transportation  Company,  July  26.  1867; 
steamer  Continental.  July  23,  1867. 

217.  Billhead.  Aldrich,  Merrill  &  Co.,  S.  F..  July  17,  1867;  freight 
bill,  steamer  Gov.  Dana,  July  11,  1867. 

218.  Copy  of  discharge  of  Thomas  C.  Davis,  First  Res^iment  O.  V. 
M.,  Co.  C.  Captain  Alex  P.  Ankeny.  May  6,  1856. 

219.  Tax  receipts.  Mrs.  Rachel  Butler,  December  12,  1860,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1861,  October  13.  1859,  November  10.  1867;  2  per  cent.  note.  E, 
T.  Gunn,  August  6.  1862;  tax  receipt.  Elijah  Davidson,  February  26. 
1868. 

220.  Note.  D.  W.  Vittum.  August  11,  1841;  W.  F.  &  Co. 'a  express 
receipt.  May  27.  1861;  receipt.  T.  C.  Davis.  September,  1853. 

221.  Invitation.    From  American-born  Chinese.  April  23,  1900. 

222.  Letter.     A.  W.  Beatty  to  William  T.  HInes.  July  14.  1839. 

223.  Autograph  letter  of  Rev.  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren),  May  1. 


224.  Bill  of  lading,  bark  Velocity,  June  3,  1851. 

225.  Confederate  bills.    February  17.  1864,  |2,  |1,  |5. 

226.  Receipts.  George  Johnson  to  U.  G.  Warbass,  November  26. 
1861.  for  carrying  mail  on  Shoalwater  Bay;  William  BillingB,  as  Town 
Marshal  of  Olympia.  to  Thomas  Wright,  town  tax.  1861;  statement  of 
settlement  between  Joseph  Cushman  and  W.  P.  Wright,  June  24,  186$. 

227.  Weather  record.  October  1.  1858,  to  September  30,  1862.  by 
George  H.  Himes. 

228.  Billhead.  American  Unionist,  Salem,  August  24.  1868;  stock 
certificate  of  North  Yamhill  Educational  Company,  January  4.  1873. 

229.  Catalogue  of  fruit  trees,  etc.,  St.  Helen's  Nursery,  Howell 
Prairie.  Marion  County,  September  20,  1864. 

230.  Receipt.  "Arr.  ye  15th  A  D  1770  then  reed  of  Capt  Ebenezer 
Coley  the  sum  of  twelve  shillings  Lawful  in  full  of  both  School  Rates 
I  say  Rwd  pr  me  Alex:     Ressequie  .Tiinr." 

231.  Receipt.  "Mny  >e  30th  A  D  1775  Then  Reed  of  Capt  Coley 
in  full  of  the  School  Rate  which  is  nine  pounds  I  say  Reed  pr  me  Alex: 
Reeseqnie." 

232.  Directions  for  the  use  of  an  ointment  for  the  cuie  of  the  Itch: 
"Make  use  of  as  much  of  the  ointment  ever>'  night  as  the  bigness  of  a 
common  pea  apply d  directly  on  the  pimples  scratching  the  pimples  just 
before  the  ointment  is  applyd  the  better.  Use  it  on  one  part  of  the 
body  or  limbs  ore  night  then  on  the  other.  Shifting  from  one  part  of 
the  l)ody  the  other  every  night."     1775. 

(Nos.  230,  231,  232  donated  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Wakeman.  Portland.) 

233.  Stock  certificate,  Puget  Sound  Homestead  Company,  March 
f).  1870.  with  signature  of  General  George  Crook. 
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234.     Letter.     John  P.  Brooks  to  J.  W.  NeBmlth,  May  2^,  lUl. 
335.     Letter.    Morton  M.  McCarver  to  Berryman  Jennlnga.  Septem- 
ber n,  1S35.     A.  &  B. 

236.  Appointment  of  G.  W.  Salisbury  postmaiter  at  Valparaiso,  Ind., 
Aprjl  30,  1849. 

237.  Sub  voucher.  Showing  cOBt  of  transportation,  Portland  to  Sa- 
lem, June  24,  1863;  roster  of  Manila  Guards,  McMlnnville.  IS98,  1899. 
Mies  Nellie  Cooper,  Captain, 

238  Extract  from  page  10,  prol&ate  records  of  Was^lngloti  county, 
1&4&.  showing  how  Hi!lsboro  was  nained, 

23&.     Letter.     Edwin  EeUs  to  Cyrus  H.  Wallier,  August  7,  1856. 

240.  Letter.  Wm,  Atkinson  to  Rev;  O.  Dickinson,  New  York, 
Mproh  18,  1S5G. 

241.  Letter.     S.  M.  Kier  to  Rev,  O.  Dickinson,  March  27,  1855, 

242.  Billhead.  Oregon  Printing  &  Publishing  Compan5%  Salem.  July 
3.  1865:  freight  bill  P.  T.  Co.,  March  27,  1867:  receipt  Oregon  Gold  & 
Silver  Mining  Company.  April  15,  1866,  J*  H.  Mitchell.  Secretary, 

243.  Bill  of  goods  shipped  to  Rev.  O.  Dickinson  from  New  York, 
December  19,  1S55. 

244.  F'reight  bill.  Steamer  Orlflamme.  August  1.  1B67:  tuition  bill 
Willamette  ITniverslty,  January  7,  1867. 

245.  Letter.  William  Alkinson  to  Rer,  0.  Dlcktnion,  December  H, 
1855, 

246.  Call  for  meeting  of  school  taxpayers  in  school  distriet  No,  24, 
Marion  county,  1867. 

247.  Freight  hlUs.  Hudson's  River  Railroad  Company,  March  8, 
1856;  New  York  Central  Railroad.  March  4,  1856;  P.  T.  Co,,  March  27, 
1867. 

248.  Letter.  Souther  &  Allen  to  Rev,  O.  Dickinson,  February  20, 
1867. 

249.  Receipt.  Santiam  Gold  &  Silver  Mining  Company  to  Rev.  Q, 
Dickinson,  Dei-ember  27,  1865;  billhead,  Aldrich,  Merrill  &  Co.,  July  26, 
18€7, 

250.  Freight  bills.  P.  T.  Co.,  August  3,  1867;  steamer  Yosemite, 
July  19,  1867;  receipt  for  subscription,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Andover, 
Mass.,  December  22,  1864, 

2SL  Postofll-ce  receipt,  Salem.  July  1,  1866:  billhead,  Bverding.& 
Beehe,  March  IS,  1867;  freight  bill,  November  19.  1S66. 

252.  Bill  of  r,  T.  Maulsby  for  tenching  school  in  Salem,  January  17, 

imi. 

253.  Memoraiida  relating  to  building  in  Salem  in  18 &5:  receipt, 
Andover  Advertiser,  February  18.  1854. 

254.  Billhead.  Statesman  job  office,  September  U,  1865;  letter  to 
Rev.  O.  Dickinson,  June  S3,  1854. 
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255.  Receipt.  New  York  Independent,  February  16,  1863;  resolution 
touching  Sabbath  observance,  January,  1852.  in  Central  IllinoiB;  notf 
from  FroBt  &  Ck).,  Astoria,  to  Captain  Dan  O'Neill,  F^ruary  19,  1851. 

256.  Christmas  supper  ticket,  |1.00,  Monmouth.  1858.  from  I.  F.  H 
Butler;  ball  ticket.  Castleton.  Vt,  February  4,  1811.  from  J.  B.  Wyatt. 
Vancouver.  Wash.;  tax  receipt.  Elijah  Davidson.  1866;  Portland  horse 
ferry-boat  business  card,  announcing  "The  Safest  Ferry-boat  in  Oregon 
Territory;"  Morrison-street  bridge  ticket,  good  for  one  fare,  counter- 
signed by  Wm.  Beck.  President. 

257.  Order  for  regimental  drill  muster.  Missouri  militia.  Jeiferson 
City,  February  15.  1839. 

258.  Receipt  for  internal  revenue  tax,  Ifay  11,  1871.  Signed  by 
Hazard  Stevens. 

259.  Appointment  of  George  W.  Salisbury  postmaster  at  Valparaiso. 
Ind.,  April  30,  1849. 

260.  Certificate  of  membership,  W.  J.  Van  Schuyver.  in  Multnomah 
Fire  Engine  Company,  No.  2.  P.  F.  D.,  August  13.  1874. 

261.  Note.  November  4,  1839;  release  from  payment  of  subscrip- 
tion; billhead  of  Corbitt  &  Macleay.  August  22,  1868. 

262.  Commission  of  George  W.  Salisbury  as  recorder  Porter  county. 
Indiana,  August  17,  1846.  and  oath  of  oflBce. 

263.  Roll  of  honor,  Portland  Academy  and  Female  Seminary,  Feb- 
ruary  14.  1868. 

264.  Note  of  J.  W.  P.  Huntington.  April  18.  1866. 

265.  Letter.  Hon.  J.  G.  Wilson  to  D.  L.  Riggs.  May  17.  1873.  con- 
cerning claim  for  a  patent. 

266.  Diagram  of  patent  for  molds  to  mend  cracked  bells.  June  16. 
1874. 

267.  Specifications,  forming  part  of  letters  patent  152.170,  <iated 
June  16,  1874.  for  mending  cracked  bells.  D.  L.  Riggs.  inventor. 

268.  Certificate  of  L.  F.  Grover,  Governor  of  Oregon,  S.  F.  Chad- 
wick.  Secretary  of  State,  and  J.  G.  Wright.  Mayor  of  Salem,  to  the 
successful  mending  of  a  bell  by  the  method  above  set  forth.  January  2. 
1874. 

269.  Certificate  of  faculty  of  Philomath  College  to  the  successful 
mending  of  a  broken  bell,  Januaiy  6,  1874. 

270.  Certificate  of  Governor  L.  V.  Grover  and  S.  F.  Chad  wick.  Sec- 
retary of  State,  testifying  to  the  mending  of  a  broken  bell  and  restor- 
ing it  to  its  oiiginal  tone,  March  2,  1875. 

271.  letter  from  General  J.  R.  Hawley.  M.  C  from  Connecticut, 
pledging  his  assistance  in  laying  the  matter  of  mending  the  Liberty 
Bell  before  the  EJxecutive  Committee  of  the  Centennial  Commiss'ou 
February  6.  1875. 

272.  Letter  from  Chairman  of  CDmmittef  on   Restoration   of   Inde- 
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pendence  Hall  declining  to  permit  the  old  Liberty  Bell  to  be  mendetl, 
April  7,  1S74. 

273.  Subvoucher,  showing  stage  fare  from  Oakland  to  Eoeeburg  In 
1863;  subvoucher.  pansage  per  steamboat  from  Salem  to  Portland:  bUl- 
head  of  Hoffmiin  &  Job c son,  September  30,  1SG8. 

274.  Sauvle'8  Island  referred  to  as  Wyeth's  island  in  probate  records 
of  Washington  county,  May  4,  1850;  Democratic  Pr^idemtal  ticket  of 
Oregon,  I860. 

275.  Democratic  and  Republican  tickets  at  Oregon  City  in  1872; 
billhead  of  Beck  &  Waldman,  October  3.  ISfig. 

*  276,     Bill  of  N.   Myer,  civil   engineer,  Ohio.    1835:    order  for  fruit 
trees,  N.  Myer,  November  2,  1844;  due  bill,  1830. 

277.  Problem  in  geometry,  N.  Myer,   1829. 

278.  Memorandum  of  Bettlement  N.  Myer.  1S29;  bandwrltmg  of 
David  Irwln,  on  November  4,  1900,  at  the  home  of  bis  daughter  in  Hood 
River.  He  was  born  April  10,  1799,  and  was  a  soldier  In  the  War  of 
1812.  the  Blackhawk  War,  Mexican  War  and  Civil  War. 

279.  Order  on  Treasurer  of  Oregon  City,  January  1,  1851:  piece  of 
birch  bark  from  Tiptop  house.  Mount  Wasblngton ;  bill  of  George  Aber- 
nethy.  June  11,  1849. 

280.  President  Lincoln's  inauguiul  address,  March  4.  1861 
(Framed.) 

281.  Confederflte  bill,  $60.00,  September  2.  1861;  Confeikrate  bill, 
$50.00,  September  2,  1S61;  bill  of  Ijumberman's  BAuk.  Warren.  Pjl, 
$5.00.  January  20,  1B36. 

282.  Ijetter  from  J.  C,  G.  Kennedy.  Superintendent  Census.  Wash- 
iDgton,  March  4,  1852,  to  Dan  O'Neill,  Aasistant  {L  S.  Marshal,  care  of 
Joseph  L.  Meek,  U,  S,  Marshal,  Oregon  City,  enclosing  check  for 
$706.00. 

283.  Letter.  James  Birnie,  ^'Cathelamath  Cily/'  February  14.  ISBl, 
to  Dan  O'NellL 

284.  Letter.  Peter  Skeen  Ogden,  Vancouver.  December  3,  1851,  lo 
John  GUI  Campbell,  Oregon  City. 

385.  Letter,  John  B.  Preston.  V.  S.  Surveyor-General  for  Oregon. 
August  9.  1853,  to  David  Goff,  La  Creole,  Polk  county. 

286.     Letter.    Joel  P&lmer.  January  25,  1848,  lo  W.  H.  Rees. 

2g7.  Letter.  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet,  May  30,  1879,  to  W.  H.  Rees,  In 
answer  to  Inquiries  about  Dr,  John  Mclxjughlln. 

288.  I^ter.  Rev.  F.  N,  Blanchet,  June  1,  1879,  to  W.  H.  Rees, 
referring  to  Dr.  McLoughlin. 

289.  Letter.  Rev  F.  N.  Blanchet.  July  7,  1879,  lo  W.  H.  Rees.  cor- 
recting errors  in  his  address  delivered  on  June  15  praeedtng  before  the 
Oregon  Pioneer  Association. 

290.  "Jackson  Democratic  Ticket''  of  1836,  brought  to  Oregon   In 
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1S44  by  R.  W,  Morrison;  badge  tn  commemoration  of  tlie  openixi£  of  llie 

^oilhem  Pa(!ifi€  Riiilrc^d  September  10,  1883;  Confederate  postal  bUL 
cents,  January  1,   1S*J3;    Oregon   Provisional  Government    not©  for 
DO,  November  Ig,  1848;  RepublJcan  state  ticket,  June,  18S2. 
291.     Billheads.     DeLaebmutt  &   Co-,   February    12,    1S68;      Clarke, 
Dderson  &  Cook,  October  23,  186S. 

392.     Billheads.     Corbltt  St  Macleay,  October  17,  1S67;   John  O'Con- 
',  October  26,  1868. 

>m.    Billheads.    Wnilams  &  Reed,  August  31,  lg68;  M.  Seller,  Jutr 
1S68. 

294.  Letter.  Thomas  C.  Jennings,  Knoxville,  IIL,  January  18,  1842, 
to  Berry  man  Jen  c  Inge,  his  sod* 

295.  Proteat.  Morton  M.  McCarver,  Samuel  S.  WMte  and  Amasa 
DooHltle,  Burlington,  Iowa,  February  1,  1841,  to  the  Refjister  and  Re- 
ceiver of  Public  Lands  in  Iowa,  agdinst  their  actions  relating  to  prop- 
erty belonging  m  them  in  the  Burlington  lownslte. 

296.  Invitation  by  the  Columbia  River  Centennial  Celebratton  So- 
ciety to  the  celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Columbia  rtver,  May  10,  11,  12,  1802.    A  and  B. 

297.  Drawing  of  the  schooner  **Star  of  Oregon*'  as  she  lay  at  anclior 
in  San  Francisco  bay  after  a  passage  of  Ave  days  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  river,  September  17,  1842:  funeral  notice  iseued  by 
Willamette  l^adge  No.  2,  A.  F.  St  A.  M.,  for  burial  of  Captain  John  H. 
Couch,  January  19,  1870. 

298.  Dispatch  from  President  Andrew  Johnson  to  William  David- 
son, Portland,  June  8,  1868,  containing  congratulations  on  Democratic 
victory  in  Oregon.  Cost  of  dispatch  $24.65;  receipt  of  Stanley  Umph- 
let  for  expenses  of  the  pioneer  parade  in  connection  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  celebration  of  driving  the  last  spike  on  its  road 
September  10,  1883. 

299.  Billhead.  Seymour  &  Joynt,  August  9,  1861;  ball  Invitation. 
Portland.  November  17,  1853;  O.  &  C.  R.  R.  checks.  1870. 

300.  Bill  for  Carpenter  work  for  Elijah  Davidson,  September  13. 
1851;  tax  receipt,  Elijah  Davidson,  1856;  guest's  ticket  to  Republican 
National  Convention,  St.  Louis,  June  16,  1896. 

301.  Order  on  Lowe,  Ebbets  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  July  23,  1853,  by 
Leonard  &  Qreen,  Astoria;  weekly  time  table,  car  shops,  Ben  HoUaday 
&  Co.,  1870;  Stark  street  ferry  ticket,  January  1,  1869;  Stark-street 
coupon  ferry  ticket  for  footmen,  No.  76,680;  business  card  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Hatch,  dentist;  admission  card  to  dedication  of  Synagogue  Congrega- 
tion Ahavi  Sholom,  November  18,  1869. 

302.  Poem.  "The  Answer  of  the  Desert,"  D.  H.  Stearns,  1899; 
notes,  July  28,  1848,  payable  in  wheat;  business  card  of  William  D. 
Carter,  printer;   business  card  of  Himes  ft  Daly,  printers. 
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303.  Notice.  *"Coiiie  down  Arkansas!  Come  down  Brlti&h  Coium- 
bla!  Come  down  World!  Oregon  Rooster  is  up  to  sta^'l  We  ^how 
the  biggest  Apples  nnd  the  biggest  fruit  of  aU  kinde.  There  are  no 
fllee  on  Oregon  Fruit"  Used  fis  &  placard  at  World's  Exposition,  Chi- 
cago. igWS. 

312.  CQtnmfesion  of  Alfred  R.  Elder  as  agent  foi^  the  Indlang  in 
Washington  Territory,  March  4,  1864.  Signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln* 
President,  and  J.  P.  Usher,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

313,  Souvenir  of  Hotel  Portland,  November  7.  18S>0. 
311    Autograph  letter  of  M&rk  Twain,  January  17,  1SS6. 

315.  Antograph  letter  of  Prof,  John  Flske.  May  9.  18B6. 

316.  Antograph  letter  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrlch,  December  28.  1891. 

317.  Autograph  letter  of  General  P,  H,  Sheridan  to  Senator  J.  W. 
Nesmith,  JuJy  15.  1S66. 

3 IS,  Autograph  letter  of  General  L\  B.  Grant  to  Major  T.  J,  Ecker- 
son,  February  16.  1866,  bearing  te&timony  to  Senator  Nesmilh's  patri- 
otic service  during  the  Civl!  war. 

31  &.  Documenta  (autographic)  written  by  Ueutenant-General  U.  S. 
Grant,  Brigadier-Generals  George  Wright  and  Riifo?:  In  galls,  recora- 
mending  Captain  T.  J.  Eckerson  for  appointment  as  captain  and  aaslst- 
ant  qnartemaaster  U.  S.  Army. 

320.  Autograph  letters  of  Colonel  B,  L.  E=  Bonneville,  the  celebrated 
explorer,  to  Major  Theodore  J.  Eckerson,  U.  S.  Army,  September  8.  1861*- 

321.  List  of  arms,  accoutremenU  and  ammunition  furnished  on  his 
own  responsibility  and  without  imthorily  from  the  U.  S.  government  to 
the  troops  of  Oregon  and  Washington  territories  during  the  Indian  w^ar 
of  1855-50,  by  Captain  Theodore  J.  Eckeraon,  commanding  Vancouver 
arsenal. 

322 P  Pension  for  services  in  Mexican  War,  Issued  to  Major  Theodore 
J.  Eckerson. 

323.  Military  record  of  Major  Theodore  J.  Eckerson  from  Oregoulan, 
November  3.  1898. 

324.  Poem:  An  appeal  for  aid  to  the  sanitary  commission,  written 
by  Major  Theodore  J.  Eckerson,  U.  B.  Army,  published  Juue,  1S62, 


DIARIES,  ACCOUNT  BOOKS,  ETC. 

1.  James  John*s  journal   to  California  and  Oregon  In  1841.    Pre- 
sented by  John  Catlin.     (MS.) 

2.  Rev.  Jesse  Moreland*s  diary,    Tenneeiee  to  Oregon.  1852.    Do- 
'nated  by  J.  C.  Moreiand.    (MS.) 

3.  Diary  of Kahler.  Ohio  to  Oregon,  1862.     Donated  by  C,  W. 

Kahler,  Jacksonville.     (MS.) 

4.  Diary  of  Mrs.  H.  H.  Spalding,  New  York  to  Oregon,  1838.     Pre- 
sented by  her  son.  Henry  H,  Spalding.  Almota,  Wash.     (MS/) 
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5.  Diary  of  W.  C.  Hembree  during  the  Yakima  War  of  1856.  Do- 
nated by  him.    (MS.) 

6.  Diary  of  Mrs.  Mary  Richardson  Walker,  Platte  river  to  Oregon, 
on  horseback,  1838. 

7.  Diary  of  Rev.  Blkanah  Walker,  January  to  December,  1841.   (MS.) 

8.  Diary  of  a  trip  by  Rev.  John  S.  Grif&n  and  wife  throusb  Eiaatern 
Oregon  (now  Southeastern  Idaho),  in  1840.  Nos.  6,  7  and  8  presented 
by  Rev.  J.  E.  Walker.     (BfS.) 

9.  Account  book  of  Edward  Long,  beginning  in  1865.  Donated  by 
Mrs.  8.  J.  Perry. 

10.  Register  Metropolis  Hotel,  beginning  April  24,  1862,  to  Decem- 
ber 22,  1866.    Donated  by  T.  W.  Zigler. 

11.  Book  showing  trading  goods  on  steamer  Beaver,  1838-1840.  Pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  T.  B.  Morrison.  Astoria. 

12.  Day  book  of  Josiah  Osbom,  1836  to  1870.  Mr.  Osbom  came  to 
Oregon  in  1847.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Osbom  Jacobs,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 

13.  Account  and  memorandum  book  of  Dr.  Elijah  White,  1842-1845. 
Donated  by  J.H.  Albert.  Salem. 

14.  Account  books  of  Multnomah  Division  of  Sons  of  Temperance, 
1866.    Presented  by  J.  F.  Failing. 

15.  Register  at  woman's  dq«rtment,  Oregon  headquarters.  World's 
Ck>lumbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893.  Presmted  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Allen, 
lady  manager. 

16.  Register  at  headquarters  of  the  Oregon  Ck)mmissioners  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Expos*ition,  Chicago,  1893.  Presented  by  George  T. 
Myers,  President  of  the  board. 

17.  Register  at  Oregon  Horticultural  Department  at  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  Chicago,  1893.  Presented  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Cardwell.  Com- 
missioner in  charge. 

18.  Record  of  Washingtonian  Society,  September  5,  1847,  to  Janu- 
ary 15.  1857.    Donated  by  Captain  J.  T.  Apperson,  Oregon  City. 

MAPS  AND  CHARTS. 

1.  Chart  of  Captain  George  Vancouver,  No.  7,  published  in  liondon. 
May  1,  1798,  Northwest  Coast  of  America. 

2.  Chart  of  Captain  George  Vancouver,  No.  12.  published  in  London. 
May  1,  1798.  Northwest  Coast  of  America. 

3.  Chart  of  Captain  George  Vancouver.  No.  14,  published  May  1. 
1798,  Northwest  Coast  of  America. 

4.  Plan  of  the  battle  of  the  Four  Lakes,  September  1,  1858;  battle 
of  the  Spokane  Plains,  September  5,  1858;  fought  by  the  U.  S.  troops 
under  Colonel  George  Wright.  Ninth  Infantry,  with  the  Northern  In- 
dians, Palouses,  Spokanes,  Coeur  d'Alenes,  etc.  Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Lieutenant  John  MuUan,  Second  Artillery,  by  Theodore  Kol- 
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kcki.  topogiaphkal  draiightamai].     Nos.  1.  2,  3,  l,  (donated  by  Geo,  R 
Hlmes. 

5.  A  new  map  af  Texas.  Oregon  and  California^  with  Ihe  regfon* 
adjoining.  Compiled  from  the  most  recent  authoHtles.  Fhilfldelpbla. 
PubHslied  by  Tliomas  Cowperthwait  &  Co..  1849  Donated  by  L,  C. 
Walker,  Forest  Grove. 

6.  Map  of  Oregon  Territory  by  Samuel  Parlter.  1S3S.  Donated  by 
H.  B.  NichoJaa. 

7.  An  accurate  map  of  North  America  from  the  latest  authorttlea, 
tncluding  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Jamee  Cook  and  other  cLrcumnavi- 
gators.    By  T.  Bowen.     Probahiy  issued  aixiut  lim 

8.  A  map  of  Portland,  Washington  county,  Oregon,  drawa  originally 
by  Captain  T.  0.  Travailliot,  In  1853.  and  copiefl  by  Edward  Failing  in 
1854.     Presented  by  Mrs.  Mary  Falling  MerrilL 

9.  Map  of  City  of  Portland,  by  C.  W.  Burrage,  City  Surveyor,  186S. 
Published  by  S.  J.  McCormick,  1S67. 

io.  Map  of  the  glacier  Bystem  of  Monnt  Rainier,  lu  S,  Geological 
Survey,  1S96. 

IL    Map  of  Portland  Hty  water  works  and  Bull  Run  pipe  line,  1895. 

12.  Chart  drawn  by  Mrs,  H,  H.  Spalding,  al  Clearwater,  in  1847. 
for  use  among  the  Indians.     Donated  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Myrick. 

13.  Map  of  Portland,  published  by  Title  Guarantee  &  TniEt  Com* 
pany,   1889. 

14.  Illualrated  Historical  Atlas  of  Mai  ion  and  linn  counties,  1878. 
Donated  by  George  H,  Himes. 

1&.  New  Universal  Atlas,  containing  maps  of  the  various  empires, 
kingdoms,  states  and  republics  of  the  world,  with  a  special  map  of 
each  of  the  United  States,  plans  of  cities,  eto,,  comprehended  in  seventy 
sheiets  and  forming  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  maps,  plans 
and  flections.  Published  by  S,  Augustus  Mitchell,  Philadelphia,  18S0. 
Donated  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Robinson  Gil  key,  Dayton. 

BOUND  NEWSPAPER  FILES. 

23.  The  Oregon  Farmer.  V5I,  1,  No.  1,  Portland,  August,  1868,  to 
Vol   I,  No.  12.  July,  18*59. 

24.  The  Friend.  Vol.  IV,  No.  I,  Honolulu,  Oahu,  S,  I,,  January  1, 
1846,  to  Vol,  IV,  No.  24,  December  15.  1846, 

25.  The  Friend.  Vol.  VI I,  No.  1,  January,  1849,  to  Vol.  Vlll,  No. 
13,  November  1&,  1S50,  Both  volumes  presented  by  Mrs,  Charlotte  M, 
Cart  w  right, 

26.  The  Advocate,  Vol,  XVIII.  No.  14,  San  Francisco,  April  8,  18$&. 
to  Vol  XVIU,  No.  40,  October  7,  1869. 

27.  The  Daily  Campaign,  No.  1,  Vol,  I,  McMmnvllle,  April  3.  1886. 
to  June  U,  1886,     Presented  by  J.  C,  Cooper,  McMinnville, 

28.  Paciilc  Christian  Advocate.    Vol.  V,  No.  1,  Portland,  Saturdiy. 
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January  1.  1859,  to  Vol.  V.  No.  62,  December  81.  1869;  also  part  of 
Vol.  II,  beginning  with  No.  1;  also  The  ReligiouB  Expositor.  Vol.  I,  No. 
1,  Eola,  Polk  county,  Oregon,  May  6,  1856,  to  Vol.  I.  No.  21,  GoryalliE. 
September  27,  1866.    Edited  by  C.  H.  Blattoon  and  presented  by  him. 

29.  West  Side  Telephone.  Vol.  I.  No.  1,  McMinnville.  June  15,  1886. 
to  Vol.  I,  No.  52,  December  10,  1886.  Presented  by  J.  C.  Cooper,  Bfc- 
Minnville. 

30.  Morning  Oregonian.  January  to  July,  1876. 

31.  Morning  Ore^nian.  July  to  January,  1877. 

32.  Morning  Oregonian.  January  to  July,  1877. 

33.  Morning  Oregonian.  July  to  January,  1878. 

34.  Morning  Oregonian.  January  to  June,  1879. 

35.  Morning  Oregonian.  July  to  December,  1879.  and  January  to 
July,  1880. 

36.  Morning  Oregonian.  July  to  December,  1880.  All  presented 
by  C.  A.  Dolph. 

37.  Oregon  Weekly  Times.  Vol.  IV,  No.  29,  June  8,  1864,  to  Vol. 
VI.  No.  47,  October  4.  1856.    Presented  by  C.  Austin. 

38.  New  York  Herald  (Weekly).  Vol.  XI,  No.  2,  January  2.  1846, 
to  Vol.  XI,  No.  52.  December  26,  1846.  Many  references  are  made  to 
Oregon  in  this  volume.  It  probably  was  once  owned  by  Benjamin 
Stark.  .  Presented  by  Frank  T.  Dodge. 

39.  Youth's  Companion.  Vol.  XII,  No.  2.  Boston,  May  25,  1838,  to 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  33.  December  25.  1840.    Presented  by  George  M.  Gage 

40.  Oregon  American  and  EJvangelical  Unionist.  Vol.  I,  No.  1.  Tual- 
atin Plains,  June  7,  1848,  to  Vol.  I,  No.  8,  May  23.  1849.  Rev.  John 
Smith  Griffin,  editor.  Printed  on  the  Mission  press  sent  by  the  Amer- 
ican Board  from  Boston  to  Honolulu,  Oahu,  S.  I.,  in  1819,  and  to  Ore- 
gon in  1839.  Charles  F.  Putnam,  printer.  Presented  by  Horace  S. 
Lyman,  Astoria. 

41.  Oregon  Spectator.  Vol.  I,  No.  1.  February  5,  1846,  to  Vol.  II, 
No.  26,  January  20,  1848.  Saved  by  J.  W.  Nesmith  and  given  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Velina  P.  Molson.  Placed  in  custody  of  the  Society  by 
Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McArthur. 

42.  Oregon  Spectator.  Vol.  II,  No.  7.  April  29,  1847;  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4, 
March  23,  1848;  6,  7,  8,  10.  11,  14.  16,  17,  19,  24,  November  9,  1848;  Vol. 
Ill,  No.  26.  February  22.  1849;  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  October  18.  1849;  Nos.  3, 
4,  8.  9.  10.  11,  12,  13,  14,  15.  17.  20.  21,  22,  23,  24.  25.  26;  Vol.  V.  No. 
3.  September  26.  1850;  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7.  8.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13.  14,  15,  16. 
17.  18.  20.  21.  22,  24,  27,  28,  29,  30;  Vol.  VI,  No.  3.  September  23.  1851; 
Nos.  4,  5.  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16.  17.  18,  19.  20,  21,  22.  24.  25,  26, 
March  16.  1852.  Suspended  until  August  19.  1853.  then  follows  Nos. 
27.  28.  The  foregoing  papers  were  saved  by  the  late  Rev.  Elkan?\h 
Walker,  and  presented  by  his  son,  Samuel  T.  Walker,  Forest  Grove. 
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43.  New  York  Mirror.  Vol  XI.  No.  2,  New  York.  July  13,  1S33,  to 
Vol  XI*  No.  48,  May  31,  1S34-  Edited  fay  George  P.  Morris,  Theodore 
a  Fay  and  Nathaniel  P.  Willis.     Preeented  by  Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Morse. 

44.  The  OregOD  Church^man.  VoL  11,  fourtt  series.  No,  33,  Ju!y, 
1891.  to  VoL  VII,  fcmrth  serlefi.  No.  74,  April,  lg&5.  Portland.  Oregon, 
Presented  by  George  H.  Hlmes. 

45.  The  Daily  Times.     Vol.  11,  Portland,  June  15,  1863,  to  July  yi. 

urn. 

f    46.     The  Dally  Times.     Vol.  Ill,  Portland*  December  1,  1863.  to  Be- 

f  cember  30.  1863.     Both  nurabprs  donated  by  C,  Austin .  

\^  47-     Pacific  Christian  Advocate.     Vol.  I,  No.  1,  Salem,  O,  T„  Septem- 
ber 1,  1855,  to  Vol.  I,  No,  52.  September  1.  1856, 

48.  Jacksonville  Sentinel.  VoL  XXIV,  No.  1,  Jantiary  15,  187B,  to 
Vol.  XXIV,  No.  51,  December  24,  1S79:  Vol.  XXV,  No.  l,  January  7, 
1880,  to  VoL  XXV.  No,  52.  De<^ember  29,  18S0;  VoL  XXVI,  No.  1.  Jan- 
uary 8.  1S81,  to  VoL  XXVI.  No.  52.  December  31.  1S81:  VoL  XXVII, 
No,  I,  .January  7.  1882.  to  Vol.  XXVU,  No.  B2,  December  30,  1882. 

49.  Jacksonville  SentineL  VoL  XXVIII.  No.  1.  January  6,  1883,  to 
VoL  XXVni.  No.  51.  December  22,  1883j  VoL  XXIX.  No.  1,  January  5. 
1884,  to  VoL  XXIX.  No,  52.  December  27.  1884;  Vol.  XXX,  No  L  Jan- 
uary 3,  1&86,  to  Vol.  XXX.  No.  51,  Dwrember  26.  1885;  Vol.  XXXI,  No. 
1,  January  2,  18«6,  to  VoL  XXXI,  No.  47.  November  27,  1886,  All  do- 
nated ty  Mrr.  Theodorie  Cameron,  Jacksmiville. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PAPERS^ UNBOUND. 

1,  Oregonian,  Portland.  No.  1  of  VoL  I.  December  4,  1850.  T.  J. 
Dryer,  editor.  Framed,  As  far  as  knowTi  the  only  eopy  in  eieiatjance. 
Found  by  Geo.  H.  Hlmes  at  residence  of  the  late  W.  fl.  BufTum,  Amity, 
April  1&.  1899. 

2,  Oregon  Fr^e  Prees,  Oregon  City.  No.  27  of  Vol.  L  Ortober  7, 
1848.  Georse  L.  Curry,  editor.     Donated  by  Geo.  H.  Himeii. 

3*  Boston  Gazette  and  Country  Journal.  Monday,  Man-h  12.  1770, 
No.  779.     Framed.     Donated  by  A.  E.  Voorhees.  Grant*fi  Pa££. 

4.  The  City  Journal,  Canyon  City,  Grant  County.  Judy  26,  1869. 
Vol,  I.  No.  6.  Issued  occasionally  by  R.  H.  J.  Comer,  printer.  Flrsi 
paper  in  Grant  county.  Donated  by  Mrs.  &ira  H,  Peters,  Eugene. 
Kremed, 

5,  Bcston  Chronicle,  Xo.  11.  VoL  11.  March  13,  17S9.  From  Ar- 
thur D.  Smith. 

fl.  The  Dally  Cltiten,  Vickaburg,  Miss,  July  2.  1863.  Presented  fay 
H.  H.  Norlhup. 

7.  Baltimore  Dally  Intelligencer     Vol.  I,  No.  245.  August  11,  17^4* 

8.  I'lster  County  Gazette.  Kingston,  VoL  11,  No.  8S,  January  4. 
1800.     From  Dr,  A.  H,  Dlven. 

9.  New  England  Weekly  Journal.    '"Containing  the  most  remarkable 
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occurrenoeft,  Foreign  and  Domestlck/'  Boston.  Monday;  April  S.  1T28. 
"printed  by  S.  KneeLand  ami  T.  Green,  at  the  printing  hou^e  in  Qneec 
street,  where  adverttsementa  are  taken  in/'     From  Dr.   A.    H.   Dtven, 

m  Tlw?  Friend,  Honolultu  Vol  VI,  No.  9.  Sept^nber  1,  1848,  con. 
talnin^  letter  from  Rev.  G.  H.  Atkinson  at  Oregon  City,  July  10,  184S, 
showing  number  of  buildings  in  that  place  at  Uiat  time, 

11.  Northern  SentineL  Vol.  [V,  No.  38,  BiuJington,  Vt.,  Au^u^t  2fi, 
1814.    Speaks  of  the  glorious  victory  at  the  battle  of  Fort   Srte. 

13.  The  Voice  of  the  People  and  Albany  Whig.  Voi.  MI,  No.  1^3, 
Albany,  N,  T.,  December  6,  1S36.  From  Mrs.  Lizaie  Werte.  Granra 
Fan, 

U.  Democratic  Standard.  Vol.  II.  No.  9,  Portland,  O.  T.,  September 
€,  1S55,  Inland,  Northrop  &  Co.,  proprietors. 

14.  The  Oregon  Areus,  Vol.  II,  No.  40,  Oregon  City,  O.  T.,  Januaxr 
17,  1867.  William  L.  Adams,  editor  and  py blister. 

15.  The  New  York  Herald.  Saturday,  April  15,  1865.  cootajning 
newft  of  the  aseaasl nation  of  President  Lincoln. 

16.  Youth's  Companion,  Vol  XXVl.  No,  2.  May  G.  1S52:  Noe.  Z,  4. 
5;  published  weekly  by  Nathaniel  Willis, 

17  Youth's  Companion.  Vol.  XXX III,  No.  34,  August  25.  18S». 
Olmstead  &  Co.,  publishers. 

18.  Nilee  Register  September.  14.  1844;  October  5,  1844:  October 
12,  1844:  October  19,  lS4i:  October  26.  1&I4;  November  30,  1844;  Jano- 
ary  11,  1845:  January  25.  184&;  March  1.  1845;  March  15,  1845;    March 

22,  i845:  April  2fi.  1845;  May  3,  184^;  June  7,  1845;  June  14,  1845; 
Jnne  23,  1845;   July  19,  1845;   July  36,  1845:   August  9.  184S;    August 

23,  1845;  September  13,  1845;  November  S.  1845;  Navember  21,  1845: 
December  27,  1S45;  January  13,  184G;  February  27,  1847;  March  13. 
1847;  March  20,  1847;  March  27,  1847;  April  24,  1847;  June  19,  1847; 
July  3,  1847;  August  14,  1847;  August  21,  1847. 

19.  Cincinnati  Commercial.  March  1,  1878;  May  14,  1880;  July  3. 
1881;  July  1,  1882;  May  9,  1882;  July  1,  1882;  September  20,  1881. 

20.  Cincinnati  Times  Star.     July  2,  1881.     Both  from  R.  C.  Collis. 

21.  The  Western  Star.  Vol  I,  No.  9,  Milwaukie,  O.  T.,  January  16. 
1861. 

22.  Oregon  Weekly  Times.  Vol.  Ill,  No.  49,  Portland,  O.  T.,  Octo- 
ber 22.  1853. 

23.  The  Monthly  Oregonian.  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  October,  1895.  Prom  F. 
H.  Saylor. 

24.  Weekly  Union.     Vol.  II,  No.  9,  Washington  City,  July  4,  1846. 

25.  San  Francisco  Call.  Vol.  LVIII,  No.  2,  July  23.  1885.  Contains 
account  of  General  Grant's  death. 

26.  Oregon  Statesman.     Vol.  V,  No.  14.  Coivallis,  June  16.  1865. 

27.  The  Wesleyan.  Vol.  XVI,  No.  793,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  March  17. 
1858. 
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28.  Inland  Empiie.     Vol.   I,  No.  26,  T)ie  Dalles.  Oregon.  Deceinber 

28.  1878.     History  of  Oregon  steaiu  boa  ting,  by  T,  B.  Merrj. 

29.  Sumpter  News.  Vol  I,  No,  1,  Sumpter.  February  20,  1897.  The 
first  paper  in  Sumpter*    Preeented  by  Alva  G.  Davidson.  Sumpter. 

30.  The  AparH  News,  Vol  I,  Ko.  21,  Aparrl,  Luzon,  R  L,  July  2g, 
1900. 

31.  Vancouver  Register. VoL  II.  No,  11,  Vancouver,  W,  T..  Decem- 
ber 1,  1866, 

32.  Washington  Standard.  Vol.  V,  No.  9.  Olympla.  W.  T,,  January 
7.  1865. 

33.  Th©  Pacific  Tribune,  Vol,  Vi,  No.  37.  OJympla,  W.  T..  December 
24,  1866. 

34.  Walla  Walla  Statesman. Vol.  V.  No.  49;  Vol.  VI.  No.  7.  Walla 
Walia,  W.  T..  November  23.  USS,  and  Febniary  1.  1^7.  (The  pre- 
ceding four  acceaslone  presented  by  Mrs.  H.  F.  SuksdorfJ 

35.  Blue  Mountain  Tlmee,     Vol  t.  No.  3.  I.^  Grande.  May  2,  1«68. 

36.  Tha  Chrlfilian  Messenger.  Vol  I,  No.  1,  Monmouth,  October  8. 
1S70.    Fir  at  paper  In  that  place. 

37.  Weekly  Oregonian.  Vol.  XV,  No.  23,  April  22.  1S65,  Contain- 
ing account  of  President  Lincoln's  aaaassl nation.  Freeented  by  George 
T.  My  erf. 

U.  Frankfort  Chronicle.  VoL  I.  No.  1,  May  10,  1892;  No6.  2,  3.  4, 
5,  6,  7,  a,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14.  16,  16,  17.  August  SD,  1892.  Presented 
by  Captain  James  T,  Gray, 

39.  Oregon  Spectator,  Vol.  I.  No.  I,  Febnmry  5,  1846,  (reprint). 
Presented  by  J.  W.  Jones,  Mist. 

40.  The  Argus.  Vol.  I,  No.  26,  Gmnl'e  Pass.  September  17,  188S. 
The  first  paper  Issued  in  the  place.  Presented  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Howard, 
Grant's  Pass, 

41.  Grant*s  Pass  Argus.     VoL  I. 
sented  by  K.  H.  Gabbert,  editor. 

42.  Ulster  County  Gazette.    Vol. 
1800. 

43.  La  RepiibUca  Fllipina.    Vol. 

29.  186S*    Presented  by  Rev.  Robert  A.  McLean, 

44.  Daily   Oregonian,     Vol.   V.   No.    62.   April   17,    1865. 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 

45.  Morning  Oregonlim.  Vol.  11.  No,  125.  June  22,  1862,  5  columns 
to  page. 

46.  Weekly  Oregon lau.     Vol  II.  No,  44.  October  2.  1852. 

47.  The  West  IBhore.    Vol.  I,  No,  11,  July.  1876. 

48.  The  Advocate  of  Moral  Reform.  Vol.  IV,  No.  21  New  York. 
Noreoiber  l,  1838. 

49.  Public  Ledger     Vol.  1.  No.  T.  Phl!f!del|>hifl.  March  25,  1836. 

50.  Kamloopfi  Wawa.     Vol.  VII.  No,  12.  December,  1898. 
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Weekly  Oregonlan.     Vol.  IV,  No.  16,  March  IS,  1854. 

',.    MomiDg  Oregonian.     Vol.  XXIX,  No,  S973,  J»ily  4,  1899.     Coc- 

ng  the  eonstltutloti  of  tlie  State  of  WaBhington,  and  histoHc^t  da(a 

^J.     The  Pioneer-    Vol.  XIV.  No,  12,  San  Jtrae,  Cal.,  December,  1S&9. 

;alcing  an  account  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ^tablishm^nt 

\  state  government  in  California, 

PAMPHIjETS, 

K     McCormick*s  Aimanac.     1865  (2  copiee);  1S66  (3  copies):  18&7; 
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3.  AM  to  Piety,  1S41 

4.  Annual  Reports  of  the  American  Historical  Aa&oclatlon  from 
1894  in  ISdT,     Vols.  I  and  II, 

5.  AmerlcAD  Hiacorlcal  Aseoclatloti.  Offlcen,  Act  of  lDcorporatlon« 
ConBtttutloti.  List  of  Membere,  HlBtorical  Societies  in  the  Hutted  States. 
1896.     Fubltshed  In  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

6.  American  Historical  Association,  1897-1898. 

7.  Acadia^Mtseing  Links  of  a  Last  Chapter  in  American  History- 
Vol.  11.     Home  Book  Compatiy,  New  York.     Presented  by  H.  W.  Scott. 

S,  British  Magazine  (monthly),  1749.  Presorted  by  Mre.  Arthur 
Warner,  Oregon  City. 

9.  Brown's  PoHtlcal   History  of  Oregon's  Provlilonal  Uovernment. 

10.  Bible.  Brought  across  the  plains  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Burke  in 
1852. 

11.  Biennial  Report  of  Che  State  of  Oregon,  1S9S  to  1896.  By  H.  R. 
Kincaid.  Secretary  of  State. 

12.  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (German).  Printed  In  German  town. 
Pa..  1813.  Owned  by  the  late  William  Hoffman,  of  Jacksonville,  and 
presented  to  the  Society  by  his  daughter.  Miss  Kate  Hoffman.  JaekBon* 
vtlle. 

13.  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Presented  to  Joseph  Gale,  July  20, 
1S43,  and  donated  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ellen  Gale  Page,  Walla  Walla, 
Washington. 

14.  Bible,  1845.  Owned  by  Hannah  C  Sager,  adopted  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Whitman,  who  died  from  exposure  seven  days 
after  the  massacre  of  November  29  and  30,  1847.  Presented  by  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sager  Helm, 

15.  Bradford's  History  of  Plimoth  Plantation.  State  Prlnttng 
Office,  Boston,  1899.  Presented  by  Hon.  James  J.  Myers.  Speaker  Mas- 
sachusetts House  of  KepresentQtlves,  February,  1900. 

Ifi.  Clerk's  Magazine.  By  h  gentleman  of  ttie  bar.  Second  edition 
revised  and  corrected,  1803. 

17.  Code  of  Clvlt  Procedure  and  other  General  Statutes  of  Oregon, 
1^62. 

18.  Cobhett's  Legacy  to  Parsons,  In  six  letters,  addre^eed  to  thr^ 
Church  Parsons  In  general,  including  the  Cathedral  and  College 
Clergy  and  the  Bimhops,  with  a  dedication  to  Bloomfleld,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don.    Published  by  John  Boyle,  New  York,  1855. 

19.  Douay  Bible,  Belfast,  1839.  Presented  to  Dr.  Marcus  Whit- 
man by  Father  P.  J.  DsSmet,  prior  to  1847:  afterwards  presented  to 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Spalding  by  her  husband.  Rev.  H.  H,  Spalding, 

20.  Doniphan's  Expedition.  An  account  of  the  eonqneai  of  Mexico, 
1S47.     Presented  by  James  McDonaugh,  Jacksonville. 

22.  E^cplorations  for  a  Railroad  Route  from  the  Sacramento  Valley 
to  the  Columbia  Rlv«r.    Made  by  Lieutenant  R.  S.  Williamson,  Corps 
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of  Topographical  Engineers,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Henry  1m  Abbott 
Ck)rps  of  Topographical  Engineers.  Government  Printing:  Office,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  1855. 

23.  Father  Eells,  or  Fifty  Years'  Missionary  Labors  In  ^Washington 
and  Oregon.  A  biography  of  Rey.  Gushing  Eells,  D.  D.  By  Rev. 
Myron  Eells.  1894. 

24.  Federalist  No.  1.  By  Alexander  Hamilton.  Bought  by  the  late 
William  Hoffman,  of  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  and  brousbt  across  the 
plains  in  1853. 

25.  Geological  Sfarvey  of  Ohio.  Paleontology,  Vol.  II.  Ohio  State 
Printing  Office,  Columbus,  1875. 

26.  Gibson's  Pocket  Farrier,  Dublin,  1756.    Donated  by  Kills  Keep, 

27.  General  Laws  of  Oregon  from  1843  to  1872.  By  Matthew  P. 
Deady  and  LaFayette  Lane. 

28.  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Oregon  and  'Washington. 
Vols.  I  and  IL  Ck)mpiled  and  published  by  the  North  Pacific  His- 
tory Company,  Portland,  Oregon,  1889. 

29.  History,  Universal,  Ancient  and  Modem,  1804. 

30.  History  of  Jackson,  Josephine,  Douglas,  Curry  and  Coos  Coon- 
ties,  Oregon.    A.  G.  Walling,  1884. 

31.  History  of  Oregon,  Illustrated.  By  H  K.  Hines,  D.  D.  The 
Lewis  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  1893. 

32.  History  of  Willamette  Valley.  By  H.  O.  Lang.  Published  by 
Himes  &  Lang,  Portland,  Oregon,  1885. 

33.  History.    Roman,  1812. 

34.  History  of  Oregon  from  1792  to  1849.  By  W.  H.  Gray,  of  Asto- 
ria.    Published  by  Harris  &  Holman,  Portland,  1870. 

36.  History  of  Portland,  Oregon.  By  H.  W.  Scott.  D.  Mason  A 
Co.,  Publishers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1890.    Donated  by  George  H.  Himes. 

36.  Indian  Missions  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho.  By  Rev.  Myron  Eells,  with  Introduction  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Atkin- 
son, D.  D.     Philadelphia.  1882.    Donated  by  George  H.  Himes. 

37.  Journal  of  trip  across  the  plains  to  California  in  1846,  with 
references  to  the  following  two  years,  giving  an  account  of  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  on  January  24.  1848.  Presented  by  James  McDonaugh. 
Jacksonville. 

38.  Journal  of  a  Surgeon  on  board  of  an  American  Privateer,  who 
was  captured  by  the  British  and  kept  in  Dartmoor  prison  for  several 
months.     Printed  by  Rowe  &  Hooper,  Boston,  1816.    Donated. 

39.  Kit  ("arson's  IJfe  and  Adventures.  By  DeWitt  C.  Peters.  Pub- 
lished at  Hertford.  Conn.,  1875.     Presented  by  George  H.  Himes. 

40.  Lftl^Ts  from  (leneva  and  France  to  a  lady  in  Virginia  by  her 
father.     Vol.    11.     Ho.'^ton.  1819. 

41.  i.:ivvrriMi.  Moore;  or  Lights  and  Shades  of  New  England  Life. 
By  Mrn.  S.  A.  Kr)uthworth.     Franklin  Printing  House,  Boston,  1856. 
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'       42,    Ute  Of  J.  Cotton.     By  A.  W,  McClure,  1846. 

43.  L.lfe  of  CoJumbufi, 

44.  Liturgia  AngUcana,  London,  1839.  Presented  by  Georgf:  M. 
ConiwalU  Portland. 

46,  Laws  of  Connecticut.  Printed  about  1720.  Brought  to  OregaiJ 
by  Dr.  J.  Millard,  and  preeeuted  to  tbe  Society  by  hfa  daughter.  Utb. 
Harriet  N,  Morse. 

46.  Memorial  History  of  the  City  of  New  York.  By  James  G.  Wil- 
son.   Four  Volfi.     Preeented  by  H.  W.  Scott. 

47.  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  PrealdentB,  1789  to  1897.  By  Jamts 
D.  Richardson.  Ten  Voli,  Government  Printing  OtElce,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.    Courtesy  of  Hon.  George  W.  McBrlde,  U.  B.  Senator, 

48.  Moore's  International  Arbitration,  History,  Digest.  Maps.  Biz 
Vols.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.  C,  1898.  Courtesy 
of  Hon,  Joseph  Simon,  U.  S.  Senator, 

49.  Missionary  History  of  the  PaclSc  Northwest.  By  Rev.  H.  K. 
Hlnes,  18119, 

50.  Niles  Register,    Vols,  IX,  XI,  KIV.  XVT. 

51.  New  System  Modern  Geography.  By  Elijah  Parrish,  D.  D, 
Third  Edition,  Newburyport.  Published  by  E.  Little  &  Co.,  1814. 
BTOught  to  Oregon  in  1847  by  Reuben  PIgg,  Donated  by  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Kingston,  Amity. 

52.  Narrative  Of  the  Astor  Settlement  on  the  Pacific,  1811,  1812, 
1813.  1814,  By  Gabriel  Franchere,  Translated  from  French  Edition  of 
1819.  Redfleld,  N.  Y.,  1S54.  Presented  by  WIlllAm  Croolis,  son  of 
Ramaay  Crooks,  one  of  the  Astor  party. 

53.  Paley's  Mora)  and  Political  PhllOfiophy.  By  A.  J.  Valpy,  M. 
A.,  18S&, 

64.  Paragraph  Bible,  Printed  1835.  Owned  by  Rev,  H.  H,  Spald- 
ing. Clearwater.  1837, 

55.  Paley*a  Theology,  Illustrated,  Presented  to  Jason  Lee  hy 
Thomas  Turner,  British  Wesley  an  Mlaslonary,  Stamsiead,  Lower  Can- 
ada, February.  1839. 

56.  Resources  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  June  16,  1880. 

57.  Pioneer  History  of  Coos  and  Curry  Counties.  By  Orvllle  Dodge. 
Capitol  Printing  Company,  Salem.  Oregon,  1898.  Presented  by  R  W, 
Scott. 

58.  Report  of  Adjutant-G^tieral  of  Oregon,  1865  to  1866.  State 
Printing  Office. 

59.  RepresentatiTe  Men  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  By  Oscar  T,  Shuck, 
San  Francisco,  1S70, 

60.  Smithsonian  Institution,  annual  report,  and  report  on  U.  S. 
National  Museuni.    Two  Vols.,  1896, 

61.  Smithsonian  Instltntion,  annual  report,  and  report  on  0.  S, 
National  Museum.     Two  Vols.,  18$7. 
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Speclmeti   Book  of  George  Bnjce's  Sons,  containiiig:   fxiBtarj  of- 

Jig.     By  Theodore  L.   De  Vinae,  1882.     PreieDted   by    Ge^orge  H. 
as. 

i^.    Story  of  Oregon.    Vols.  1  and  IL    Julian  HawthorDe.     AmcTi- 
Historical  Publishing  Company,  New  York.  lg&2.     Presented  by  H. 

^cott. 

Statu  tee  of  Oregon,   commencing   December  5,    1853.        Asah^^l 
Public  Printer,  Oregon,  1854. 
Spectator,  The.     Vols.  I,  III,  VIII,  1763. 

Summer  Saunte rings  over  the  Hue  of  the  Oregon    Railway    ft 

nation    Company  and    Northern    Pacific    Railroad.        Prlnt«d    by 

rg€  H.  Him 66,  Portland,  Oregon,  IS 82.     Donated. 

~.    Thirty -one  Yeara  on  PlaiUB  and   Mountains.     By  Captain    WIJ* 

F.   Drannan.     Rhodes  A;  McClure  Publishing  Company,   Chicago, 

SB.    The  Book   of  Job,       Paraphrased   by   Symon   Patrick,    D.    O.* 
T- 

W.    Tbe  Early  Indian  Wars  of  Oregon.     By  Francee  Fuller  Victor, 
Printing  Office.  1894. 

.     Tariff  ActE  of  the  United  States,  1789  to  1897.    By   Robert   U. 
c:tor.     Government   Printing  Office.  Wasblngton,  1S98. 
/I.     Transaction S5  of  the  McLean  County  Historical  Society,  Bloom- 
ingtoti.  111.     Vol.  L 

72.  Transactions  of  the  McLean  County  Historical  Society.  Blooin^ 
ington,  111.    Convention  of  May  29,  1856.    Vol.  III. 

73.  The  Elements  of  French  Conversation.  Suitable  vocabulary  in 
French  and  English  by  John  Perrin.  Revised  and  corrected  by  C. 
Gros;  23d  edition;  London.  1825. 

74.  Universal  Biographical  Dictionary.  Compiled  by  Charles  M. 
Baldwin.     Published  for  subscribers,  New  York,  1826. 

75.  United  States  Blue  Book.  A  register  of  Federal  officers  and 
employments  in  each  state  and  territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  their  salaries  and  emoluments.  Sixth  edition.  J.  H.  Soule,  pub- 
lisher. Washington,  D.  C,  1893. 

76.  Wisconsin  Historical  Collection.    Vol.  XI. 

77.  Wigwam  and  Warpath.  By  Hon.  A.  B.  Meacham.  Presented 
by  George  H.  Himes. 

78.  William  Henry  Harrison.     Part  of  book. 

79.  Whateley's  Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

80.  Walpole's  Anecdotes.     1786. 

81.  Webster's  Dictionary,  1844.  Used  in  office  of  Oregon  Weekly 
Times  from  November  17,  1850,  to  1864.    Presented  by  C.  Austin. 

82.  Wisconsin  Historical  Collection.     Vol.  XI,  1888. 

83.  The    Louisiana    Purchase,  and    Our  Title    West  of    the  Rocky 
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MountaiUB.    By  Blngtr  HerEoaim,  CommiBaloner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  WaBhington,  1S98,     Presented  by  S.  A.  Clarke. 

S4.  Scrap  Book,  containing  tUtiBtratlons  and  articles  relating  to 
Archaeology.    Donated. 

86.  When  My  Ship  Comes  In,  and  Other  Rhymes.  By  Major  T,  J. 
Eckerson,  U.  S.  A.,  ISdl.     Donated. 

ge.    Oregon  Ian  Souvenir— 1S6  0-1 S9  2.     EkJnated  by  Frank  C.  Baker 

87.  Letters  of  the  British  Spy.  Baltimore,  1811.  Purports  to  have 
been  written  by  a  young  Englishman  to  a  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament when  making  a  tour  through  the  United  States  in  1803.  Be- 
longed to  the  library  of  Goyernor  George  Abernethy.  Donated  by  Mti. 
Caroline  A.  Raleigh  Trimble. 

88.  Annual  report  of  Smithsonian  Institution.  1898. 

89.  Chicago  Antiquities.  By  Henry  H.  Hurlbut.  1881,  Donated  *by 
A.  C.  Sandford. 

dO.     Poems,     Mrs.  Frances  Fuller  Victor,  IIMJO. 

91.  Y^r  Book  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  IS 96. 

92.  West  Coast  Shells.  By  Joseph  Keep,  I8S8.  Donated  by  George 
H,  Himee. 

»3.     McLotighlin  and  Old  Oregon.     By  Mrs.  Eva  Emery  Dye.     1900. 

94.  Mccormick's  Directory— 1873,  1876,  1879  (2),  1880  (4).  1881. 

95.  Samuela'  Directory— 1873  (2),  1S74.  1875. 

96.  Portland  Directory— 1882,  1S84.  1889-90,  1S92,  1893.  1894.  189B, 
1896,  1897.  1898,  1899. 

97.  Oregon  State  Directory— 1881  (2 J. 

98.  Gazetteer  and  Business  DiriK^tory  for  Oregon  and  Washington 
and  Idaho,  1S92. 

99.  Salem  Directory— 1871.  1874.  1880  (2). 

100.  Puget  Sound  Directory- 1872. 

101.  Montana  Directory— 1883,  1884. 

102.  Primer  of  Forestry.  Part  1  (2  copies).  By  Glfford  Plnchot. 
Washington.  1900, 

103.  Articles  of  Incorporation  and  By-Laws  of  Arlington  Club,  1892. 

104.  Loua  Ella.  Poem  by  C.  H.  Miller  rJoaqnln),  April  1,  1868, 
Printed  by  George  H,  Hlmes,     Loaned, 

105.  Joaquin,  et  al  By  Clncinnatus  Hlner  Miller  (Joaquin),  Pnh* 
lislied  by  S.  J,  McCormtck*  Portland*  186$.  Printed  by  Carter  &  Himes. 
Loaced. 

106.  Diary  of  P.  K  Edwards  of  trip  from  Oregon  to  CaUfomia  in 
1838  to  K^t  cattle. 

EARLY  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

1.  Arithmetic,  Ray's,  1837. 

2.  Arithmetic.  Colhurn's  Intellectual.  1836. 

3.  Arithmetic,  Oreenleafa  Common  School.  1863. 
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4.    Arithmetic,  Adam^  New,  A.  0.  lS2t, 
6.     ArtthroeUc.  Common  Analytic,  Serlea  No,  2,  by  Charles  H,  Mat 
toon»  1850. 

6.  Aritlimetk,  Davles*  University,  1E60. 

7.  Arithmetic,  Mental,  1846,  by  James  B.  Thompson,  A.   M. 
t.    Algebra,  Davles'  University,  ISSS. 

6.  Arithmetic,  NortJi  American.  EmerEon'B.  1835. 

10.  Cbemlatry,  JohnstonV,  1840. 

"\  Chemistry,  Porter's,  1857. 

.  Grammar,  Levizac's,  1&4Q, 

L  Grammar,  Clark's  First,  1863, 

li.  Grammar,  EngllBli.  Smith's  New,  1S47* 

15.  Grammar,  Flek's  Greek,  1831, 

16.  Grammar,  Andrew  &  Stoddard's  Latin,  1S43. 

17.  Geojc^y,  Hitchcock's,  1845. 

18.  Grammar,  Adams'  Latin,  1SS2. 
1&*  Grammar,  Brown's  English,  i84S, 

20.  Geography,  Mitcheira  School,  1S&4. 

21,  Qrammar,  Brown's  EngHfib,  New  York,  1846. 
22:  Philosophy,  Comstock*s  revised  edition,  1852. 
33,  Philosophy,  Abercrombie'a  Intellectual,  1839. 
24*  PbiloBophy,  Parker's  revised  e<3ition,  1860, 

26,  Punctuation,  Treatise  on,  by  John  Wilson,  1871 

26.  Reader,  Primary  School,  by  William  D,  Swan,  1845, 

27.  Reader,  Bui  lion's  U^*w    ^^"^2. 

28.  Reader,  Sanders'  New  Fourth.  1856. 

29.  Reader,  Porter's  Rhetorical,  1848. 

30.  Reader,  Wilson's  Fifth,  1866. 

31.  Reader,  Sanders'  Fifth.  1855. 

32.  Reader,  McGuffey's  Fourth,  1860. 

33.  Rhetoric,  Whately's  Elements  of,  1846. 

34.  Reader,  English,  1817. 

35.  Reader,  Sanders'  Second 

36.  Reader,  Porter's  Rhetorical.  1848. 

37.  Reader,  Pacinc  Coast  Third.  1879. 

38.  Reader,  Pacific  Coast  Second,  1878. 

39.  Spelling  Book,  Pictorial,  Elementary,  1829. 

40.  Spelling  Book,  Pacific  Coast,  1873. 

41.  Spelling  Book.  Pacific  Coast,  1873. 

42.  Speaker,  The  Student,  by  J.  S.  Denman,  1854. 

43.  Spelling  Book,  Elementary,  by  Noah  Webster,  1857. 

44.  Spelling  Book,  Elementary,  by  Noah  Webster  1857. 

45.  Willard's  Abridged  History  of  the  United  States,  1856. 

46.  Webster's  Dictionary,  1854. 

47.  Elements   of   Surveying   and   Navigation,   by   Charles    DaTies. 
LL.D.  1845. 

48.  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography.    Combined  with  History  and 
Astronomy  by  James  Monteith,  New  York,  1856. 
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PIONEER   REUCS, 

83.  Tobacco  Box  (Iron)— Bought  by  Tynig  Hlm^  In  New  York 
C3Ity  In  1835.     LoaEed  by  George  H.  Himes. 

84.  Wax  Taper— From  Nehatem  Beach,  Presented  by  James  W. 
Welch.  Aitorla. 

85.  Smooib  Bore  Rifle—Sold  by  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  in  UZZ  to 
Webley  Hauxtiurit*  a  Irapper  o?  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Re- 
stocked and  changed  to  percussion  lock  by  Sam  Cozinep  McMinnTlllo. 
Donated  by  D.  M.  ATerlll. 

86.  Sword  (English  make)— Brought  across  the  plains  in  1847  by 
John  Rogers.  Lost  in  Cay  use  War  in  1847-8.  Afterwards  found  and 
taken  to  Oregon  City.  Donated  by  L.  E.  Pickering,  Oregon  City,  a  son 
of  Mr.  Rogers. 

87.  Rifle— Of  peculiar  pattern.  Found  in  Death  Valley.  Caltfonila, 
by  Dr.  J.  F.  Killeen.  now  of  Portland,  with  a  knife  and  a  mummifl#d 
man  beside  it.    l^oaned  by  Dr.  KlUeen, 

88.  Hoe  (hand  made)— By  D.  C.  Ingles,  Portland,  18B1,  Donated  by 
Dock  Hartley,  Rock  wood. 

89.  Wartnlng  Pan— Used  In  Connecticut  in  1732  by  grandmother  of 
A.  S.  Frank,    loaned. 

90.  Three  Coins  (copper)— U.  S.  1837,  1841;  French,  1839.  Ijoaned 
by  A.  B.  Smith, 

91.  Knife— Made  in  Alaska  from  Walrus  tusk  by  Indians  in  1869-71. 
at  time  of  salting  of  first  steamer  up  Yukon  river.  T>oan^  by  Mrs.  U 
M.  Flowers, 

92.  Spoon — Made  from  walrus  tu«k.     Saine  as  91. 

93.  U.  S.  Musket  of  ISll— Used  in  war  of  1812.  Changed  from  a 
fltnt  to  a  percussion  lock  by  a  gunamlth.     Loaned  by  Mrs.  Frank  Mil- 

94.  Bullet  Moldfi^Brought  to  Oregon  in  1845  by  J.  H.  Walker.  Jew- 
ell.    Donated. 

95.  PJece  of  Kentucky  limestone,  bearing  name  of  D.  Boon,  cut  by 
hlmaelf,  April  22,  1796.  Loaned  by  Norwood  I*  Curry,  a  great-great* 
crandaon. 

9fi.  Bullet  Mold— U&ed  by  F.  X.  Matthieu  in  Canada  in  1838. 
Brought  to  Oregon  in  ISSS,     Loaned  by  F.  X.  Matthieu,  Butteville, 

97,  Walking  Cane — Cut  from  an  apple  tree  grown  from  seed  planted 
by  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  at  Wafilatpu,  near  Walla  Walla,  Washington, 
Donated  by  William  F.  Helm,  whoee  wife  waa  Mies  Elizabeth  Sager,  a 
BurylYor  of  the  maisaere. 
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Side  Saddle— Ridden  across  the  plains  In  1S39  by  Mrs,  Desire 
%h  Griflln.  Donated  by  her  granddaughter.  Miss  Amfe  I^  Pattemtm, 
iboro. 

K     Kentucky  Rtae^Uaed  In  Tennessee  to  kill  squirrels.     Made  in 
•jy  part  of  nineteenth  century.     Loaned  by  George  W,   Dennis, 
^00.     Powder  Horn— From  Tennessee.     Loaned  by  George  W.   Dai- 

^01.     Hunting  Kiiife— From  Tennessee,     Loaned  by  George  W,  Den- 

2,     Fife — Used   in  Tenneaaee  long  before  Civil   War.     I^oaned    bf 
■ige  W.  DenniE. 

103,  Ship  Model — Made  by  JustJ  i  Chenoweth,  a  pioneer  of  1S4S. 
Loaned  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  L.  McCown. 

104.  Flint  and  Steel^ — UBed  in  making  Sree  before  mate  bee  c&ine 
into  general  use.  U»ed  by  I^wifi  Love,  a  pioneer  of  1849,  who  has 
owned  it  si:Jtty'ftve  years.     Loaned. 

10&.  Ride — Made  in  Illinois.  Drought  aeroes  the  plains  in  1$&S. 
Bought  of  an  emigrant  by  Captain  W.  S.  Powell  In  1B54.     Used  at  the 

tie  of  C^cades  by  U  J,  Powell,  March  26«  18&6.    Donated  by  W.  B. 

hrell. 

106.  Springfield  Rifle— Smooth  bore*  with  percussion  tape  lock 
^ade  in  1S58.  Used  in  early  part  of  CMl  War.  Brought  lo  SDutheirii 
Oregon  in  18&4  by  a  Union  soldier.     Loaned  by  George  L.  Davidson. 

MJT.  Powder  Horn  and  Charger— Made  by  L  G.  DavidBon*  a  pioneer 
of  IS&O,  in  Josephine  county.     Loaned. 

log  powder  Horn — Brought  across  the  plains  \u  1863  by  F.  M. 
Dodge.  Hubbard.    Loaned. 

109.  Springfield  Rifle  of  1864— Carried  in  last  part  of  Civil  War. 

110.  Basket— Made  out  of  hickory  slats  by  James  Abraham,  in 
Johnson  county,  Indiana,  in  1861.  Brought  across  plains  in  1852.  Do- 
nated by  Mrs.  Jane  Abraham. 

111.  Pappoose  Moccasins— Made  by  the  daughter  of  the  noted  chief. 
Sitting  Bull,  at  Fort  Randall,  Dakota.    Loaned  by  Mrs.  Ejvans»  Oswego. 

112.  Chief's  Ornamental  Moccasins — Once  belonging  to  Forbear. 
chief  of  Two  Kettle  Indians,  and  worn  at  the  last  great  sun  dance  in 
1876.     Loaned  by  Mrs.  Evans,  Oswego. 

113.  Sheath  and  Knife — Found  on  battlefield,  where  General  Cus- 
ter was  killed  in  1876.    Loaned  by  Mrs.  Evans,  Oswego. 

114.  Indian  Quirt— Belonging  to  Bull  Head,  the  chief  who  killed 
Sitting  Bull,  and  who  was  killed  in  the  next  volley  by  Sitting  Buir& 
son.     Loaned  by  Mrs.  Evans,  Oswego. 

115.  Ship  Carpenter's  Auger  and  Gouge — Used  in  1773  near  Boston 
in  constructing  the  ship  Columbia,  which  was  used  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  as  a  privateer,  and  in  1787-88,  carried  the  American  flag 
around  the  world  for  the  first  time,  and  on  May  11,  1792,  was  sailed 
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into  the  river  now  known  as  the  C<5l»imbla  by  Captain  Robert  Gray. 
Donated  by  Ira  B.  Pratt  Beech  wood,  Maes. 

lis.  Huj^Bon's  Bay  Company's  Nalla  (hand  made)— Used  In  buitdloe 
the  house  of  Low  is  I^  Bonte.  French  Prairie,  )q  1S4S.  Donated  by  H.  S. 
r^^man,  Astoria. 

117.  Wbaie  Bone  in  Natural  State— Donated  by  Mrs.  a  A.  Keiser, 
Ilwaec),  Washington. 

lis,  German  Silver  Spoon— Found  In  AprlU  18&6,  near  pond  on 
Bradford's  Island,  where  twenty-two  settlers  were  killed  in  Marcb  pro* 
vlona.    Donated  l>y  Napoleon  McGillivray,  a  pioneer  of  1832. 

119.  Sharp's  Carhlne^Brouglit  across  the  plains  In  1874  by  Captato 
P.  F.  Clark,  a  pioneer  of  1S50;  it  originally  belonged  to  and  was  car- 
ried by  a  private  fn  Eleventh  Missouri  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain  R  F.  Clark,  a  grandcepbew  of  Captain  William  Clark,  of  Lewis 
and  Clark,  of  1804-06.     leaned  by  J.  F,  Clark.  Oregon  City. 

120.  Bread  Bowl— Made  on  site  of  McMinnviUe  In  1848  by  G.  W- 
Burnett,  with  an  ax  and  a  jack  knife.  Donated  by  Mrs.  Sidney  H.  Bur- 
nett, Mt^MinnvlUe, 

121.  Powder  Horn— Used  In  Revolutionary  War,  1774-178!,  and 
War  of  1812,  by  Evan  Morgan.  Brought  to  Oregon  in  1852  by  bis  son, 
H.  B.  Morgan,  and  loaned  by  him. 

122.  Powder  Gourd— Grown  by  a  slave  In  Virginia.  Used  In  War  of 
1812  by  Evan  Morgan,  and  brougbt  to  Oregon  In  1852  by  bis  «ott,  H,  B. 
Morgan,  and  loaned  by  blm. 

123.  W^ver's  Shuttle  for  Hand  boom — Made  In  Iowa  in  1847,  and 
brought  across  the  plains  in  1848.  by  Daniel  Trull Inger.  Loaned  by  H. 
B.  MoriEan. 

124.  Ste«l  Fork  lover  100  years  old >— Loaned  by  Mrs.  Amanda 
Dwier,  Mount  Tabor. 

125.  Copper  Cent  11817) — Donated  by  Jamea  Haye«.  Baker  Cfty- 
12§,    Tailor^B  Goose^Made  by  blacksmith  at  Oregon  City.    Owned 

by  Hiram  Carnahan,  a  tailor,  as  early  as  1848.  in  Ciatsop  county.    Do- 
nated by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Carnahan,  Clatsop. 

127>  U.  S.  Bayonet — One  of  the  quota  issued  to  settlers  in  Clatsop 
county  in  1849,  to  assist  In  defense  from  Indians  Donated  by  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Carnahan,  Clatsop, 

128.  Bake  Oven  with  Adjustable  Pot  Hooks— Bought  at  Oregon 
City  in  1#49.  One  of  the  houtehold  utensils  with  wblcb  Mrs.  Carna* 
ban  began  keeping  house  that  year.  Donated  by  Mrs.  M,  E.  Carnahan, 
Clatsop. 

129.  Mattock— Made  In  Oregon  City  In  1847  by  -—  Rnlayion,  a 
Scotch  blacksmith,  price  |4J4.  for  James  Brown,  Silverton,  a  pioneer 
of  1846,     Donated  by  his  son  J.  M,  Brown.  Silverton. 

130.  Horseshoer^s  Buttress^  Made  In  Oregon  City  in  1847  by  - — 
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Finlayaon,  for  Harrison  Wright,  a  pIoEeer  of  1S44.     I>ooated   \ff  b3s 
90C,  Silas  Wright.  Uberal. 

131.  Sugar  Bowl— Made  In  England,  Sold  by  Hud&OD^s  Bay  Oom- 
pany,  Oregon  City,  in  1847  to  John  Wright,  a  pioneer   of   that  year. 

132.  Wine  Glass— Of  English  make.  Sold  by  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
paiiy,  Oregon  City,  to  John  WrlgbL 

133.  Salt  Cellar  (very  old)— Made  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  In  latter 
part  of  eighteenth  centtiry,  when  there  were  only  thirteen  states  in  dlt 
Union.     Brought  to  Oregon  In  1852  hy  Mrs.  Nancy  McKennaxx. 

134.  Old  Steelyards— Bought  in  Steel t! lie.  Mo.,  in  1&32^  and  ufi«d 
in  a  store  there  for  fifteen  yeara.  Brought  to  Orogon  \n  1^47  by  JobB 
WriKht, 

135.  Camphor  Bottle  (quaint)— Brought  to  Oregon  In  1843  by  Mt«. 
Sarah  McHaley,  Was  used  by  her  many  years  before  that  date.  Be- 
lieved to  be  at  l^st  ninety  years  old.  (Nob.  131.  132,  133,  134,  135, 
donated  hy  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wright,  a  pioneer  of  1S43,  Liberal.) 

134,  Indian  Tanning  Implement  (Iron)— Pound  in  an  Indian  grave 
near  Santiam  river.     Donated  hy  M.  Fitzgerald,  SUverton, 

137.  Wooden  Stirrup — Made  for  and  used  by  King  Hibbard,  a  pio- 
neer of  1847.    Donated  by  his  son  T.  R.  Hibbard,  SUverton. 

138.  Gun  Barrel— Burled  by  Indians  near  Sllvertoa  in  an  early  day- 
Found  In  1890,     Donated  by  M.  Fitzgerald,  SUverton. 

139.  Subterranean  Wood,— Found  near  SUverton  thirty  feet  below 
surface  of  the  earthy  beneath  sixteen  feet  of  cement  gravel,  wblch  could 
only  be  penetrated  by  blasting.     Donated  by  M.  Fitzgerald,  SUverton. 

140.  Cow  Bell — Cast  tn  Scotland.  Imported  to  America  nearly  100 
years  ago.  Bought  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1845,  by  Robinson  Sesmioor, 
and  sold  to  James  Brown  in  1846.  He  brought  it  to  Oregon  In  1847. 
Loaned  by  Miss  Florence  Brown.  Silverton. 

141.  Pioneer  Lamp — Brought  across  the  plains  in  1846  by  William 
Cox.    Donated  by  Sol  Smith,  Silverton. 

142.  United  States  Flag— Made  in  1861  by  Mrs.  W.  F.  Eastham  and 
other  ladies  on  Butte  creek,  near  present  postofllce  of  Monitor.  Do- 
nated by  W.  F.  Eastham.  Silverton. 

143.  Gavel — Made  out  of  a  piece  of  teak  found  on  Nehalem  Beach, 
presumably  a  part  of  the  "Beeswax"  ship.  Donated  by  Thomas  M. 
Rogers,  McMinnville. 

144.  Spinning  Wheel  for  spinning  wool.  Made  In  1856  by  G.  L. 
Rowland,  pioneer  of  1844,  near  North  Yamhill.  Used  by  Mrs.  Row- 
land forty-one  years.    Donated  by  G.  L.  Rowland,  North  Yamhill. 

145.  Indian  basket — Made  by  a  Chinook  squaw  at  Chinook,  opposite 
Astoria:  bought  from  the  squaw  at  Oregon  City  in  1846  by  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Wright  in  exchange  for  a  worn-out  calico  dress.    Donated. 

146.  Chisel   (English)— Bought  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  In  Ore- 
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gon  City  In  1847  by  HarriBOn  Wright,  a  pioneer  of  1S44.     Donated  by 
Mb  bob,  SllaB  Wrigbt.  liberal. 

147,  Bone  Awl — Used  by  Indians  In  making  mats.  etc.  Found  Sn 
Clataop  county.    Donated  by  H.  S.  Lyman. 

148.  Part  of  Silver -Mounted  Bridle— Made  in  Mexico  or  Spain 
Presented  by  James  P.  Martin,  a  pioneer  of  1843,  to  John  B.  Waldo, 
Macleay,  In  1857, 

t49.  Ox  Shoe— Made  in  Mlasonrl  and  used  on  the  plains  in  1843  by 
Danlftl  Waldo. 

160.  Hub-- Made  tn  Jlls&oart  of  locuet.  Remnant  of  a  wagon 
brought  across  tJie  plains  tn  1843  by  Daniel  Waldo  f  Nos.  148.  14i*,  150, 
donated  by  John  B,  Waldo.  MacleayJ 

151  Fragments  of  Pottery  — From  works  on  Willamette  river,  near 
Risley  place,  opposite  Oswego,  conducted  by  Wnttam  PfeifTer  In  184S:  J. 
S.  Risley  was  one  of  the  apprentices.  Presented  b>  J.  S.  Risley, 
Oswego,  a  pioneer  of  1845. 

152.  Back  Band— Probably  the  first  made  in  Oregon.  Mannfac* 
tnred  at  Oregon  City  in  1853  by  W.  B.  Partlow,  a  pioneer  of  1852.  Do- 
nated by  him. 

153.  Rifle  (mn^Kle  loader >— Carried  by  General  James  McAuUff, 
Walla  Walla,  Washington,  in  Yakima  War,  IS&S-Se.  Donated  by  Mrs. 
Jennie  Nesmltb  Ankeny.  Walla  Walla. 

154.  Shovel   and   Tongs — Brought   to  Oregon    in    1853   by 


Owned   by  Mj^. 


Mra.    A. 

Taylor's 


a  Cayuse  Indian. 


Bently   Taylor,   Walia   Walla.    Washington 
parents  many  years  before.    Donated. 

155.  Indian  Tomahawk,  with  which  Ta-ma-ha* 
killed  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  on  November  29,  1847,  at  Wal-U^at-pu,  six 
miles  west  of  Walla  Walla.  Washington,  This  Implement  is  fully 
Identified. 

156.  Rolling  Pin— Made  in  Indiana,  1838.  by  Fleming  Byet^,  and 
brought  to  Oregon  In  1853.     Donated  by  Mrs.  Benton  Mires,  Drain, 

157.  Rolling  Pin— Made  la  Ohio  In  1820.  Brought  to  Oregon  in 
1150  by  8.  H.  Colver  Donated  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Poudray. 
Phoenix. 

158.  Rolling  Pin— Made  with  a  jack  knife  by  G.  Llrmemann.  !n 
1853.  on  farm  fourteen  miles  east  of  Portland.  Donated  by  Mrs.  Cathe  - 
ine  E.  Linnemann,  Greiham. 

159.  Rolling  Pin— Made  in  Nebalem  valley  in  1870  by  X  O.  V.  n- 
Volkenberg.     Donated  by  Mrs,  VanVolkenberg.  Clatskanle, 

160.  Sword  of  General  Joseph  Lane— Carried  in  the  early  Indian 
wan!  in  Southern  Oregon.     Donated  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Paine,  Bugene, 

161.  Sword--Of  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  B.  Backenstos,  of  the  Rifle 
Regiment,  which  crossed  the  plains  In  1849.  It  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  Lorlng,  who,  during  the  Civil  War  served  In  the  Confederate 
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Army,  and  in  tbe  later  years  wae  coanected  with  the  Turkish  Army  m 
Europe,  and  known  as  Loring  Bey.  Loaned  by  James  S.  Backeostoe 
162.  Rocking  CM!  r— Made  in  Salem,  1S48,  by  Mr,  Bray.  Bought 
by  Wesley  Shannon,  a  pioneer  of  1844,  the  eame  year.  Flrat  chair  In 
h!fl  house  on  Howelt  Prairie,  ten  miles  east  of  Salem.  Donated  by  Mrg. 
Ellsiabetli  S.  Shannon,  Eugene,  a  pioneer  of  1845. 

163.  Chair— Brought  to  Oregon  in  1S49  by  D.  E.  Pease.  Was  made 
in  IllinoiB  in  1843.  Bought  second-hand  in  1S45  for  50  cents,  and  Mr. 
Feaee  rebottomed  it  with  the  hickory  bark  now  in  the  chaJr.  It  wm 
used  all  the  way  across  the  plains,  it  having  rockers  then.  Donated 
by  Mrs.  D.  E.  Peaae,  Sklpanon. 

164.  Can&— Made  out  of  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  first  house  in  Kai- 
kaskia,  IlL.  built  in  173S.  This  house  sheltefred  Lafayette,  when  he 
visited  the  United  States  In  1826.  Pr^ented  to  A.  Pearce.  and  brought 
to  Oregon  In  1S47.     Loaned  by  Albany  College. 

165.  Hickory  Cane— Made  by  Jonathan  Bailey,  a  soldier  in  tha 
Continental  Army,  at  West  Fdint,  N.  Y.,  1779 -SI.  when  Benedict  AmoJd 
was  seeking  to  betray  the  poet  into  the  hands  of  the  British*  Loaned 
by  his  grandson,  Professor  Mark  Bailey.  Eugene. 

166.  Hand  Loom— Made  in  1864,  near  Silver  Creek  FhUs,  Marton 
county,  by  L  D,  Heater,  a  pioneer  of  1862.  Probably  the  first  loom  in 
Marion  county.     Donated  by  Mrs.  Sam  Arnold,  Argentl. 

167.  Potato  Fork — Presumably  made  by  Hudson's  Bay  Company- 
employes  at  Fort  George t  as  it  was  found  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort 
at  Aatoria.     Donated  by  the  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society,  Astoria. 

168.  Iron  Kettle— Weight  sixteen  poimds.  Brought  to  Oregon  tn 
1S43  by  Almoran  HilL     Donated  by  Mrs.  Harriet  K.  Mc Arthur. 

16&.  And  Irons— Made  by  J.  L.  Parrlsh  In  1841.  at  Salem,  for  Rev. 
William  Helm.     Donated  by  bis  son,  Wi Ilium  F.  Helm.  The  Dalles. 

170.  Chest  of  Ship  Columbia— The  first  American  vessel  to  clreum- 
navisaie  the  globe.  She  was  built  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  In  1773.  and  wap 
in  service  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  This  chest  was  sent  to  Ore- 
gon  from  Boston  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Bancroft,  granddaughter  of  Captain 
Robert  Gray. 

171.  Mirror— Of  Captain  Robert  Gray,  commanding  the  ship  Colum- 
bia. Sent  to  Oregon  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Bancroft.  Both  articles  from  the 
Oregon  and  Pioneer  Historical  Society  of  Astoria.* 

172.  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Axe — Used  by  Indian  squaw.  Found 
in  a  small  cave  or  crevasse  near  Tumwater,  Celilo,  May  12,  1892,  hy  H. 
W.  French,  The  Dalles.    Loaned. 

173.  Davies*  Patent  Lever  Clock— Patented  1846,  and  made  hy  It. 


(♦Nos.  170  and  171  were  Becured  as  a  result  of  correspondence  with  Rev. 
Edward  G.  Porter,  Boston  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, commenced  in  1885,  by  Geo.  H.  Himes.  They  were  a  conspicuous 
feature  at  the  Centennial  of  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  River,  at  As- 
toria. In  'May,  1892.  and  were  given  to  the  Oregon  Pioneer  and  Historical 
Society  by  the  Columbia  River  Centennial  Celebration  SodetyO 
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BJftkeslee,  Flymoutti,  Cotm.    Brought  to  Oregon  in  1840  on  the  Sylvia 
V€  Graeit,  and  Bold  by  the  captain  thereof  to  D.  E,  Peag^  that  year. 

174.  Carving  Fork— Fully  100  years  old»  Was  brought  to  Oregon 
by  Wesley  Shannon  In  1845  He  was  born  in  1820.  and  U  was  owned 
by  hie  parents  long  before  bis  birtb.  Donated  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S. 
Shannon,  Eugene^ 

175,  Chair— Bought  to  New  Haven  in  1840  by  D.  L.  RJggs,  and 
brought  to  Oregon  via  Cape  Horn,  in  1858.  leaned  by  bis  daughter, 
Mrs.  George  H,  Himes;  Portland. 

17S.  SmaJl  Silver  Spoon— Owned  Eret  by  mother  of  Proftasor  Mark 
Bailey,  in  Ma&sacbusetti^  before  ber  marriage  in  1800.  Lioaned  by  Pro- 
fessor Bailey,  Eugene. 

177.  Twelve-Pound  Shell— Found  on  battleield  of  Bnll  Eua,  Va.. 
on  July  12,  1867,  by  Harrison  R,  Klncaid,  Eugene.     Donated. 

178.  Tobacco  Pouch^Made  by  an  Indian  woman  on  Warm  Springs 
Indian  Reservation  and  presented  by  her  to  Jason  Wheeler,  agent  in 
charge  at  tbe  time.    Loaned  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  Albany. 

179.  Piece  of  Wood  upon  which  Captain  Jack,  the  Modoc  War 
Chief,  was  hung  at  Fort  Klamath,  October  3,  1873*  Donated  by  P.  W. 
Paulson,  Ashland. 

180.  Camas  Digger— Found  near  Arlington. 
Hudfion*s  Bay  Compioiy  Gun  Stock— Wilb   notches   on   brass 

FViujid  on  Long  Island,  Columbia  River,  30  miles  above  Arling- 


18]. 
work, 
too. 

in. 


Indian  Tomahawk— Found  on  an  island  In  Columbia  river, 
above  Arlington. 

183,  Indian  implement  Uron>~UB€d  in  making  canoes.  Found 
near  Arlington.  (Nog.  180,  181,  182,  183,  loaned  by  Ross  Beardeley, 
Arlington.) 

J 84.  Pieces  of  Wood— From  mill  on  Gales  Creek,  near  Forest  Grove, 
Washington;  built  by  Joseph  Gale  In  1845,  Donated  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Gale 
Page.  Walla  Walla.  Washington. 

185.  Campbor  Bottle— Bought  iu  Mississipf)!  In  1S3S,  Taken  to 
ilUnois  and  brought  to  Oregon  in  1853  by  Ira  F.  M.  Butler.  Monmouth. 
Donated. 

iSB,  Pieces  of  Olaaa— From  Dr.  Whitman's  house.  Burned  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre.  November  29-30,  1847.  Du«  up  fifty  years  later 
by  Mrs.  Nellie  GtlUam  Day,  Walla  Walla.     Donated. 

187.  Piece  of  Oak— From  Frigate  ConBtttutlon— ''Old  Ironsides,"  the 
construction  ol  which  was  authorized  by  Congresf  March  27,  1794. 
iXuiated  by  Ira  B,  Pratt,  Beeehwood,  Mass. 

188.  Harrisoa  Medals  of  IS^O^Found  in  1000  in  an  Indian  ^rave 
near  Skipanon,  Clatsop  county,  after  fifty  years'  burial.  Donated  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Munson,  Sklpanon. 
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IHy.  VioUn—Made  by  J.  W.  Munson*  a  pioneer  of  1853,  ^t^o  ff^- 
tbrrty  years  was  in  the  employ  of  tli#  l\  S.  Lighthouse  Departnsenf  in 
CJregon.     Don  a  led  by  Mrs,  Sarah  S.  Munaoti,  SJUpaxion. 

im.  Fafi— Brought  to  Oregon  in  lUl  by  NalhaD  S.  Kimball,  Ht 
iKJugbl  it  at  I^a  Porte.  Ind.,  in  184&.  «a  a  present  to  his  daughter,  B\vm 
M.,  now  Mr&.  Augustus  Wirt,  Skipanon,  who  gave  it  to  tbe  Society, 

IBl.  Tailor's  Shears— Brought  to  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1852  by  ii 
Llnnemann.     Donated  by  Mrs.  Catheiane  E.  IJwtiemann, 

11*2.  Coffee  Box  (tin)— Brought  to  Oregon  in  1SS2  and  used  as  incli 
to  Gc-tober  1,  1900.    Donated  by  Mru.  Catherine  E.  Unnemaiin^  Cre^hAtc. 

193,  Piece  of  Oak— From  a  witness  tree  found  on  the  road  from 
Ijyle.  Washington,  to  Golden  dale,  Washington,  by  W.  P,  WatBon,  Hood 
River,     Ijoaned. 

194.  Stove  Hook— Belonged  to  a  German  woman,  Fretlerlka  Keil. 
niece  of  Dr.  KeH.  of  Aurora,  who  was  killed  at  the  masssL-ie  on  firad^ 
ford's  Island,  March  26,  1H56.  Donated  by  Mia.  R,  a  At  well,  Caiscade 
f»ckB, 

isr*.  Tailor's  Shears- Brought  from  Uondon  to  Oregon  about  1821  os 
one  of  the  Urst  ICn^lish  ve^aeis  that  brought  supplies  to  the  headqnar" 
ters  of  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Vancouver.  Bought  from 
- —  Macshall,  a  Scotch  tailor,  in  18^7,  by  Edward  Chaaihre^tu^  i»  *  a- 
i^hange  for  a  cayuse  pony  worth  %lbM.  Used  by  Mr.  Chambreau  [  "r 
a  number  of  year&  when  working  for  RaJeigh  &  Cree,  early  Portiar-d 
tailorE. 

lyn,  Meerscbaum  Pli^#— Own^d  by  Jesse  Apptcgate.  Present«l  tcj 
him  in  1862.    Loaned  by  Mr.  Long,  Yoncalla. 

197.  German  Silver  Spoon— One  of  a  set  of  six  bought  in  St.  Louis 
in .  1831  by  Jesse  Applegate,  when  he  began  housekeeping.  Brought 
across  the  plains  in  1843.  Donated  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Sallie  Apple- 
gate  Long,  Yoncalla. 

198.  Copper  Tea  Kettle— Made  in  Holland  in  a  very  early  day. 
Brought  to  Pennsylvania  in  1833  by  parents  of  John  Mock,  St.  Jolins. 
and  across  plains  to  Oregon  in  1862.  Donated  by  John  Mock,  Univer- 
sity Park. 

199.  Pioneer  Money  Purse — Brought  to  Oregon  in  1854  by  James 
Mann,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  Joseph  Mann.  First  money  in  it  was  |100  In 
gold,  to  get  which  he  had  to  discount  Albany  bank  notes  three  per  cent. 
Donated  by  Mr.  Mann,  Hillsboro. 

200.  Cow  Bell— Brought  across  the  plains  in  1852.  Loaned  by 
Lawrence  Stevens,  grandson  of  Caleb  Richey. 

201.  Gambling  Implements— Made  out  of  beaver  teeth  by  William 
Hartless,  a  Mary's  River  (Benton  county)  Indian,  who  for  many  years 
has  lived  on  Grand  Ronde  Reservation. 

202.  Gambling  Implements — Used  by  Warm  Spring  Indians.  Do- 
nated by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Luckey,  Portland. 
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203.  Bow  and  Arrow— Uaed  b5'  the  Pt-llte  Indians  in  a  war  against 
their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Wasco  and  Warm  Spring  Indians.  The 
how  bears  the  mark  of  a  bullet.  The  om'tier  was  killed  by  PinoDse.  the 
last  chief  of  the  Waseos,  and  given  by  him  to  Mr.  J.  C.  L^ickey.  Do- 
nated. 

204.  Talde  of  Drawers— Made  out  of  Oregon  maple  by  John  B,  Qar- 
rJEon  for  .Tudfif  W.  W.  Page  in  IS&T.  Oiven  by  him  to  W  D.  Carter, 
one  of  the  pioneer  printers  of  Portland,  Donated  by  Multnomah  Print- 
ing Company.  Portland. 

205.  Sand  Box— When  in  active  fervite  was  filled  with  black  sand 
which  served  as  an  Ink  blotter.  Used  In  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Oregon  in  September,  1857.  by  R.  V.  Shri  t,  a  member  of  that  body. 

206.  Wafer  or  SeaJ  Stamps— Used  before  days  of  envelopes.  Do- 
nated by  R.  V.  Short. 

207.  Portrait  and  EpauletB— Of  Colonel  J.  B.  Baekenetos.  of  the 
Rifle  Regiment,  whirh  i^ame  to  Oregon  In  1&49,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Jjoring,  who  afterwards  was  In  Confederate  Army,  and  later 
known  as  [joring  Bey  in  Turkish  Army.     I^oaned. 

208.  Baby  Slippers— Made  in  183S  by  Mrs.  Mary  Richardson  Walker 
for  her  boy.  Cyrus  H.  Walker.  He  was  born  December  7,  1838.  and  is 
Oregon *s  oldest  native  son  of  white  parents.  Ijoaned  by  Cyrus  H, 
Walker,  Albany. 

209.  Spanish  Spurs— Bought  by  Edward  Chambreaii  In  1847  at  Van- 
couver, from  Spanii^h  John,  an  Indian.  He  bought  them  In  San  Jose, 
Cal..  in  1832,     Loaned. 

210.  Bell- Probably  the  first  in  Astoria.  Brought  to  that  place  In 
1S54  fay  Captain  Paul  Carno.  of  the  .Tane  A.  Falkenberg,  from  San  FYeu* 
Cisco,  for  Job  W.  Roe?,  who  used  it  in  Ross'  hotel  for  many  yeara. 
Made  In  Ghent,  Belgium,  in  17SL  Latin  Inscrtption,  "All  Glory  to  God." 
Flemish  Inst-ription,  'Mvle  TJndeman  made  me.*'     Loaned. 

211.  Pipe— Made  from  a  laurel  root  dug  on  Bull  Run,  Va.,  battle- 
field by  Captain  Reuben  WUUams.  of  Twelfth  Indiana  Volunteers.  D> 
nated  by  IX  Crtilile,  a  pioneer  of  1851. 

212.  Eye  Glasses — Once  belonged  to  the  late  Senator  NeEmllh. 
Given  by  him  to  Mr,  Ashpaugh.  and  by  him  to  G.  C,  Morgan,  who 
loanwJ  them. 

213.  Stone  Inkstand— Made  at  Manhattan  Wells,  N,  Y^.  more  than 
100  years  ago.  Found  In  an  old  colonial  house  at  Saugertles;  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Hudson,  by  G.  H.  Petttnger,  Oswego.     Ijoaned. 

214.  Horn  Spoon— Made  of  buffalo  horn  by  Slouic  Indians. 
215 — Horn  Spoon — Made  of  cow*8  horn  by  Sioux  Indians, 

216,  War  Club  (Sioux)— 214,  215,  216,  l^oaned  by  Mrs.  Evans. 
Oswego. 

217.  Filipino  Rajor  Strops- Sent  from  Manila  by  Captain  John  S. 
Parke,  Twenty-flrsi  U.  S.  Infantry. 
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L     Piece  of  Steel  Rail— Made  by  the  Carnegie   works.    Pittsburg, 
md  Bamples  of  tJie  different  ores  need  In  its  composition.     I^re- 

jd  by  Mrs.  H.   Wehmug.   Hlllaboro,   a  pioneer  of   1S4S,    whtj  ob- 

sd  fipeclmen*  when  vJslting  the  works  in  1SS3, 

iS.     Filipino  Gun  Carriage. 

0.  Miscelianeoni  Filipino  U  ten  si  Is. 

1.  FUipino  Water  Jugs— Made  of  bamboo. 

2.  Staple  for  an  Ox  Yoke— Broyght  to  Oregon  Ui  1S49  by  Ttl 

rom  Monmouth,  111, 

.    Silver  Medal™  A  warded  to  W.  C*  Myer,  Ashland,   a   pioneer  of 
Dy  California  State  Agriculim       lodety  In  1869  for  blooded  horse*. 
js4.     Filipino  ImpleraentB. 

^25.  Skillet— Bought  by  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Hlrum  Carnahan,  in  1849. 
Iregon  City,  and  one  of  the  ftrst  houselceeping  utensn^  used  by  tJieiii. 
ated  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Carnahan,  Clatsop. 
S6.  Bayonet—From  a  Filipino  battlefield. 
227.  Four  Eighteen-Poimd  Shells.  fNos.  219.  220,  221,  224,  226.  227. 
sent  from  Manila  by  Captain  John  S.  Parke,  Twenty-fi.rst  U.  S,  fu- 
ry J 

2S.     Piece  of  Rock — From  the  gait  cairn  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  where 
y  distilled  salt  from  sea  water,  near  Seaside.  1&05-06. 
229.     Linen  Towel — Made  on  Long  Island  in  1770.  by  David  ttaynor. 
He  was  an  ancestor  of  Mrs,  George  H.  Hiraes,  Portlan<3,     Loaned. 

280,  Piece  of  a  Sill  of  the  first  Protestant  Church  on  Paclflc  CoasL 
The  timbers  were  hewn  for  Dr.  McLaughlin  for  use  In  a  uiill.  Th^ 
building  of  that  being  delayed,  he  loaned  them  to  the  M.  E.  Church, 
which  was  built  in  1844.    Donated  by  Keeler  H.  Gabbert,  Oregon  City. 

231.  Piece  of  an  Apple  Tree — Grown  from  seed  planted  by  Rev. 
Alvan  F.  Waller,  at  Oregon  City,  in  1840.  Donated  by  Keeler  H.  Gab- 
bert,  Oregon  City. 

232.  Wagon— Brought  to  Oregon  in  1852  by  James  Abraham  from 
Johnson  county,  Indiana.  Built  in  1851.  Donated  by  Mrs.  James 
Abraham,  Portland. 

233.  Indian  Baby  Board— Used  to  flatten  the  baby's  head,  thereby 
making  them  handsome,  according  to  the  Indian  ideal.  Made  by  Sko- 
komish  Indians,  Mason  county,  Washington. 

234.  Bow  and  Arrrows — Made  by  Puget  Sound  Indians,  Skokomish 
Tribe. 

235.  Leathern  Wallet— Bought  by  Elijah  Davidson  in  Illinote  in 
1832.  Brought  across  the  plains  to  Polk  county  in  1860.  Donated  by 
Ira  F.  M.  Butler.  Monmouth. 

236.  Leathern  Wallet — Made  by  a  harness-maker  in  Illinois  in  1840 
for  Ira  F.  M.  Butler,  and  brought  by  him  to  Oregon  in  1853.     Donated. 

237.  Planter's  Hoe— Found  on  Bybee  place,  on  Sauvie*s  Island,  by 
John  Howell.    Donated. 
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aaS.  Atiger— Found  under  a  log  near  JewelL  Supposed  to  have 
been  left  there  by  some  of  the  early  timber  claimants.  Donated  by  R. 
M.  Wooden,  Jewel!. 

240.  Icdlan  Basket— FYazer  River  Indians. 

241.  Indian  Baby  Basket— Frazar  Rivei   Indians. 

242.  Indian  Basket— Warm  Springs  Indiana. 

243.  Indian  Basket— Cowlitz  Indians. 

244.  Indian  Tomloni  or  Drum — Donated  by  L.  B.  Cox. 

245.  Sword— Found  on  the  bnttlefleld  of  ChanceUorBville,  Va,,  at 
the  place  where  "Stonewall"  Jackson  was  killed.  Preaumed  to  have 
belonged  lo  a  member  of  b!a  staff-     Loaned  by  L.  B.  Cox. 

246.  Knife — Made  out  of  tbe  point  of  a  pike  taken  into  Vlrgluta  in 
185&  by  John  Brown.    Loaned  by  L.  B,  Cox. 

247.  Spanish  Spurs— Given  to  WllUam  Glen  Rae,  in  IS41,  by  a  Span- 
iard of  high  rank  In  California.  Loaned  by  bis  daughter,  Mrs,  Maria  J^ 
IMyrtck. 

248.  Sword,  Sash  and  Belt— Worn  by  Cyrus  H.  Walker.  Albany,  aa 
First  Lieutenant  Co.  B,  First  Oregon  Infantry,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Civil  War.    Loaned. 

249.  Gloves— Ornamented  with  beads.  Made  by  a  Warm  Springs 
Indian  kloochman,  and  presented  to  Cyma  H.  Walker,  Albany.     Loaned. 

26€.  Colt's  Navy  Revolver— Used  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the 
noted  California  bandit,  Joaquin  MuriatE. 

2&L  Grape  Shot  and  BunetE--Pi(!ked  up  on  the  battlefield  of  Peters- 
burg, 

252.  Piece  of  Brick— From  Libby  Prison,  Nob.  260,  2St.  262  toaoed 
by  J.  E.  Randall 

253.  Piece  of  CltJth— Woven  by  one  of  the  surrivors  of  the  Wbltinan 
massacre.  Donated  by  MIbb  Anile  L.  Pattersoti,  Hillsboro.  grand- 
daughter of  Rev.  J,  S-  Grtfiln,  who  came  to  Oregon  In  1839. 

254.  Piece  of  Table  Linen—Made  in  Germany  about  1740.  Brought 
10  Oregon  in  1852  by  Mrs.  Catherine  E.  Linnemann,  Gresham.  It  was 
made  by  her  great  aunt.    Donated. 

256.  Piece  of  Unen  Bed  Ticking— Made  in  Germany  about  1S30. 
Brought  to  Oregon  In  1852  by  Mrs,  Catherine  E.  Linnemann.     Donated. 

256.  Piece  of  Home^Made  Coverlet— Brought  from  IlUnolE  to  Ore- 
gon  in  1845,  by  Joalab  and  Margaret  Oiborn.  Was  used  as  a  wrap 
when  the  family  sought  refuge  in  tbe  brush  at  the  lime  of  the  Whitman 
massacre.  Donated  by  Mrs,  Nancy  A.  Ofiborn  Jacobs,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

267.  Piece  of  Coverlet — ^Brought  from  Scotland  to  America  before 
the  Revolutionary  War  by  David  Blytb,  who  served  under  Washington 
In  the  Continental  armies.  His  ancestors  in  Scotland  were  weavers, 
I>Qnat€d  by  Samuel  F.  Blythe,  Hood  Elver,  a  grandson  of  David  Blyth, 

25*.     Sand  Box— t'sed  by  W.  W,  Buck  at  tbe  Besslon  of  the  leglsla- 
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tare  which  tonvened  at  Oregon  City,  Decemtjer  2,  1861.  He  w^m  elected 
provident  of  the  council  at  that  tJme.  Given  to  George  H.  Hlmefl  by 
Mre.  W.  W-  Buck  In  1889,  and  douated  by  Mm. 

25 J».  Medal— Made  out  of  metal  taken  from  wreck  of  steamer  Beaver, 
the  first  Bteiim  vessel  to  naTtgate  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Presets  ted  by  C. 
H.  Woodard. 

260,  Needle  Ctmhion  and  Knitting  QuUI— Ueeti  by  Mrs.  Elijah 
Davldeon,  a  pioneer  of  1860.     Donated  by  Ira  F,  M.  Butler,  Monmouth. 

261,  Pocket  Book" Bought  by  James  Brown,  Sl  Ijcmie,  Mo.,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1844-  Brought  to  Oregon  in  1846.  Donated  by  J.  M.  Brown. 
Sllvertoti, 

263.  Lamp — Designed  and  used  by  Samuel  K.  Barlow,  a  pioneer  of 
1845.  He  wae  prime  mover  in  cutting  the  Barlow  road  through  the 
Cascade  Mountains.     Donated  by  Mlaa  M.  S.  Bartow. 

263.  Cane — Made  out  of  wood  from  the  steamer  Beaver,  Doitatfid 
by  N.  B.  Alley<  Eugene. 

£64.     Cane — Made  out  of  wood  from  the  steamer  Beaver. 

26B.  Bedstead — Brought  to  Oregon  by  Campbell  &  Frost  an  the 
lAtiaanne,  leaving  Now  York  October  9.  1839,  and  arriving  In  Ore^om 
Via  Cape  Horn,  on  May  21,  184<1. 

266.  Trtink— Owned  by  Rev.  Jason  l^ee,  and  used  by  him  in  Oresoi4. 
Found  In  Vermont  and  presented  to  the  society  by  F.  D.  Butterfield, 
Derby  Une.  Vt. 

267.  Hudaon's  Bay  Trunk— l^oaned  by  Martin  Z.  Donnell,  The 
Dallee. 

268.  Drawing  Knife — Made  in  Missouri  and  brought  to  Oregon  In 
1850  by  R.  M.  Wade.  Portland.    Donated. 

269.  Teeth— From  the  cylinder  of  a  thresher  and  separator,  brought 
to  Oregon  by  Thomas  Otchin,  Hillsboro,  in  1860.  Believed  to  have 
been  the  first  machine  of  the  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

270.  Cap,  Belt,  Cartridge,  Cap  Box,  and  Bayonet—Carried  by  E.  E. 
Covey  through  the  Civil  War.     Loaned. 

271.  Salt  Cellar— Brought  to  Oregon  in  1849  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Lane. 
wife  of  General  Joseph  Lane,  the  "Marion  of  the  Mexican  War,"  and 
the  first  Governor  of  Oregon  Territory.    Presented  by  Mrs.  S.  R.  L<ane. 

272.  Indian  Bread— Made  of  kouse  by  Umatilla  Indians.  Donated 
by  L.  B.  Cox.  Portland. 

273.  Indian  Bread— Made  by  Wishram  Indians,  near  The  Dalles. 
Donated  by  Martin  Z.  Donnell.  The  Dalles. 

274.  Parfleche — Made  by  Indians  out  of  buffalo  or  cow  hide,  and  used 
as  a  packing-case.    Donated  by  Martin  Z.  Donnell,  The  Dalles. 

275.  Halibut  Hook— Used  by  Alaskan  Indians  in  Sitka  Sound. 
Presented  to  Charles  Hutchins,  a  pioneer  of  1852,  by  Governor  John  G. 
Brady,  of  Alaska.     Donated. 
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27(>>  Round— From  baDlster  of  territorial  eapftol  at  Corvallis.  J i Hil- 
ary 13,  1855.  to  December  15,  1S55.     Donated  by  Mtss  Grace  Simpson, 

:^77  Pair  of  Shears— Bought  In  IlllnolB  in  1838  by  Mre,  Susan  Egg- 
mont,  and  brought  to  Oregon  In  1S48.  Loaned  by  Mtb.  Eggmont*s 
daughter.  Mrs.  C.  Kelly* 

21$.  Pair  of  Shears^ Bought  by  Mrs.  Emiline  Holcomb  Hlmes  In 
Pennsylvania  In  1835.  She  was  married  to  Tyrus  Himes  early  tn 
1&43,  removed  to  IlHnole  In  1S46  and  lo  Oregon  in  1853.  Thi^e  ahaars 
cut  all  the  garments  for  eight  children  for  a  number  of  years. 

279.  Piece  of  Oiverlel— Made  In  New  Hampshire  In  183Q  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  Kimball  Brought  across  the  plains  in  1847,  lieed  ae  a  wrap 
for  her  children  at  the  time  of  the  Whitman  massacre.  November  29-30, 
lfi47.  when  Mr.  Kimball  was  killed.  Donated  by  her  daughter.  Mra. 
Suea  M.  Wirt.  Sklpanon,  who  was  16  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
masescre. 

280.  limb — From  a  tree  planted  by  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  Donated 
by  Mrs.  Nellie  Gilliam  Da^p-.  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

281.  Sampler— Made  in  1818,  by  Sallle  Whttaker,  aged  11  years. 
Uianed  by  Mrs.  Amanda  Dwier,  Mount  Tabor. 

282.  Sampler— Made  In  1831  by  Sarah  E.  Havens.  Ijoaned  by 
Mrs.  Mary  E,  Johnson,  Portland. 

283.  Vaae— Curiously  carved.    Made  out  of  bone  by  Alaakan  Indiana. 

284.  Pitcher— Said  to  have  been  brought  to  America  on  the  May- 
flower In  1620,     Donated  by  James  McDonough,  Jackson vl tie. 

285.  Hand-Painted  Fan— Bought  in  Portlafld.  1867, 

286.  Tuscan  Bonnet— Of  the  style  in  use  about  1851.  iNoi.  286, 
286.  donated  by  I.  F,  M.  Butler.  Monmouth.) 

287.  Umbrella- With  w^halebone  ribs;  over  100  ye^rt  old.  Owned 
originally  by  the  grandfather  of  Charles  W.  Know!^,  In  Northflield, 
N.  H.     Donated. 

2S8.  Badge  of  Harrison  Campaign,  1840— Brought  to  Oregon  by  N 
Myer,  in  1852.     Donated  by  W.  C.  Myer,  Ashland. 

289.  Canoe  Paddle — Made  by  Skaki>mish  Indians,  Maaon  t-ounty, 
Washington. 

ARCHABXJUXIICAL  RELICS. 

46.  Ptet rifled  Sponge — Found  near  Albany. 

47,  Pestle — Found  near  Albany. 

48,  Pestle,  broken — Found  near  Albany. 

49.  Stone  Hammer—  Found  near  Albany. 

50,  Stone  Hammer — Found  near  Albany. 

51.  Stone  Hammer^ — Found  near  Albany. 

62.  Stone  Hammer — Found  near  Albany. 

63.  Stone  Hammer — Found  nejir  Albany, 
54.     Stone  Hammer — Found  near  .\ll)any. 
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65.  Stone  H&jDmer— Found  near  Albani'. 

66.  Sterne  War  Clnlv-  Found  neai-  Albany. 

67.  Pertle— Found  a«Rr  Albeny. 
66.  Peetle— Found  near  AllMny. 
66.  PeeUe— Found  near  Albany. 

60.  Pestie— Found  near  White  Salmon,  Waeli. 

61.  Pestle— Found  in  bed  of  grayel  opposite  Albany. 

68.  Pestle— Found  dear  Albany. 

68.  Pestle,  brok^— Found  near  Albany. 

64.  Mortar— Found  near  Albany: 

66.  Mortar— Found  near  Albany. 

66.  Mortar— Found  near  Albany. 

67.  Mortar— F6und  near  Albany. 

68.  Petrified  Rock— Containing  imprint  of  a  deer's  track. 

68.  Bfortar— Found  near  Mehama,  88  feet  below  ground  in  digging 
a  well. 

70.  Scraper— Found  near  Albany.  (AccessionB  46  to  70  loaned  by 
W.  H.  Garrett.  Portland.) 

71.  Sinker— Found  at  Saavie's  Island. 

78.  Incense  Bowl— Found  in  Willamette  Riyer,  near  toot  of  Madiaon 

street,  by  John  La  Ghapelle.  Loaned  by  Penumbra  Kelly,  February  6» 
1800. 

78.  Broken  Pipe— Made  by  the  Indians.  Found  near  Reedville,  by 
N.  P.  Oakerman. 

74.  Skinning  Implement  of  Stone-Quartzite— Found  on  Ck>lumbia 
Slough.    Loaned. 

75.  Gambling  Ball— From  Hood  River. 

76.  Sinker — Found  at  Linnton. 

77.  Stone  Hammer — Found  at  mouth  of  Columbia. 

78.  Stone  Hammer— Found  on  Sauvie's  Island. 

79.  Stone  Hammer— Found  at  Linnton. 

80.  Stone  Hammer — Found  at  Linnton. 

81.  Stone  Hammer — Found  at  Linnton. 

82.  Stone  Hammer — Found  at  Sauvie's  Island. 

83.  Incense  Bowl.  (Nos.  76  to  83  donated  by  J.  J.  Hawkins,  Febru- 
ary 6.  1900.) 

84.  Tanning  Implement. 

85.  Petrified  stone,  showing  moccasin  track. 

86.  Stone  Hammer. 

87.  Stone  Hammer. 

88.  Tanning  Implement.     (Nos.  84  to  88  loaned  by  F.  H.  Say  lor.) 

89.  Tanning  Implement — Found  near  Albany.  Loaned  by  W.  H, 
Garrett. 

90.  Sinker— Found  near  Oregon  City. 

91.  Sinker— Found  at  Linnton  by  J.  J.  Hawkins. 
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Sinker— Found  near  Albany  by  W.  H.  Garrett 

PesUe—Oregon  Alpine  Cliib. 

Pestle— Oregon  Alpine  Club, 

Pestle— Or^OD  Alpine  Cliib. 

Stone  Axe — Oregon  Alpine  Chib. 

Pestle— Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Pe&tle— Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Wedge— Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Pestle — Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Stone  Hammer— Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Paint  Cup— Oregon  Alpine  Club, 
Sinker— Fonnd  by  W.  H.  Garrett* 

Sinker— Found  by  W.  H,  Garrett. 

Sinker- Pound  by  W.  H.  Garrett, 

Sinker— Ftound  by  W.  H.  Garrett. 

Sinker— Pound  by  W.  H.  Garrett 
Sinker — Found  at  Llnnton  by  J.  J.  Hawkms. 

Stone  Hammer— Oregon  Alpine  Ciulx 

Stone  Hammer— Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Stone  Hammer— Oregon  Alpine  Club* 

Stone  Hammer — Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Stone  Hammer— Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Stone  Hammer— Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Stone  Hammer — Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Stone  Hammer — Oregon  Aiplne  Club, 

Stone  Hammer — Oregon  Alpine  Club, 

Stone  Hammer^C^regon  Alpine  Cluh. 

Paint  Cup — Oregon  Alpine  CUib. 

Peatle — Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Pestle — Oregon  Alpine  Club, 

Sinker — Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Sinker— Oregon  Alpine  Club, 

Scraper — Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Scraper — Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Skull  Uudlan)— Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Skull  (Indian)— Or^on  Alpine  Club. 

Skull  (Indian)— Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Femur  (Indian)— Oregon  Alpine  Club, 

Femur  (Indian)— Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Peiiiur  (Indian) — Oregon  Alpine  Club, 

Femur  (Indian) — Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Femur  (Indian) — Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Lower  Jaw  (Indian) — Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

Stone  Hammer— W,  H.  Garrett, 
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136.  FossiJ  Clanja— W.  H.  Garrett. 

137,  Fossil  Leaf— W.  H.  Garrett 
13S,  Broken  Celt— W.  H.  Garrett. 
139.  Celt— Oregon  Alpice  Club. 
UO.  Celt— Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

'41.  Gambling  ball — Oregon  Alp  ire  Club. 

4L42.  Pestle— Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

141  Pestle— Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

144.  Peatle-^OregoD  Alpine  Club. 
IS.  Pestle-H3regoii  Alpine  Club. 

t6-  Mortar^ Found  at  Saiivle's  Island. 

i47.  Pestle — Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

145.  Peelle— Oregon  Alpine  Club. 

149.  Stone  Hammer— Pumped  up  froni  the  bottom  of  the  Columbia 
River  in  25  feet  of  water  at  the  inautb  and  a  little  below  CowlUz  River, 
by  U.  S.  dredger  '*W.  S.  Ladd/'     Donated  by  Captain  G,  A.  F^ease. 

150.  Stone  Hammer — From  Casciide  Locks. 
161.  Sinker — Found  at  Sauvie's  Island, 
1S2.  Slnker^Found  at  Sauvle's  Islands 
VS$.  Sinker — Found  at  Sauvie's  Island. 

154.  Stnker— FouJjd  at  St.  Johns. 

155.  Pestle— Found  near  Milwaukie. 

156.  Pestle— With  animal  head.  Found  on  Moaler  Creek,  n€ar  Oo* 
lumbia  River. 

1&7,  Mortar— FcJund  on  Sauvle's  Island,  Donated  by  John  Howell. 
Arthur, 

158.  Pestle— Found  near  Arlington. 

159.  Pestle — Found  near  Arlington. 

160.  Pestle— Found  near  Oregon  City. 

161.  Pestle — Found  near  Molalla. 

162.  Pestle — Found  near  Molalla. 

163.  Pestle— Found  at  Hood  River. 

164.  Pestle— Found  at  Hood  River. 

165.  Pestle— Found  at  The  Dalles. 

166.  Pestle— Found  at  The  Dalles. 

167.  Sinker — Very  peculiar  shape.    Found  near  Arlington. 

168.  Stone  Tomahawk — Found  near  Arlington. 

169.  Highly  Polished  Stone— With  grooves  at  right  angles. 

170.  Part  of  Grooved  Stone  for  Polishing  Arrows— Found  near  Ar- 
lington. 

171.  Scraper — Grooved  on  two  edges.     Found  near  Arlington. 

172.  Scraper — Grooved  on  two  sides.     Found  near  Arlington. 

173.  Scraper — Grooved  on  two  sides.     Found  near  Arlington. 

174.  Amulet — Light,  porous  stone  with  markings.  Found  near  Ar- 
lington. 


r 

^^^^r      7S            ^^^H 

f             ^'*^'                                                                                       ^_ 

Bone— Used    by    lodtans    in    making    arrow beadis.     Found    at                          ^H 

Arlmeton.                                                                                                                                                 ^B 

176.                                                                                                                                                       ^^ 

Almanac  Stone— Found  near  Arlington.     <Nos.  167  to  176  do-                           ^^1 

DBted  t^y  Ross  Beardsiey,  Arlin^on.)                                                                                       ^^| 

177. 

Target  Stone— Found  at  Vernonia,     Donated  by  Mr.  Allen.                                ^^1 

178.                                                                                                                                              ^^ 

Gambling  Stone— Found  near  Drain.     Presented   by   H.   Put-                         ^H 

nam.  Drain.                                                                                                                             ^^| 

179. 

Wooden    Mortar— Made    by    Umatilla    Indians.     Presented    by                          ^H 

Mrs.  Jennie  N.  Ankeny,  Walla  Walla.                                                                                 ^| 

im. 

Mortar— From  Lake  County,  near  Lakeview.                                                        ^H 

181. 

Pestle— From  Lake  County.                                                                                          ^H 

Ig2. 

Mortar— From  I^ke  County.                                                                                        ^H 

183. 

Pestle— From  Lake  County.                                                                                             ^H 

184. 

Mortar— From  Lake  County.                                                                                   ^H 

185. 

Pestle— From  Lake  County.                                                                                  ^H 

ise.                                                                                                   ^^ 

Fe«t!e— From  Lake  County,     (Nos.  180  to  IBS  donated  by  ex-                          ^H 

Governor  John  Whiteaker,)                                                                                                   ^^ 

1S7. 

Sinker— With  groove  at  one  end.     Found  at  The  Dalleg.                                     ^H 

188. 

Paint  Cup— Found  near  The  Dailei.                                                                         ^H 

1*. 

Celt— Found  near  Arlington,                                                                                     ^^M 

ISO. 

Palm  Cup— Found  near  Hood  River,                                                                         ^^M 

191. 

Moccasin  Stone— Donated  by  M.  Z.  Donnell,  The  Da  Ilea.                                        ^^M 

192. 

Large  Paint  Cup— Found  at  Sauvie's  Island.                                                             ^H 

193. 

Hammer  Stone— Found  at  Sativte'g  Island.                                                            ^H 

194, 

Sinker— Found  at  Sanvle's  Island.                                                                           ^H 

195, 

Sinker— Found  at  Sauvle^s  Island.                                                                             ^^M 

i9e. 

Mortar— Found  at  Sauvie'a  Island.     Donated  by  John  Howell.                           ^H 

Arthur 

^H 

19L 

Mortal— Found  at  The  Dalles.                                                                                     ^H 

198, 

Mortar — Found  on  MolalJa  Prairte.                                                                               ^^M 

199. 

Broken  Sinker — Found  on  Sauyle'a  Island.                                                              ^^M 

200. 

Scraper— Found  at  Linn  ton.                                                                                       ^H 

301. 

Scraper— Found  near  ArJington.                                                                                    1 

20^. 

Ceremonial  Stone— Found  near  Arlington.                                                               ^J 

20S, 

Stone  Hammer— Found  on  Bauvfe's  Island,                                                          ^^M 

204, 

Obaidian  Spear  Point— From  Harney  l^ke.    Dtmated  by  W.  P.                          ^H 

Helm, 

The  Dallet,                                                                                                                  ^M 

205. 

Obsidian  Hatchet— Broken.     From  Harney  Lake.     Donated  bj                          ^H 

W.  F, 

Helm.                                                                                                                             ^1 

206. 

Hammer  Stone— Found  at  St.  Johns.          ^                                                                   1 

:;o7. 

Stone  Hammer— Found  on    Meacham  Crtik,  summit  of   Blue                                 1 

MountaiuB,                                                                                                                                          | 

208, 

Rubbing  Slone— Found  on  Sauvle's  island.                                                             ^J 

209. 

Wooden    Mortar— From    Manila,     Sent    by    Captain    John    S.                           ^H 

Parke. 

Twenty- drst  l\  B,  Infantry,                                                                                          ^H 
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Petrified  C lama— From  Yaqulna  Bay  (2). 

Petrified  Sea  Mad— In  form  of  a  large  muasel  ahelL 

Globvile  of  Petrifted  Sea  Mud—WUh  foBsil  mussel   ehell   In  iu 

PouDd  [n  a  hill  In  Astoria.    Donaled  by  E.  G.  Kolden,  ABtoHa. 

A  group  of  scrapers  from  Sfluvle*s  la  land. 

Photographe  Noe.  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  archaeologieal  ooUectioD  of  B. 


i*v€tiB,  Oregon  City, 

L     Photograph E  of  archaeologkal  'collection   of  J.    G.    Crawford, 

f.  No.  1  and  No*  2, 

.     Pbotograplifi  of  Indian  graves  near  Celilo,  No.  1,  No*  2. 

.    Indian  Impiement — Foncd  by  W.  E.  Thorne,  near  Hlllsboro* 
T,     Pee  tie — Of  peculiar  sbape.     Found  on  Columbia  Slouch   bf  S. 
Ills.     Loaned. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  PIONEERS. 

(Claeslfled  according  to  year  of  arrival  of  the  subject  in  Oregon. > 


1814. 

Ira,  Ella  M.  Bamston,  oative 
daughter. 

1S18, 
Lcmis  LaBonfe,  nadve  acm. 

1324. 
Dr.  Joh^n  McLQUgblin. 
Donald  McKay. 
Dr.  Winiam  McKay. 
Donald  Manson. 

1828. 
Mrs.  Rose  O.  Matthieu. 

1829. 
Stephen  S.  Meek. 

1830. 
Edward  Crate. 

1832. 
Napoleon  McGillivray. 

1834. 
James  Taylor. 

1835. 
Rev.  Samuel  Parker. 

1836. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding. 

1838, 
Rev.  Elkanah  Walker. 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  Walker. 
Cyrus  Hamlin  Walker   (oldest  na 
live  son   of  American   parents) 
Mrs.  Dorothea  Dix  Gray. 


urn. 

Dr.  William  Geiger. 
George  W.  Ebbert* 
Henry  H.  Spalding  (nattve  fionK 
Thomas  L.  Otchln. 
Rev.  John  S,  Griffin. 
1S40. 
Joseph  Johnson. 
Governor  George  Ahernetli^, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Parrish. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Parrish. 
S.  B.  Parrish. 

1842. 
F.  X.  Matthieu. 
A.  L.  Love  joy. 
John  Gill  Campbell. 
S.  W.  Moss. 
Group  of  A.  L.  Lovejoy,    Medorein 

Crawford,    S.    W.    Moss,    F.    X. 

Matthieu,  J.  R.  Robb. 
1843. 
John  Hobson. 
Captain  Richard  Hobson. 
Mrs.  H.   E.   Haun. 
William  Mauzey. 
W.  H.  Allen. 
D.  T.  Lenox  and  wife. 
Martin  Payne. 
Almoran  Hill. 
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Mrs.  Almoran  Hill. 
General  M.  M.  McCarver. 
William  Martin. 
Samuel  M.  Gilmore 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Gilmore. 
Solomon   Emerlck. 
Mrs.  Lucetta  Zachary  Bmerlck. 
A.  J.  Baker. 
M.  P.  Mack. 

Hon.  James  W.  Nesmith. 
Dr.  N.  K.  Sitton. 
John  G.  Baker. 
Mrs.  John  G.  Baker. 
1844. 
Mrs.  John  Minto. 
John  Minto. 
Willard  H.  Rees. 
James  Johnson. 
Mrs.  D.  Johnson. 
R.  W.  Morrison. 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Sax. 
Thomas  C.  Shaw. 
J.  C.  Nelson. 
T.  M.  Ramsdell. 


Dr.  Ralph  Wilcox. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Wilcox. 

General  Joel  Palmer. 

Sol.  Richards. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Henderson. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Thing. 

S.  J.  Bozorth. 

C.  C.  Bozorth. 

C.  O.  Hosford. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Bacon. 

William  J.  Herren. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Cooley. 

Eli  C.  Ckx>ley. 

WUliam  Barlow. 

Mrs.  William  Barlow. 

Mrs.   Elizabeth  S.   Helm    (survivor 

Whitman  massacre). 
Colonel  W.  O.  T'Vault. 
Blrs.  W.  G.  T'Vault. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  T'Vault  Kenney. 
J.  S.  Risley. 
Anderson  Ck)x. 
William  Savage. 

1846. 


Rev.    J.    Elkanah    Walker    (native j.  Quinn  Thornton. 

son). 
Mrs.  Nancy  Welch. 
C.  D.  Bmbree. 
Mrs.  Mary  Cline. 
H.  Caples. 
Joseph  Watt 
William  M.  Case. 
Thomas  B.  Morrison. 
J.  M.  Bacon. 

1845. 
W.  G.  Buffum. 
Mrs.  C.  Buffum. 
John   Phillips. 
John   Foster. 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Herren. 
John  Cogswell. 
Daniel  Stewart. 
Mrs.  James  Winston. 
Jame«  Fields. 
Mrs.  James  Fields. 


Carlos  W.  Shane. 

James  Winston. 

Governor  George  L.  Curry. 

Captain  E.  Chambreau. 

T.  H.  Hunsaker. 

Ex-Gov.  Geo.  L.  Curry  and  wife. 

Charles  F.  Putnam. 

H.  C.  BuclAngham. 

Andrew  Layson. 

Ben.  Stark. 

1847. 
D.  R.  Hodges  and  wife. 
Chris  Taylor. 
John  W.  Grimm. 
Mrs.  Catherine  Patton. 
Rush  Mendenhall. 
Rev.  James  H.  Wilbur. 
Luke  Taylor. 
J.  Henry  Brown. 
George  Merrill. 


I.  N,   Sllbert. 

Mrs.  1.  N.  Gilbert, 
Mrs.  Mar>  H.  Todd. 

Mr«.  L.  M,  Foster. 

'Mtb.  Prisfilla  P.  Watson. 

William  T.  ScholL 

Governor  George  U  Woods. 

George  W.  Carey. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Tooley. 

BItb.  Goluinbla  I^aiicajBter. 

Mrs.  H.  Eltman. 

S.  Strong. 

W.  T.   Legg. 

J.  S.   Boser. 

B.  C.  Gailda. 

Hon.  S,  R.  TburBtoD. 

George  W.  Waning. 

Stephen  Coffin. 

Henrj^  Warren. 

Mr«.  S.  W.  Brooks. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Hunsaker. 

Mrs.  A.  J,  HutiBakei\ 

A.  M.  Rainwater. 

James  Green. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Cone  (preaeni 

Whitman  massacre). 
R.  S.  Allen. 
Mrs.  Emillne  Grimm. 
Mrs.  Eugene  I^  Forest. 
John  Bird. 

Mrs.  Martha  A.  Noltner. 
Robert  Valentine  Short. 
Mrs.  Mary  (Geer)  Short. 
T.  R.  Hibbard. 
John  E.  Ross. 
Alvin  C.  Bro'wn. 

1848. 
Judge  O.  C.  Pratt. 
W.   L.  Adams. 
Mrs.  H.  Wehrung. 
Mrs.  C.  Bartlett. 
A.  M.  Roberts. 
William  RobeitF. 
Frank  Harty. 
J.  C.  Trullinger. 
Mrs.  Louisa  Walker. 
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1S49. 
Peter  W.  Crawlord, 

Davie^a  Giijson. 

Alfred  HovandeD. 

Etieha  Treat  Gunn. 

General  Joseph  Lrfine. 

W.  P.  W^atson. 

Rev.  John  F.  Damon. 

J.  H.  Tlmmene. 

Ma j. Theodore  J.  Eckersoo.   i\  s.  A,! 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Eckerson.  ' 

S.  C.  Strong. 

Hon.  Matthew  P    Deady, 

Mrs.   Virginia  Shelby, 

Rev.  Horace  Lyman. 

General  E.  Hamilton, 

WilHam  G.  Porter. 

Lafayette  Lane. 

E.  S.  Kearney. 

iS50. 
R.  P.  Wilmot, 

B.  F.  Dowell. 
John  A.  Simms. 
Solomon  Beary. 
John  Bruce, 

C.  C.  Redman 

Thomas  J.  Dryer. 

T.  B.  Trevett. 

Joseph  Sawyer. 

Captain  Ephraim  W.   Baughman 

J.  S.  Bartlett. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Burk. 

S.  Gatton. 

James  B.  Wyatt. 

Samuel  Franklin. 

H.  L.  Hoyt. 

George  W.  Snell. 

Samuel  A.  Clarke. 

W.  S.  Miller. 

W.  L.  White. 

Asahel  Bush. 

E.  B.  Davidson. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Davidson. 

I.  G.  Davidson. 

Governor  Addison  C.  GIbbs. 

Dr.  Oliver  W.  Nixon. 
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1851. 
J.  A.  Cone,  Sr. 

E.  Ldvingstone 
Samuel  Oakley. 

F.  M.  Arnold. 
J.  C.  Carson. 

G.  W.  Olds. 
Thornton  F.  McBlroy. 
James  P.  Tuffs  and  wife. 
E.  L.  Corner. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Pope. 
Charles  Pope. 
E.  N.  Cooke. 
G.  W.  Maxwell. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Martin. 
Mrs.  M.  Miller. 
H.  W.  Corbett. 
Hugh  D.  O'Bryant. 
William  S.  Ladd. 

1852. 
David  Monnastes. 
Prof.  Thomas  Condon. 
Isaac  R.  Moores. 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Nelson. 
John  Hughes. 
Thomas  G.  Reames. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Rainwater. 
J.  A.  Hanna. 
Patrick  Ryan. 
William  Nesbit. 
R.  S.  Dunlap. 
Silas  J.  Day. 
John  W.  Brledwell. 
John  P.  Walker. 
D.  M.  C.  Gault. 
A.  D.  Ballard. 
L.  M.  Parrish. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Parrish. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Watts. 
Dr.  William  Weatherford. 
Mrs.  Mahala  Weatherford. 
Mrs.  B.  P.  Cardwell. 
Byron  P.  Cardwell. 
Delazon  Smith. 
Gustaf  Wilson. 


Peter  BHtt. 

Henry  Wehrung. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Bozorth. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Bozorth. 

J.  S.  Tooley. 

J.  A.  Burk. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Gerard. 

Mrs.  M.  Lockwood. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Matthews. 

J.  L.  Matthews. 

Mrs.  E.  Bollen. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Bozorth. 

Mrs.  H.  Huntington. 

G.  Brattoh. 

W.  Bratton. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Bratton. 

D.  W.  Gardner. 

W.  Martin. 

S.  A.  John. 

J.  Springer. 

O.  T.  Wait. 

B.  F.  Tanner. 
T.  J.  Kinder. 
T.  Seely. 

C.  U  Klady. 
P.  Laws. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Reed. 

Mrs.  H.  Kulper. 

U  Powell. 

J.  Powell. 

Mrs.  L.  Powell. 

H.  Houghton. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Houghton. 

Mrs.  A.  Grieve. 

A.  J.  Jjaws. 

L.  J.  Fanning. 

A.  W.  Gray. 

J.  H.  Blacketer. 

J.  G.  Martin. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Reid. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Banzer. 

A.  D.  Helman. 

P.  W.  Gillette. 

M.  Z.  Goodell. 

W.  G.  Ballard. 
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l^^vy  Tan  tie  Damtin. 

Si   w.  Nelson. 

Martin  Jamee. 

r.  D.  K^lty. 

H.  D.  Cock. 

William  Cock. 

^T.  Sam  net  L.  Nplscm, 
rs.  U  S.  Taylor. 
a  BonnelK 
.ornaf  Weston. 
TB.  Belle  W.  CtKJk. 

-#orge  T.  Berry. 
Josepb  Beezley, 
Mr^  Ellen  White  By  id. 
Will  Jam  H.  HarriE. 
Mre.  A.  D,  Helman. 
HoiloG  Parker. 
John  B.  Garrison. 
W.  J.  Humphrey. 
Mrs.  Mary  E,  Lattie  MorriBon. 
Mrs.  Isaac  R.  Moores. 
Theodorlc  Cameron. 
Robert   Cam^Bron. 
John  Hal  Bey  Jones. 
Stephen  D.  Rinehhrt. 
W.  H.  Rowland. 
Peter  Taylor. 

C.  G.  Saylor. 
Sarah  A.  Brown. 

1853. 
Mrs.   Mary  Margaret   (Davis)   Har 

ris. 
Rev.  Harvey  K.  Hines. 
Joslah  Failing. 
Ezra  Poppleton. 
W.  H.  Pope. 

Hon.  George  H.  Williams. 
L.   F.   Mosher. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Dearborn  Kearney. 
James  Biles. 
Mrs.  James  Biles. 
Mrs.  Charles  Byles. 

D.  U  Riggs. 
Ira  F.  M.  Butler. 
Mrs.  Beulah  Drinkwater  Rigg^. 


D.  P.  Thompson. 

B.  R.  Barton. 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Barton, 

Samuel  R.  Taylor. 

Mrs,  ThomaB  Fraaar. 

R.  M.  Gerney. 

Tyrua  Himes. 

Mrs.  Emiline  Holcomb  HEmc 

George  H.  Himes. 

Mrs.  Helen  Z.  Rnddell. 

Judson  W.  Htmes. 

Mrfi.  r^^tina  J.  Carney, 

Hiram  Smith. 

CasB  Riggs. 

Dr.  E.  Poppleton. 

Joeeph  G.  Gray. 

P.  S.   Knight. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Biggers. 

P.   N,  Goerig. 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Goerig, 

H.  Heitman. 

Mrs,  H.  J.  TlmmonE. 

J.  T.  Gerow. 

Mrs,  M.  Brazae. 

W.  St^rong. 

H.  C-  BoKorth.^ 

M.  D.  Webb. 

H.  Kulper. 

Mrs.  L.  Ward. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Kenyon. 

G.  Barr. 

A.  J.  Culberson. 

T.  Horn. 

J.  H.  Robinson. 

Mrs.  F.  Titus. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Spencer. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Post  Johnfion. 

R.  C.  Percival. 

Professor  John  D.  Post. 

Mrs.  Belle  Byles  Goodell. 

Charles  N.  Byles. 

Wesley  Clinton. 

J.  D.  Banzer. 

James  Longmire. 

Mrs.  James  Longmire. 
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Austin  Young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Byles. 

General  Isaac  I.  Stevens. 

Rev.  John  McCarty. 

Van  Ogle. 

Mrs.  Winifred  Lane  Moeher. 

1854. 
Mrs.  H.  Caples. 
S.  Conrad. 
J.  Eaton. 
F.  Van  Bibber. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Hammond. 
Miss  E.  C.  Horn. 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Guilds. 
Jared  Hurd. 
Thomas  F.  Scott. 
Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Taylor. 

1S55. 
Thomas  J.  Holmes.  Jr. 
Byron  Z.  Holmes. 
Michael  Roffs. 
John  Baker. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Martin. 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Powell. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Daly. 
Jacob  Geisy. 
George  W.  Vaughn. 
Dr.  M.  Geisy. 
Dr.  William  Keil. 
Anthony  Noltner. 


1856. 
Mrs.  M.  Olsen. 
Mrs.  C.  Barr. 
L.  W.  Bonser. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Mendenhall. 
Dr.  Martin  Geisy. 

1857. 
Mrs.  E.  Conrad. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Houchen. 
General  Joseph  Hooker. 

1858. 
S.  Lockwood. 
W.  R.  Bozorth. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  King. 
Mrs.  M.  Millard. 
G.  A.  Goerig. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Edwards  Riggs. 
Theodore  L.  Riggs. 
Mrs.  Sarah  O.  Riggrs  Davidson. 
Mrs.  Anna  F.  Riggs  Himes. 

1869. 
Majoi*  Simeon  Francis.  U.  S.  A. 
J.  Robinson. 
T.  Kane. 
E.  Knider. 
J.  C.  Knider. 
G.  Grieve. 
J.  Pollock. 


OTHER  PICTURES. 

1.  Oil  Painting— Of  Asylum  for  Insane,  Portland,  Oregon.    By  Nor- 
man Biles. 

2.  Photo— Francis    W.    Pettygrove   and    family.     (Mr.    Pettygrove 
came  to  Oregon  in  1842.) 

3.  IJthograph  of  Dr.  John  McLoughlin. 

4.  Oil  Painting— Of  Rev.  Elkanah  Walker,  by  J.  H.  Stanley.  Painted 
early  in  1847. 

5.  Photo — Reunion  1896  of  pioneers  living  in  Oregon  50  years  and 
upwards. 

6.  Photo— Reunion.  1897.     Native  Sons  of  Oregon. 

7.  Photo— Reunion,  1897.    Pioneers  of  Oregon,  1853-1859. 

8.  Photo — Reunion,  1897.    Oregon  pioneers.  1852. 
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9.  Photo— Reunion,  1897.     Dregoii  pioneers,  1839,  1846. 

10.  Pbo to— Reunion,  1897.    Oregon  pioneers,  1846-1850, 

11.  Photo — Reunion,  1894.    Oregon  ploneere. 

1^.  Photo— Members  of  the  Saeratnento  Society  of  Catlfomta  Pio- 
ueers,  1849. 

13.  Oil  Painting— Of  Dr.  John  McLoughlln,  by  Mra.  Arthur  C, 
Gowdy,  daughter  of  Hon.  A.  Lawrence  Lovejoy,  a  pioneer  of  1S43. 

14.  U ihogr a ph— Pontoon  bridge,  CincmnatJ.  during  Civil   War. 

15.  Photo— Panoramic  view  of  the  City  of  Portland,  186S,  1^ 
Joseph  Buchiel,  »i  pioneer  artist  who  eume  to  Oregon  in  1852.  Prf- 
aented  by  George  T.  Myers,  Portland. 

16.  Photo — Oregon  pioneers'  reunion,  1898. 

17.  Photo— Of  five  generations:  Great-great  grandmotTier.  grenr 
grandmother,  grandmother,  mother  and  child. 

18.  Photo — Collettion  from  MsdlBonvUle  (Ohio)  Prehistoric  ceme 
tery.     Loaned  by  R.  O.  Col  lis. 

19.  Etching^Caricature  of  Thomas  Naat  by  Thomas  Nast. 

20.  Photo — Colonel  J,  B.  Hackenstos.  Mounted  Rlfi^s,    1S49. 

21.  Photo-^Sod  bonae  on  Whyte'a  ranrh,  Gosper  County,  NebraAki. 


22.  Photo— Portland  as  it  was  in  1S5&-1862. 

23.  Uthograph— Portland  In  18S8. 

24.  Lithograph- Coon  party  crossing  Cayuga  bridge,  Novemb^. 
1844;  or,  the  effects  of  Casslus  M.  Clay's  political  tour  to  WestexD  N^w 
York.    (A  cartoon.) 

26.  Phulo — Of  prairie  dogs,  owls,  buuktiti  and  baH&io  ^«»u.  A 
common  sight  when  crossing  the  plains,  prior  to  1869. 

26.  Buildings  of  Indian  Training  School.    Forest  Grove.  Or. 

27.  Photo — Group  of  Puyallup  boys. 

28.  Group — Spokane  boys. 

29.  Group — Alaska  boys. 

30.  Group — Pi-Ute,  Wasco  and  Warm  Springs  Indian  boys. 

31.  Group — Boys  and  girls. 

32.  Class  of  Indian  Girls — Housekeeping. 

33.  Boys— Blacksmithing. 
84.    Shoemaking. 

35.  School  Scene. 

36.  New  Recruits — Spokane  Indians. 

37.  Carpenters  at  Work. 

38.  Group — Indian  boys. 

39.  Group— Indian  girls.  (Nos.  27  to  39,  relating  to  Indian  Train- 
ing School,  Forest  Grove,  established  about  1879  and  removed  to 
Chemawa  a  few  vears  later.) 

40.  Press  Gang — Eleventh  biennial  session,  Washington  territoiT 
legislature,  1887-8.  Olympla,  W.  T. 
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Wizard    iBlanft 


By 


41.  Showing  the  eeniral  p^rtfon  of  Portland,  and  East  Portland, 
1S83,  by  Davidson. 

42.  Motmt  Hood— From  Portland,  1883.     By  Davidson, 

43.  General  view  of  western  part  of  Portland ,  1883.     By  Davidson. 

44.  South  Portland— From   Robinson   HUl,  1SS3,     By  Davidson. 

45.  Stark-street  ferry  slip— East  side  Willamette  Rtver,  ISSO. 

46.  North  Portland— Showing  Mount  Sl  Helens,  1SS3.  By  Davldsoo. 

47.  Pnstofflce  building— Portland.  1S80,     By  Davidson. 

48.  Spokane  Falls,  W.  T.— 1880.     By  Davidson. 

49.  Spokane  City— With  view  of  falls.  1883.     By  Davidson. 

50.  Block  House— Upper  Cascades,  Columbia  River.  1878.  By  Da- 
vidson. 

61.     Felling  Timber  on  the  Columbia  River.  1880. 
52.     Hunting  Scene^In  the  Cas^iades.  1880. 
63.    The    *Cleetwood"-On    Crater    Lake,    Oregon. 
<S45  feet  high),  and  Llao  Rock  (2,010  feel  high). 

54.  Hwaco,  Washington  territory— 1880.     By  Davidson. 

55.  Willamette  Fails  and   Locks— Oregon  City.  Oregon.   1878. 
Davidson. 

56.  Fort  Vancouver  in  1878.     By  Davidson. 

iff.  Barn— On  Chambers*  Prairie,  Thurston  County.  Wash.,  about 
aeven  miles  southeast  of  Olympla,  around  which  was  built  a  stockade 
In  September*  1855,  which  served  as  a  place  of  defense  to  the  early  part 
of  the  Yakima  Indian  War.  Was  under  command  of  Captain  Isaac 
HayiB,  Company  E.  Washington  Territory  Volunteers, 

58.  Flag — On  summit  of  Mount  Hood, 

59.  Eintrance  to  Josephine  County  Caves,  Oregon. 

60.  View  of  Mount  Hood—From  Marquam  Hill,  189S,  By  John  J. 
Stanb. 

61.  At  "Shampooick" — The  spot  where  the  famous  vote  of  May  2. 
1843,  was  taken,  which  decided  afRrmatively  the  question  of  organising 
the  provisional  government  of  Or^on. 

62.  View  Down  Stream—Shows  the  nearest  point  possible  to  the  site 
of  the  building  where  the  meeting  of  May  2»  1843,  was  held. 

63.  View  t'^p  Stream — Shows  the  old  landing  at  Champoolck.  It  is 
the  boat  landing  of  today.  The  high  water  of  February,  1S90,  reached 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  building  on  the  left. 

64.  View  from  the  Present  Site  of  Cham  poo  Ick — Ijooklng  towards 
the  old  town  and  across  the  river  to  the  Yamhill  County  hills. 

65.  View— Showing  the  house  of  Dr.  Robert  Newell,  built  In  the 
early  fifties.  Scores  of  settlers  found  refuge  there  from  the  flood  of 
December,  1861.  It  being  Just  a  few  feet  above  high- water  mark. 

66.  Residence  of  Dr.  John  Mcljoughlln,  Oregon  City. 
67..    Grave  of  Dr.  John  McLoughlln. 

68.    itint^— Oregon  Clty»  where  beaver  money  was  made. 
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•     1».    Residence— OoTemor  CNaorge  Abernetiiy»  Oregon  City. 

70.  Residence— Of  F.  X.  ICatthieu,  near  BatterlUe;  pioneer  of  1S42. 

71.  Howell  Place— Sanrie's  Island,  Augost  28,  1900.  Building 
erected  by  James  F.  Bybee,  1866,  opeting  $8,600.  It  has  eleht  rooms, 
all  the  same  size,  and  each  room  has  a  lirei^oe. 

72.  The  Cm  Mansion— Hood  River.  Breeted  in  186S  by  Nathaniel 
Ooe,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1861.  White  Salmon  RiTer  and  Mdnnt 
Adams  to  the  north.    Picture  taken  hi  1900. 

78.  An  orchard  scene  in  Waldo  Hil1s«  1899. 

74.  Stage  coach  in  the  Cascades. 

76.  Site  of  Fort  Clatsc9. 

76.  Site  of  Fort  ClatsoxH-Looking  across  Liewis  and  Clark  RItot. 

77.  Site  of  Lewis  and  Clark  Camp— Near  Tongue  Point,  Astoria 
sida 

78.  Site  of  Fort  Clatsop — ^Looking  from  the  riyer. 

79.  Lewis  and  Clark'8  Rock  Cidm— Where  salt  was  made  in  1805-6. 
*  80.    Lewis  and  Clark's  Salt  Cairn— With  SUas  B.  Smltli.  of  18S9, 

grandson  of  Co-bo-way,  chi^  of  the  Clatsops  at  the  time  L«ewia  and 
Clark  spent  the  winter  at  Fort  Clatsop,  looking  at  it 

81.  Branding  Iron  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

82.  Tillamook  Head— Tillamook  lighthouse  in  the  distance. 
88.    Magnolia  Tree— Hood  River. 

84.  Panoramic  View  of  Ashland,  Oregon. 

86.  "We've  Got  Our  Game"— A  hunting  scene  in  the  Caacades. 

86.  "We've  Got  Him"— Another  hunting  scene  in  the  Cascades. 

87.  "On  the  Way  to  Camp;  Taking  a  Rest." 

88.  "Happy  Hunters;  Homeward  Bound." 

89.  "Returning  to  Camp;  Well  Crowned." 

89.  "Dangerous  Passage  on  the  Hunting  Trail." 

90.  "Just  Returned  From  a  Hunt." 

91.  "Sunday  in  Camp." 

91.  U.  S.  Lighthouse,  Yaquina  Bay. 

92.  Cottage  of  a  Timber  Claimant. 

93.  Choir  that  sang  in  First  Congregational  Church,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, at  dedication  service  on  June  15,  1851. 

94.  First  Buildings  on  Block  where  City  Hall  now  stands;  taken  in 
1867. 

95.  Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon. 

96.  Indian  Kloochman  and  Pappoose. 

97.  An  Original  Oregonian,  1850. 

98.  Manuel  Robles.     A  Filipino  volunteer  of  Second  Oregon. 

99.  Native  Oregonians. 

100.  Native  Oregonian  on  His  Cayuse. 

101.  Giant's  Tongue — In  the  Josephine  County  caves,  Oregon. 
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102.  Logging  Camp— Columbia  River,  1895. 

103.  Logging  Engine  in  the  Timber.  1896. 

104.  Stone  Implements.    Owned  by  J.  G.  Crawford,  Albany. 

105.  Group  of  Survivors  of  Whitman  Massacre,  1847— Mrs.  Sarah  S. 
Kimball  Munson.  Mrs.  N.  A.  Osborn  Jacobs.  Mrs.  Mlna  A.  Kimball 
Megler,  Mrs.  Lorinda  Bewley  Chapman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sager  Helm. 
Mrs.  Rebecca  A.  Hall  Denny. 

106.  Portland,  Oregon  Territory,  1858. 

107.  Building— Northeast    comer    First    and    Washington    streets, 
where  Mrs.  H.  J.  Twombly  kept  a  restaurant  in  1864. 

108.  Old  State  Capitol. 

109.  New  State  Capitol. 

110.  New  Fort  Can  by,  Washington. 

111.  Float  of  Native  Sons  of  Oregon,  July  1.  1899. 

112.  Bark  "Potrimpos" — Long  Beach,  Washington;  a  wreck. 

113.  Panoramic  View  of  Albany.     1900. 

114.  Panoramic  View  of  Portland.  1878. 

115.  Pacific  Coast  Council  of  Congregational  Churches.  Held  in 
Portland,  June.  1888. 

116.  House— Built  by  Captain  Nathaniel  Crosby  in  Portland  in 
1847. 

117.  The  Spalding  House— The  flj-st  at  Lapwai. 

118.  The  Dalles  In  1858. 

119.  First  Congregational  Church  of  Oregon  City,  built  in  1860. 

120.  Signatures  of  Members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Oregon,  September  18,  1857.     (2  cards.) 

121.  Signatures  of  the  Members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Washington,  August  22,  1889.     (5  cards.) 

122.  Copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  May  16,  1846. 

123.  Photo — Monument  of  Colonel  Edward  D.  Baker.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal. 

124.  View  of  Cakes  of  Beeswax  from  Neharlem— Taken  by  Dr.  Jay 
Tuttle.  September  13.  1900. 

125.  Indian  Graves  near  Celilo. 

126.  View  on  First  street,  Portland,  between  Alder  and  Morrison, 
during  the  high  water  in  June,  1894. 

127.  Daguerreotype  of  the  steamer  "Multnomah" — From  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton Campbell. 

128.  Daguerreotype  of  steamer  "Multnomah." 

129.  Daguerreotype  of  steamer  "Wallamet." 

130.  Daguerreotype  picture  of  General  Joseph  Lane. 

131.  Elk  Creek  Camp,  N.  P.  R.  R..  1880. 

132.  Tenth  National  Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  the 
United  States,  held  in  Portland  July  7-13.  1898. 
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Pacifle  Coast  CongregatLonal  Coosress,  San  Priuiclacti-OMklatid, 
.  May  24-29,  1900. 

54,    General  Joseph  Lune.  in  Idexican  War. 

lSS.    General  Joso[ih  Lane,  In  U.  S,  Senate  and  as  candidate  tor  Vtet- 
mmi  in  urn. 
B.    General  Joseph  Lane,  in  old  age. 
J.    Houae  in  Roseburir.  wbere  General  L^ne  died. 
^;-l8.    Tomb  In  Maionlc  cemetery.  Roseburg,  where  Q^nerat   L^oe  It 

£9.    Mrs.  Joseph  Lane. 
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MEMBERSHIP  ROLL. 

•  Life  members. 
••  Life  members  who  have  paid  In  full. 

t  Deceased. 

ACKERMAN,  REV.  ARTHUR  W Portland 

ACKERMAN.  J.   H Salem 

ADAIR.   JOHN    Astoria 

AINSWORTH,  J.  C Portland 

ALBERT,  J.   H Salem 

ALLEN,    MRS.    MARGARET  V Portland 

ALVORD.  W.  C Portland 

AMES,  GRANVILLE  G Portland 

ANKENY,  HENRY  E.**  Jacksonvillo 

APPLEGATE.    PETER    Jacksonville 

ARMSTRONG.   A.   P.*   Portland 

ARNOLD.   FRED.   K Portland 

AVERILL,   D.    M.*    Portland 

AVER,   W.   B.**   Portland 

AVERY,  V.    A Portland 

AVERILL.  A.   H Portland 

ADAMS.  DR.  W.  L Hood  River 

ALDEN.  DR.  H.   R Portland 

ALISKY.  C.  A.*  Portland 

ATWOOD.  DR.  J.   P Baker  City 

ANKENY,  LEVI  Walla  Walla.  Wash. 

ANKENY,  MRS.  JENNIE  NESMITH Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

BAKER,   FRANK   C Portland 

BARBER,   DR.  S.  J Portland 

BARLOW.  MISS  M.  S Portland 

BARRETT.   DR.   P.  G.t  Hood  River 

BATES.  GEORGE  W Portland 

BATES,  REV.  HENRY  L. Forest  Grove 

BEAM,  C.  O Albany 

BEAN.  JUDGE  ROBERT  S.*  Salem 

BEEBE,  GEN.  CHARLES  F Portland 

BEHARRELL,   W.   H Portland 

BELL,  JOHN  A Portland 

BELLINGER.   C.   B.*   Portland 

BILYEU.   W.   R Albany 

BIRRELL.  A.   H Portland 

BLAC^K,  T.  J.t   Portland 

BLAIN,    LEIGHTON   E Albany 

BLAKLEY,  W.  M Pendleton 

BLAKELEY,  GEORGE  C The  Dalles 

BLYTHE.  SAMUEL  F Hood  River 

BOISE.    R.    P Salem 

BOISE.   WHITNEY   L.*    Portland 

BOWLBY.  J.   Q.   A Astoria 

BRADFORD.   P.   F Hood  River 

BREC^K.    JOHN    M.t    Portland 

BREWSTER.    WILLIAM    L.*    Portland 

BRONAUGH.  EARL  C,  JR Portland 

BROOKE.    THOMAS    SCOTT    Portland 

BROOKS.  MRS.  ANNIE  PENTLAND The  Dalles 
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BERNSTEIN,    a    ALEX .Fortlaod 

BANCHOFT,   R   A ..,.„ ,,„_ Portland 

BREiCDEN,   H.   C. .f^ortland 

BLACKBURN,   REV.   AL.EXANDEIR Portland 

BJKACH,  F.  E.    .,..- ., ..*... ...Portland  I 

BREVMAN,    ARTHUR    W ^,„.. , Fortl&lld 

BAYEH.   J.    C ,„.. Portland  , 

BICKEU    FRED ........Portland 

ELUMAUER,  LOLHS  ..... Portland 

BLUMAUER,    SOL , ..„,. PorlJand  I 

BOYS,   DR,    WM. ,,,...., ,_Poriiand  ; 

BtJTTERFIELD.   A.   B. .Portland  ! 

BELCHER,    C,    T.    ,...,„....,„, .......Portland  I 

BARRETT,   MRS    MARGARET  O^CONNOR,.».»* Porllund  ' 

BREYMAN.    WERNER    , _,,, -..Sa1f>^m 

BURNETT^    MRS.   SIDNEY   A.    , ^cMlrinvUim 

BELL,  REV.  J.   R  N. .,....,. Baker  City 

BLOWERS.   A.   B ..*... ...-o-*Hood    River 

BOYD.   MRS.   MARY  A.    ..„ - ,.„„„, Portland 

BURNHAM,   JUSTIN , ,. PrjrtlB.nd  I 

.BURNETT,   GEO.   H.* ..Salem 

BURRELL*  MRS.    ROSA  F."   .Portl&nd 

BURRELL,   WALTER  F.    .,..,.„....... .....^Portland  ' 

BUSH.    ASAHEL , ,. ....SaJem 

BUTCHER,    W.    F*   ,-.. .Baker    Clt:r 

BLANCH ARD.    DEAN* ,...,,,.  ..Hainter 

BtlFORD,   T.   JAY Sllei* 

BILLINGS,    G.    F * Ashl^ind 

BRITT.    PETER    .,, -..Jack^-onville 

BARNES,    P.   C .......Purtiand 

BEACH.   SENECA   C    .-..,.....,.. *......, .Portland 

BOWEN,  L  B.   , , , Baker  City 

BEAN.    CHARLES   E, Pendleton 

BINGHAM,  MRS.  EMMA  LEWIS Walla  Walla.   Waah. 

BACKENSTOS,  JAMES  S Portland 

BENNETT,  ALFRED  S The   Dalles 

BALLERAY,  JOHN  J Pendleton 

BECKE  R.    CHARLES    Westf  all 

DIGGERS.  DR.  G.  W La  Grande 

BELT,   DR.   W.   C La  Grande 

BACON.    DR.    C.    F La  Grande 

BRENTS.  THOMAS  H Walla  Walla.   Wash. 

CABELL,  MRS.  EMILY  F.«   Portland 

CABELL,   HENRY  FAILING**   Portland 

CAMERON.    THEODORIC     Jacksonville 

CARSON,   MISS  LUELLA  CLAY    Eugrene 

CARTWRIGHT,   CHARLES   M Hay  Creek 

CARTWRIGHT,  MRS.  CHARLOTTE  M Portland 

CASTLEMAN,    P.    F Portland 

CATLIN,    JOHN    Portland 

CAUFIELD.  CHARLES  H Oregon  City 

CAUTHORN,    DR.    F Portland 

CHAMBERLAIN,    GEORGE   E.*    Portland 

CHAMBRE AU.   EDWARD    Portland 

CHARLTON,   DR.   CALLIE  BROWN Portland 

CHURCH.    CHARLES    P Portland 
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CLELAND,  JUDGE  J.  B Portland 

COHEN,    D.   SOLIS    Portland 

COLLINS,   DR.   GEORGE   Albany 

COLTON.   HERBERT  C Portland 

COLVIG.    W.    M Jacksonville 

CONDON,    MRS.    CORNELIA  J Eugene 

CONNER,    JOHN    Portland 

COOK.  JAMES  W.»    Portland 

COOK,    VINCENT*    Portland 

CORBETT,   MRS.   HELEN   LADD»    Portland 

CORBETT.   H.   W.**    Portland 

CORBETT,    MRS.    JULIA    Portland 

CORNELIUS,  DR.  C.  W Portland 

COTTON,    W.    W Portland 

COUCH,  MISS  M.   H.»*   Portland 

COX,  L.   B.*  Portland 

COX,    OR,   NORRIS  R Portland 

CRAWFORD,   J.    G Albaay 

CRAWFORD,    J.    M Dayton 

CROOKS.    WILLIAM    .., Portland 

CLARKE,    LOUIS   G Portland 

CARDWELL,   DR.   J.    R Portland 

CORNELL.  E.   W Portland 

CHASE,    WILLIAM    B Portland 

t'HAHMAN    THOMAS OregTon  City 

CLAPP    RKV    C-   F Forest  Grove 

COHEN     BENJ     I Portland 

COE.   DR.    HENRY  WALDO*    Portland 

CKAN     JOHN       Portland 

CLARK,   DR.   E.  G Portland 

CARSON    JOHN  C Portland 

CALRREATII,    MRS.    IRENE   SMITH Salem 

CARTER,  JOSEPH  L.»   Salem 

CHAMBKHLAJN,    M.    L Salem 

CRAWFORD,  T.   H CorvalllR 

CAMPBELL.    P.    L Monmouth 

COOK*  F    R Portland 

CORNWALU    GEO.    M Portland 

CRICHTON    E    W     Portland 

CLARKE.    If.    D Portland 

CHAPMAN.  HARRA  D Portland 

COTTEL,   DR.   WILLIS   I Portland 

COON.    T.    R Hood    River 

'HARLTON    MRS.  MARGARET  C Pioneer,   Wash. 

CROWELU  OEO.    F         Hood  River 

rUANDALL.  MRS,   LULU  D The  Dalles 

CLOPTON.    FRANK    B jiotitujn 

DABNEY,    P.    P Portland 

DAVENPORT.   T.    W Sllverton 

DEADY    MRS.  MATTHEW  P Portland 

DKAN    MRS.  CATHERINE  A Portland 

DellART.    E.    J Portland 

DEKUM,   ADOLPH  A Portland 

DEKUM.   MRS.    PHEBE   M Portland 

DONNELL.   MRS.   CAMILLA  THOMPSON The  Dalles 

DORRIS.    GEORGE   B Eugene 
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FUR,  :e.   S, , The   Dalle 

►<KBAE,   P.    r ...........,.,.,,.,...Bal<?m 

jUNJWAY,    RALPH    R, * - . J»r>rtlarwJ 

iSYE.  MRS.  CHARLEYS  H. Oregon   City 

»^OLPir    CHESTER   N. *.. PorlUnd 

EVLIN.   T.    C , Portland 

AVIS.   T.  T. .,...„„ P«irtlAtid 

-AVIS.    NAPOLEON    „. , PortJao^ 

JIMICK.  MISS  APHIA  8 ....Portland 

)ITBOia    N.    S .....,,.. McMInnvllle 

'>AY.   MRS.   NELLfE  GILLIAM ..*..Wali&  Walla.    Wa^h 

CATON.  JAMIiiS  H.    ...- -...- ,Portl*rJ*l 

SCKERSON,    MRti.    ELIZABETH   ,,„+ Portland 

BCKERSUN.    MAJOR  THI  J. »*.... Forttand 

ifiDWARDS.    E.    S.* ...Portland 

ELIOT,   REV.  T.    L .,..,,„ PoriJaml 

ELiaOTT,    WILLiAK Ort»^on    City 

EMMONS,    A,    C, Portland 

EVp::RDINO,    HENRT Portland 

SWING.  J,   R „ ,.*.,.**^„ Portland 

ISTEBt    DR.   O.   B. ..i.^.p..,,^... Aatorla 

iJSTES.  HARDIN  W. .....Baker  City 

FAILING.  EDWARD**t ....Portland 

FAILING.    MISS  HENRIETTA  E.» Portland 

P-AILINO.   JAME9   F.**   ,.*......„.. .Portland 

FILING,   MISS  MARY   R»  , ....Portland 

UlNHAM*  MISS  MARY  F. * Forest   Grove 

F*NTON.    WILLIAM    U* PortJand 

IPERREN,    WILLIAM  N.    ....**. ^^,.. •*»,„.*... Forest   Grove 

PI8K.   JAMES  H.*  ,».». Portland 

FLANDERS.    J.    C* ,.,....... Portland 

FLANDf:rEI,    MRS.    MARIA   L Portland 

FLOED,  MRS.  SARAH  EMILY San  Jose,  CaL 

FOLEY,    JOHN    Arthur 

FRAZER,  JUDGE  A.  L.   Portland 

FRAZIER.     WILLIAM     Portland 

FRENCH.   D.   M The  Dalles 

FRP:NCH,    J.    W The  Dalles 

FRI ED,    LIOO Portland 

FRIENDLY.   S.    H Eugrene 

FULTON,   C.    W Astoria 

FLEISCHNER.    I.    N Portland 

FULLER.    F.    I Portland 

FULLILOVK.   J.    N Portland 

FLEGEL,   A.    F Portland 

FULTON.    G.    C*    Astoria 

FITZGER A LD.    THOMAS    Pendleton 

FELL.   THERON   E Pendleton 

FERGUSON.  JAMES  F Baker  City 

FERGUSON,  M.  D.,  MRS.  BELL  COOPER  RINEHART.The  Dalles 

GADSBY,    WILLIAM Portland 

GALLOWAY.    WILLIAM*    Oregon    City 

GATCH.    CLAUD     Salem 

GAY.  C.   W Mount  Tabor 

GEARY.   DR.    E.   P Portland 

GEER.    T.    T Salem 
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GEISENDORFER,  DR.  J.  A The  Dalles 

GEORGE,   M.   C*    Portland 

GILBERT,   REV.    \V.   S Portland 

GILL,    JOHN    Portland 

GILL.  JOSE}PH  K Portland 

GILLIH AN,    MARTIN    Arthur 

GILLETTE,   P.   W Portland 

GLEASON,    JAMES    Portland 

GLISAN.    RODNEY    L.»    Portland 

GREENMAN.   CLARK   N Oregon   City 

GREGORY,    WILLIAM    M Portland 

GROVER,    LAFAYETTE    Portland 

GANTENBEIN.   C.    U Portland 

GORMAN,    M.    W Portland 

GRAY,  GEO.   P Portland 

GOING.  J.   W Portland 

GLAFKE,   W.  B Portland 

GRADON.    W.    A Portland 

GORDON,  GEORGE   W Portland 

GRUBBS.  F.  H Portland 

GATCH.    PRES.   THOMAS   M Corvallia 

GASTON.   JOSEPH    Portland 

GRAY,  REV.  D.  B Portland 

GIBONS.   R.   F The  Dallea 

HICKS,  CHAS.  E Arlington 

HARDING,   MRS.   JENNIE  BARLOW Oregon  City 

HARE,    WILLIAM   D Hillsboro 

HARRIS,  W.  H Portland 

HARTNESS,    GEORGE* Portland 

HASELTINE.   J.    E Portland 

HAWLEY,   WILLIS  C Salem 

HAWTHORNE.    B.    J Eugene 

HAWTHORNE.    MRS.    RACHEL   L Portland 

HAY.    CLARK    Portland 

HENDERSON,  JOHN  LELAND  Hood  River 

HENDRICKS.  THOMAS  G Eugene 

HEWETT.     HENRY     Portland 

HILL,    ALMORAN    Gaston 

HILL,  REV.  EDGAR  P i-ortland 

HILL.   DR.  J.   L Albany 

HILL.   DR.  J.   W Portland 

HIMES.   GEORGE    H.»    Portland 

HINMAN.   ALANSON    Forest   Grove 

HIRSCH.    SOLOMON**    Portland 

HOLBROOK,    PHILO    Portland 

HOLM  AN.  ALFRED   San  Jose.  Cal. 

HOLMAN.    FREDERICK   V.»    Portland 

HOLMES.    H.    H Portland 

HOLTGRIEVE.    HENRY     Portland 

HOSFORD,    CHAUNCEY    O Portland 

HOVEY.    A.    G Eugene 

HOYT.   MRS.   ROSA  HOXIE    Portland 

HOYT.   MRS.   MARY  L Portland 

HUNT.    JAMES   E Portland 

HUNTINGTON,   B.   S.*    The  Dalles 

HOLDEN.    E.    C Aatoria 
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HARDIiNO.  G.  A. PorUand 

HARDINQ.  MRS.  JBNNIB  BARJiOW  Portland 

HALL.,  DR.  J.  B Clatsltaate 

HUDSON,  H.  T.   Portland 

HODSON,  C.  W Portland 

HENDBR80N,  MRa  8.  J ^ Portland 

HARRIS,   W.   E3 ..Portiaad 

HARRIS,    SIMON Portland 

HOOUB,   H.  W.*   ,... Portland 

.    HOLMAN,  MRa  MART  B Portland 

HAIL.BY,  T.  a.*  Pondletoa 

HAILBT,  JOHN   Pendlotoa 

HTDB,  C.  F. Baker  City 

HANNA,  JUDOB  H.  K.« Jacksonville 

HBIl<NBR,  S.  A. Baker  City 

HIBBARD,  T.  R Silverton 

HOWBiiL,    JOSBPH    Arthur 

HARTMAN,   OBO Pendloton 

IDL.BMAN.  C.  M Portland 

INMAN,  MRS.  FRANCIS  L Portland 

JACKSON.  COL.   JAMBS   Portland 

JBPFBRDS,  DR.  HBNRY  C Portland 

JOHNSON,   MRS.   JOSBPHINB  DeVORB Portland 

JARVIS,  D.   W Portland 

JONBS,  MRS.  HBNRY  B.*  Portland 

JAMISON.   G.   B PorUand 

JOHNS,  C.  A.* Baker  City 

JOHNS.  JAMBS  M ArUn«ton 

KLIP^BL.    HBNRY    Medford 

KAMM.  MRS.  CAROUNB  A.**  Portland 

KBARNEY,  MRS.  SARAH  M«  Portiaad 

KELLY,    JOHN    Portland 

KELLY,    DR.    RICHMOND Portland 

KINCAID,   H.    R.    Eugene 

KING,    S.    W Portland 

KING,    A.    N Portland 

KUYKENDALL,   DR.    W Eugene 

KELLOGG,  REV.  H.  W Portland 

KING,    C.    W Portland 

kiRKER,   MISS  A.   JULIA   Portland 

KLUMPP.    WILLIAM    Portland 

KNAPP.    DR.    W.    B Portland 

KAHLER,   C.   W Jacksonville 

KENNEY.    MRS.    ELIZABETH    T'VAULT Jacksonville 

KELLY.    JOHN    Eugene 

KIRK,   T.   J Athena 

LEE,  WALLACE  HOWE   Albany 

LEEDS,  W.  H Ashland 

LEEZER,  J.  M Pendleton 

LEWIS,  MRS.  CLEMENTINE  F.»   Portland 

LEWIS,   J.   W Rlckreall 

LEWIS,   L.   A.*    Portland 

LINKLATER,   DR.   S.   T HiUsboro 

LINTHICUM,    S.    B Portland 

LIVINGSTONE,    ROBERT    Portland 

LOWELL,   STEPHEN   A Pendleton 
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LUCAS.  JAY  P The   Dalles 

L.ABBE,    E.    R Portland 

LADD,   MRS.   CAROLINE   A.**   Portland 

LADD.  CHARLES  £.••   Portland 

LADD,   J.    WESLEY    Portland 

LADD,    WILLIAM    M.»»    Portland' 

LANE,   DR.   HARRY    Portland 

LANG,   MRS.  MARY  VARNEY   The  Dalles 

LATOURETTE,  D.   C Oregon   City 

LAUGHLIN,    LEE    North    Yamhill 

LAWRENCE.    GEORGE Portland 

LEE,   J.    D Salem 

LORD.   CHAS.   F Portland 

LOWNSDALE,   J.   P.   O Portland 

LUTKE,    ROBERT    Portia nd 

LONDON,  T.   W.  B Portland 

LONG,   H.    R Portland 

LAMBERSON,    Bl'ELLf    Portland 

LOVE.   W.   S Portland 

LICHTENTHALER.    D.    W.t    Portland 

LABBE,    JOHN    Portland 

LITTLE.   A.   L Portland 

LORD,  MRS.  W.*  The  Dalles 

LATHROP,  J.   E Pendleton 

LEGG.  W.   T Portland 

LYMAN.  W.  D Walla  Walla.   Wash. 

LYMAN.    H.    S Astoria 

LOOMIS.   L.  A Ilwaco,   Wash. 

LOUNSBERRY,  G.   W Astoria 

LONG,   MRS.   SALLIE  APPLEOATE Yoncalla 

MACKAY.   DONALD   Portland 

MACKENZIE.   W.    R.*   Portland 

MACLEAY.   RODERICK   L Portland 

MALCOLM,    P.   S Portland 

MALLORY.    RUPUS    Portland 

MASTERS.    W.    Y Portland 

MATTHIEU.    F.    X ButtevlUe 

MATTOON,  C.   H Independence 

MAYER.    JACOB    Portland 

MAYS,   F.   P Portland 

MAYS,   ROBERT   The   Dalles 

MEARS.   SAMUEL   M.*    Portland 

ME ARS.    W.    A Portland 

MEIER.   MRS.  JEANNETTE  A.»   Portland 

MELDRUM.  JOHN  W Oreifon  City 

MERCHANT,    WILLIAM*    Carlton 

MILLS,  A.   L*   Portland 

MINTO,    JOHN    Salem 

MITCHELL.   JOHN   H Portland 

MONTGOMERY.    J.    B.t    Portland 

MONXASTES,    DAVID    Portland 

MOORE.    CHARLES   S Salem 

MOORES.  CHARLES  B Oregon  City 

MOREY,   MRS.  CLARA  E Portland 

MORKLAND.    J.    C Portland 

MORGAN.   MRS.  OLIVIA  W The  Dalles 
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MORRIS,  REV.  B.  WISTAR Portland 

MORROW,  J.   W Meppn^- 

MORROW,  WILLIAM  H.   Portland 

MORSE,  A.   A.    Portland 

MORSE,  MRS.  HARRIET  N Portland 

•  MOSHER.  MRS.   WINIFRED   Portland 

MOSS,  SIDNEY  W Portland 

MOUNTAIN,  CAPT.  THOMAS   PorUand 

MTRICK,  MRS.  M.  L.*  Portland 

McARTHUR,  MRS.  HARRIET  K-*  Portland 

McBRIDE,  GEORGE  W.^  St.  Helens 

McCAMANT,   WALLACE*    Portland 

MCCLELLAND,  REV.  THOMAS Galevbur^,  lU. 

McCLUNG,  J.  H.   ..: Busene 

McCRAKEN,  E.  H PorUand 

McCRAKEN.   JOHN    Portland 

BCAYER,  JP.  J.  ALEX.*  ^.Portland 

Mclaughlin,  a.  w Miiwaukie 

MELEEN.  DR.  N.  P Portland 

MOORE,   DAN  J PorUand 

McGinn,  henry  E .....PorUand 

MILLER,   P.  C PorUand 

MOORE,  MRS.  MARGARET  O.  M.  Portland 

MILLER,  ROBERT  A.   Oregon  City 

MYERS,  GEORGE  T.    Portland 

McKEE,  E.   D Portland 

BfACKENZIE,  DR.  K.  A.  J.** Portland 

McDANIEL,  W.  J PorUand 

MOORE,  JUDGE  P.  A.  Salem 

McGUIRE,    HUGH    PorUand 

MARSH.  ROBERT  J.t PorUand 

MOORHOUSE,   LEE   Pendleton 

MINTO,   JOHN  W Portland 

MOCK,    JOHN    ....' Portland 

MONTGOMERY,   J.   B.f Portland 

MONTGOMERY,  MRS.  J.  B Portland 

MOODY,  Z.  P.*  The  Dalles 

McMILLEN,   J.   H.*   Portland 

McDANIEL.   DR.   E.   B.*    Baker   City 

MULLER,    MAX    Jacksonville 

McMURPHE Y,    ROBERT    Eugene 

METSCHAN,    PHIL Portland 

MERRICK,   W.   H Portland 

MANN,   G.   S » Portland 

MOOMAW,  DAVID  L Baker   City 

MOODY,   MALCOLM  A The   Dalles 

McCOMAS.   E.   S LaGrande 

NELSON.    JOSIAH   C Newberg 

NEWLIN,   REV.   THOMAS   Newberg 

NOON.    W.    C Portland 

NORTHRIJP.  E.  P Portland 

NORRIS.   DR.  J.  W Oregron  City 

NOTTINGHAM,    C.    W PorUand 

NOLAND,    GEO Astoria 

OCOBOCK.   A.    W Portland 

OLMSTEAD.   M.    L Baker  City 
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O'NEILL.    MARK    Portland 

ODELL.    W.   H Salem 

O'NEILL,   DAN    Astoria 

PAGUE.   B.   S Chicago 

PARRISH,    L.    M Portland 

PATTERSON.  MRS.  I.   L Salem 

PIPES,   MARTIN   L Portland 

PLl'MMER,  O.  P.  S Portland 

POPE.    GEORGE*    Portland 

POPE.  SETH  L.**  Portland 

POPE.  THOMAS  A Oregon  City 

POPE.   WILLIAM  HENRY*   Portland 

POPE,    WILLIAM   KENWOOD*    Portland 

POPPLETON.  DR.   EDGAR   Portland 

POTTER.   E.  O Eugrene 

PUTNAM.    JOSEPH    Monmouth 

PARKER.   HOLLON   Walla  Walla.  Wash. 

POWERS.    L    F Portland 

POND.    WILLIAM   S Portland 

PEASE.   GEO.   A.    Portland 

PHEGLEY,    GRANT    Portland 

PRESCOTT.    C.    H Portland 

PACKWOOD.  W.  H.,  SR Baker  City 

PRATHER.  GEO.  T Hood  River 

POTWINE.  REV.  W.  E Pendleton 

PAQUET,    JOSEPH    Portland 

PAGE,  J.   H Portland 

PLYMALE,    WILLIAM  JASPER Jacksonville 

PAINE.    DR.    D.    A Eugene 

POWELL,   ALVA  H Pittsburg 

PAGE,   MRS.    ELLEN  GALE Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

PENROSE,  REV.  STEPHEN  B.   L Walla  Walla.  Wash. 

PAINTER,  J.   C Walla  Walla.  Wash. 

PHY.  DR.  W.  T Baker  City 

glArKKNBUiSH,     EDWARD* Portland 

QUIMBY,  L.  P.  W Portland 

QUIGG.   MISS  K.   ALICE   Portland 

ROSS.   ED.   C Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

RICE,  MRS.  ELLA  DUNN  Ashland 

REAMES,    E.    A.    Jacksonville 

REAMES,   THOMAS  G.f   Jacksonville 

REES.   DR.   P.   A Portland 

RILEY,    E.    P Portland     . 

ROBERTSON.  JAMES  R Forest  Grove 

ROCKEY.  DR.  A.  E Portland 

ROSS.    J.    THORBURN*    Portland 

ROWLEY.   REV.   R.   A Portland 

ROBERTS.  J.   C*   Portland 

RIGLER.    FRANK    Portland 

ROBERTSON,  W.  E.*  Portland 

REED,    C.    J Portland 

ROENICKE,    OTTO    Portland 

RISLEY,   J.    S Oswego 

RAFFETY,   DR.   DAVID   Portland 

RAYMOND.    WM.    A Portland 

ROSS.    MRS.    GRACE   WATT Portland 
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8ABIN.   R.   L.    ...P«>rtlmiid 

8AMUEU    L..    Pm^land 

SATLOR.  P.  H ^ortMaaaA 

SATLOR,  DR.  W.  H Portland 

SCHNABEU   CHARLiSS  J.* Portland 

SCOGOIN,  W.  A.t Portland 

SCOTT,  H.  W.*  Portland 

SEARS.  ALFRED  P..  JR.* Portland 

SELLING.   BEN    Portland 

SHATTUCK.  E.  D.f  ........Portland 

SHELBY.  MRS.  MARY  VIROINIA  PorUand 

SHERMAN.  D.  P Portland 

SHORT.   R,   V Portland 

SILVER.  C.  S Portland 

SIMON.  JOSEPH Portland 

SITTON,  N.  k.  , Carlton 

SKIPWORTH,  B.  R.  Shi«ena 

SLADEN,  JOSEPH  A.*»  Portland 

dMITH.  AMBDBE  M... Portland 

SMITH.  MRS.  ELIZABETH  M.* Portland 

SMITH.  MRS.  MARIA  A.  Portland 

SMITH.  MILTON  W.* Portland 

SMITH,  SENECA*  Portland 

SMITH.  SILAS  B.  Warronton 

SPALDINQ,  MISS  HELEN  F.* Portland 

SPENCER.  E.  W Portland 

STEARNS.  LOYAL  B. PorUand 

STILLMAN.  A.  D Pendleton 

STEEL,  WILLIAM  G .Portland 

STEWART.  PETEIR  G.f Taecnna.  'Waah. 

STRONG.  FRANK Eugene 

STRONG,  F.  R PorUand 

STRONG,  THOMAS  N Portland 

STROWBRIDGE,  J.  A.*  ...Portland 

SUMMERS,  GEN.  O PorUand 

SWEEK.  ALEX Portland 

SHERLOCK,  WILLIAM*^  PorUand 

SIMON.  SAM PorUand 

STEEL,  JAMES  Portland 

STOTT,   RALEIGH    Portland 

STEEL.  W.  B.,  SR Portland 

"   SNOW.  ZERA*  Portland 

STEARNS,  D.  H Portland 

SARGENT,  H.  K Portland    ' 

STBSON.  W.  S Portland 

SELLWOOD,  MRS.  BELLE  PorUand 

SMITH.  E.  L Hood  River 

STRANAHAN,  O.  L Hood  River 

SHOLES.  C.   H ...BuUe.   Mont. 

SAMUELS,  MRS.  SUSAN  S ..Portland 

SMITH.  W.  V Portland 

STALKER,  W.  HYDE  Baker  City 

SHANNON,  MRS.  ELIZABETH  SIMMONS  Ku^ene 

SHELLEY.  J.  M Su^ene 
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SHEPPARD,  GEO.  A Seattle,  Wash. 

SMITH.  JOHN  H ....Astoria 

SIDDALL.  DR.  D The  Dalle.s 

TIFFS.  J.  P Grant's  Pass 

TANNER.  A.  H Portland 

TAYLOR.  MRS.  KATE*  Portland 

TAYLOR,  MISS  NANNIE  E.»  Portland 

TAYLOR,  T.  C Pendleton 

THOMPSON.   DAVID  P.*  Portland 

THOMPSON.  REGINALD  W Portland 

TRIMBLE.  MRS.  CAROLINE  A.»  Portland 

TITTLE.  B.  B Portland 

TICKER.  DR.  E.  F Portland 

THORNBIRY.  MRS.  AMANDA  Portland 

THATCHER.  J.  H Portland 

TRAVIS,  REV.  VVM Portland 

TUTTLE.  DR.  JAY  Astoria 

TAMESIE,  DR.  J.  P Hillsboro 

VAN  SCHUYVER,  W.  J Portland 

VEAZIE,  A.  L Portland 

VINCENT.   DR.   F.  W Pendleton 

WADHAMS,  WILLIAM  Portland 

WALKER,  REV.  J.  E Foo  Chow.  China 

WALTON,  JOSHUA  J Eugene 

WARREN,  FRANK  M Portland 

WATT.  AHIO  S Portland 

WATT,  DR.  J.  F Hood  River 

WATTS.  FRANCIS  A Portland 

WEIDLER,  GEORGE  W Portland 

WELCH,   DR.  JOHN   Portland 

WHEELER,  DR.  C.  H Portland 

WHIDDEN.  MRS.  ALICE  McLOUGHLIN  Portland 

WHITEHOUSE,  B.  G Portland 

W I LCOX.    MARION    Portland 

WILCOX.  THEODORE  B.*  Portland 

W I LLl AMS.    FRANK   Ashland 

WILLIAMS.  GEORGE  H Portland 

WILLOUGHBY.   MRS.   ANNA  McCORKLE Eugene 

WILSON.  MRS.  CAROLINE  E.*  Portland 

WILSON.  MRS.  ELIZABETH  M.»  The  Dalles 

WILSON.  FRED  Portland 

WILSON.  DR.  GEORGE  F.»  Portland 

WILSON.   GUSTAF   Portland 

WILSON.  DR.  HOLT  C*  Portland 

WILSON.  JOHNt  Portland 

WILSON,  REV.  J.  R.»  Portland 

WINCH,  MRS.  NELLIE  A Portland 

WOOD,  C.  E.  S.*  Portland 

WOODWARD,  TYLER  Portland 

WORTMAN,  H.  C.»  Portland 

W YGANT.  THEODORE    Portland 

WOODWARD.  W.  F Portland 

WOODDY,  REV.  C.  A PorUand 

WOOD,  JAMES  Mcl.»  Portland 
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WRIGHT.  W.  T Union 

WISDOM.  M.  D. Portland 

WHITING.  DR.  8ANFORD Portland 

WALLS,  DR.  J.  T Portland 

WBIDLER,  MILTON  Portland 

WITTBNBBSRG,  H , .......j Portland 

WAIT.  MRS.  EULXiEN  M Portland 

WOLVBRTON.  JUDGE  CHARLES  B.  Salem 

WHEELER.  JASON  ...., .% AltMuny 

WILLIAMS.  MRS  SARAH  H.* .' Portland 

WINCHESTER,  REV.  B.  S.  Portland 

WEBSTER.  LIONEL  R.  Portiand 

WAKEFIELD.  D.  W.*  Portland 

WALDO,  JOHN  B.*  Macleay 

WADE,  MRS.  ADELIA  D.* Pendleton 

WRIGHT.  GEO.  W. Albany 

WATSON.  C.  B Aahland 

WHITEAKER.  JOHN  Busene 

WARE.  MISS  MARIE Sugene 

WEEKS.  R Portland 

WOODEN.  R.  M Jewell 

WATSON.  WM.  PENN Hood  River 

YORAN,  S.  M Ehisene 

YOUNG,  P.  G Ehisene 

YOUNG.  MRS.  LEVI  PorUand 

YOUNG.  J.  Q.  A Cedar  MUla 

YOUNG,  S.  E Albany 

YENNEY.  DR  R  C Portland 

YORAN.  W.  C , Bhisene 
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FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  OREGON,  VIA  THE 
ISTHMUS  OF  PANAMA,  IN  1851. 


By  Eli^A^METH  M.  WtL&QK. 


\V>  are  tuld  by  an  ancient  writer  that  the  Iiinltle#isi 
srience  of  past  human  affairs,  history, is  like  "an  orchard 
bparingf  seveml  trees,  and  fruits  of  several  taste/'  The 
paper  which  I  shall  offer  containing  notes  of  a  trip 
made  in  1851  from  New  York  to  Oreg^on,  bj  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  lays  no  claim  to  being  one  of  the 
tree&  making  beautiful  the  avenue  by  which  memory 
reachen  the  past,  nor  can  rich  fruits  be  borne  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  wayfarer^  ratlier  a  mere  shnib^  a 
Hagebmsh,  b^'  tlie  wayside-  Its  record,  however,  may 
serve  to  maJce  vivid  to  those  in  the  fifty  years  nmv  so 
nearly  expired,  the  ways  we  trod  in  coming  to  this  beau- 
tiful land  of  our  adoption- 

The  events*  of  a  half  century  ago  liave  a  ^nmU  interest 
iff  their  own  even  though  they  be  uniuiporlaut  or  bar 
ren  of  adventure.  Whatever  the  dwellers  in  past  t*en 
turies  may  have  thought  of  themselves,  we  know  that 
none  since  tJie  dayi*  of  "Ah*-  ha**  a  i-eeord  like  the  one  in 
whose  last  days  w^e  are  living,  for  the  mar(*h  that  its  man- 
hiHid  has  made,  for  the  evohitinii  nf  Ww  idea  ef  huuiau 
brotherhmnl^  for  the  duwiifall  amtmg  all  civil ixed  na- 
tioBS  of  human  slavery,  and  for  the  harnessing  in  man's 
service  *»f  (he  powers  of  nature, 

A  fifty  years,  then,  makes  an  i^pitvU,  Modes  i»f  travel 
and  the  ronciKnitants  will  never  be  rej^ealed  on  aJiy 
pari  of  tiie  earth- s  surface  while  our  orb  swings;  and 
iuotives  ;is  widl  as  manners  change.     Never  more  will 
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thouBands  of  men,  women  and  childreii,  the  strong  and 
the  hearty,  the  old  and  tiiie  young,  who  could  be  left 
behind,  bearing  with  them  all  that  belonged  to  them, 
march  forward  to  the  poesession  of  empire.  There  were 
those  in  search  of  health,  those  in  search  of  homes  and 
those  in  search  of  adventure,  but  in  this  wonderful, 
mysterious  movement  of  the  late  40s  and  the  SOs,  the 
search  for  gcdd,  legitimate  as  it  is,  bore  an  inconspicu- 
ous part.  We  may  fancy  a  parallel  movement  in  fwre- 
bistoric  times  when  we,  descended  in  the  main  from 
European  peoples,  received  from  the  eastward  that  ad- 
mixture of  blood  that  has  made  us  the  people  we  are. 
Those  early  emigrants  left,  however,  not  even  seantj 
notes  to  record  the  dmngs  of  their  day. 

The  picturesque  feature  of  the  long,  whit€»-tapped 
emigrant  trains  at  certain  times  in  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  were  seen  to  start  midway  of  our  continent 
and  slowly  wend  their  way  to  the  setting  sun,  were 
wanting  in  this  trip  of  which  I  shall  speak.     In  one 
thing  they  were  alike.     The  emigrant  trains  started  out 
bravely;  everything  was  new,  stanch  and  strong  and  all 
hearts  beat  high  with  hope.     There  were  but  few  voices 
that  (lid  not  ring  out  heartily  in  their  songs  of  lofty 
cheer,  and  these  no  doubt  belonged  to  some  always 
timid  and  fearful  women — of  no  account  in  the  family 
council  except  to  cook,  mend  and  keep  things  clean — as 
dean  was  understood  on  the  plains,  take  care  of  the 
sick  and  the  children  and  give  a  hand  to  drive  the  team 
or  look  after  the  sheep.     In  this,  t(X),  they  were  alike. 
Th(^  dose  of  the  journey  was  soberetl,  with  no  sound  of 
song  or  hurrahs  of  the  starting,  the  banners  so  gaily 
flaunting  then,  not  even  trailing  in  the  dust,  but  long 
left  behin<l   to  decorate  perliaps  an    Indian  wigwam; 
the  means  (►f  transportation  <lwin<lling,  failing,  until  in 
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many  easeB,  with  the  tew  vahmhleB  tUat  eonld  bo  car- 
ried iu  the  hand,  their  possessor  tnidp^ed  alon^  on  rlie 
trails  of  the  imBhorn  wilderness,  with  weary  feet  and 
nothing  more-  It  oci  ur^  to  me  that  this  chanfje  of  front 
is  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  all  journeys  that  mean  Hs 
muih  as  this  change  of  home  meantj  and  as  from  the 
vantage  grt>und  of  three  score  and  ten,  I  look  buck  on 
the  journey  we  are  all  taking  which  endn  alike  in  the 
low  green  tent  whose  door  s\viug*s  in  bvit  one  direct  ion, 
It  seenis  that  this  smaller  journey  is  but  an  epitome 
of  the  univerHal  one. 

In  his  boy  howl  my  father  had  been  a  delighti'd  n*ader 
of  the  story  of  Patrick  (ras^,  a  member  of  r.ewis  and 
Clark ^s  expedition.  llf*  published  a  ^mnill  liook 
let  ill  advance  i>f  the  elaborate  report  of  Lewis 
and  r^lark.  Thin,  in  mwlern  rimes  which  would 
be  regarded  as  a  valuable  adveitisement,  was  con- 
sideretl  by  them  to  be  a  stealing  of  thunder^  But 
"legitimate  or  otherwise  thej^tory  tfwk  fiiil  posses- 
sion of  my  father's  innermost  being.  A  proodse  was 
given  that  another  expedition  would  ^art  in  about  two 
years.  And  tliencefon\'ard  there  was  no  task  of  home- 
life  that  he  could  not  relieve  of  irksonieness  by  fancjing 
it  in  EM>me  way  fitted  him  to  be  a  member  of  that  new 
espeflition.  This  idea  mxisl  have  ret*ede<l  somewhat 
during  college  dayis,  and  the  years  of  his  pastorale 
anifHig  the  New  York  hills.  Yet  8«»  persistently  had  it 
staid  with  him  that  everything  published  in  any  way 
relating  to  any  phase  of  the  topic  in  some  way  fenitid 
its  place  oo  the  shelves  of  the  library  of  the  Snuili 
Argyle  manse.  So  that  when  his  synod  determined  to 
establish  a  home  mission  station  in  Oregon,  it  fount  I 
one  of  its  members  already  armed  to  the  teeth  with  all 
that  coukl   be  known  on  the  subject  and  most  glad* 
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though  not  in  the  way  of  his  boyhood  dreamy  to  take  up 
the  line  of  march  to  the  setting  sun.  And  only  tiien, 
when  at  last  he  saw  the  daavcing  wators  of  the  Badfic^ 
was  he  able  to  feel  as  the  poet  felt  when  he  said  *%  too, 
have  seen  Garcasonne."  * 

At  this  time  there  came  to  oar  notice  an  appeal  from 
certain  citizens  of  Oregon,  of  whom  I  recall  the  na^mes 
of  Governor  Oeorge  Abemethy,  Jesse  Qninn  Thornton 
and  James  R.  Robb,  among  many  others,  for  teacherii, 
promising  immediate  situations  to  teach  and  homes  to 
*  receive  them  upon  arrival.    This  appeal  was  r'esponded 
to   by   the   National    Boasd   of   Po^^ular   Edtication, 
Governor  William  L.   Blade,  of  Vermont,   its   prerf- 
dent  and  its  moving  spirit,  taking  the  lead.      This 
board  was  organized  to  supply  the  need  of  teachers  in 
the  rapidly  filling  up  of  new  states  in  what  was  then 
the  far  West,  but  now  only  the  Mississippi  valley.     Of 
the  fifty  or  sixty  candidates  assembled  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  examination  I  was  the  only- 
one  with  desires  set  Oregonward.     The  then  new  states 
of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  and  adjoining  territories  claimed 
a  ^reat  many,  one  to  the  very  new  city  of  St.  Paul — the 
sin<e  states  of  Dakota  were  not  mentioned.  Afterward^^ 
four  others  were  appointed  to  Oregon.     This  was  the 
only  year  I  ever  knew  anything  personally  of  the  doingB 
of  the  society.     It  lasted  as  lonp:  as  its  services  were 
needed. 

With  increasing  means  of  transportation  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  new  states  were  filled  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  without  special  effort.  The  N.  B.  P.  E.  there- 
fore disbanded,  (rovernor  Slade  was  a  most  unusual 
man,  of  wonderful  organizing  gifts,  a  most  cultivated 
and  polished  gentleman.  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  sense  of  his  worth.  These  teachers  select e^l 
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fur  i *rt*g<>ii  vv**re  to  be  escorted  thither  by  tht*  delejjate 
in  (^n^e«5B  from  thlt^  territory,  Samuel  R,  Thurston,  and 
pHime^e  was  enpaped  for  them  on  tJie  Empire  Oitj  fur 
March  13.  And  now  developed  what  *^ei  emed  then  an 
aslonmlin^  and  rnmhin^  pu*v(^  uf  inteUiireme,  It  was 
that  berths  *  anid  not  be  seeured  for  the  rest  of  tny  fam- 
ily on  tliat  steamer.  We  had  done  so  mm  li  rnjoirinji: 
over  the  fat-t  that  the  N,  R,  P.  E,  woidd  pav  all  my  ex 
|Hnise«,  then  very  heavy,  and  send  mv  ri|!:lit  \vher'> 
fsither  waj;  j:oin^  and  we  wonld  all  go  tugeth^^r,  that  to 
have  it  all  tnniblerl  over  was  simply  incredibh*.  1  was 
art'iiRtomefl  to  the  elastie  hospitalities  <d"  tln^  manse, 
and  wa^  !«nre  that  the  stoamer  wonld  stretch,  or  that 
enrmjch  w^onld  ehanfce  their  minds  tn  enable  their  plaeeB 
to  be  oenipied  by  those  I  felt  were  s<*  net*es»ary  to  me, 
I  had  litth*  <*xperienc*<*  witli  steam i^hi|>s  nv  steatrif^lup 
ecimpanif's  or  rhf>  doterminf^l  rnnli  ^^f  immensi*  crowds 
to  California.  Ft  was  a  vt-ry  valnaWe  and  powerful 
Ipssoii  t<>  me  in  ronftjrminfr  to  tilings  as  they  are  and  not 
a.^  wv  would  have  them.  Ami  so  tlm  incredible  tame  in 
jwiss.  I  be^xi^ed  io  he  allowpfl  to  wait  for  my  parents, 
hut  ffovernor  te^ladi*  wrmld  not  permit  that.  Tliere  were 
alrt*ady  not  half  s<i  many  as  In*  had  tried  tti  send  and 
to  hav**  ns  strajrfrl**  alon^  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  So 
my  Im^ther  Frank  and  J  came  six  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  the  fandly.  This  sounds  simple  en^Mijjh  now 
and  wholly  iu^ntficient  to  t*Hnsc-  the  dimiestir  diBtnrb- 
ajice  it  did*  To  sonipwhat  a^^Kdofpz^e  for  onr  timidity 
remember  what  an  unknown  quantity  Oregon  was,  liow 
nmmlabout  the  journey  thither,  how  infrequent  the  mails 
and  how  c^xpensive  (my  tirst  letter  c«>sr  eighty  rents), 
wlial  likidilHKMl  of  detentuni  iti  untried  cliniati^s  a.nd 
with  wluit  tKJj^ible  dire  results*  Then,  1  was  inexpe- 
rh*n<(*d,  un  brother  still  more  so.     As  s<M>n  as  we  wf^re 
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HgEiii  together  it  aeeiueti  as  if  wc  had  gaiiir*iJ  by  the 
two  tripfe  more  than  we  could  have  hiBt.  So  nineh  of 
what  seeijjH  to  im  as  the  hai^nesK  of  life  is?  pure  geoti- 
ment.  Had  I  then  had  the  opportunity  of  tlie  Kuropean 
trip  or  even  of  going  into  Asia  fn>ni  the  Enropesin  <side, 
I  would  have  been  Bent  o£f  rejoicing- 

The  novelty  of  gailing  dtwu  the  bay,  the  eiej^anee  of 
the  steamer,  the  crowd  ot  passengers,  the  murf*  jMirtie- 
ular  acquaintance  to  be  made  with  my  assoeinteH  and 
introductions  to  many  strangers  oi*cupied  all  attention. 
The  names  of  the  tearhei-s  were  Mifts  Lincoln,  fnun 
Maine,  afterwards  Mn^,  dudge  Alonzo  A,  Skinner;  Misn 
Wands,  fronj  Nc*^*  York,  afterwardfi  the  wife  of  Gov- 
ernor Gaines,  of  Oregon;  Miss  Smith,  from  Nc*w  York, 
afterward*!,  fir^t  Mrt«.  Alansim  Fiir^^rs,  and  th**n  Mrs, 
Kline;  Miss  Gray,  from  Vermont,  afterwards  Mrs.  Me- 
I/ench,  and  niyi^elf.  On  board  and  bound  f<»r  Ore- 
gon wert*  pJohn  B.  Preston,  under  appointment  as  Sur* 
\  eyor  iicnerul  for  the  state,  his  wife  and  her  sister,  Mis» 
Hyde,  the  latter  afterwards  the  wife  of  Sir  Joseph 
Trutch,  at  one  time  Governor  of  Victoria;  Judge  Nel- 
son, from  Poughkeepsie;  his  brother-indaw,  Allan  Sey- 
mour (Judge  Nelson  was  also  a  federal  appointee),  and 
many  others.  Mr.  Thurston  wais  a  finedooking  man,  of 
pleading  address,  though  from  New  England.  He  was 
accom/panied  by  a  number  of  young  men  from  Massa- 
chusetts, among  them  Stephen  F.  Chadwick,  afterward 
Secretary  of  State  for  Oregon,  and  acting  Governor, 
and  Zenas  F.  Moody,  afterwards  elected  Governor  of 
our  own  state. 

A  few  hours  sailing  and  winter  was  left  behind;  yet 
nothiu'g  prepared  us  for  the  beautiful  scenes  to  follow. 
The  glimpses  we  had  of  the  West  Indies  were  too  dis- 
tant to  at  all  give  any  indication  of  the  wonderful  sight 
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of  the  Bay  t>f  Cha*^res  as  we  elosej  in  towaitls  anrhur- 
age-  There  t^baJI  be  no  attempt  to  (leHtribe  the  iiMe- 
HC!ri table,  I  felt  then  thet  the  revelation  of  beauty  of 
leafage  and  ti-npical  *^r(nvth  waj^  niiimnue  aud  wrjiild 
aever  a^uin  be  equaled,  and  it  never  has  been*  Tlie 
only  means  of  disembaTkin^  was*  by  t^mall  bt^ats.  A 
heavy  sea  wbm  on  and  some  of  us  only  expeetai  tu  be 
f(HHl  for  fishes  as  we  rontf^iui>latt*<l  the  ehancew  of  hit- 
tiug  a  rolling  boat  from  a  ladder  Imn^  froiii  a  rolling 
Hteainer.  We  were  finally  landed  on  i^hores  wltere  win 
ter  was  never  known. 

By  thiH  time  the  Ort^gonianw,  j^immi  tu  he,  were  nM  nue 
party.  The  efficient  gentlemen  in  rliarge  did  the*  best 
possible  among  the  nativ(»s  and  f*nv  eadaverous  whih* 
men  wiio  eonstitnted  the  then  towni  of  ( 'hagres,  and  we 
were  smm  with  our  many  trunks  in  two  large  bungnen 
with  native  erews,  to  Ix*  tt>wi^l  nj*  tin*  (1mgn*s  by  a  lit 
tie  broken-down  steamer  whieb  was  tiiere.  It  went 
with  many  stoppages  to  park  tin*  valvt*^?,  I  think,  as  far 
as  Gatun,  eight  miles  di^t^^nt.  At  Oatnn  w<*  left  tliv 
boat  and  spent  the  night  in  a  native  hut,  sixteen  of  iis 
in  a  very  small  roonij  with  few*  t*ot8  and  hammm*kft, 
and  after  they  were  tilled,  the  «iarth  floor,  S<i  many 
women  made  us  a  very  defenseless  ptirty.  A  boatload 
frfun  a  previous  steamer  had  all  bei'u  mnnh'nJil,  mm 
and  women,  because  a  kit  of  UhAb  was  suppo8!*d  ft*  nm 
tain  treasure.  This  happenr^d  a  distanee  n|>  tlip  river, 
as  we  w^ere  trdd  at  Ctatun.  The  leaders  of  cmr  party 
kept  their  thouglits  to  themsidves  and  none  of  ns  wei'e 
snftrriently  alarmetl  to  nmke  us  behave  with  even  ordi- 
uiary  cantion*  Roni{*mhf'ring  tlu'  exeitemtMif  whirli 
was  over  us  all  fnuu  the  nuvtdty  of  our  surnHinding, 
our  intense  dmre  t*>  find  mit  all  we  eould  in  a  short 
time — I  know  now  liow  tdurisls  feel  when  I  see  them 
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Btaring  and  gaping  up  and  dcywn  the  Btfeets.     A  new 
language  gave  point  and  piquancy  to  the  wbole.     Ham 
this  crowd  must  have  appeared  to  the  natives.     We 
were  so  mnch  larger  than  the  native  wmnen  we  must 
have   seemed    to   them    monsters,  gianteases,  as    we 
stalked  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Oatim«     We  were 
dressed  in  all  sorts  of  ways^  the  native  women  anly  is 
white  and  exquisitely  clean.    Th^  never  traveled,  and 
had  no  cuiioally;  perhaps  they  thoog^vt  it  inelegaat 
We,  on  the  contrary,  were  asking  all  sorts  of  questions 
that  our  limited  Spanish  would  permit,  undeterred,  by 
the  fact  that  the  Isthmian;  natives  had  no  cause  to  sup- 
pose themselves  on  exhibition  because  a  traipsing  lot 
of  strangers  wanted  to  trail  past  their  homes.     Some  of 
our  party  even  lifted  lids  from  pots  which  were  sitting 
on  little  sunken  fireis  in  the  earth  to  satisfy  their  curi- 
osity about  what  these  people  w«e  going  to  eat.    To 
one  brought  up  as  I  had  been,  it  was  theoretically  im- 
possible that  I  should  say  or  feel  "Brown  i>eople  have 
lU)  rights  which  white  ones  are  bound  to  respect,"  but 
my  intense  desire  for  knowledge  made  it  amount  to  the 
same  1  hing. 

W(^  patissed  the  uiglit  in  safety  though  not  in  sleep. 
Early  morning  found  us  embarked  with  propelling 
flower  of  natives  armed  with  long  poles.  We  break- 
fasted in  some  fashion  on  what  we  had  brought  with  us 
from  the  steamer,  mostly  smla  crackers,  as  1  remem.ber. 
The  passage  up  the  river  was  purely  one  of  enjoyment. 
There  was  uncomfortable  apprehension  of  ill,  fully 
justified  by  all  we  heard  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate. One  fair-fai*(^  man  had  been  told  that  the  water 
of  the  Chagres  was  poisonous  to  the  skin  as  well  as  to 
the  stomach,  an  advance  guard  of  the  microbe  theory, 
with  what  result  to  his  complexion  you  may  imagine. 
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At  Dos  Hprmanos,  it  was  resolved  to  have  a  more  elab- 
orate menu,  Tlierv  was  tea-  in  the  leaf.  It  Blionld  be 
brewed,  Thb  was  done  by  Mr*  ( ■hadwiik.  A  fire  nf 
weeils  or  grass  was  built,  an  irou  fryiiigpen  se*  ured,  ihe 
tea  put  in  and  covered  with  water,  and  bmled.  To  par 
take,  some  of  the  liquid  w^as  poured  into  a  leathern  cup 
and  the  participant  wa**  to  go  to  the  river  anil  we^aken  it 
to  taste.  Had  it  not  b<*en  for  the  name  of  the  thing  1 
would  as  i^um  have  had  my  river  water  straight. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  river  voyaging.  At  (lorgoua, 
"American  Hotel"  awaiterl  us.  Lumber  had  been 
boateil  II i»  the  river  and  tw^d  immeuae  rooms  hiiilt,  one* 
upstairs  filled  with  new  cots,  with  sheets  and  pillow 
slips,  the  downistaire  one  with  tables  and  chairs  and 
dishes.  Why!  we  wanteil  to  i^Xiiy  forever,  so  soon  is 
wonmu*s  nature  j^Jiti^fieri  with  nHigliiug  it  in  the  din. 
We  were  ready  to  appreciate  this  intrusion  of  northern 
comfopts  into  the  tropic^*.  After  a  refreshing  sleep  tin* 
mules  were  brmight  for  ihe  remainder  of  the  transit. 
Our  ladies  had  brought  sidesaddles,  and  tht*  ride  across 
the  low  hills,  covered  with  forests  of  magnitivent  flow 
ering  tree^y  is  never  to  he  forgotten.  A  few  miles  froTii 
Panama  we  struck  the  old  paveii  road  dating  from  Ihr 
days  of  Cortez*  It  was  a  well-built  causeway  eif  stones, 
not  wide  enough  for  any  vehicles  but  a  harrow.  As  tin* 
day  waned  we  reached  the  same  lull  where  Vas(*o  Nnne» 
de  Balbrm  first  saw  the  waters  of  the  South  Sea,  To  us 
as  to  him  and  his  followers  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  epoch.  The  approach  to  a  walled  city  was  a  new 
thing.  The  walls  wen*  fitun  twenty  to  forty  feet  in 
height  and  ten  in  width,  and  sti  costly  of  eret*tion  that 
ttecouncil  in  Spain  when  auditing  the  accounts  inquired 
whether  the  fortitications  were  of  silver  or  of  gold.  We 
enterer!  at  one  of  the  nms«4ve  gates  and  in  a  much  worn- 
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out  condition  dismounted  sit  another  ^Am&ricBn  Hotel,'' 
which  had  once  been  a  Oovemor^s  or  Archbishop's  pai* 
ace.    We  were  quartered  in  an  immenge  apartment^ 
spread  thick  with  cots.    A  muslin  screen  dividing  the 
room  gBiVe  some  privacy.    The  place  was  under  Ameri- 
can mairagement  and  altogether  comfortable.       Here 
was  Intimate  food  for  investigation.    There  was  a 
charm  over  everything.     I  felt  as  if  I  belonged  of  right 
to  the  remote  past,  and  had  no  interest  in  the  future. 
I  would  like,  had  it  been  my  fate,  to  have  been  the  Gov- 
ernor's daughter  when  Panama  was  in  its  glory,  being 
as  ignorant  of  Spanish  history  as  it  was  possible  to  be. 
The  Plymouth  settlement  was  thirty  years  old  when  the 
walls  of  this  city  were  laid,  but  in  what  costliness  and 
splendor  comiwired  with  anything  on  the  bleak  New 
England  coast.    The  building  we  were  in  was  200  years 
old,  a  monument  to  the  architectural  skill  of  the  build- 
ers, that  has  no  parallel  elsewhere  on  this  continent 
Nor  was  there  any  {parallel  to  the  splendor  of  the  traffic 
built  up  by  the  commerce  that   flowed   throujifb   tlj«* 
world's  highway.     Will  history  in  this  repeat  herself? 
Will  the  coming  century  see  again  a  highway  different 
in  kind  from  the  narrow  causeway  over  which  the  Span- 
iards rolled  their  costly  bales?     We  watch  eaj»erly  the 
dispatches. 

The  time  flew  quickly.  We  were  all  well,  though 
sharper  vision  than  ours  would  have  seen  then  that  Mr. 
Thurston  was  succumbing  to  disease.  The  steamer 
California  was  at  anchorage.  We  were  much  crowde^l 
in  our  new  quarters.  Mr.  Thurston  became  rapidly 
worse.  There  were  plenty  of  young  men  to  do  what 
they  could  for  him,  but  he  was  very  ill  before  alarm 
was  felt  Then  he  was  brought  up  to  the  captain's 
room  on  deck.     There  must  have  been  a  ship's  surgeon, 
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but  lie  haa*  made  uo  inipreHHion  on  my  mpiunrv.  It  imiv 
huve  been  that  the  poison  of  the  rfliintry  liacl  i*unk  no 
deeply  that  nothing  ((nihl  have  prevented  the  end.  We 
were  s^nnnuuiH^  ^oou  after  the  turn  of  night.  He  lay 
an  if  dead  or  asleep.  About  2  the  end  came.  He 
parsed  out  into  Hie  nitrht,  the  heautifnl  starlit  night  of 
the  trfjpirs.  It  wuk  wonderfnl  tn  nie  and  most  my^teri- 
OUH,  All  I  fiad  befijre  see!i  of  dt^ith  \va**  i^t  ilifferenL 
The  following  day  we  reached  Aeapuleo,  going  ashore 
in  siinall  hnat^  as  far  as  possible,  the  rem  tif  th**  way  on 
the  .slippery,  shining  barki^  of  the  natives.  We  waited 
at  the  American  eonsulate,  wlule  the  mail  |*i!KHeugerH 
anil  scHne  Ameriean  I'esidentis  followe^l  the  tiagdrajRHi 
<  fjftin  hi  its  plaee  r»f  ti*nn>orary  rest. 

iiuv  v4>yHge  lip  the  euant  was  made  nnist  tt^Iinus  hy  a 
broken  shaft.  One  Ktop  at  the  \mn  nf  Mazatlan,  then  a 
few  days  and  a  forest  of  masls  indicated  our  appi*ojieh 
to  San  Fmnriseo.  Small  boars  eame  off;  many  contain 
ing  hnsbandB  expecting  rn  meet  wives  and  childreiL 
The  timc^  were  very  eniotiomiL  We  who  Imd  uo  one 
to  greet  us  could  not  but  enjoy  the  intense  greetings 
we  witneBsed.  At  the  Ameriean  Hr^teJ  1  saw  the  mag- 
nificent display  of  ( 'a  liforiua^s  Mora  in  a  gigantir  bouquer 
presented  to  Mi-s.  Senator  Gwin  on  her  arrival,  that 
CiHikl  not  be  equaled  in  that  vicinity  nmv.  The  next 
day  found  us  aJ!  on  Hie  steamer  ('-olumbia.  We  had 
everj'thlng  favorable  and  in  due  time  shifti^l  our  be- 
longingi^  to  the  new  Bteamer  Ixjt  Whitcomb,  at  Astoria. 
There  were  but  a  few  wooddnipjMn's*  Imts  belweiMi  that 
port  and  Vanrfniver*  The  impressinn  <>f  tlie  lordly 
river  was  more  of  homesiekut^ss  Hum  of  it«  majesty 
and  beauty*  I  was  not  tcmed  up  to  it  then.  We  viMte^l 
tlie  [K>st,  < 'oiouel  Loring,  eommanding.  Tie  was  after* 
wamis  of  rite  (Vmi federate  servire,  and  sHll  afterwards 
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Loring  Bey  of  the  Egyptiaii  amy.      VaacouTer  wu 
more  beautiful  then  thau  at  any  time  atnce.       The 
grassy  sward  reached  to  tiiie  edge  of  the  riTer,  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  C(mipany's  buildings  aa^  stockades,  thmi  all 
complete  and  full  of  interest.      But  our  steamer  wm 
ready.    We  were  soon  at  Portland.    And  now,  whit 
happened  will  never  be  repeated.    We  walked  up  from 
the  gang  plank,  through  a  double  line  of  gazen,  <H>m^ 
posed  of  the  entire  populati<m  of  Pwtland.    No  arrival 
had  taken  place  of  so  many  women — ^and  the  one-sided 
community  were  all  out  to  see  what  they  might  see. 
Probably  the  rest  of  the  party  were  allowed  to  be  and 
look  as  they  pleased  without  criticism,  but  the  teach- 
ers who  had  been  sent  for  and  had  accepted  the  invita- 
tion were  the  object  of  many  remarks  of  which  we 
heard  afterwards.  -    Most  of  the  criticisers  are  now 
where  their  critical  voices  are  no  longer  heard  in  the 
land,  and  they  will  not  take  umteage  if  I  say  that  there 
were   thoughts  on   the   other   side   unexpressed    but 
equally  uncomplimentary'. 

Again  on  the  river,  this  time  in  a  whaleboat,  expect- 
ing to  reafh  Oregon  CSty,  the  capital  and  our  destina- 
tion, about  4  P.  M.  We  reached  the  Olackanias  much 
later  than  had  been  planned,  and  then  found  ourselves 
fast  on  the  bar.  We  could  have  got  ashore  somehow, 
as  others  did,  and  walked  up  as  we  did  afterwarrl. 
When  the  lights  of  Oregon  Oity  shone  out  we  lay  there 
in  full  view  supperless.  I  had  no  wrap  and  becamf* 
very  ill,  and  this  rec^ord  was  nearly  ended.  Looking 
back  I  can  see  the  dangers  incurred  by  some  of  our 
party,  who,  not  content  to  stalk  about  in  the  wet  woods 
all  night,  started  for  their  goal.  There  was  but  one 
trail.  They  made  their  way  to  that  hungry,  mountain 
torrent,  the  Olackamas,  and  got  across  without  capsiz- 
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m|5  their  canoe.  There  were  then  only  bliud  trailn 
with  piles  of  burnt  logs  and  impassable  guHieg  crossinj* 
the  wajs  in  all  direetians,  bnt  tlun'  finallj  reai  hed  the 
city,  find  early  next  moniing  a  brt^^ikfaBt  of  iiiince  pies 
was  sent  down  by  a  s^niall  boat.  And  a  good  brealifast 
it  is  for  Slipperiest  people*  I  cannot  now  understand 
why  we  did  not  ^et  ashore  and  walk  up  as  sotm  as  ir 
was^  light  J  but  it  w^as  10  o'clock  before  we  were  told  K* 
ruarch.  If  we  were  waiting  for  carriages  it  was  a  great 
mistake.  On  a  bridge  a  little  north  of  the  Congregation- 
al chnreh  we  met  Doi*tor,  then  Mr.  Atkinson.  He  was  a 
tine-looking  man,  about  thirty-tWTi,  but  looking  much, 
older  on  af*count  of  a  grave  and  serious  demeanor  nat- 
ni-al  to  him  [K^rhaps.  We  were  in  a  condititm  to  justifv^ 
a  little  elTusfioiJ  in  our  welcome  if  any  could  have  been 
mustered,  but  we  must  have  looked  forlorn  enough  tn 
make  that  a  hard  matter.  General  Prej*txm  had  a  warm 
and  cordial  manner  and  introdtueil  us  **afh  to  Mr.  A,» 
who  invited  us  to  his  house.  There  was  an  improve- 
ment in  the  mental  thermometer  immediately  on 
entering  the  neat,  homelike  house  w*here  he  live<l 
and  a  comforting  dinner  followed,  whidi  did 
much  to  put  us  at  pea-ce  wntb  the  world.  In  the 
afternoon  many  laddies  called  and  the  band  of  teachers 
separated  to  meet  but  once  or  twice  again.  I  went 
with  Bliss  Bmith  to  the  house  of  Judge  ThfU'utnu,  where 
I  ininiediately  began  to  make  repairs  for  the  damages 
made  by  the  long  voyage.  I  had  read  Judge  T/s  two 
volumes  in  the  Eaf(t  and  had  so  much  start  to  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

A  sad  duty  was  ours  visiting  Mrs.  Thurston.  In 
nothing  is  the  change  of  the  fifty  years  more  marked 
than  in  the  way  ill  news  traveled  at  that  date.  She 
knew  uift  what  Imd  hefall^Mi  her  till  Mn  Asalnd  Bush^ 
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a  personal  and  politiieal  friend  of  her  husbaiid,  went 
up  to  her  home  on  the  Linn  city  side.  Sbe  had  lain 
her  baby  Blandina,  now  MJns.  Stowell,  in  her  crib,  say- 
ing, **I  think  it  will  be  yanr  father  who  will  wake  yon.* 
She  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  poise  af  eharaetar 
and  the  way  she  conducted  herself  undw  this  sorrow 
has  been  a  lifelong  lesscm  to  me.  We  told  her  the  little 
there  was  to  tell. 

Six  weeks  aftar  our  arrival  the  rest  of  my  family 
arrived,  and  with  the  boxes  of  housdiold  goods  and 
books  which  had  long  before  been  sent  round  the  Oi^e, 
when  the  lamps  were  lighted*  and  the  curtains  dr»wn 
it  took  sometimes  a  moment's  thought  to  make  sure  if 
this  was  really  the  new  home  or  the  oldu 


THE  YOUNG  HOMESEEKEEL 

By  JOHN  MOfTO. 


The  recent  publication  of  a  document  written  by  Dr. 
John  MeLoughlin,  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  from  1823  to  1845,  by  Mrs.  F.  P.  Victor,  in 
the  June  Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society, 
induces  the  writing  of  this  paper,  from  a  belief  that  it 
may  shed  some  light  on  the  event  which  induced,  and, 
it  is  believed,  justified,  the  joining  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company 'f^  interests,  temporarily,  to  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Oregon,  instituted  by  the  free  settlers  in 
the  country  in  1843. 

The  particular  passages  of  this  paper  to  which  I  de- 
sire to  call  attention  are  those  in  relation  to  the  Henry 
Williamson  claim  case  as  follows: 

'^Spring,  1845,  an  American  of  the  name  of  William- 
son built  a  hut  half  a  mile  from  Vancouver  on  a  piei-e 
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of  ground  tx!cupied  by  die  Hiidsnii's  Bay  Oiuipany.  A** 
soon  as  1  was  informed  of  it  I  ordc^rid  It  to  he  pulled 
down.  A  few  days' after  WillianiJ^on  returned  with  a 
surveyor  to  survey  the  place,  and  finding  his  hut  pulled 
down,  and  on  inquiring,  found  it  was  pulled  ilown  by 
my  orders,  he  ealled  <;in  me  and  asked  the  reaj^du  of  my 
doing  so,  I  told  him  it  was  because  it  was  huilt  tm 
premises  oeeupieil  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  wlio 
were  carrying  on  business  in  the  country  under  a  licence 
from  the  British  Oovprnment,  according  to  a  treaty 
between  the  British  and  American  Governments,  which 
implieii  a  right  to  occupy  as  much  ground  as  tliey  may 
require  for  their  business.  But  this  was  disputed,  and 
he  said  he  would  persi^  and  buihl.  One  of  his  com- 
panions went  so  far  as  to  say  if  he  was  disturbed  he 
would  burn  the  finest  building  in  Oregon,  Not  wishing 
to  enter  into  altercation  with  this  fellow  (the  italics  are 
mine),  I  to  hi  him  in  the  presence  of  Chief  Factor  Dong 
las  and  several  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  officers, 
and  several  Americans  and  of  Dr.  White  who  happened 
to  be  present  at  the  time»  tliat  if  he  persisted  in  build^ 
ing  he  would  place  me  under  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  using  force  to  preveni  him.  He  went  away  saying 
he  would  bnild,'*  ^ 

iDr.  M^IjQUffhlln  erred  tp  obt^^^liiK  WUhaixiHott  im  a  "fellow*'  ajid 
companion  of  Alderman.  The  iKler  Wi\9  present,  biit  his  ctilef  object  in 
being  there  was  to  appear  &m  an  fiHststanc  champion  of  American  rights 
and  by  bo  doing  draw  public  opinion  In  i^uppntt  of  bis  own  aet  In  ai- 
l^mptlng  to  Jump  the  Doctor  McLoughlln  Oregon  City  claim.  The  Hon. 
P.  H.  Burnett,  a  life-long  frltMid  of  Dr.  McLouirhlln.  after  htft  arrival 
In  Oregon  US43)^  nnd  of  perhaps  the  eooleitt  judgment  of  any  American 
then  In  Oregon,  says  on  pages  2i:i-^<4  of  Recolleettons  of  an  OM  Pioneer; 
"WllJlamson  wa«  apparently  a  moaeBt  iind  respectable  young  man,  while 
Ahterman  was  a  moM  notorious  character.  He  was  well  known  tn  Qr^-^ 
gon  for  his  violent  and  unprincipled  conduct.  He  was  always  In  trou- 
ble with  S!oni«body.  He  came  to  CaJifomta  In  the  Summer  or  Pall  of 
1S48»  and  was  killed  in  the  latter  portion  of  that  year  at  Sutter's  Fort 
under  JusTinablc  cl  re  urns  lances.  '  Dr.  V\*hlter  present  at  the  controversy 
and  disgusted  with  Alderman's  behavior,  engaged  Witllamson  to  harvest 
his  then  growing  wheat  cropn  White  assisting  In  that  the  writer  learned 
from  WUllam«on  the  story  of  the  contest,  and  his  reasons  for  allowing 
hla  claim  to  Ik-  In  abeyance.  l*iiter  he  became  my  silent  partner  in  the 
M.  M  Mission.  The  reason  for  the  silence  was  hl»  Intention  i^  maintain 
h\»  right  to  hlB  claim  near  Vancouver  as   his  chosen   home. 
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It  seems  plain  from  the  brevity  of  the  wording  that 
the  document  is  a  hastily  made  copy  of  the  report  in- 
tended to  be  made  by  Dr.  McLonghlin  to  the  direetofs 
Off  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  London  in  justification 
of  his  putting  the  company's  pioperty  interests  in  his 
charge,  uiHler  the  protection  of  what  he  calls  the  **Or- 
ganization/'  while  his  allegiance  and  obedience  were  due 
to  England  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Oompany,  in  whose 
service  he  was.  The  latter  knew,  however,  when  they 
detailed  him  as  chief  over  their  interests  in  the  then  far 
Oolumbia  basin  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  swerve  frcHU 
his  conviction  of  right. 

This  paper  is  proof  that  Dr.  McLonghlin  was  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  danger  which  the  properly  he  had 
charge  over  was  in  from  reckless  and  lawless  men  in 
Oregon,  not  all — ^not  half— of  whom  had  got  here  a» 
immigrants  from  the  Missouri  border;  and  he  knew  that 
most  of  the  best-informed  men  of  the  latt»  class  woe 
glad  to  welcome  him  and  his  subordinates  into  what  he 
calls  an  "organization,"  (never  a  government). 

But,  I  am  well  persuaded,  he  did  not  know  how  many 
men  with  sons  of  adult  age  there  were,  who  did  not 
want  any  government  in  Oregon.  He  knew  the  busi- 
ness interests  he  represented  were  (by  the  action  of  form- 
ing the  Provisional  Government)  being  drawn  between 
the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  two  national  powers. 
His  business  judgment  and  humanity  alike  impelled 
him  to  turn  away  from  Colonel  Vavasour's  suggestion 
of  bringing  British  troops  via  the  Selkirk  settlement 
and  slaughtering  the  Americans  then  in  Oregon.  He 
continued  his  humane  and  conciliatory  course.  Men  of 
ability  to  lead  and  to  govern,  far  beyond  that  shown  by 
the  missionaries  whom  he  had  welcomcni  and  assisted 
on  their  first  arrival,  came  in  1843  and  1844  faster  than 
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he  anticipated.  Id  the  Williamson  claim  casr*  he  was 
confronted  by  a  man  as  clean  and  upright  rh  himself^ 
claiming,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  good  a 
right  to  take  open  land  for  a  home  as  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  had  to  occupy  it  in  their  business  as  licensed 
fur  traders.  As  to  the  implied  rights  Dr,  McLonghliii 
mentions,  WilliamfK>n  felt  (and  I  believe  he  wa»  right) 
that,  euppturtetl  by  tne  organic  law^  adopted  by  a  body 
of  free  residents  of  Oregon  for  protection,  peace  and 
order,  until  the  United  States  should  extend  its  juris- 
diction and  give  the  land  to  settlers,  as  its  treatment  of 
the  Linn  bill  bad  strongly  intimated  that  it  would,  his 
implied  rights  to  640  acres  were  much  stronger  than 
that  of  the  Hudson's  Bey  Coiirpauy  to  35  miles  from 
(*ast  to  west  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  river, 
reaching  back  as  far  as  their  stock  traveled. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  James  Douglas,  to  whom  Dr. 
M(*Loiighlin  left  all  the  verbal  controversy,  was  fit  for 
the  appointment  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  her  majesfty^s 
province  of  Upper  Canada  and  adjoining  lands,  he 
knew  that  the  act  of  parliament^  passed  July  2,  1821, 
regulating  the  fur  tracTe  in  Lower  and  Upper  Cimada 
and  adjoining  countries,  inhibited  the  Canadian  courts 
from  trying  land  cases^  but  provided  in  section  t>  for 
them  to  be  settled  in  England, 

It  is  reasicjnable  to  suppose  that  if  Douglas  knew  this, 
when  he  offered  Williamson  as?*istance  if" he  would  set 
tie  somewhere  else  and  his  assistance  was  civilly  re* 
fusedi  he  was  simply  "blufting^"  when  he  threatened 
arrest  and  sending  to  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is  also  suppos- 
able  that,  after  calm  consideration,  it  was  deemed  best 
at  that  time  not  to  claim  35  miles  east  and  west  along 
the  norih  bank  of  the  Columbia  river;  first,  as  the  lead- 
ing men  c*f  1843  and  1844  had  already  shown  something 
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close  akin  to  derision  at  the  idea  some  of  the  missiona' 
ries  had  of  getting  grants  of  townshitNS  for  tbeir  eneonr- 
agement:  Mr.  Douglas  was  not  a  man  to  relish  bdng 
laughed  at,  which  brought  him  reluctantly  to  agree 
with  McLoughlin  tlmt  the  mteat  course  left  open  to  them 
was  to  appeal  for  peace  and  order,  and|  aa  they  had  no 
reason  to  hope  for  protection  from  the  British  warships, 
to  join  the  Oregon  organization.  This  gave  them  the 
cover  of  the  organic  laws  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's property,  but  was  more  than  a  double-edged 
stroke  of  policy  for  the  Americans — ^as  a  British  war 
power,  whether  coming  by  land  or  sea,  could  not  with 
a  good  grace  slaughter  the  combined  nationalities. 

On  another  side,  the  revised  and  improved  **compac<?'* 
made  an  opening  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  en- 
gagees  to  hold  land  claims,  which  a  number  did  and  he* 
came  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  did  the  grand 
man  who  wrote  tMs  narrative,  which  terminates  so  near 
a  plea  for  his  course.  ^ 

But  this  did  not  stay  the  avalanche  of  criticism 
against  him  in  England.  It  severed  bonds  between  him 
and  the  pro-British  portion  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's officers  on  the  Northwesft  coast,  the  leader  of 
whom  was  James  Douglas.  It  was  even  at  Vancouver 
"the  liberals  and  loyalists,"  and  the  harmony  of  Bache- 
lor's Hall  was  frequenlly  disturbed  over  McLoughlin's 
clinging  to  the  Oregon  City  claim,  and  it  had  "bicker- 
ings and  disputations"  over  his  kindness  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

These  were  trifles,  however,  compared  with  what  fol- 
lowed in  wider  circles  and  amongst  men  of  greater  in- 
fluence, some  of  whom  we  may  easily  imagine  to  have 

2  This  word  was  used  by  Mr.  Applegate  In  framing  the  amendments 
made  to  the  organic  law  in  1844.  in  order  to  induce  Dr.  McLoushlln  to 
Join   in   the  Provisional  Government. 
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been  williug  to  make  the  white  headed  chief  the  scape- 
goat of  their  own  shortcomings.  He  had  written  to 
the  British  consul  at  Sandwich  islands  and  to  the  dire< - 
tory  at  London  his  need  of  protection,  getting  no  an- 
swer from  the  one  and  discouragement  from  tlie  othe?-. 
He  does  not  tell  us  in  this  paper  how  Admiral  Seymour 
was  caused  to  send  the  sloop-of-war  Modeste  into  the 
Columbia  river — just  too  late  to  prevent  his  joining  the 
organization.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  admiral  was  three  days  behind  the  rais- 
ing of  the  American  flag  at  Monterey,  Cal.,  within  the 
succeeiiing  year,  also.  Our  successors  may  some  day 
learn  how  this  occurred.  We  know  we  won  and  can 
afford  to  wear  our  honors  modestly,  and  remember  with 
gratitude  the  venerable  man  who  suffered  much  becausi* 
we  won.  The  following  are  the  concluding  words  of 
another  "document,"  written  by  liim — it  may  be  ten 
years  later  than  the  one  commented  (m. 

In  regard  to  the  assertions  by  his  enemies  that  he 
"had  gone  unnecessarily  outside  of  his  duty  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company"  (in  furnishing  food  and  seed  grain 
on  credit),  he  says: 

"It  may  be  said,  and  it  has  been  said,  that  I  was  too 
liberal  in  these  advances.  It  is  not  so,  but  it  was  done 
judiciously  and  prudently.  To  be  brief,  I  founded  this 
settlement  (of  Oregon)  and  prevented  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  for  doing  this 
peaceably  and  quietly  I  was  treated  by  the  British  in 
such  a  manner  that,  from  self-respect,  I  resigned  my  sit- 
uation in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service,  by 
which  I  sacrificed  $12,000  per  annum,  and  the  Oregon 
land  bill  shows  the  treatment  I  received  from  the  Amer- 
icans." 
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The  writer  never  heard  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  claim  on  the  bank  of  the  Golnmbia 
till  many  years  after  the  Williamson  incident,  and  then 
from  a  letter  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Tolmie  to  hima^.  >  In  one 
written  on  the  invitation  of  the  president  of  the  Oregon 
Pioneer  Association  aQd  published  in  its  transactiiHis 
of  1884,  Dr.  Tolmie  quotes  A.  McKinlay  in  mippoit  of  an 
accord  as  late  as  1844^  between  tiiie  London  directory- 
general,  Sir  George  Simpson  and  Dr.  McLaughlin,  in 
regard  to  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  Americans, 
but  not  as  to  his  clinging  to  the  Oregon  CSty  claim.  Dr. 
Tolmie  himself  says: 

"By  the  endeavor  to  develop  north  of  the  Columbia, 
in  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  really  debatalile  land, 
permanent  settlement  of  British  agriculturists,  the  com- 
pany openly  and  honorably  acted  in  strict  accordance 
with  their  treaty  rights."  Admitting  this  supposition, 
I  differ  from  my  friend  Tolmie  in  supposing  that  the 
company  would  ever  have  got  all  the  land  their  stock 
would  be  herded  on;  or  that  their  right  to  indefinite 
bounds  is  good  as  Williamson's  surveyed  claim.  Wil- 
liamson never  reasserted  his  right  near  Vancouver;  went 
to  the  mines  a/mongst  the  foremost  from  Oregon,  and 
returned  with  a  mule  load  of  silver  coin,  mostly  Mexi- 
can, to  purchase  fat  sheep  for  sale  to  the  gold  miners. 
This  was  in  1850.  He  drove  back  the  first  fat  sheep 
from  Oregon    to  California,  the  increase  of    the  first 


3  The  dimensions  of  the  area  claimed  as  necessary  for  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  business  Is  not  given  In  the  valuable  document  grener^ 
ously  published  by  Mrs.  F.  F.  Victor.  Neither  In  the  address  of  Mc- 
Lioughlln  and  Douglas  to  settlers,  nor  in  the  former's  letter  to  execuUve 
tive  committee  is  the  area  given.  It  would  seem  that  surveys  or  meas- 
urements had  not  up  to  that  time  been  thought  of.  Lieutenant  Howl- 
son's  report  In  1846  says:  "Fort  Vancouver  Is  surrounded  by  eighteen 
English  claims  covering  nine  miles  of  the  river  bank  and  two  back." 
These  were  taken  In  the  names  of  officers  and  clerks  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  compliance  with  Oregon  law.  Mr.  Gray  in  his  history  re- 
gards the  address  as  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  Americans.  The  event 
was  a  victory  for  Williamson's  contention. 
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brought  from  Oalifornia  to  Oregon  in  1842-43.  He  re- 
mained a  citizen  of  California,  and  may  be  living  yet* 
Aa  to  Henry  Williamson,  whose  act  I  construe  as  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  O^rapany's 
rule  oyer  Oregon,  bis  prudence  isoon  got  the  better  of 
his  heart  in  the  contest,  and  he  let  it  be  known  that  he 
left  his  rlaini  in  abeyance  ra-ther  than  be  the  cause  of 
disturbance  then,  but  ^^xpected  to  rea^j^ert  liisi  rights 
later.  He  was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  young,  self-reliant 
manhood  as  I  have  ever  known,  as  honorable  as  any 
luember  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  ft>rapany,  from  the  presi* 
ilent  to  the  poorest  servant.  Son  of  a  prominent  stock- 
breeder of  Hamilton  county,  O.,  he  left  La  Porte,  Iod.j 
iu  the  spring  of  1844  in  company  of  James  Hunt  They 
were  friends  and  comrades,  both  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist church. 

They  started  with  a  two-horse  wagoo-load  of  cran- 
berries  to  Cincinnati^  and  sold  fruit,  team  and  wagon 
There  for  money,  and  with  it  purchased  their  outfit  to 
Oregon  at  Indefjendence,  Mo.,  joining  and  travcding 
with  Colonel  N,  Ford's  eonipany.  It  was  in  their  ex- 
perience to  both  refuse  accommfnlations  from  Chief  Fac- 
tor Donglai?,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  care 
for  their  team  and  wagou  they  had  separated  in  de 
acending  the  river  to  Vanctmver^  and  Hunt,  in  an  idle 
wish  to  see  British  metiiods  of  doing  business,  went 
witli  some  family  men  who  wislied  to  get  ni?eessary  pro- 
visions  on  McLoughlin's  generous  terms  of  pay-  Mr- 
Douglas  tilled  their  orders  and  sent  thc^'m  to  the  store  fio 
rapidly  and  quietly  that  Hunt,  engaged  in  looking 
around  liini,  was  staftled  by  Mr.  Douglas  saying: 
**Well,  ytmug  man,  what  do  you  want?"  ^*Huut  re* 
plied:  "BeallVj  sir,  I  had  not  tJiought  of  wanting  any* 
thing,  but  our  flour  is  getting  low,  and  with  your  per 
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,iiU88ioiiy  111  take  50  pounds  af  flour."  "I)o  yout  i 
to  pay  for  it  now?"  said  Douglas.  ^o^>8lr ;  I  am  i 
mon^y  and  if  I  get  it^  it  must  be  on  the  same  t^ 
you  bave  ^ven  to  otbera.'' 

Beginning  to  write,  Mr.  Dougiaa  reinart:ed: 
very  strange  to  me  to  see  young  Americans  so  far 
their  friends  wittont  money  to  pay  their  way/ 
held  out  the  order  as  he  finished  f^jenking.  Hunt 
^fPhank  you,  sir.  I  can  do  without  it,  and  will,  r 
than  take  it  with  that  remark/'  Hunt  died  a  ci 
of  Douglas  county,  Oregon.     . 

Williamson,  after  giving  me  my  first  lessons  in  i 
ing,  while  my  silent  partner  in  ownership  of  the  < 
nal  M.  E.  mission  site  and  farm,  returned  to  Indiai 
meet  in  marriage  the  sister  of  the  late  George  Beh 
of  Lane  county,  arriving  at  the  home  just  as  her  fi 
returned  from  her  burial.  He  started  on  M^  retu 
Or^on  in  1847,  with  a  young  thoroughbred  stallh 
a  present  from  his  father,  which  was  killed  by  a  n 
snake  bite  on  the  way.  He  came  by  the  Southern  r 
and  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  on  the  arm  in  pai 
through  Rogue  river  valley. 

The  Williamson  incident  was  the  point  of  fra 

in  the  British  power  over  the  valley  of  the  Oregon 

A  game  for  empire  fairly  played, 

Lost  by  adventurous  Englishmen, 

Who  thought  to  win  the  land  by  trade; 

Won  by  the  brave  American. 

Who  occupies,  allots  the  lands. 

And  wrests  the  power  from  traders'  hands, 

A  code  of  civil  laws  ordains, 

A  bloodless  victory  he  gains; 

In  ten  short  years  the  work  is  done. 

And  Oregon  is  lost  and  won. 

I  consider  that  the  real  contest  for  Oregon  wa 
tween    the   date  of   arrival  of   Hall  J.  Kelley,  E 
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Young  and  the  freemen  who  came  with  them  or  near 
their  date  and  1846.  Had  not  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment been  instituted  prior  to  the  Williamson  incident 
and  guided  at  the  time  by  such  men  as  Applegate,  Bur- 
nett, Nesmith  and  their  co-workers,  it  is  very  question- 
able if  the  victory  would  have  been  bloodless. 
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